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Southern Pacific agents will gladly fur- 
nish information on resorts, fares, special 
tours, etc. They will help you plan your 
trip. Or write to E. W. Clapp, 65 Market 
Street, San Francisco, for travel informa- 
tion and free, illustrated booklets. 
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OUR GREAT ROUTES FOR TRANSCONTINENTAL 


chosen playground 


at low summer fares 


PN as and South, East and West, this railroad’s 
gleaming rails explore the whole Pacific Coast. And 
famous trains with every travel comfort relieve you 
of the strain of ‘‘getting there.” 


Overnight Pullmans to many points invite you to 
ride as you sleep, saving the daylight hours for play. 
Southern Pacific offers you choice of five trains daily 
to the Pacific Northwest; nine trains daily between 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. Through Pullmans 
from San Francisco without change of cars to Tahoe, 
Yosemite, Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, Spokane, and 
many other vacation centers. 


Low summer roundtrip fares are now in effect 
throughout the Pacific Coast. ‘The Evergreen 
Playground of the Pacific Northwest’’ is reached 
by SHASTA ROUTE. You can vary your trip by a 
motor coach tour through the Redwood Empire 
en route. 


Two routes between San Francisco and Los An- 
geles—Coast Line and San Joaquin Valley Line— 
each with its treasure of vacation regions, 


Low Fares to the East 


Low summer roundtrip fares to the East are on sale 
daily until September 30, return limit October 31. 
These fares are the same on all railroads, but only 
Southern Pacific offers choice of Four Great Routes 
to the East—go one way, return another . and 
Southern Pacific offers through Pullmans from the 
Pacific Coast to many more Eastern destinations than 
any other railroad. Liberal stopover privileges. A 
few examples of the low summer roundtrips: 








NEW YORK CITY . $151.70 
BOSTON, MASS. 157.76 
CHICAGO, ILL. . 90.30 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 112.86 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 75.60 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. . 89.40 
WASHINGTON, D.C. . 145.86 
a = oy 
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ew blade 


resists rust! 


A shake is all the drying 


this razor needs 


“a 


OW you won't feel guilty if you put 

your razor away without wiping it off 
after shaving—not if your razor is a New 
Gillette! 

The last tedious step which every man hates 
—unscrewing the razor, taking out the blade, 
wiping all the parts—is banished forever by 
the New rust-resisting Gillette Blade, which 
needs no drying. 

And that’s only one reason for the tre- 
mendous demand for the New Gillette. It 
can’t “pull”— thanks to the reinforced corners 
of the new razor cap, and the cut-out corners 
of the new blade. The channel guard, the new 
rounded-back guard teeth—these are a few 
of the remarkable features of the New Gillette 
Shave. 

Ten million men can already tell you here’s 
the biggest bargain in shaving comfort ever 
offered—one dollar for the New Gillette Razor 
in a handsome case with one New Gillette 
Blade. Additional new blades are priced the 
same as the old—one dollar for ten and fifty 
cents for five, in the new green packet. Drop 
in at your dealer’s today. 


The New De Luxe Razor and Blade 


Both are now available at the better shops. 
The Gillette New De Luxe Razor has all the 
sweeping improvements of the popular-priced 
razor, plus luxury in heft, in precise machin- 
ing and in delicate balance. Eight handsome 
styles range in price from $5.00 to $75.00. 

And every De Luxe set includes ten Gillette 
New De Luxe Blades of Patented Kro-man 
steel, which combine rust-resistance and the 
ability to hold an exquisitely keen edge. They 
fit any Gillette Razor—and are available at 
the better shops at $2.00 for ten. 


<< od — 


lette Blades in the new green packet. GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO., BOSTON, U.S. A 
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$4.00 for ten; 50c for five. The New Gil- 
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UNSET 
GOLD 


I will lift up mine eyes 
unto the hills — 


AVE you ever sat alone at 

sunset in a wide field of 
golden daisies and blue lupines, 
rimmed round with deep-toned 
foothills? If you have, you know 
the meaning of that phrase about 
inviting one’s soul. 


It is a holy and wholesome ex- 
perience sometimes to relax on the 
watm lap of Mother Earth, and 
open mind and soul to the loveli- 
ness about you. In the last clear 
light of day all things are signifi- 
cant—the running comment of the 
brook; the white ghost of a syca- 
more against green-black pines; the 
jasmine-tea fragrance of new hay 
mingled with “the sweetness of 
honey locusts; the velvet of daisy 
petals and the cool silk of lupines. 
All these blend in one grand 
crescendo, the finale of the day. 


ND then the stars come out. 

Whether you know anything 
of astronomy or not, you glory in 
the familiar miracle of stars and 
new moon and milky way, and you 
realize, startled, how small a part 
of the universe you are. 


You cannot experience such an 
evening without feeling a great lift- 
ing up of your heart, a new buoy- 
ancy of spirit. Even while sensing 
your own smallness, you feel the 
richness and beauty of living, and, 
filled with deep content, you repeat 
reverently: 





The heavens declare the glory 
of God; and the firmament shew- 
eth His handywork. Day unto 
day uttereth speech, and night 
unto night sheweth knowledge. 
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Pack Train 
oP aradise 


Urges 
Claude M. Kreider 


HERE is a peculiar charm about horseback and 

pack train travel in high mountain country, which 
is foreign to the usual variety of summer vacation trip. 
Especially will you know this indefinable appeal when 
you bestride a good mountain horse and start your pack 
outfit into the tremendously rugged California Sierra. 
You realize, with a thrill, that you are independent of 
civilization for a week, or a month; that you are about to 
prove to your own satisfaction that you can live comfort- 
ably, and joyously, by your own efforts. 

The pack animals carry your food, bed, and simple 
equipment which, if properly chosen, will provide all the 
necessary comforts, and a few simple luxuries such as an 
air mattress, folding reflector baker, a light waterproof 
tent, or half a case of eggs. You make camp where you 
choose, and at any time you like. Within an hour after 
this decision, a meal may be ready, the beds laid out, and 
the animals hobbled in the rich meadow grass. Then you 
may fish for trout, hunt deer, gather in small game for the 
pot, or simply rest. 

Here let me urge the uninitiated who have never gone 
beyond a road end, and who hazily wonder how to go 
about it, that a pack trip is feasible and practicable for 
them, granting careful planning in advance and a fair 
sprinkling of common sense on the trail. 

Those who like to stroll along mountain trails, who can 
do eight or ten miles a day without excessive fatigue, and 
who have sufficient time for a leisurely trip, may choose 
burros for their pack animals, with assurance of a mini- 
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Mountains and Meadows Invite 
You to the Heart of the Sierra 


mum of trouble with these faithful and intelligent little 
beasts. They will care well for your packs, because they 

value their own precious skins very highly. Also, they 

may be rented from outfitters at almost any point ‘along 
the Sierra foothills at an astonishingly low rate. A burro 
will carry 125 pounds with ease. T hus, one to each mem- 
ber of the party will be ample for a trip up to three weeks 
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in length, granting careful selection of equipment and 
food. The Sierra traveler must always be firm in re- 
jec tion of unnecessary weight, unless he wishes to em- 
ploy a caravan, and so he must frown upon all useless 
patent “‘doodads” shown him by the salesmen. 

If one prefers to ride, he will be furnished good, gentle 
horses by any of the reputable outfitters, with horses or 
mules for his pack animals. These will carry up to 175 
pounds each. This kind of outfit will do a maximum of 
twenty trail miles in a day which, ordinarily, will require 
nine hours of travel. Generally we do much less on a 
trail day, for there is much to enjoy along the way, and 
it is pleasant to camp in mid-afternoon and catch trout 
before supper. 

The “first timer” will worry about the intricacies ot 
pack hitches and general care of the animals, and may 
prefer to hire a packer to attend to these details. It 1s, 
however, practicable for anyone with some general 
knowledge of horses to start on his own, after listening 

carefully to the outfitter’s pointed advice, and watching 
carefully his method of packing and applying the Dia- 
mond, or other hitch, that first morning. 

Now, as to what part of the Sierra you will tackle, for 
your initial pack trip. First, let me dispel the popular 
illusion that all the worthwhile “back country’ is com- 
posed of jagged peaks, snow fields, barren alpine basins, 
and deep, dark gorges. This prospect is not en- 
couraging for a pleasant and restful 

vacation, for there looms the 
spectre of cold, frosty nights 
and windy days yand the 
necessity of arctic 
garments and 
sleeping equip- 
ment. This al- 
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How to get ’em up in the morning: just start the coffee boiling! 


pine region, which is all that part of the range above the 
10,000-foot ‘line, is ruggedly grand, and savagely beauti- 
ful. It may appeal for a few days by way of variety, 
when one has spent an indolent week in the lower coun- 
try and feels the urge to climb a peak for a look over the 
world. 

Those great gorges of the western slope of the range, 
which contain the major rivers, offer the solution to the 
camper’s problem, with f friendly, summer conditions, se- 


clusion, and good feed for his stock. In any of a dozen 
great, 3,000- foot deep canyons, accessible by trail from 
San Joaquin Valley points, he will find miles of alluring 
trails, scores of splendid « amping places, and fine trout 
fishing. What camper could realize anything more perfect? 
[SUNSET MAG 
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Middle Fork of Kings River 
during an early July freshet 








One camps in the Kern Can- 
yon, at any point above the 5,000- 
foot liné, amid vivid wildflowers, 
green little meadows, and groves 
of majestic firs and pines. Along 
the smooth flowing river the 
tropical jungles of deciduous 
growth are filled with birds. The 
camper loafs and indolently casts 
his fly in this lush canyon para- 
dise. But a glance out over the 
east or west canyon wall will reveal the stark, granite 
snowpeaks of the Main Crest, or the Great Western 
Divide. 

Always in the mighty Kern are to be had rainbow trout 
of unusually brilliant coloring and exceptional fighting 
ability. Fly fishermen will revel in the possibilities of the 
long, tumbling riffles and swirling pools, which harbor 
fish of from one to several pounds in weight. I have 
caught them there almost five pounds in weight, and re- 
turned them to the water unhurt, so plentiful were large 
fish. 

The Kern floor is comparatively level for a distance 
of many miles; ideal camping spots are numerous, where 
one may dip his kettles directly from the smooth sod bank 
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Paradise Valley aptly names a beautiful section of the 
South Fork of Kings River Canyon. Here is a lov ely, 
secluded region with an elevation of 6,600 feet on the 

valley floor, above which glacial polished walls of granite 
tower to more than 3,000 feet. This altitude, as the 
Old Timer once remarked, “‘is just right for loafin’ and 
fishin’, and you don’t mind a bath in the river of a warm 
afternoon.” 

The river here is a continuous stretch of fine fishing 
water, well stocked with both rainbow and eastern 
brook trout of medium size. V ery properly Paradise is 
reached only after a hard climb up the canyon, or by a 
long descent down a tributary stream after a climb over 
sawmill or Kearsarge Pass from Owens Valley. 

One usually enters the South Fork Canyon from the 
west, either by way of Giant Forest, or up the main 
Kings River. Thus there are many miles of grand and 
rugged canyon to be traversed before reaching Paradise 
Valley, and this lower portion of the canyon may be 
likened to Yosemite. There are the sheer domes, rising 
almost to mile height above you; the smooth flowing 
river, the green meadows, the wildflowers, and majestic, 
warm barked conifers are all there; long graceful stream- 
ers of waterfalls plunge down the canyon side. There is 
cathedral quiet, with the murmuring vespers of wind 
and water only. Roads have not yet penetrated there, 

and you will have few neighbors. Thus does 
the great canyon differ from the more 

famous Yosemite. 
In the canyon of the Kings 
Middle Fork, thirty miles 
farther north, lies 
Simpson Meadow, 
probably the 
* garden spot 
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A view down the Kern Canyon 
from Chagoopa Plateau trail 


of the river to his cooking fire. 
Dry fire wood in convenient 
lengths is always close by. 

If you don’t know the Sierra, 
you will not believe all these 
luxuries possible, but the Red 
Gods are kind to us up there, after 
being aloof and alone for the 
seven or eight months of winter. - — } 

We usually loaf and fish a lot ~ ; 
the first week in our canyon camp, 
and spend much time and energy upon fancy camp cook- of all these enchanting canyon camp grounds. A series of 
ery, for it is great fun—and something of an art—to very green, flower-strewn meadows extend from the 
evolve many different dishes from the simple staples in south canyon wall down to the river, each separated ee 
the packs. There are wonderful possibilities in rice and its neighbor by clumps of firs, pines, and cottonwoods. 
raisins, when combined with certain seasoning and cooked dozen parties could camp here, one to a meadow, a forest, 
in various manners. A few eggs will provoke many serious a strip of clean sod river bank, and a long, swirling riffle 
discussions as to their final disposal, for they are as pre- to supply all the trout needed. And each camp could 


Horses and riders are willing to rest beside Lake Marjorie 


cious jewels in the Sierra camp. even have its private brook, slipping along close by. Here 
To reach the Kern one starts from Giant Forest, from one may reduce the scheme of existence to its simplest 
the resorts in the lower Kern Canyon, or even from Lone formula: rise in the morning, eat, rest, sleep . A pair of 


Pine, in Owens Valley; this route entailing an interesting bars put up at strategic points at either end of the valley 
climb over the Sierra crest at Cottonwood Pass, and per-__ will even remove any necessity of looking after your stoc k, 
mitting golden trout fishing for many miles along Golden — should they decide to wander off on the homeward tr: ail. 
Trout Creek in Whitney Meadow. It is good fishing, too! The river here is literally full of splendid, fair-sized 
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trout; and the great volume 
of water, broken into long, 
rock-studded riffles, swirls, 
and blue shaded pools, offers 
continuous fishing. I once 
tried to start at camp and 
fish to a point a mile distant, 
but had all the fish we could 
use long before reaching it. 

Ten miles downstream, 
rugged walled Tehipite Val- 
ley will woo the traveler who 
has taken the trail in from 
the road end at Cliff Camp, 
and this is the preferred route 
for visitors coming from the 
West. The valley floor is 
4,000 feet in elevation, and 
Sierra summer is best during 
July and August. You will 
loaf in the shade there, and sleep under only 
two blankets at night, but never is this com- 
paratively warm weather uncomfortable; 
the whispering breezes from the high coun- 
try always attend to that. 

One could spend many vacations in ex- 
ploration of these major canyons of the 
southern Sierra, and still have in prospect the great and 
equally impressive gorges of the San Joaquin, the Tuol- 
umne, and others. Then there is the lake country, 
stretching the entire length of the range at elevations of 
9,000 to 10,500 feet. Alpine and sub-alpine in character, 
with cold, frosty nights, it is true, but there is a certain 
charm about the lake country. 

After a week or longer in the canyon, we always tire of 
loafing, and plan an ascent into the high country. From 
the Kern we have two enchanting side-trips. If grand old 
Mt. Whitney lures, we start by climbing out the east 
canyon wall along plunging Golden Trout Creek, then 
travel silently for miles across the green sod of Whitney 
Meadow, climb through Siberian Pass, and camp at 
Crabtree Meadow. 

A new trail, now nearly completed up Whitney from 
the meadow, permits riding a horse to about the 13,000- 
foot line, and the remaining climb is an easy one. From 
the summit one really appreciates the tremendously 
rugged and sublimely grand nature of the range. Dis- 
tance up there is nothing; the peaks of Yosemite stand 
out clearly, 125 miles 
distant. The sink of 
Death Valley lies at 
your feet, directly east. tio 
You look over the aes co  -5 
desert ranges into Ne- >< 
vada. 

Sometimes, from 
our Kern camp, we 
have taken the up- 
river trail, a journey 
of enchanting changes, 
as we traverse the 
twenty miles of wood- 
ed canyon into the 
great lake basin, where 
the river is born. There 
are more than twenty 
deep, very blue lakes 
set in a maze of at- 
tractive little glades 
carpeted with bright 
green hair grass. Great 
boulders and hardy 
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Pass 
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the 
trail. 
hikers enjoy the 
novelty of snow in 
July. The burros 
are not so sure 
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old tamarack trees gath 
close under the lee of the roc 
ridges which bound the lake) 
and in their friendly shelte 
secure from the cold winc 
we pitch our tent. The:| 
lakes, lakelets, and tiny feed« 
brooks harbor amazingly bri 
liant and gamy golden trou} 

Guarding this great lak 
basin is a sweeping half circ! 
of magnificent high peak: 
many of them rising as pei 
fect and symmetrical cone 
to nearly 14,000 feet elevz 
tion. I have climbed one c 
these in the last two hours c 
afternoon, watched the su) 
set, and returned to cam)) 
during the short period o 
alpenglow. It is an experience never to bi 
forgotten, and almost lures one away fron) 
the charm and greater comfort of the canyor 
country. 

For years I scorned a tent for Sierra travel | 
relying on a waterproof “tarp” for shelte:) 
from wind and rain, until a light, compac* 
umbrella-type tent proved its worth. Its weight, wit 
pole, is 30 pounds, and the warmth it provides, especially 
for “high camps,” balances the added weight of bedding 
that would otherwise be necessary. Likewise, my wife 
and I evolved a double sleeping-bag, with a lambs’ woo! 
pad built in. The cover is waterproof and keeps out the) 
breeze. In this we use four wool blankets, and comfort- 
ably survive temperatures around freezing point. These 
two articles I commend enthusiastically to all prospective 
Sierra travelers; likewise, a nesting aluminum cook kit. 
Then, choose your “grub” supply carefully, keeping 
within a limit of 150 pounds for two persons for two 
weeks, decide the locality that appeals to you, and go to it. 

The choice of food as well as sleeping equipment is im- 
portant. Fancy things are neither necessary nor sensible, 
but there must be plenty of the sort of staples that keep 
well. The old-time packer relied chiefly on sugar, bacon, 
beans, flour, cornmeal, dried beef, rice, salt, and coffee, 
depending on his rifle and fishing rod to provide fresh | 
meat and fish. To this list we may well add canned milk, 
canned tomatoes and other vegetables, raisins and dates, ' 
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Selden 
The 


| 


sweet chocolate, bak- | 


ing powder, meat or 
vegetable extract and 
perhaps onions or gar- 
lic for seasonings, anda 
supply of oranges and 
lemons. Butter is a 
problem. If it 1s car- 
ried at all, it had bet- 
ter be stored in a can 
with a tight cover. 


at tenderfoot vacation 
campers who carry 
along so much stuff, 
but 1t does pay to be 
fairly comfortable. 


For balancing and 
bracing in a tight 
place on the trail, 
a horse’s four legs 
are twice as valu- 
able as man’s two 
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Old - time packers 
are inclined to snicker | 
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whe Ieruth 
About 
sun Bathing 


by 
Gerald 1-0 Gata 


I ow is your pigmentation?” 


The doctor shot the question 
at us so suddenly that we almost fell 
out of our chair. We would readily 
plead guilty to dandruff and fallen 
arches. We might even go so far as to 
admit palpitation some of these sum- 
mer evenings. But pigmentation— 
frankly, it had us worried. We vi- 
sioned ourselves submitting to a capi- 
tal operation for pigmentation—like 
appendicitis. 

Observing our bewilderment, the 
doctor smiled slightly. 

“Pigmentation means the color of 
your skin,” he explained kindly. “It’s 
usually a pretty fair index to health, 
for it shows how much sunshine you 
have been absorbing. Now I’m going 
to give you the best summer tonic for 
1930.”” He scribbled briefly on a pre- 
scription pad. 

Mentally, we hoped this remedy for 
summer languor wouldn’t be some 
bitter brown medicine. The doctor 
handed us the prescription. We folded 
1t without looking at it, for usually 
| prescriptions mean nothing to us but 

a lot of illegible and unintelligible 
_ Latin words. 

. “Any special pharmacist we ought 
to have fill this?” we inquired. 

“You might read it first,’ sug- 
|} gested the medico with a twinkle in 
his eye. 


E did, and this is what he said. 
“R. Ultra-violet rays. Dose: 
| Alittle every day.” 

We were still a little puzzled. 
Where would we buy these rays? 
How much would they cost? 

“Like most of Nature’s very best 
remedies,” the doctor explained, “‘this 
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Jimmy McGaffrey and John Borden of San Francisco, 


representative patients of Old Doctor 


Sunshine 








one doesn’t come in a bottle. And it’s 
absolutely free. It’s so simple that 
many overlook it, and others mistrust 
it. It means nothing but exposing 
your body directly to the rays of the 
sun for a short period every day.” 
And then the doctor, who, by the 
way, is one of the West’s leading 
authorities, told us about the marvel 
of this modern therapeutic agent— 
sun bathing. Really, though, it 
seems it isn’t so modern. The ancients 
worshipped the sun god in great 
temples fitted with galleries for nude 
sun bathing. Herodotus, centuries 
before Christ, prescribed sun baths 
for strength, and Hippocrates, father 
of medicine, taught that sunshine 
heals mentally as well as physically. 
Experience and instinct led the 
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ancient Greeks to sun baths, but we 
moderns until lately have neglected 
this great “healing force. Modern 
science had to tell us why sun bathing 
is beneficial before present-day people 
would go in for it. Now sun bathing 
has been reborn, just when most 
needed to offset the sunless indoor ex- 
istence most of us live. 


VEN now medical science doesn’t 
fully understand the effects of the 
sun on the human body,” the doctor 
candidly declared. ‘We do know, 


however, that properly used, sun 
bathing is highly beneficial. The 
light radiations, striking human 


skin, enrich the blood by making as- 
similable calcium, phosphorus, iron 
and probably other elements. They 
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Jimmy really should complete his 
sketchy costume with a sun hat 








increase the number of white blood 
cells, thus increasing our resistance to 
disease. Sunshine makes available 
vitamins in food and possibly the food 
material in the blood is likewise ‘vita- 
minized’ by sun rays. 

“As a practical matter we know 
that sun bathing soothes the nerves, 
tones up the system generally, and en- 
ables us to get more joy out of life. It 
also is valuable in treatment of cer- 
tain skin diseases. I cannot empha- 
size too strongly, however, that sun 
bathing is not a panacea. In fact, 


improperly used, it is positively 
dangerous.” 
When we asked him about sun 
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baths for children, he became highly 
enthusiastic. 


HUMANS are much like plants,” 
he stated. “They thrive on sun- 
shine. This is particularly true of 
children, who just can’t do without 
the sun. Rickets and other deficiency 
diseases of quite young children can 
be cured by sunshine. Like plants, 
children grow bigger and healthier 
when they have daily sun. They can 
get it, fortunately, without the dress 
conventions that hamper adults in 
their efforts to absorb ultra violet 
rays. 

“Infants entirely unclothed can be 
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beneficially exposed to the sun when 
they are a few weeks old. Exposure 
should be begun with very short 
periods, gradually lengthening the 
time to an hour at a time as a maxi- | 
mum. It is unfortunate that young- 
sters often have to go to the beach be-_ 
fore they get a sun bath. They should | 
get some sun at home every day, if | 
possible. Tots can play in the garden | 
in sun suits which expose ninety per | 
cent of the body surface to the sun. 

“Older children may dispense with | 
stockings and wear other garments as 
skimpy as possible. And all of us can | 
set apart some place in the home or | 
garden as a solarium, where we can 
take our sun straight—without any | 
clothes to dilute its benefits.” | 

‘““What’s the best time.of day for a_ 
sun bath?” we asked. | 

“Between 11 and 1 o'clock. The | 
sun’s rays are most potent then,” he | 
answered. “‘As we all know, they are | 
stronger in summer than in winter. | 
After disrobing, lie flat on the back, — 
stretched full length. A pillow | 
propped under one’s head adds greatly 
to comfort. Change the position 
every five or ten minutes—oftener if 
you feel like it—so as to give every 
part of the body its share of the 
health-giving rays. | 

“Overexposure of the face will give - 
it a rough appearance, so women who 
value their complexions will guard 
them from excessive sun, trusting the 
rest of the body to absorb ample 
ultra violet.” 

““What’s a good sun burn remedy?” 
we inquired. 

“Moderation,” laughed the doctor. — 
“Applying cocoanut oil lightly to the © 
skin before exposure usually prevents © 
burning.” 







See complexions for women © 
apparently will be popular again | 
this summer. So will backless bath- 
ing-suits. While modesty must be 
considered, even the censors should 
remember that sun rays can’t pene- 
trate bathing-suits, and applied to 
wet bathing-suits they result in an un- 
healthful broiling. 

“After the sun bath, nothing is 
more refreshing than a dip,” declared 
our scientist. “If taken at. home, a 
shower will pep you up. A slight 
temporary drowsiness after a sun bath 
may be excused. Generally, however, 
if you don’t feel happier after a sun 
bath than before, you should consult 
your physician before going in for it 
intensively. 

“Tf you lunch after a sun bath, eat 
lightly. If luncheon precedes ex- 
posure, allow.an hour before taking 
the sun. 

“Natural sunlight is best. When it 
is not available, artificial lamps are 
often beneficial. Carbon lamps, 





In this western home, seven high 
arched windows open into a porch 
especially planned for sun bath- 
ing. Designed by Willis Polk & Co. 








direction of the family physician, and 
large, powerful, mercury-quartz 
lamps may prove dangerous when not 
operated by an expert 
at a physician’s office or 
hospital. Burns are the 
danger of all such lamps 
-unskillfully used.” 
George Bernard Shaw 
does all his writing in a 
glass studio that re- 
volves on a turn-table 
to follow the sun. We 
rushed out of the doctor’s office de- 
termined to write this article while 
sun bathing, or be arrested in the at- 
tempt. (Inspection of this manuscript 


we must confess that, whatever the 
merits of sun bathing, it cannot be ex- 
clusively responsible for G. B. S.’s 
cleverness.) 

“One who hasn’t done any sun 
bathing should begin with quite mod- 
erate periods of exposure. Start with 
not more than fifteen minutes, work- 


This annex which lets more 
than a little sunshine in was 
built on to the main building 
of the Sacramento Orphanage 














however, should be used under the 


reveals none of Shaw’s famous wit, so 
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ing up to as long as an hour. 
Never prolong a sun bath when it 
is uncomfortable. Those who 
sunburn easily should begin by 
exposing for short periods first the 
arms, then the legs, then the 
torso, by degrees accustoming the 
whole body,” the doctor stated. 
“Naturally, the deeper one’s 


Enjoying life ‘‘out where the 
sun shines a little brighter’’ 
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tan, the more benefit one gets 
from the sun,” we suggested. 

“Not at all,” responded the 
doctor. ‘““That’s a popular, but 
mistaken notion. Sun burn is 
not the goal of sun bathing. 
Rather it is the infiltration of 
violet rays through the skin and 
into the tissues. Now a coat of 
tan is Nature’s protective coat- 
ing against sun stroke and over- 
exposure. It keeps out the 
harmful rays, but if it becomes 
too deep, it also excludes the 
beneficial rays. Negroes, for ex- 
ample, have very heavy pig- 
mentation, designed to protect 
them from the violent sun of 
Africa. Yet negro children 
suffer more from rickets than 
white children, because their 
dark skin shuts out the energiz- 
ing rays. And as a curative 
agency, sun baths are distinctly 
less effective for negro than for 
white children. 


HERE is no advantage in 

carrying sun baths to the point of 
burning, which is extremely painful 
and absolutely valueless. Remember, 
too, that the rays of the sun rather 
than its heat are beneficial, so don’t 
risk sun stroke or heat stroke by brav- 
ing the midday fury of the sun for 
long periods in the summer. And 
cover the head, particularly the back 
of it, if the sun makes you uncom- 
fortably drowsy or dizzy. An old 
straw hat or paper creased into a hat 
will afford light covering and at the 
Same time permit ventilation. The 
sun dries the hair and sometimes fades 
it—another reason for covering the 
head when the rays are strong. Chil- 
dren, particularly, should wear hats 
when playing in the sun.” 

Wherever you live there is almost 
certain to be some place in 
the garden, or on a veranda 
or roof, where a sun bath 
can be enjoyed in comfort 
and privacy. For our- 
selves, we rigged up a few 
sheets on the balcony at 
home. Though surrounded 
by apartment houses and 
in a space only eight feet 
by three, we had perfect 
privacy. Anyone with a 
roof or porch can do the 
same and better. 


SUN porch really can 

be as bare as those 
who use it,” declares Aus- 
tin Moore; prominent San 
Francisco architect. “It 
can be any size. The only 
requirement is 
should 


and easterly 


that it 
have a southerly 


than 
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ix Rules 
For Sun Bathers 


1. Be moderate. Deep tan is un- 
necessary. Sunburn is dangerous. 


2. The best time of day for a sun 
bath is between I1 o'clock and | 
o'clock. 


3. Covering the head is insurance 
against sun-stroke and heat-stroke 
on very warm days. 


4. A dip or shower exhilarates 
after a sun bath. 


5. Eat lightly after a sun bath. 
Following a meal, allow an interval 
of an hour before taking the sun. 


6. Painting your sun-porch green 
removes glare and soothes the eyes. 





westerly exposure as that will best 
catch the morning sun. 

“At the St. Francis Yacht Club in 
San Francisco, we built a porch for 
sun bathing only. It consists of a 
space on the roof thirty-five by forty- 
five feet, enclosed by a wall seven feet 
high. The height of the parapet, of 
course, will be regulated entirely by 
the requirements of privacy and the 
height of surrounding buildings. 

“The floor is concrete, covered with 
regular tar roofing and overlaid with 
wood, which can be easily cleaned, 
simply by turning a hose on it. Floor 
and walls are painted green, which 


City dwellers can adopt this idea of a 
roof sun-room equipped with quartz 
glass—good for either plants or people 
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prevents distressing glare 

“The home sun-bath may be 
enclosed with quartz glass whick 
permits the beneficial rays tc 
enter, but excludes wind and 
rain. Or it can be a combinatior 
of a sun-bath and a sun-room. 
Given window spaces in the 
proper locations, one can either 
fit them with quartz glass or in- 
stall plain windows that swing 
open to permit unobstructed 
entrance of the sun. 

“Another way to make the 
room adaptable for purposes 
other than sun bathing is to in- 
stall Pullman-type windows that. 
slide below the surface of the 
window sill, giving free access to 
sun rays. 

“A room equipped this way 
can be used winter and summer, 
as a sun-bath, study, or sewing-. 
room by day. Depending upon 
the number of windows and how 
wide you like them opened, it. 
will serve also as a bedroom or 
sleeping-porch. Some such com- 
bination 1s the most practical way to 










enjoy sun bathing and conserve space 


at the same time.” 


hele from the East invar- 
iably comment upon the sturdy,’ 


husky youngsters, bare-legged and 
bare-headed the year round, that 


testify to the health-giving qualities | 


of the western sun. Of course it is the 
same sun that our eastern friends 


know, but it does seem just a little 
nearer and its rays are in general less | 


diluted with smoke. ‘ 
Even here in the West, however, 

parents may well give thought and 

attention to the “sunning” of their 


children. In this connection it is in-— 


teresting to consider the virtues of the 
open-air nursery school for the chil- 
dren of pre-school age. In 
the Journal of Home Eco- 
nomics, June, 1928, ap- 
pears an abstract of the 
Health Report of the Lon- 
don County Council of 
October, 1927. This re- 
port gives figures to show 


the children who have at- 
tended open air nursery 
schools show diseased con- 
ditions upon entering ele- 
mentary schools, as against 
thirty to forty per cent 
among children without 
nursery school back- 
ground; that eighty to 
ninety per cent of two- 
year-old entrants to nurs- 
ery schools have rickets, 
and all are cured within 
one year in the open air 
school. Think it over! 
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that but seven per cent of | 
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How to Butld 
The Cactus Garden 





Neo plant lover of the present day 


can deny the fact that a cactus 
>pidemic has been sweeping over the 
country at an alarming rate of speed, 
rathering its victims from all the dif- 
erent paths of horticultural life. The 
-ose specialist, the dahlia enthusiast, 
or the delphinium fan may suddenly 
‘all in line and surprise himself by se- 
curing a few species of cacti for study 
or pleasure. 

Accepting the fact that cacti are 
opular today, it might be interesting 
o try to find a reason for it. For the 
lant collector who is always on the 
ookout for something odd, unique, or 
infamiliar, these desert plants afford 
inusual interest. New varieties are 
veing discovered constantly, and col- 
ectors are spending much time try- 
ng to affix names to the species which 
ul be acceptable to all cactus author- 
ties. No doubt there are many plants 
mn the market today parading under 
ew titles which’ were given names 
rears ago by an early plant explorer, 
ut, for the convenience of the stu- 
ent and layman, some definite 
omenclature must be provided if this 
ype of plant life is to be understood 
nd studied. 


LIMINATING the collector from 
the discussion, what are the char- 
cteristics which attract the home 
ardener to the cactus? Is it the pe- 
uliar shape of the different species? 
glance at a small number of the 
lants will indicate a diversity of form 
hich will amaze the novice beyond 
xpression. Or perhaps the variety 
f color, both in stem and spines, 
rouses the interest and stimulates 
e desire to own a few of these desert 
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by 
Edna Betts Trask 


The Author of “Southern 
California Gardening” Dis- 
cusses a Popular Plant Family 


inhabitants. To the inexperienced, 
the word “cactus” brings up a mental 
picture of terrible thorns—perhaps 
because of some recent personal con- 
tact which is rather difficult to forget. 
These very thorns, though painful to 
touch, are many times tinted with the 
softest colors—some rose and pink, 
others mahogany, yellow, or cream. 
Many times the fleshy stems will have 
a mottled color of purple and green 
(Echinocereus coccineus) or a blending 
of soft .green, cream, and_ pink 
(Opuntia monacantha variegata). There 
are many other possibie reasons for 
the appeal of the cacti to plant lovers 
all over the country, but to those who 
live in Southern California, it is their 
adaptability to arid conditions which 
probably makes them attractive. 

A glance at any cactus plant will re- 
veal an astonishing example of Mother 
Nature’s ingenuity in providing pro- 
tection for her plant children. Grow- 
ing in a situation which would mean 
sure death to tender, green leaves, 
this part of the plant has been reduced 
to spines. The stem of the cactus, 
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instead of assuming a graceful, dainty 
form as in most green plants, has been 
transformed into a thick, juicy mass, 
capable of retaining a copious amount 
of water. The outer covering of the 
stem is hard and sometimes glossy, 
preventing evaporation at a time 
when water is unobtainable. Thus it 
can be seen that in a climate where 
rain comes only in the winter with a 
long period of summer drought, this 
great family of cactaceae plays an im- 
portant part in the horticultural life 
of the West. 

Many amateur gardeners entertain 
at some time a desire to grow a few 
cactus plants in their garden, but be- 
come discouraged when viewing such 
large collections as are seen in the 
Huntington Botanic Gardens in Pasa- 
dena. They think of their little gar- 
den with its limitations, and wonder 
how a place can possibly be made to 
accommodate cactus specimens. When 
one considers the few needs of these 
desert plants, combined with their 
easy culture, it should not be difficult 
to provide space for them. For ex- 
ample, take the little garden in the 
photograph on page 17. Located on 
the south side of the house, beneath a 
window and adjacent to the cement 
driveway, these sun-loving plants 
thrive when the thermometer registers 
in three figures. 


i planning a cactus garden, keep in 
mind the fact that they are native 
to an area where the soil is sandy and 
coarse; where water is present only in 
winter; where the sun’s rays beat 
down 75 per cent of the 365 days; and 
last but not least, the very nature of 
their construction is such as will not 
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stand too much moisture on their 
juicy stems. Although many authori- 
ties disagree with me, I believe that 
more failure in growing cacti is 
due to overwatering, causing rot, 
than any other. In other words, 
provide perfect drainage for your 
plants. If you can build up your 
bed in order to provide a ‘sloping 
surface, so much the better. It 
will assist the run-off when water- 
ing, and at the same time afford 
an attractive setting for the speci- 


mens. In any case, mix plenty of 
sand, gravel, light soil, and 
broken plaster into whatever 


ground you select, as this will help 
greatly in preventing base rot. 

How to arrange the plants depends 
on the amount of space available. 
Naturally the planting will be more 
attractive if plenty of room can be 
allotted each cactus. But, in the gar- 
den of the average home owner, every 
available foot of ground 1s in use, and 
to find even ten square feet is usually 
a problem. So most cactus gardens 
are crowded. It might be suggested, 
however, that as far as possible, all 
plants of the same family should be 
placed together. A trip to the desert 
itself, especially in the Morongo Val- 
ley region, will do more to acquaint 
the novice with Nature’s method of 
distributing plants than volumes of 
reading-matter. Out here in the vast 
stretches of desert waste, the cacti are 
grouped in masses of the same genera 
where for ages the new growth has 
been blown down from the parent 
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This cactus answers to the 
name of Echinocactus grusoni 


stalk to lie prostrate until finally 
rooted at the base. 

As to arrangement of plants accord- 
ing to height, this depends on the 
rapidity of growth of the specimen 
and the ultimate height it will attain 
in later years. The Opuntias, for ex- 
ample, have some varieties which 
become bushes in a couple of years, 
while the ‘old man cactus” (Pilo- 
cereus senilis) is exceptionally slow in 

growth. Generally speaking, 
the taller specimens should be 
set towards the back in order 
not to crowd or conceal the 
smaller and more fragile plants. 

A good time to start a cactus 
garden in Southern California 
is any time. This is strictly a 
personal opinion. If the trans- 
planting is being done in the 
rainy season, do not water 
unless a very hot, dry spell 
occurs. In summer, after July, 
at which time water should be 
withdrawn, the danger of base 
rot is less likely, which makes 
this time especially good for 
setting out the plants. 

When to water the cactus 
garden? I have seen this ques- 
tion dealt with many times, 
both in talks and in written 
articles, but I believe each 
gardener must answer this by 
experience. If you have planted 
your cacti according to their 
native habitat, why not give 


Left, another little plant with 
a big name—Opuntia bigelovi. 
At right, Cereus spachianus 
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them moisture at the time, and in the 
quantity Nature gives it to them? In 
Southern California, the rainy season 


the heaviest storms in January. | 
By April, the rain has practically | 
stopped. By July, the atmos- 


_tions are with us. Therefore, 
withdraw water at this time, and 


until November or possibly De- 
cember. 

In buying cactus plants, ex- 
amine them for bruised roots or 
injured stems. If such are found, 
cut out the affected part, place 
in the open air, out of the sun, for 
a few days before ’ planting. Do not 
water, but let Nature heal the injury 
in her own way and add to your 
knowledge of horticulture. 

One other precaution before leav- 
ing the subject of culture: Do not 
make the mistake of giving your 
plants animal fertilizer. It takes a 
long time to exhaust the soil where 
cacti are planted—they seem to 
thrive in infertile ground. A little 
bonemeal, however, is good. 

~ And now to turn to the individual 
varieties which the amateur might 
enjoy having in his first collection. 
What an endless problem this would 
be if actually attempted! With all 
the many personal tastes among plant 
growers, can you imagine anything 
more conducive to an argument than 
to try to pick out a few indispensable 
cactus varieties! Here are a number 
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usually starts in November with |: 


phere is dry and the desert condi- | 


do not worry about your plants | 
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which I have enjoyed in my own ama- 
teur garden. In the Opuntia group, 
there are many attractive forms. 
O. macrodasys, a flat-leaved, jointed 
type, with a soft green stem, covered 
with tufts of brown, tiny spines. O. 
monacantha variegata is a taller plant, 
with a mottled stem of green, cream, 
and delicate pink. O. ursina, some- 
times called the “grizzly bear,” is 
literally smothered with long, white 
spines. O. ramoissima is different 
from the foregoing in that the stem 
assumes a cylindrical shape. The sur- 
face is covered with extra long, single, 
yellow spines, a decided contrast to 
the ‘grizzly bear.” O. digelovi is rather 
a dangerous member of the Opuntia 
group because of its barbed thorns. 
Place it in the back of the garden 
where you will not brush against it. 








And this one is Echinocereus 
rigidissimus, but we call it 
the porcupine’s bonnet 
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Among the Mammillarias, there are 
many desirable varieties. Most of 
them are globular in shape and can 
be safely placed towards the front of 
the cactus bed. M. grayont, or rather 
Phellosperma tetrancistra, which has 
a cluster form of growth, is covered 
with little protuberances or warts, 
from which grow thousands of fine, 
white spines. 

Other varieties which will surely 
please the inexperienced are Echino- 
cereus engelmannti, Echinocereus rigid- 
issimus -(Rainbow Cactus), Astro- 
phytum myriostigma (Bishopshood), 
Mammillaria dioica, and the “old 
man cactus’  (Pilocereus senilis). 


An attractive little cactus gar- 
den with two of its roomers 
in detail. The one at right 
is Astrophytum myriostigma 


To those who are unacquainted 
with the large family of cactaceae, | 
suggest a trip to some prominent pri- 
vate collection where the many at- 
tractive specimens are properly la- 
beled. There is no better way to se- 
lect varieties than actually to see 
them growing. What might please 
one person may not be so attractive 
to another. But make an attempt to 
see these strange creatures of the 
desert and be ready to realize the 
wonders of Nature. Too many per- 
sons accept the other fellow’s descrip- 
tion of plants because of lack of time 
to roam around. Get more pleasure 
out of Nature’s gardens—there is no 
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admission fee! There are sure to be 
one or more cacti collections in your 
neighborhood. 

The greatest of Nature’s cacti gar- 
dens extends across the southwestern 
part of the United States—particu- 
larly in Arizona and New Mexico. A 
trip across these states, especially in 
spring, will reveal many fascinating 















varieties of cacti, and all who are in- 
terested in such plants will enjoy 
studying them in their native habitat. 

It is important, however, that we 
buy our cacti from reliable dealers 
rather than attempt to transplant 
them from the desert. Plant robbers 
have already destroyed so much of 
the exquisite beauty of our Southwest, 
we who love plants must do our part 
in conserving what is left. 

Epiror’s Notre:—A Cactus and 
Succulent Society of America has re- 
cently been organized for those who 
are interested in the subject. If you 
wish further information regarding 
the organization, just let us know. 
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How A FISHERMAN 
Pe CooKS FISH 


by 
Tod Pewem 
Who Has Learned at 


First Hand All About 
Western Camp Life 










































air circulate through and keeps 
the catch sweet. A canvas bag or 
sack will not do this, and, placed 
in such a container, fish will 
sweat or soften very rapidly. 

If your fisherman doesn’t clean 
each trout carefully in his gift to 
you, you shouldn’t wait until sun- 
rise to shoot him. At any rate, it 
is best that fish should be cleaned 
as soon as possible after taking. 
If they can be dressed, either then 
or afterward, without the use of 
water, so much the _ better. 
Rightly, water should not touch a 
fish from the time he’s lifted out 
of it, a wriggling, kicking fighter, 
until just before he goes into the 
pan. During all this interim, they 
should be keptclean, cool, anddry. 

When your fish are clean, hang 
them up, head down for better 
drainage, in a cool place. If you 
have to handle them in an unpro- 
tected spot, take some means to 
keep insects away from them. If 
you put them in a refrigerator, 
never let them touch the ice, as to 
do so will impair their flavor. 








PHOTOGRAPB 
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HE proper cookery of game fish begins 
the instant they are taken from the One of the 
water—and this 1s something you can mail to eet joys of a 
any fisherman whom you have reason to sus- sae ATED 3s 
? % 5, : eating the fish 
pect of designs involving gifts of fish. The 
very first thing after a fish is removed from 





his native home, he should be killed. A rap a 
against a rock or the side of the boat, or a 
blow on the back of the head or, best of all, per Caer 
knife severance of vertebrae will do the trick Bee aaa nee 
painlessly and inst antly. in willow creel 
Next, the fish, trout especially, should be 
placed in a ba ket creel of willow. The 


uch a container lets the 


open construction o 
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Certain kinds of fish, notably black bass, taken 
rom muddy water, should be skinned rather than 
caled. Scaling removes the inedible armor where- 
vith Mr. Bass protects himself, but does not get rid 
f the distasteful flavor of mud. Skinning a fish 
nay sound like a difficult task but it is not. It’s 
eally much simpler and a whole lot cleaner than 
lressing them. To do it, remove the fins, loosen the 
kin with a sharp, small knife—a good, thin-bladed 
yaring knife is very handy for the work, if sharp— 
oosen the skin just behind the gills, and then pull 
lown on it, toward the fish’s tail. Some fishermen 
ike to use a small pair of pliers for this job. It 
should come away easily, especially if coaxed a little 
vith your sharp knife, and there’s your fish, ready 
or cooking. 


aS or other fish taken from spring-fed running 
water, however, will be well-flavored and can 
ye scaled instead of skinned. To scale a fish, lay 
im on the table, take the tail in your left hand, and 
vith your right hand scrape the fish, tail to head, | 
with a fairly dull knife. There are patent scalers | 
nade for the purpose that are very good. They are 
ike a knife but have a saw-tooth back edge. The | 
yoints of the saw-teeth catch and remove the scales {| 
etter than any straight blade will do. Atall events, | 
ise a dull knife as scaling is not so good for the 
dge of a sharp one and a sharp blade will catch 
nstead of sliding and dragging as it should. 


Strike three—and Mr. Fish is out! 



















Once scaled, many cooks prefer to lay black bass in 
brine for an hour or so before cooking—that 1s, if the fish 
were taken from muddy water. Bass may be baked, 
boiled, fried, or broiled by any of the methods described 
ater in this article. 

Trout, on the other hand, are almost universally fried, 
ither in deep or shallow fat. Before cooking, trout should 
e washed. Add a little salt to a pan of water, immerse 
he trout in it for a half minute or so, then rinse through 
everal clear, cold waters. Do not leave the fish in the 
ater longer than necessary. Dry them inside and out 
ith a clean cloth. 7 
Small trout, running from one-fourth pound to one 
ound in weight, should be fried whole, but it is just as 
ell to cut larger trout into medium-sized pieces. Dip 
he flesh into beaten egg, then roll it in fine bread or 
racker crumbs, cornmeal, or flour into which a little 
alt has been mixed. Have the fat hot and put the fish 
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Lakes and streams in Rainier 
National Park abound in trout 





into it, just like you were frying potatoes in 
deep fat. Use a heavy, deep pot—a Dutch 
oven or an old-fashioned iron kettle. Any 
of the good vegetable shortenings, lard, or 
salad oils are excellent for frying fish. A 
wire basket—the same one you use for fry- 
ing potatoes—is a handy container and 
makes it easy to withdraw the fish when 
done, as cooking makes them tender and 
flaky and hard to handle. 

The fat should be hot but not smoking. The fish should 
remain in it long enough to become done through, and as 
this period varies with the size of the fish and the temper 
ature of the grease, it is difficult to state in minutes. 
Actually, the appearance of the fish and your own judg- 
ment will guide you better in this, after you have cooked 
one or two fish, than any set rule. If you doubt whether 
a fish is done, try flaking the meat a little with the fork; 
if done it should break quite easily and with a granular 
fracture where the fork is twisted in it. 

When done, remove your fish to a soft cloth or to some 
brown paper or white desk blotters to drain away the 
surplus fat. Remove to a platter, previously heated, and 
garnish with parsley, lemon, and such trimmings. Take 
a big platter; you’ll want it to contain all the trout needed 
to satisfy the family’s appetite if you cook them this way. 

To pan-fry the fish, proceed as already indicated except 
that the fat should not much more than cover the bottom 
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of the pan. Heavy iron or alumi- 
num skillets are excellent articles 
for this purpose. Have the fat hot, 
pop your fish in, and cover them 
up. After a few minutes, turn them 
over so that both sides will be 
nicely browned. A long-handled 
fork or cake-turner is good for this, 
as the grease frequently spits and 
sputters. Butter, clear fats, and 
vegetable cils of various sorts are 
all good for this justly popular method of fish cookery. 

This sort of cooking is well adapted to the ordinary 
pan-sized fish that comprise the bulk of the catches today. 
I’ve eaten thousands, I suppose, of such fish and the most 
tasty of the lot were some prepared by my old friend and 
fellow-angler, Colonel Goree of Texas. I liked them so 
well I made him tell me how he did it, and here’s the secret: 

He fries them in melted butter, into which he has 
stirred the juice of a lemon, a teaspoonful of Worcester- 
shire sauce, a teaspoonful of salt, a little pepper, a dash 
of cayenne, and some paprika. Man, you’ve never tasted 
anything like them, either in camp or at home. 

If, however, you want to be especially Ritzy in prepar- 
ing such fish, there is one of Joseph Leiter’s “Favorite 
Old Recipes” that has never been beaten. Here it is, 
just as he gives it: 


Brook Trout En Papillote 


“Make good stuffing with fresh mushrooms and bread 
crumbs. Split and bone trout. Put them in well-buttered 
paper. Cut the paper in the shape of a double fish longer 
than the trout. Stuff, lay them in paper. Turn over the 
side that the juice will not run out. Bake twenty-five 
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Cooking Western Game 


HIS is the first of a series of 
articles by Mr. Powell on the 
cooking of western game. 
second, telling how to cook veni- 
son, will appear in an early issue. 
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minutes. Before serving cut enough 
off the top of the papillote to allow 
the guests to take the fish out. Put 
lemons around the dish, but there | 
must be enough gravy in the papil- 
lote.’’ You’ll want to use vegetable 
parchment paper for the “papil- 
lote.”’ 

Broiling methods differ with the 
size of the fish. For small ones, do 
not remove the heads, but lay the 
little fellows on a broiler and cook them under fairly high 
heat in your gas or electric broiler. Get your fish up 
pretty close to the flame or element. Anyway, make a 
quick job of cooking them. 

In broiling large fish, remove the head, split the fish 
down the back and lay them out on the grill. Broil under 
a moderate fire so that they will be cooked through. In 
either case, lay strips of bacon across the fish while cook- 
ing; it flavors them nicely and adds interesting garnish 
to the dish when serving. 

As for time of cooking, it varies with the size of the fish, 
as well as the temperature of the oven and heat of the 
broiling flame. Try the fish with a fork; if the flesh is 
flaked easily it’s done. Rare fish does not flake readily 
nor do the flakes have a firm white color or the individual 
fibers show as clearly as when the fish is thoroughly 
cooked. 

All fish should be cooked done, but not overdone. All 
fish should be served*on a hot plate or platter, or else an 
ice-cold one. Fish chills quickly, and there is nothing less 
palatable than lukewarm fish, unless it be lukewarm soup. 

To bake trout or other fish—and this is the method 
which is most favored for large fish—clean them very 
thoroughly, remove the fins but leave the head and 
tail on. Place in an open roaster, well buttered or 
oiled so that the fish will not stick. Bake in a moder- 
ate oven until well done, basting’ frequently with 
the butter and drippings in the pan. 

A variation of this method is to butter the pan, 
put in the fish, pour in a cupful or so of milk, and 
cover closely before putting in the oven. This, 
however, is used more with sea fish than with fresh 
water varieties. 

Fish cooked by either method may be stuffed with 
a bread dressing like that used for chicken or turkey, 
and, especially when they have little flavor of their 
own, this is very effective. To do this, simply en- 
large with a knife the cavity left after dressing the 
fish, fill this with the dressing, sew it up, and bake. 
Use dressing sparingly, however, for it will swell 
and may burst the fish open. 

One of the best fish dinners I ever ate was erected 
on a foundation of cold boiled steelhead, but the 
cooking of that fish could have been applied equally 
well to salmon or any large trout. This fish was 
simply cleaned and then boiled whole. Since a four- 
or five-pound fish is too large to go in an ordinary 
pot, this one was boiled in the lower half of a large 
roaster. The fish was laid on the grill that comes 
with these roasters, covered with boiling water, a 
teaspoonful of salt added, and it was cooked until 
done. (Ordinarily about ten minutes per pound is 
allowed for heavy fish.) It was then carefully taken 
out, drained, allowed to cool, and chilled in a re- 
frigerator. When cold, Mr. Fish was covered com- 
pletely witha layer of onions, beets, tomatoes, and 
cucumbers, all sliced thin, over 
which a French dressing was 
poured. The whole was garnish- 
ed with lemons and parsley, 
and it certainly was delicious! 
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Here is Tod Pow- 
ell himself, going 
into action in 
the Kings River 
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ko LANNEN and I were 
| down on the Copper River flats, 
near Cordova, Alaska, one cold, 
‘stormy afternoon in November. Most 
of the birds had already gone south. 
We were in hopes of getting just one 
| more shot at a flock of geese before 
they had all left for the land of gun 
clubs and “‘no hunting” signs. A 
| blusterous north wind was blowing 
down off Sheridan glacier and with it 
came rain and snow. There was a 
thin layer of ice over the ponds, and 
this, covered with a few inches of 
| snow, made the going rather treach- 
-erous. We had to watch every step, 
| to keep from getting into one of those 
deep holes which are very common 
out on the flats. 

We finally reached our blinds, and 
| after waiting there for several hours 
without sighting a bird of any kind, 
we gave up and started out on a six- 
mile hike back home. It would be 
dark within an hour, and it always 
pays to get out of those flats before 
the sun goes down. Just as we were 
crossing an open sand bar, a lone 
mallard sailed high over head. It was 
the first bird we had seen all day. I 
) took a shot at him for luck, and to my 
| surprise down he came. 

My bird fell some 75 yards from 
where I shot, and after retrieving him, 
I started on the run to catch up with 
| Kink, who had gone ahead. What did 
I do, but run right into one of those 
holes, through the thin ice, and drop 
clear out of sight in that ice cold 
water. Wowie, it was cold! Ina jiffy, 
I bounded out of that hole, luckily 
holding on to my gun, and stood there 
| on the bar soaked to the skin. Know- 
| ing what it meant to be caught like 
that, so far from home, and with the 
| weather getting colder all the time, 
the only thing to do was to wring as 
much water out of my clothes as pos- 
sible and head for home on the double. 

Just as I started wringing out my 
heavies, with all my other clothes in a 
wet heap’ beside me, Kink hollered 
out, “Get down, here they come.” 
What a predicament to be in! No 
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blind any- 
where near, I, 
dressed 2 just | 
like September 
Morn, my gun 
all full of mud and 
water, and four big 
Canadian honkers 
headed straight for 
the bar I was on. 
Realizing this would 
be about the last 
shot we would get at a goose that fall, 
I grabbed my gun and made ready for 
them. It dawned on me then that I 
had emptied the magazine the first 
thing after crawling out of that hole, 
to prevent the shells from swelling in 
it. Where was my ammunition? After 
digging around in that pile of wet 
clothes, I found my shell vest and 
started loading as fast as I could. I 
was shivering, my teeth were chatter- 
ing, and my fingers were blue from 
the cold. I managed to get four shells 
in the magazine when Kink opened 
fire. 


pane were coming in right over 
him, and apparently had not seen 
me out there in the open. Kink fired 
six shots, and although a good shot, 
got only one bird. The other three 
birds veered slightly and headed 
straight over me, but they were climb- 
ing fast. There was no time to lose. 
In went a shell, but due to my numb- 
ness, and anxiety to get ready to 
shoot, I grabbed the stock too tightly, 
and accidentally fired, tearing a big 
hole in the snow in front of me. In 
went another shell, and as though fate 
was against me, the same thing hap- 
pened again. What a break! In went 
another shell, more carefully this 
time. The geese had already passed 
over head, and were fast leaving those 
parts. I took a good aim and missed. 
In went the fourth and last shell. 
They were just about out of range 
now, but I had to get me a goose. 

A miracle happened! Those three 
birds, flying in a line, climbing, and 
going straight away from me, dropped 
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To prove my story is true 


like a shot. Could I be seeing 
things? No, there they were. 
Two of them hit the bar like a 
truck horse falling off the 
Woolworth Building, while the third 
one volplaned down with a broken 
wing. I’ve heard of people getting 
buck fever, and I want to tell you that 
right here, I had goose fever, or was it 
chills? Anyway, I just stood there, as 
though stunned: Kink yelled to me 
to get that cripple before it got away. 

Dropping my gun, I took off out 
across that bar like a Comanche In- 
dian on the warpath, yelling at every 
breath. Soon my bird was in the 
alders, traveling fast, with me hot on 
his trail. What a chase that was. It 
lasted for fully a quarter of a mile, 
through alder brush, across streams | 
had to swim, but what did I care now? 
The water didn’t seem cold any more; 
and I was so numb that I didn’t real- 
ize that the brush was scratching me 
badly. Finally, old John Goose gave 
up the race, and turned, ready for 
battle. He clipped me a good one in 
the face with his good wing before | 
got the old strangle hold around his 
neck. 

When I got back to where Kink was 
he had picked up my two dead birds, 
had wrung out all my clothes, and 
hurriedly helped me get back into 
them. They surely felt warm! By the 
time I was dressed again, it was just 
about dark, and we hit out for home 
as fast as we could go. On the way, 
Kink laughed as I had never heard 
anyone laugh before. He said that the 
sight he had just witnessed was the 
funniest thing ever produced. Some- 
how, I couldn’t laugh, but after we 
reached home and I had a change into 
some warm, dry clothes, and had 
a cup of hot coffee, I laughed, too 
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HOUSE DESIGNED BY WILLIAM WILSON WURSTER, ARCHITECT 


There Must Be Romance in 


The Home You .Buille 


HE building of a home is such a 

personal thing that most of us 
resent delegating it to another. If, 
when we were ready to build, we could 
stop all other work and just build a 
house and watch it grow by our own 
labor, that would be a supreme enjoy- 
ment. Unfortunately or otherwise, 
today most of us must delegate the 
designing and building of our homes 
to people who are trained in these 
activities. We can toa certain extent, 
however, 
our homes and make them our own 
personal creations. 
simple and small houses, many will 
find it possible to create their own 
homes. In the small, peasant, domes- 
tic architecture of Europe, which is 
today copied a great deal, the work 
was done by the owners, working 
along with craftsmen. 

Let us suppose we are all going to 
be our own architects and wish to 
plan our homes. We must start then 
with a picture of our family in mind, a 
program of the room requirements, a 
cost or area limitation, a site survey 


(with contours, views, and_ trees 
marked), and a sun and wind dia- 
gram. Contours are not required on 
level lots. 

With the se factors established the 
process 1s to work out a scheme which 
will approach the perfect solution. 

The life of the farmhouse 
centers under the gallery roof 


& 


take part in the planning of 


In the matter of 


Says 


William I. Garren 


SUNSET’S CONSULTING ARCHITECT 


We should also keep in mind that 
while planning, the design of exterior 
and interior must develop parallel. It 
will be easier if we understand the 
theories that underlie all good plan- 
ning, especially as applied to a home. 

To begin with, we should know 
what the functions of a house are, and 
just what our needs are. In living 
(outside of work) we eat, sleep, and 
play. As a component part of society, 
we are gregarious and neighborly. 


ings. 


We have friends. They visit us and 
admire our positions and our dwell- 
Protection from Nature’s 
forces must be considered. Privacy 
from the group is also important; our 
aesthetic life, the enjoyment of beauty 
and order, as well. These are all our 
fundamental needs. 

Now let us consider how these 
needs are served within the home. 
Certain elements are common to all 
homes, whether large or small. Such 
elements are summarized in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs: 

First, there must be a place in 
which to cook—the kitchen. 

Second, we need a place in which to 
eat—the dining-room. Some people 
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eat in the kitchen, because it is warm 
or convenient; while others eat in the 
| living-room, because it is enjoyable to 
eat in a large room and at the same 
| time saves the cost of the dining-room. 
| To care for our sleeping hours, we 
have bed spaces or bedrooms. Some 
| sleep in living-rooms, others in bed- 
rooms designed for two persons, while 
some few persons prefer a separate 
sleeping-room for each member of the 
household. 
} The leisure hours and hours for 
| play and for avocations and entertain- 
} ment are spent in the living-room. In 
| olden times these were parlors and the 
| family lived in the dining-room or 
kitchen, while the parlor housed the 
| albums and stiff chairs. 

The sanitary department of a house 
is of course important. Baths and 
toilets are now considered essential in 
all American homes where sewerage 
disposal or septic tanks are possible. 

We have now re- 
duced our house to 
} its fewest possible 
terms—cooking, eat- 


A Home 
In the Hills 


Designed by 
W. W. Wurster, 
Architect 


iN: HOUSE that embodies all 
the romance one could wish 
for is the one shown in the pho- 
tographs on these three pages. 
Built at the end of a spur in the 
Santa Cruz mountains, the de- 
sign grew with charming infor- 
mality out of the demands of the 
site. A garage of rammed earth, 
pisé de terre, stood in the midst 
of large madrones and redwoods, 
looking off beyond a vineyard 
and an apple orchard below to 
the sandy beach of Monterey 
Bay. This “‘farm”’ is a place of 
peace and rest—of the realities 








ing, sleeping, play- 
ing, and sanitation. 
Quite simple, is it 
| not? Of course, we 
| are not overlooking 
| the fact that some 
famiies have base- 
ments, some have 
garages or stables, 
and some keep ser- 
vants and so need 
room for them. 
These things, how- 
ever, are details not 
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Three separate 
bedroom groups 
provide privacy for 
guests and family 
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Here is the charming corner fireplace 
in the “yard group’’ main bedroom 
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rather than the formalities of 
life—and so it seemed imperative 
to make the house simple and 
direct, and free from any dis- 
torted or overstudied look. 


The rammed earth building 
formed the nucleus of a separate 
sleeping-unit, consisting of own- 
er’s bedroom, dressing-room, 
bath, and guest room. High up 
over the water tank in the tower 
is a “‘lookout,’’ most romantic of 
sleeping-quarters. 


The main house stretches 
about two sides of the yard, 
which is paved with redwood 
discs set in sand. Garden and 
terrace walls are of hollow tile, 
and house walls are of rough 
vertical redwood boards, left 
without battens. 


Under the gallery roof the life 
of the farmhouse centers. Here 
on long benches vegetables are 
prepared, here the wood is 
stacked, here the supplies are 
brought to the service pantry 
which adjoins the front door. 































The “‘lookout”’ 
in the tower is 
a favorite place 


common to all. 
There are also 
many details or 
parts of rooms to 
be considered 
later. 

There are 
many elements 
outside the 
home, affecting 
our plans, that 
must be consid- 
ered. We have 
Nature and its 
forces—wind, 
rain, snow, sun, 
moon, all of 
which are con- 
trolling factors. 
Let us later consider these forces in 
arranging the plan. 


UR friends, too, exert quite an 

influence on our homes. We 
want our home to be the essence of 
hospitality, both in its outward ap- 
pearance and its inward use. Many 
would get their greatest enjoyment 
from parties and friendships and the 
admiration of neighbors. To some the 
envy of neighbors is a pleasant sensa- 
tion. 

There is also that all-important 
consideration, the outdoor use of the 
house. Many homes in the past had 
front lawns adorned with iron deer, 
and back yards with rubbish and iron 
pails. We all know now that this is 
wrong. We build for external beauty 
to be sure, but our homes are for our 
personal enjoyment. We need some 
outdoor privacy. It is not considered 
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good taste, in small towns or cities, to 
take sun baths on front lawns. There 
should be a sheltered garden leading 
from the house. Sleeping spaces out of 
doors in warm climates are very de- 
sirable. Wherever possible, the gar- 
den should grow out of and be 
planned with respect to the house; 
and glass openings should make one 
conscious that the garden is a part of 
the house and not a separate thing. 

In deciding upon the number of 
rooms in a house, outside of kitchen, 
dining-room, living-room, and bath, 
the discussion limits itself to how 
many bedrooms, a personal matter 
for each family to decide for its own 
requirements. Maids’ rooms, music 
rooms and book rooms are all matters 
of individual needs. In very large 
homes there are many special rooms 
serving particular needs of the mem- 
bers of the family and, if a large 
amount of entertaining is to be done, 
there are guests’ cloak rooms with 
toilet facilities. 


| BY planning your home, the relation 
of rooms must be simple and 
orderly. It should be evident why 
rooms are in certain places. The 
rooms should be placed so that public 
or general family uses are separated 
from personal and private uses. “Cir- 
culation” is a word which architects 
use to express that function of a plan 
that makes it easy for one to enter and 
walk from room to room, or part to 
part, with ease. Vistas between rooms 
and halls to the garden are always 
beautiful and add interest and ro- 
mance. Ceiling heights should be con- 
sidered in proportion to size of room; 
and the living-room, if large, might 
have a higher ceiling than other parts 
of the house. Wide door 
openings or arches between 
the main rooms and _ hall 
give an air of freedom. 
Every room should have its 
general furniture arrange- 
ment planned along with 
the room plan. Make your 
plan so that it will conjure 
up a story book romance at 
every angle, in every use, 
and you will have a success- 
ful house. 

Privacy in a house, that 
is, between members of a 
family, involves separate 
bathrooms, dressing-rooms, 
studies, dens, sewing-rooms, 
and the like. These again 
are matters of personal con- 
sideration. The purse rule 


is a good general rule—it 
generally decides such fac 
tors for us. As psycholo 
gists make us more and 
more conscious of our per- 
sonalities, greater privacy 
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becomes necessary. To preserve 
proper friendliness between members 
of a family there are two equally 
effective methods of planning. One is 
to have more privacy. The other is to 
have less privacy. 


aS to the size of rooms, again your 
purse will tell you. It is usually a 
problem of how large you can afford 
to make them. All people know how 
large they should be, but. not how 
small they can be. I thought perhaps 
I could set down some sizes, but after 
glancing over many plans, I decided 
that any size is a proper size, if it fits 
your needs and your purse. 

Bedrooms should have closets. All 
houses should have, off the hall, separ- 
ate closets for guests’ wraps, linens, 
soiled linen, cleaning implements and 
table boards. Bathrooms should have 
medicine and towel cabinets. Living- 
rooms should have a fireplace and 
book shelves—with books on the 
shelves. Kitchens should have built- 
in cabinets in which there is a specially 
planned place for everything. There 
should be storage space, a laundry, a 
porch, a garage, and a furnace room. 
Since the advent of Spanish low- 
roofed architecture, attics have fallen 
into disuse. 

Arrangement is something difficult 
to talk about. Perhaps we can best 
approach it by solving the problem of 
exposure of rooms. In hot climates, 
kitchens should have northern ex- 
posures; in cold climates, or where 
they serve as warm living-places, they 
should have south and west exposures. 


The living-room floor is made 
of 12x24-inch boards laid in 
an attractive basket pattern 
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Bedrooms in hot climates face east 
and north; in temperate climates, east 
and south; in cold climates, south and 
west. Living-rooms should be planned 
with respect to view or sun or garden 
use. Dining-rooms are usually ar- 
ranged for sunset views. In hot cli- 
mates, however, they face east for 
cool afternoon exposure or outdoor 
dining-terraces. Children’s rooms are 
usually given the preference for sun- 
light. Your ideal arrangement then, 
will be the one that, consistent with a 
good exterior design, gives each room 
the exposure best suited to its use. 
Arrange your plan so that you do 
not have to pass through bedrooms or 
bathrooms to get to the other rooms. 
In small houses passage through 
living-rooms and at times dining- 
rooms is not undesirable. Halls are 
city requirements and are not always 
essential in small towns where living 
is informal. In arranging your rooms 
or plan, remember that the trades- 
men’s or service entrance should not 
be in view of the family entrance. 
Raw food and supplies coming to the 
house should flow (as it is termed in 
industrial plants) from source to con- 
suming point. Kitchens should be de- 








signed for prepared food to flow from | 


preparation point to table in progres- 
sive order. Soiled dishes should flow 
from dining-table to sink board, to 


dishpan, to dry rack, and finally to~ 


cabinets in progressive order. This 
type of planning will save many steps 
for the housewife or help. 


Ea and dining-rooms — 


should, so far as possible, be 


protected from household noises and — 


interruptions. The sound of a cream 
whipper during dinner will disturb 


one in the act of being the 
perfect host. Wall spaces 


spect to furniture and sun 
and ventilation, and not en- 
tirely for exterior design. 
The door between kitchen 
and dining-room should be 
toward the side and not in 
the center of a wall. Living- 
rooms are generally better 
with the entry doors on the 
long side of the room. Fire- 
places may be at the end or 
side of the room and are 
often interesting in the cor- 
ner. Bathrooms separated 
from living- and dining- 
room walls—silent plumb- 
ing notwithstanding—will 
now and then save a blush 
during the bridge game. 
We will not discuss 
beauty or design in this 
article on planning, except 
to say that no plan, and in 
fact (Continued on page 51 
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‘The Problem 
of Storage 


by Edgar 
Harrison 
Wileman 


Moore storage space is the cry. Whether it be in 


planning a new home, restoring an old one, or 

adding a piece of furniture, cupboard room, hanging- 
space, extra shelves, and additional accommodations are 
demanded. The reason must be that we have more 
things to store, more clothes, more kitchen utensils, 
more playthings for the children, and more books and 
magazines. It may-be that we are tidier than we used 
to be and like to have “a place for everything 
and everything in its place.” Peep into the 
average dresser drawer or clothes closet 
and see if this is not true! Cer- 
tain itis that the more modern the 
house is, the more thought and 
study are given to practical, 

workable ideas for useful stor- 
age space in all rooms with- 
out adding unnecessarily to 
the expense or cutting 
down valuable floor space. 
Huge built-in features, 
such as desks, bookcases 
with glass doors, and buf- 
fets or side-boards, such 
as were fashionable 15 or 
20 years ago, are not con- 
sidered desirable in the 
newer homes. The effect 
too often produced by these 
fixtures is one of extreme 

“woodiness.”” When built of 
mahogany or any very dark 
wood they give a depressing, stuffy 
atmosphere. One of the most effec- 
tual ways really to modernize an old 
home is to tear out much of the heavy wood- 
work in the shape of the articles enumerated 
above, as well as those semi-divisions composed of book- 
cases with columns above which divide many dining- and 
living-rooms. 


aay WINDOW SEAT is permissible when it hides some 
undesirable feature or really seems to belong to the 
well-planned decorative scheme, but should not be toler- 
ated when it takes up valuable space which might be used 
to better advantage. Certain built-in features in our Co- 
lonial style houses may be classed as decorative as well 
as useful. Many Colonial rooms are paneled and painted 
white. A large wood mantel may be a feature of the room 
with cupboards built on either side, through the glass 
doors of which may be seen colorful books or silver 
and china. These same rooms may have a corner niche 
or cupboard built in for the display of ornaments. All 
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A cozy corner in 
an upstairs hall 


Chintz dresses up 
the linen closet 


these structures are deco- 
rative provided they are 
well designed and in cor- 
rect proportion. 
The newer homes, and 
especially those with a 
Spanish feeling, may have 
shelves for books and orna- 
ments let into the wall. These 
are sometimes placed in the wall 
on either side of a fireplace, but 
there is no fixed location for these 
open shelves. One may be constructed 
to balance a door or window on the other side 
of the room or be placed conveniently near a reading 
chair. Do not, however, spoil a long wall by having 
shelves let in in the only available space for sofa or piano. 
Among the pieces of movable furniture which provide 
storage space are the decorative cabinets, which are par 
ticularly attractive in a living-room. There is the Italian 
Credenza, the Spanish Varguefo, the French Commode, 
the E ‘nglish Court Cupboard, or even the Chinese lacquer 
cabinet, all useful storage pieces for the various styles of 
homes. They may be used for books, magazines, music, 
loose photographs, or to hold that heterogeneous collec 
tion of articles which accumulate in the average living 
room. 
The popular secretary, a desk with drawers below and 
bookcase above, is suitable for many homes. It combines 
so many features in one piece of furniture and 1s a happy 
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combination of utility and deco- 
ration. Perhaps we usually asso- 
ciate them with Colonial homes, 
but they were designed and made 
in England before coming into 
vogue in this country. They were _ 
also made in one form or another in other countries, so 
there should be no difficulty in finding a style to suit your 
home. A magazine rack or stand is a useful addition toa 
living-room; it helps in keeping a room tidy as well as 
allowing one to find quickly any desired magazine. 

Storage space for dining-room utilities naturally de- 
pends on the size of both house and family. The newest 
vogue calls for keeping as little as possible in the way of 
china, linen, or glassware in this room. The pantry, 
usually located between the kitchen and the dining-room, 
is the storage place for dining-room equipment. It is here 
that cupboards should be built, using to the limit all 
available wall space. Shelves 
should vary in height, and 
drawers also; much valuable 
space is lost by having to 
devote a space twelve inches 
high to the storage of cups 
or sherbet glasses. 


N the dining-room the 

usual pieces of furniture 
may be placed according to 
the wall space. If it 1s neces- 
sary to keep china, glass- 
ware, or linen in this room, 
then careful attention must 
be given to the selection of 
buffet, server, and china 
cabinet so that they may 
hold all articles needed for 
daily use. Space must be 
found in kitchen cupboards 
for the surplus. 

The kitchen’ is the work- 
shop of the home and should 
therefore be equipped with 
the best in labor-saving de- 
vices and planned with a 
view to the saving of every 
possible step. The stove is 
sometimes set on a tiled top 
cupboard, the height of the 
usual stove legs. This cup- 
board holds pots and pans 
which are “right there” 
when needed, and the inside 
surfaces of the cupboard 
doors are fitted to hold lids 
and covers so that every- 
thing is at hand. Cupboards 
in general should be built up to the ceiling, for while the 
top shelves may be out of reach, yet there are scores of 
articles which are needed only occasionally, and therefore 
may be stored on these higher shelves. In addition to 
the useful and attractive built-in features, there may well 
be a good kitchen cabinet. These scientifically planned 


conveniences combine the utmost in accommodation with 
a minimum amount of floor space. All kitchen wood- 
work is gayly tinted today and the cabinet is naturally 
painted to harmonize. 

In the hall, a clothes closet should be planned near the 
front door with a convenient full length mirror in the 
back of the closet door. There should be plenty of hooks, 
a shelf top and bottom, and space for golf sticks. tennis 
rackets, and other sports equipment that the family uses. 
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A roomy buffet provides ample 
space for china and silver 
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If a man is fortunate enough to 
have a den, it is here that much 
material may be stored. Most 
men like to accumulate things; 
perhaps they have a mania for 
collecting—a relic of their boy- 
hood days. The majority of “collections” of any kind are 
a nuisance when it comes to finding a place for them, so 
by all means plan a den for the man who has a bug for 
collecting things, even if it has to be in the attic or the 
basement. 

Notice the illustration where a corner of an upstairs 
landing has been made into a useful sewing- or reading- 
nook. A window seat, which is a magazine repository, 
has a cushion covered in the same semi-glazed cretonne 
as the window curtains. On either side small shelves were 
built into the wall, and these are filled with books and 
ornaments. A convenient chair stands near, together 
with a low table for work or 
tea and a lamp for illumina- 
tion at night. 

When we come to plan 
equipment for bedroom stor- 
age, there are many good 
ideas which may be carried 
out at little cost. First of 
all, bedroom furniture to- 
day is planned for greatest 
utility and with space-sav- 
ing devices. More drawers, 
with plenty of small ones, 
allow articles to be found 
more quickly—always pro- 
vided you know which 
drawer they are in! These 
same drawers are parti- 
tioned and often have little 
sliding devices in them for 
general utility. Many dress- 
ing chests are made taller, 
allowing room for an extra 
drawer. Hanging shelves or 
even built-in shelves are 
permissible both for utility 
and decoration. Closet and 
dressing-room features are 
perhaps even more numer- 
ous now than kitchen de- 
vices. A charming linen 
closet feature is illustrated 
on the preceding page. It 
shows an open cupboard 
having the inside of the door 
lined with a small allover 
design glazed chintz, and 
a smart plaited chintz edg- 
ing runs along the shelves. 

Small drawers in the closet should be provided with 
little partitions to contain rolled up hose. Sloping 
shelves or those unique patented features for shoes should 
be built in, and there should be a good supply of well- 
shaped clothes hangers. Small hat stands, sliding trays, 
hampers for soiled linen, trouser hangers, and tie holders 
should be provided in every bedroom closet, with such 
other accommodations as the personal requirements of 
the occupant may necessitate. 

There is ample scope in the average closet for the exer- 
cise of considerable ingenuity. Much space is wasted in 
most closets. A little thought and some small appliances 
and fittings will soon convert a “hole in the wall” into a 
convenient and space-saving wardrobe, besides allowing 
you to find things more easily and to dress more quickly. 


JUL Y Stoel 








PWe Learn 
About Lupines 


from 
Sydney B. 
Mitchell 


Josr as a generation or two ago the French 

plant breeders took the tall hardy phloxes 
of the eastern American woods, and, after cross- 
ing and selection, returned them to us as won- 
derful midsummer border materials, so in our 
own day the English have taken our Pacific 
Coast lupines, annual, perennial, and shrubby, 
and from them have developed some of the 
best of our new garden plants. These improve- 
ments in the appearance of the wildlings, in the 
way of larger flowers, bigger spikes of bloom, 
and more lovely colors, do not affect the original 
preferences of the parents as regards culture, so 
it is desirable to consider the natural conditions 
under which they are found. 

While the annual lupines are widely scattered 
over the West, it is in California that they most 
abound. The climate of the golden state is 
beautifully adapted to growing annuals—early 
fall rains to germinate the seed scattered in 
summer, a winter of moisture, but enough sun- 
shine to keep them growing nicely, a late spring 
or early summer for perfect flowering, and a 
dry, sunny summer to ripen the seed. This dry 
summer climate is far less favorable to herba- 
ceous perennials; much water has to be given those in 
our gardens coming from sections where there is more 
summer rain. This being so, the gardener in California or 
other localities where such conditions prevail will realize 
his advantage with annual lupines and his handicap with 
herbaceous perennial ones. He simply cannot grow the 
latter with the ease and success of one who has the cli- 
mate of Puget Sound or of England, so if he has space for 
only a few lupines, his choice should be for the annual 
varieties. 


pp ERE are dozens of species from California, Texas, 
Spain, Palestine, and other regions, but compar- 
atively few are to be found in seed catalogues. I commend 
for first choice of annuals the selected and improved color 
forms of the western L. hartwegi, fine robust plants which, 
when given space, will make nice bushes covered in late 
spring or early summer with many spikes of flowers. Its 
height, about 2% feet, and its range of colors make it the 
nearest possible substitute for the perennial L. polyphyllus 
for southern California gardens. I remember, when in 
Santa Barbara in early May, seeing lovely drifts of its 
skyblue form in a walled garden. There are also dark 
blue, rose, and white selections offered by coast seedsmen. 
Less commonly found are the slightly shorter Lupinus 
menziesi (syn. sulphureus), with attractive spikes of yel- 
low flowers; the taller and robust L. pi/osus, in dark blue; 
the blue and white and the cream and pink garden forms 
of L. mutabilis, equally as tall, about three feet, or the 
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Every westerner knows the lupine 


many quite dwarf varieties in delicate pink, carmine and 
white, yellow shaded orange, and rich blue. I tried some 
of these last from the best known English seedsmen, and 
found them very neat, only about a foot high, and of real 
garden value. 

All annual lupines should be sown where they are to 
flower, preferably in the fall where the winters are not too 
hard, so as to get the advantage of the rains during their 
growth. Thin out to a foot apart. Sown in fall, they all 
flower in spring or early summer, and it must be acknow! 
edged that they go to seed pretty soon after and their 
place must be filled with later summer annuals. . 

A few years ago I bought an English garden book with 
a colored jacket picturing a border of irises and perennial 
lupines in Gertrude Jekyll’s garden, I believe. I fervently 
wanted to try just that combination in my California 
garden, which was full of irises. Since then, in the Eng 
lish magazines I have seen dozens of pictures showing 
wonderful clumps of these lupines, and I have read cata 
logue descriptions of named varieties calculated to drive 
one mad because the importation of the plants 1s prac 
tically impossible. There is, however, a refuge in that 
seed is now offered of the best kinds, and though it will 
give considerable variation, a large proportion will come 
very much like the parent from which the seed was se- 
lected. Listen to these descriptions: Downer s Delight, 
deep rose; Moerheim1, soft rosy peach; Eastern Queen, 
rosy buff and fawn; May Princess, rich vi let blue; Snow- 


drift, pure white. Also, enticing mixtures are offered under 
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such names as Downer’s strain, Hark- 
ness strain, Six Hills hybrids, each the 
selection of some grower with his own 
preferences in preponderance of col- 
ors. But I know now that they are 
not for me, as my garden is on a dry, 
sunny hillside. 

True, I managed by frequent water- 
ing to flower a few plants sent me 
through the kindness of a Seattle 
garden friend from a lupine specialist 
in Washington, and in a Hillsborough 
garden, twenty-five miles south of 
San Francisco, I saw nice clumps 
where the enterprising amateur had 
raised them from English seed and 
with lots of water, fertilizer, and some 
shade from the hot afternoon sun, had 
nice big clumps in good flower, the 
best I have ever seen in California. 
But from Oregon north these plants, 
all developed from L. polyphyllus, are 
radiantly happy, for they are quite 
at home, their parent being a wild- 
flower on the north Pacific Coast, 
luxuriating in damp places, such as 
the ditches along the railroad right- 
of-way between Portland and Seattle, 
where they make clumps in no way in- 
ferior to those of English gardens. So 
the amateurs—and professional gar- 
deners, too—of Oregon, Washington, 
and British Columbia should special- 
ize in these “hybrids” of L. poly- 
phyllus. \ believe that most strains 
are pure polyphyllus, though the 
blood of L. arboreus is undoubtedly 
being introduced into some strains, 
but of that more in later paragraphs. 
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These lupines are easily raised from 
seed, either in flats or a shaded seed- 
bed outdoors, in fact they self-sow 
quite freely under favorable condi- 
tions. Do not plant them out too 
close, for when they make good 
clumps they should be from two to 
three feet apart. They are probably 
best treated as shortlived perennials, 
and, after they have flowered two or 
three seasons, may with advantage 
be discarded and replaced by young 
plants. To increase the stock of a 
named variety or some especially fine 
seedling, resort to division of the roots 
or make cuttings of the young side 
growths and root them in sand under 
a glass. As with many hardy herba- 
ceous plants, for example delphi- 
niums, seedlings are more vigorous 
than those grown from division or 
cuttings. 

There is one hope for the California 
gardener. The plant breeders have 
been crossing L. polyphyllus with the 
native Californian L. arboreus, and 
ultimately we may get strains with 
many of the qualities of the former, 
but with some of the drought-resist- 
ant character of the latter. 

Most Californians know L. arboreus, 
the tree lupine, even though its name 
is new to them. In the sand hills 
along the ocean south and west of 
the Golden Gate and bordering the 
early stretches of the Skyline Boule- 
vard out of San Francisco, it grows 
wild; a shrub four or five feet in 
height, sometimes less, on wind- 
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Each spring I laughed when you were planting zinnias. 
“What do you see in them?” I always said. 

To me they seemed such coarse and gaudy creatures, 
Flaunting their variegated yellow-red. 


You called my heliotrope and mignonette 

Too-perfect ladies in their gauze and lace, 
Dressed for pale evenings by sad, dripping fountains, 
When a faint crescent veils a timid face. 


“Patrician 1s their perfume, it is true, 

But peasants wear the scent of fields,” you said. 
And now, dear love, in memory of you, 

/ grow gay zinnias in my garden bed. 


CLARE Woop SHIPMAN. 





blown mesas, each stem terminating 
in a raceme of the characteristic pea- 
shaped lupine flowers, in cream, prim- 
rose, or yellow. Its fondness for sandy 
soil and ability to get along without 
summer water are very evident. Of 
it English seedsmen offer improved 
forms, still mostly in shades of yellow, 
but now including also some blue and 
old gold. They are just as easily 
raised from seed as is L. polyphyllus, 
but they vary a good deal from the 
color of the parent. 

The tree lupines are coarse, strag- 
gling plants, best adapted to the re- 
moter parts of the garden, but of 
value for their ease of culture and 
their summer season of flowering. 


When they get old and unkempt, it is | 


best to throw them away and re- 
place them with young plants. Here 
again it is possible to increase any de- 
sired form by means of cuttings. L. 
arboreus is not the only bush lupine. 

The coast valleys of southern Cali- 


fornia supply several varieties, and — 


one Los Angeles specialist in native 


plants offers three kinds in gallon cans © 


and also seed of the most widely dis- 


tributed one, L. paynei, “Payne’s | 


tree lupine.”’ This last forms a round- 
topped bush from four to eight feet 
high with silvery green foliage. A 
color range of lavender, dark blue, 


rose pink, and white is claimed for its : 


fragrant flowers, produced in racemes 


from eight to fifteen inches long. It, — | 


and indeed all the tree lupines, are ex- 
cellent for clothing rough, dry banks. 





You answered they were strong like peasant people 4g 
Wearing with pride their fluted Sunday-best, 
Wholesome of heart, with honest, sunburned faces \ 
Smiling above bright scarf and velvet vest. : 
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A Letter Which Will 
Interest Every Gardener 
Whose Vacation Ticket 
Reads,‘To the Northwest’ 


ee SUNSET EDITORS: 
May I doa little broadcasting 
through your friendly western 
magazine at this, the beginning of 
the summer vacation season? Like 
the most of you, I, too, am debat- 
ing where to go this year and what 
to see, and to help me decide the 
question, I have accumulated a 
collection of circulars, folders, and 
_ printed matter put out by trans- 
_ portation companies and Cham- 
_ bers of Commerce. Now, helpful 
and interesting as this material i 1s, 
























it fails me in one respect—it says 
little about the gardens, flower 
_ shows, or fiestas in the various 
communities. Personally, when I 
I visit a city, I like to spend a few 
hours inspecting gardens—public 
and private—to gather bouquets of 
ideas which I can later transplant 
to my own Seattle garden. 

I find that the publicity material 
for our own Charmed Land is also 
somewhat lacking in this respect. 
For that reason I should like to re- 
mind all western travelers who 
love gardens that one has not seen 
the Northwest country unless he 
has stood in a sunny hillside garden 
on the very edge of the Sound where 
delphinium, foxgloves, poppies, and 
daisies nod greeting to all the 
great ships sailing by. 

I would remind you 
also that during the 
summer months, the 
regal lily reigns supreme 
in most northwest gar- 
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Tibet, were brought to this country in 
order that she might sway her golden 
scepter over our hearts. I would urge 
you to visit the great lily farms along 
the Columbia where acres of these 
lilies are grown commercially, the 
bulbs being shipped to all parts of our 
country. Here, too, you will be 
greeted by miles of smiling pansy 
faces—purples, yellows, whites, and 


One of many places in 
The Charmed Land 
where ‘‘loveliness keeps 
house’’—a bird sanc- 
tuary on the shore of 


Beyond Our Gard 





her gown, the prince 
with his feather.”’ 
Then there are the 


rock gardens, hun- 
dreds and hundreds 


dens—that royal lady Lake Washington of them, some of 
of the flowers whose an- which have gained 
cestors, rescued by dar- world fame because 
ing plant explorers from the heights of of their beauty; for The Evergreen 


Play ground 1 is not Sra green! There 
are magic carpets § ealore, of pinks and 
blues and snowy white, and soft 
lavenders and purples as well—rain 
bows of color spl: ashed on gray rocks 
with at least one pot of gold for every 
rainbow. 
Here, in the midst of a 
homes and charming gardens, stand 
our city parks, eac h a great garden in 


blacks—best fe ubed, I think, by itself where one may wé alk through a 

the little girl poet as ‘“‘Velvets, the sea of roses and rhododendrons, fe ee 

king with his cloak, the queen with and fir trees, each variety carefully 
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labeled. These parks of our Charmed 
Land are more than horticultural col 
lections; they are arboretums of 
beauty, each nook and corner packed 
with fairy color schemes and practical 
landscaping ideas which the traveler 
may carry home along with his other 
vacation memories. Even the park 
keepers here are delighted to stop 
their digging, spraying, or whatever 
they are doing, to explain in detail 
just what care each plant or hrub 
requires in order to make it a happy 
inhabitant of yout garden 

With our giant mountains, rushing 
rivers, and blue k we ofrer mu i 
of beauty to vou who visit tl North 
west, but remember have not 
seen our true beaut\ ts until you 
have seen the glory of our gardens, 


that a just beyond our 


—Mrs. M. E.H., Seattle. 
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EATING UP Ata 


by 
Katherine Ames Taylor 


Who Has Dined Extensively 
and Intenstvely GK om the Mexican 
| the Canadian Lane 





casually * 


()x: of the earmarks of a real traveler, I find, is his 
ability to mention casually “‘that little restaurant 


oes for bouillabaisse”’ or to refer 


( 
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in Soho where everybody g 

off-hand to a market stall in Italy “where the tagliarini is 
made by one inspired.” Art ga alleries and ruined castles 
fade into insignificance by comparison, w hile unimportant 
hamlets stand out with startling clearness because of some 
new and delicious food discovered there. 

Yet eating, like another well-known 1 institution, begins 
at home, and it is not neces$ary to cross the ocean to be- 
come mighty persuasive about “ce matter of foods. For 
this country, it seems, is not only geographically divided, 
but gastronomically, as well. Every section has its 
specialties, and only the initiated know to a nicety just 
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ere to order what. For the rest of us, there is a lot of 
i t ie, stake of order- 
he shores of the Great Lakes, where 
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white fish is king, or demand baked apples for breakfast in 
Imperial l 1ere grapefruit is grown. Full many a 
trip has been marred by no greater calamity. 

Here in t I ire to speak up myself with 
something of an oo, for in the course of our wander- 
ings, we have eaten extensively and intensively up and 
down the Pacific Coast, collecting food finds with the 
same zest that some collectors have for brasses or lalique 
glass. Some of these discoveries seem worth passing 
along to others in quest of distinctive dishes of the West. 


editor remarked 
SO oe T know for 

9 California is to ¢ n aba st ” It hap- 
be one of Pop Ernest’s aa os Ni ich called 
ut lit w ll dese , too, for no- 
k more tempt- 
gly p- In fact, he admits it was he who 
put the pop in the popularity of this ae in that little 
is perched on to the wharf at 
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naturally tough sea-food into palatable tenderness. The 
Orientals, too, have long used abalone, dried, and carried 
like the ‘ Serky” of early Westerners. But it is only com- 
paratively recently that this “gastropod mollusk” has 
achieved real popularity among the rank and file of West- 
erners. When well prepared, it is not unlike the eastern 
scallop, subtle and delicate in flavor, and you are likely to 
cultivate an enormous liking for it. I have seen those 
with whom abalone is a positive vice! 

The old Hof Brau, or “The States Cafe,” as it was 
later known in San Francisco, was one of the first to 
feature abalone. They still specialize i in it, serving it as 


steak, in chowder, cocktail, with Louis sauce, even in 
hash! And they serve it 
well. But Pop Ernest glori- 


fies it! He has 
his own diver 
who gathers 
them fresh 
each day. 
Then they are 
soaked in vinegar 
to soften them, or 
pounded until tender, 
dipped in delicious bat- 
ter and fried in deep fat 
until they are a golden 
brown, and served to you with 
tartar sauce, as delicate a sea- 
food as you will find. To crown a 
meal of abalone steak, crisp green salad 
with real French dressing, crusty French 
bread, piping hot, and amber coffee, Pop can sometimes 
be wheedled into making for you one of his famous rolled 
pa crammed with imported jam, liberally sprin- 
kled with sugar, then marked across its length with a red 
hot poker. That poker trick is worth remembering, for it 
adds quite a touch and caramelizes the sugar. 


PEAKING of desserts, have you ever eaten zabaione 
—that rich, smooth, seductive favorite of the Italians? 
7 can find it in almost any of the French and Italian 
restaurants here in the West, and if it is not on the menu, 
u can usually have it made to order. It is made by 
ating eggs and powdered sugar together in a double 

r, nis over a low fire, beating constantly until the 
ntents become thick enough to sustain a coffee spoon 
upright in the middle. During the whipping, sherry, port, 
or some other mild cooking wine 1s added to give it flavor. 
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Solari’s, in San Francisco, make about the most delicious 
zabaione I have ever tasted. But it comes high and may 
well be the feature of your evening’s entertainment. _ 

To return to distinctively western dishes, there is one 
sea-food which is found no place else in the world except 
on a narrow strip of beach along the Highway between 
San Luis Obispo and Santa Barbara. It is the Pismo 
clam, a giant among its relatives. Pismo Beach proper 
consists of a handful of homes and almost as many cafes 
where this unique clam is served. You can have it baked, 
in chowder, steamed, or, best of all, minced and deviled in 
its crab-like shell. A deviled Pismo clam is an experience 
Mr. Gourmet can boast about for some time to come! 
Incidentally, it is said of this beach that it is the only 
place in the United States where a man can earn his 
living by working only one hour a day! Between four and 
five or five and six o'clock in the morning, the clam 
diggers are out in full force, gathering in their harvest, 
which is bountiful, and by breakfast time the day’s work 
is done. 

One of the outstanding varieties of fish in the West is 
the rex sole, an aristocrat among fish, as its-name sug- 
gests. It is a small sole which is fried whole, like a sand 
dab, and if you are at all adept you can remove all of the 
bones in one operation, leaving only the sweet, white 
meat. It is particularly popular among San Franciscans. 
It is fun to introduce this fish to a stranger 
within the Golden Gate, and then watch him 
spread the gospel of the rex sole like a true 
crusader. Sand dabs, too, are a real western 
delicacy. They are excellent at Bernstein’s, 
in San Francisco, and many other places, in- 
cluding Catalina Island, where these queer 
fish abound. 

One of the well-known sights of 
San Francisco is Fisherman’s 
Wharf, on the Em- 
barcadero, where 
the natives flock 
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for their fresh sea-food cock- 
tails. For 15 cents you can 
have your choice of lobster, shrimp, crab, oyster, or clam, 
according to the season, “served where they are caught. 

Little booths line the street, offering their wares, and 
along the sidewalk Italian and Portuguese fishermen boil 
their crabs, dripping from the sea, in huge kettles Cun 
small wood-burning stoves. Tall ships, and small ships, 
and round-the-world liners slip out of the Golden Gate, to 
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the land of poi 
and mangoes, to 
the coconut dain- 
ties of South 
America, leaving 
you serenely 
spearing shrimps 
from your cock- 
tail along San 
Francisco’s fa- 
mous waterfront. 

But for a’ that 
and a’ that, West- 
erners do not live 
exclusively on sea- 
food, you know. If the abalone is sufficient reason for an 
Fasterner’s coming to this land, the avocado is an even 
better reason for his remaining. At certain seasons of the 
year when there is a good crop, this luxury is to be had 
here for as little as 15 or 20 cents apiece. Consequently 
almost everybody eats them. We have them with 
tomato or grapefruit in salad, or alone, with lemon or 
lime juice squeezed over them. We eat them in cocktails, 
in tall glasses. We even mash them with salt and pepper 
and a dash of lemon juice and spread as sandwich filling 
between thin slices of brown bread. But this vegetable- 
fruit reaches supreme heights as served in a small cafe on 
the outskirts of Monrovia, in the heart of the avocado 
belt, alternating with slices of tender chicken on toasted 
rye bread in the real sandwich de luxe. I have forgotten 
the name of the place, but if you are near Monrovia, you 
cannot fail to find it, for those sandwiches are advertised 
beyond any possibility of their eluding you. 

Friends from South America were lamenting, recently, 
that here in the land of plenty, it is almost impossible to 
find fresh fruits served in the hotels. These appeared 
often enough in salads, in fruit cocktails, in ices and des 
serts, but the common garden variety of peaches, pears, 
oranges, apricots, cherries, or apples were to be had, they 
complained, only after an appeal to the head waiter, the 
manager, and two or three others. Coals are not served at 
5 New castle, oby iously , on the assump 
tion that everyone 1s surfeited.” Con 
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WESTERN GARDEN FLOWERS 


99 
a 
Squill Scilla 
— scillas are beautiful little 
spring flowering bulbs, possessed 
of a dainty grace that brings toourgar- 
dens the charm of the woodland dell 
One of the most appealing of these, 
Scilla sibirica, is better adapted to the 
more northerly sections of the Pacific 
Coast than to California, whereitseems 
to miss the stimulation of its native 


t 

cold winters. Its wonderful pure blue 
bells, poised on fairy stems three or 
four inches , are charming when 
seen in drifts in grass under trees. 

Scilla nutans, the English wood 
hyacinth or bluebell, is a little taller 
than S. sibirica, growing about eight 
inches from the ground. Its stems are 
curved like shepherd’s crooks, and the 
bell-shaped flowers hanging from 
them are in various shades of blue, 
rather weak lilac pink, and white. 
The blue ts by all odds the most pleas- 
ing of these colors. This little bulb is 
very good to naturalize, or it may be 
planted in close masses in the flower 
border. 


By far the bes 


f the scillas for 


California is S. canta ulata, which 
comes from Spain and is therefore at 





and warmer 


a climate drier 
than that of England. It is a vigorous, 
pstanding bulb, attaining a : hei ght of 
welve inches or mor re, and increasing 
with great rapidity, for ng big colo- 
nies with many flower s tems. It natu 


ralizes excellently, and is seen to ad- 


vantage in clumps in flower borders 
doing well in woodland conditions. 
As with S. nutans, there are bl 

whites, and lilac pinks, blues « y 


out in attractiveness. 

The bulbs should | 
early fall, a few inches 7 
need not be distu evs few 


ee | 





Painted Daisy 


(Pyrethrum roseum) 


HIS member of the chrysan- 

themum family is one of the 
sturdiest and most obliging of hardy 
perennial plants. It has graceful, fern- 
like foliage, and its blossoms are 
bright things of crimson, cerise, rose, 
pink, or white for the most part, pro- 
duced in generous quantity and most 
decorative in the garden or in vases. 
One can count on having flowers for a 
good while after the main crop of early 
summer, if the plants are occasionally 
cut back and given a good watering; 
in fact, in southern California they 
are usually giving good bloom in the 
middle of winter. 

In England, named varieties both 
of single and double forms are every- 
where offered, but here, as they are 
not, the best thing is to get a packet 
of seed of a good strain and raise a 
batch of seedlings, selecting the most 
distinct and pleasing colors and in- 
creasing these by division. The seed 
saved from double ones will give only 
a percentage of the form of the parent, 
but on the whole, the doubles are 
rather blunt and stubby, much less 
graceful than the singles, and less 
desirable for cutting. Pyrethrums will 
grow and flower freely in any decent 
garden soil. As to exposure, give them 
a sunny place or one in light shade 


Montbretia 
HE montbretias hail from South 
Africa, belonging to that plant 


tion which we call the cape bulbs, 
of which are such valuable ma- 

or gardens of the Pacific Coast. 

While doing extremely well in Cali- 
a, they are particularly adapted 
NSET MAG 
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to the climatic conditions of Washing- 
ton and Oregon near the ocean. 

The old-fashioned, unimproved 
kinds have long been known to gar- 
deners in these localities, and have nct 
been excessively highly prized, partly 
because they grow like weeds every- 
where and partly owing to the small- 
ness and sameness of the flowers. In 
recent years, however, a large number 
of extremely handsome and wonderful 
giant-flowered types have been de- 
veloped, and many striking new 
colors have been added. 

The foliage resembles that of the 
gladiolus, but is darker and narrower, 
setting off the brilliance of the flowers 
to great advantage. Some of the 
choice new kinds being offered in this 
country are His Majesty, with golden- 
yellow flowers shading to scarlet; 
Queen Alexandra, apricot -yellow 
spotted with purplish crimson; Una, 
with masses of glistening orange flow- 
ers backed with crimson bronze. It 
need hardly be mentioned that such 
blossoms are beautiful for cutting, and 
they also keep well. 

In California the bulbs may be 
planted in fall or in spring, while in 
the colder sections, it is best to make 
spring plantings. As the bulbs make 
many underground runners which in a 
year or two reach flowering size, it is a 
good plan to set the bulbs at least six 





inches apart and to leave them undis- 
turbed for a few years. They become 
dense plants, crowned with myriads 


of flower-spikes. Every few years 
they should be divided and replanted. 
They like a place in full sun, but ob- 
ject to hard, baked soil, and demand 
generous summer watering. Where 
winters are cold, a mulch of leaves 
should be placed over the clumps. 
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A manwho 


DVENTURE, excitement, and 


action liberally sprinkled with eae a 
danger make up the everyday pro- Perryman 
gram of Charles Perryman, news reel 
cameraman of Seattle. Doggedly é 
breasting a furious blizzard on the 
precipitous pinnacles of Mount Rain- Which will 


ier in the dead of winter, or daunt- 
lessly facing the blistering inferno of 
a raging Northwest forest fire while 
blazing brands which rain all about 
threaten to ignite at any moment, the 
strip of film steadily slipping behind the chattering shut- 
ter, is all a part of the day’s fun to this young daredevil. 
He is supremely happy when capturing on “the celluloid” 
the high spots of the most unusual and spectacular events 
that occur within his range of activity. 

Because Perryman’s news reels have been shown in 
many of the leading theaters in the United States and also 
in foreign lands, it is impossible to estimate how many 
millions of people, tingling with excitement, their eyes 
glued to the screen, have thrilled as a mighty whale, 
frenzied with the agony of a barbed harpoon rasping in 
its vitals, has churned the ocean into seething foam; or 
have viewed, as from a caréening airplane, a crippled 
steamer shackled on cruel rock 5 lashed and battered by 
roaring, smashing seas. Few of them have given a thought 


to the whose steady hand | quiet nerves kept the 
camera 


revolving at preci: Vv fi 
his tiny 


ngat pi he proper speed while 
watet 


snap first, 
the man or 
the cougar 


man 
rant 
te wae | 


boat a I ny ne | ( j 


pinning Ii] hip on the swirling 
or while hi plan as tosst nd buff ted by the 
SWeEeDING vale 

| f 


cn D.. 
Charles Perryman became a fre ince news reel pho- 
tograph r because hi outine life ag a « ameraman ata 
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Adventures of a. 


News Hound 


by 
Natt N. Dodge 


Hollywood studio was too dull. Cheated of 
the war’s excitement through being retained 
on “this side” as an instructor in machine- 
gun operation, he determined to hunt for 
action wherever it might be found. After 
exhausting the possibilities of movie thrillers 
photographed from stunting airplanes, he 
appealed to Nature to set the stage. Learn- 
ing of asMontana man by the name of 
Bakker who captured wild animals for a 
circus menagerie, Perryman arranged to ac- 
company him on a cougar hunt. After the 
party had traveled for several 
days through a rugged and 
timbered wilderness, the dogs 
finally treed a large cougar or 
mountain lion. While Bakker 
prepared to capture the ani- 
mal, Perryman climbed into 
a nearby tree with his cam- 
era. He had exposed about 
fifty feet of film when the 
cougar leaped from his tree 
into the one occupied by the 
surprised cameraman, and 
began descending, spitting 
and snarling, and showering 
Perryman with bits of bark 
and twigs. 


“TT was a trifle uncomfort- 

able for a moment,” 
grinned Perryman in relating 
the incident, “‘but the lion took the opposite side of the 
trunk from the limb on which I was perched, giving me a 
fine ‘shot’ of him as he came down.” 

Perryman first attracted public attention in February, 
1922, when, accompanying three Swiss mountaineers and 
experiencing a terrific winter hurricane, he battled his 
way, carrying his heavy camera, to the 14,408-foot sum- 
mit of Mount Rainier. This was the first time that he 
had ever climbed a mountain, and the first time that this 
famous, glacier-studded peak had been conquered in 
winter. (Perryman and his camera were also in the first 
airplane that ever circled the crown of this alpine 
monarch two years previous.) 

Not content with this feat, Perryman and two of his 
companions the following midwinter achieved the sup- 
posed impossible, and reached the 10,000-foot mark on 
mighty Mount Robson, towering bulk of ice and granite 
located on the Arctic Slope, and one of the highest giants 
in the Canadian Rockies. High on the precarious crags 
the valiant party encountered temperatures reaching 80 
degrees below zero. Perryman’s left foot was frozen, and 
the men turned back. After terrible hardships, they 


Pay? £79.20} 


Seattle’s largest waterfront fire 

took place in the summer of 

1929. Of course, Perryman was 

on hand with both his movie 
and his still cameras 


reached their base camp where they 
were snowbound for three days and 
nights, Perryman spending the entire 
time playing solitaire, his foot im- 
mersed in a pan of brine. When the 
weather cleared, the men began the 
descent to the railroad, Perryman’s 
horribly swollen foot necessitating a 
clumsy attachment to his ski. Giddy 
with pain, the dauntless cameraman 
negotiated the hazardous and grueling 
return to civilization, was taken by 
train to Vancouver, B. C., and after 
three weeks limped smiling from the 
hospital, his foot miraculously saved 
by the skill of a Canadian physician. 


ee US of obtaining a news 
| reel of an Indian ceremonial 
dance, Perryman was on hand at the 
annual gathering of the tribes near 
Arlee on the Flathead Reservation 
in Montana, but the red men were 
suspicious of “the box with the 
crank.” After upsetting the tripod 
several times and finding that this 
did not daunt the persistent white 
man, they temporarily terminated 
his efforts with a tap on the head. 
After regaining consciousness, Perry- 


~~? 
WA 





man hunted up the chief, and after considerable argument dence sufficiently to be given a peep into the files of his 
through the medium of an interpreter obtained per- memory. 


mission to make the picture. 


Epitor’s Nore:—Beginning with the October issue 


In addition to being marooned on an abandoned steam-_ of this magazine, we shall devote a part of the space 
ship which had been broken in two by the fury of the which is now used for “‘Interesting Westerners’ to telling 
waves as it lay embedded in the sand of the Grays Harbor about the hobbies of Sunser readers. In this Have a 


Bar, and being stung severely by angry bees while filming Hobby” department, you are invited to describe your 
a beekeeper at work, Perryman has a full repertory of ex- hobby and tell what part it has played in your life. If you 
citing experiences tucked away in his are interested in contributing to this 
past. His quiet manner and modest The first time Perryman NAL new feature of the magazine, it will be 
bearing seem to belie the facts of his ae Say ie Manual eae W ell . 7 ite us “ i fi y , . a ae 
many achievements, and the person Rainier. Here he is all ready to your hobby 1s. Vv¢ wl en ad re 
Is fortunate who obtains his confi- record winter beauty and thrills you about preparing your manus ripe 
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by 
Doris Hudson Moss 


OSPITALITY! The very word 
means so much. And how 
splendid it is that we women of mod- 
ern western homes may carry on the 
traditions of western hospitality so 
delightfully and so easily. By the 
grace of our up-to-date household 
equipment and of the magical help in 
times of need of the canned goods on 
our grocers’ shelves, there is nothing 
of terror, but much of pleasure for the 
hostess when guests are asked to dine. 
Entertaining informally and with 
success implies living in such sin- 
cerely charming fashion that every- 
day meals are adequate for guests, 
plus a few additional “fancy” or so- 
phisticated foods to augment quan- 
tity and to act as a complementary 
welcome. There is a housewifely and 
lovely satisfaction in laying one’s best 
napery on the dining-board, choosing 
one’s choicest and most ’ sparkling 
jelly, spreading the best of everything 
one’s household may afford before a 
well loved guest. Entertaining which 
is of ‘competitiv e nature has small 
place in servantless households—or in 
any others, for that matter! 

From my own observation I am 
convinced that written list 
ning are the 
ment. As 
vitati on, 
quietly a menu 
which ilak-s beck foods as may 
partly prepared the day 
party. This is 


two tricks of this a hieve- 
soon as guests accept 
I hay e found 
at my desk and writé 


it helpf 


prec 
especially convenient 


[ 
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it a large company is invited. 

Then for every course, I note 

silver, china, and glassware 

required, ingredients necessary 

for the preparation of foods. 

All these details go on one 
large sheet of paper. I like to 
check the foods on hand and list the 
ones I shall need to buy. I purchase 
those which are not perishable and 
group them conveniently together ina 
cupboard. I see that linen and silver 
are in order. Then on the order board 
in the kitchen I tack the list I have 
made, which contains all the plans 
and all the detail of the party. Also, 
beside each food I note the hour it 1s 
to be prepared and cooked, thereby 
avoiding last-minute worries of for- 
getfulness. When all this planning is 
done, I feel that the party is more 
than half ready, and I prepare to 
enjoy our guests. 


HE refrigerator is of utmost help 

in preparing foods in advance. It 
is interesting to go through a list of 
most-used recipes to check those 
which may be prepared 24 hours in 
advance of cooking without harm to 
their quality when kept at a chilly 
temperature. Such a list would be of 
greatest help to any homemaker. 
Then, too, I do find oven glass and 
oven china of greatest service for com- 
pany menus, for with their aid foods 
may be prepared and placed in the re- 
frigerator until cooking-time, and 
after cooking, may be served at the 
table, all in the same dish. This pro- 
cedure naturally helps to eliminate 
unnecessary dish washing and, of 
ourse, an oven-baked meal is much 
ess last-minute trouble than one 
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or Western Hostesses_ 


on Dinners 





Home Dinner Menus 


The asterisk (+) denotes foods which may 
be prepared or ly prepared several 
hours in advance of the meal. 


I 


Whole strawberries with leaves served 
on glass plates with powdered sugar. 

*Roast leg of lamb served cold and 
sliced very thin; *mint sauce; *small 
potatoes in cream, au gratin if de- 
sired; *succotash made of fresh string 
beans and corn scraped from the 
cob; lettuce or cress salad; rolls. 

*Pineapple gelatine sponge with iced 
custard sauce or whip cream; 
meringues; after-dinner coffee. 


II 

Fruit cup of strawberries, halved, with 
crushed canned pineapple, chi 

*Individual creamed chicken short- 
cakes; dry rice served in timbales; 
*fresh corn fried in butter with green 
peppers; *combination vegetable 
salad in aspic; *cheese straws; *fresh 
loganberry jam; iced tea 

*Baked caramel custard “Cchilled) with 
whipped cream; *hermit cookies; 
after-dinner coffee; mints. 


III 
Salad of lettuce or cress and cucumbers 
with minced mint leaves, served with 
French dressing; warm crackers 
spread with Roquefort cheese. 
*Fried chicken with mashed potatoes 
and mushroom gravy; hot biscuits; 
*strawberry jam; *summer squash 
souffle; iced coffee. 
Vanilla ice cream served with rich apri- 
cot jam sauce; *simple cookies. 


IV 

Iced cantaloupe or Persian melon cubed 
and served in fruit cup. 

*Ragout of lamb served with dry rice 
and curry gravy; *tomatoes stuffed 
with minced cucumbers in mayon- 
naise with capers; ripe olives; French 
bread; iced tea with mint. 

Fresh strawberry sherbet or frozen 

strawberries; *chocolate cake; after- 

dinner coffee; Roquefort or Camem- 
bert cheese with water-thin wafers. 
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prepared on top of the stove. I have 
found that it is wisest to use only 
tried recipes for guests. 
I can make no more welcome an- 
nouncement in our household than 
“guests to dine.”’ Our little daughters 
are lavish with the help they offer me 
and find only delight in arranging 
flowers, folding napkins to geometric 
exactness, and so on, and yet they are 
learning, quite unconsciously, the 
lovely art of homemaking. How 
pleasant it is to invite friends to share 
a half prepared meal, with an unwor- 
ried, generous, and sincere hospital- 
ity. If you keep a goodly supply of 
tinned foods on hand, especially the 
luxuriously dainty ones, you will meet 
any company of unexpected guests as 
the perfect hostess should. Consider 
the possibilities of the many varieties 
of tinned fish, anchovy paste, pate de 
foie gras, tinned cheeses such as Stil- 
ton and Roquefort, sweet and salted 
sherry flavoring, tinned fruit and 
vegetable salads, bottled fruit juices, 
tinned cookies and crackers, canned 
hams, chickens (whole or sliced), and 
the ever useful tinned soups. 

Planning for the expected guest 
involves one’s best recipes, but plan- 
ning at the last minute for unexpected 
company means taking all short-cuts 
possible to reach the desired result of 
generous but dainty food. I will note 
- some recipes which I have found help- 
ful in hurry-up menus. 

Do you know Scotch 
To a cream sauce made 
rated milk, add Worces- 
tershire sauce, paprika, 
and anchovy paste Re wich the 
make a subtle and in- a ee ee 
triguing flavor. Just be.” °°" ; 
fore serving, add minced 


Wace. 
ér, this time 


ith custards, 
ad puddings. 
5 even more 


hard-cooked eggs and aoganberry field in Oregon during 
smaljearly season of heavy production 


can of halved, 
French mushrooms. 
drained of all juice. Serv 
between rounds of toast, 

It’s wise to remembe 
that fine noodles cool” 
faster than wide one 
and if, when done, the 
are forced firmly int®® 
buttered cups and place” 
in a pan of warm water 1% 
a slow oven, they wig 
turn out as firm mold: 
Top with plenty of burg 
ter and parsley whe¥ 
serving. 


Try 


creaming peay’ 


fs 
Scotch woodcock bey > ~ 
tween rounds of toas@-#* 
noodle timbales sprity) «42 
kled with grated cheese) 
warm ripe olives, and “",* 
wheel salad, make 
lovely imprompt® 
luncheon for guest# 
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Cooperating With Us 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT is gratefully 

made to the L. D. McLean Co., The 

White House, and Foseph’s, of San Fran- 

cisco, who loaned us the materials used in 

preparing the illustrations on these pages. 

Questions about items shown will be cheer- 
fully answered. 











(canned or fresh) with asparagus tips. 
The two vegetables from No. 2% size 
cans will make two quarts to serve to 
your company. 

Tomatoes stuffed with canned crab 
and celery take on style and person- 
ality if topped with a rolled anchovy 
and served with mayonnaise to which 
capers have been added. 


eee split and filled with cheese 
are good as well as fancy, if 
served very hot. 

Canned grapefruit served as a cock- 
tail, topped with Thousand Island 
dressing, 1s unusual and delicious. 

Canned or fresh peaches and straw- 
berries are delicious if served together 
over stale cake or ladyfingers. 

Marshmallows browned in the oven 
make a hasty and tasty meringue. 

It is fashionable and mighty good 
to scoop out the seed ring from a cir- 
cular slice of watermelon and to fill 
the cavity with chopped ice or fruit 
juice ice cubes and to sprinkle the 
Sed dee og eed 
until stiff. Mix with Pe 
first prepared syrup, and 
freeze, stirring well four 
times at half-hour in- 
tervals during the freez- 
ing-time. It is delicious. 
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boiled, cored with the apple corer, 
stuffed with sausage, and baked in 
mushroom sauce? 

_ A wheel salad of canned and fresh 
ingredients will be a delight for warm 
weather meals. Divide a service plate 
into sections with stalks of asparagus, 
allowing a stuffed tomato to act as the 
wheel hub. Fill each section with a 
cool and crisp salad, either fruit, vege- 
table, fowl, or fish, but be very careful 
to drain each variety so that the juices 
do not mix. Garnish each one as 
differently as possible with water- 
cress, mint, parsley, lettuce, cabbage 
cut in strips, olives, lemon, and so on. 

Have you tried warm ripe olives 
served with the meat course? Heat 
them gently in olive oil in a double 
boiler. Garlic may be added if you 
wish. 

Keep a few meat frills and skewers 
on hand. An ordinary cut of meat will 
assume new interest if it is neatly 
skewered into individual portions, and 
if it boasts a frill at the table. 

Iced coffee is ever a delight; espe- 
cially if served in conjunction with a 
tray containing powdered sugar, 
whipped cream, stalks of mint in a 
bowl of cracked ice or ice cubes, and a 
cruet of sweet sherry flavoring. 

Straws do add to the goodness and 
appearance of iced drinks, and for 
children, they are so much safer than 


glass sippers. e 
Rubyettes, oroettes, or emrelettes 
1» fHoTodn.cne es ad 
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Yeannette Cramer, Portland Home Economist, Offers 
Excellent Recipes for Using This Western Fruit 
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.1u western nomics ay Cari f aN 
traditions of western hospitality so 
delightfully and so easily. By the 
grace of our up-to-date household 
equipment and of the magical help in 
times of need of the canned goods on 
our grocers’ shelves, there is nothing 
of terror, but much of pleasure for the 
hostess when guests are asked to dine. 

Entertaining informally and with 
success implies living in such sin- 
cerely charming fashion that every- 
day meals are adequate for guests, 
plus a few additional “fancy” or so- 
phisticated foods to augment quan- 
tity and to act as a complementary 
welcome. There is a housewifely and 
lovely satisfaction in laying one’s best 
napery on the dining-board, choosing 
one’s choicest and most sparkling 
jelly, spreading the best of everything 
one’s household may afford before a 
well loved guest. Entertaining which 
is of competitive nature has small 
place in servantless households—or in 
any others, for that matter! 

From my own observation I am 
convinced that written lists and plan- 
ning are the two tricks of this achieve- 
ment. As soon as guests accept an in- 
vitation, I have found it helpful to sit 
quietly at my desk and write a menu 
which includes such foods as may be 
partly prepared the day preceding the 
party. This 1s especially convenient 
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(>. wou perisnavie ana 
group them conveniently together ina 
cupboard. I see that linen and silver 
are in order. Then on the order board 
in the kitchen I tack the list I have 
made, which contains all the plans 
and all the detail of the party. Also, 
beside each food I note the hour it is 
to be prepared and cooked, thereby 
avoiding last-minute worries of for- 
getfulness. When all this planning is 
done, I feel that the party is more 
than half ready, and I prepare to 
enjoy our guests. 


a refrigerator is of utmost help 
in preparing foods in advance. It 
is interesting to go through a list of 
most-used recipes to check those 
which may be prepared 24 hours in 
advance of cooking without harm to 
their quality when kept at a chilly 
temperature. Such a list would be of 
greatest help to any homemaker. 
Then, too, I do find oven glass and 
oven china of greatest service for com- 
pany menus, for with their aid foods 
may be prepared and placed in the re- 
frigerator until cooking-time, and 
after cooking, may be served at the 
table, all in the same dish. This pro- 
cedure naturally helps to eliminate 
unnecessary dish washing and, of 
course, an oven-baked meal is much 
less last-minute trouble than one 
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slowly, crush with a wooden potato 
masher. (Metal containers or utensils 
will darken the color of the juice.) 
Let drain in a jelly bag. Reheat in the 
enameled kettle just to a good boil, 
and seal in hot, sterilized jars, as for 
canned fruit. 


Pasteurized Loganberry Juice 


RUSH the berries. Put into a 

clean flour sack or jelly bag and 
twist to extract the juice still remain- 
ing with the pulp. Put into a double 
boiler, and put in a dairy or candy 
thermometer. Heat to 200 degrees 
F., or, if no thermometer is available, 
until the juice steams but does not 
boil. 

Pour into a glass or enameled con- 
tainer and allow to stand for 24 hours 
to settle. Drain from the sediment 
and filter through several layers of 
cheesecloth. 

Fill clean bottles, and set into a 
water-bath canner; bring to the boil- 
ing point, then cork bottles with new 
corks that have soaked for half an 
hour in boiling water. Set the boiler 
off the fire, cover over with a rug or 
blanket to retain the heat, and let 
cool gradually. 

siix.-rocess, the fruit juice never 

penne eS» but is sufficiently steri- 

*Pineapalie ae will not spoil. The 

custard rature helps to conserve 

meringt yor. 

ries may be canned and 

Fruit cup.s other soft berries are, 

crushed, ready for use all the year 
*Individuc : 

cakes: <n canned with no sugar, 

“fresh ccheir flavor and juice bet- 

peppers; but when they are to be 


salad in - sauce, the sugar should 
loganber : 


* jsanning. 

Set d-half combination of 
after-dintznd red raspberries is an 
yod one, both for the 

Salad of letynd for jam. 
yee have a generous al- 
spread wiatural pectin, and are 
‘Fried chicod jelly-making fruit. 
and must jelly-making when only 
steno A sugar are used, it is 
Vanilla ice come under-ripe fruit for 
cot jam sce rest fully ripe to assure 
wr. As arule, 1 cupful of 
Iced cantalory juice calls for 4 cup- 


and serveco make a tender, firm 
+*Ragout of 1 


and curry « - . 
orth mine Juice, either commer- 


naise with d or home preserved, 
bread; iced homemaker’s winter 
F ee fey: making out of 
dinner cof’udding sauces, fruit 
bert cheesessert making. Since the 


pure juice is both tart 
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Numerous refreshing fruit bever- 


ages may be made with the help of 
the flavorous loganberry. From the 


and very distinct, jelly made with Loganberry Jelly Sauce 
commercial pectin may be fresh fla- 1 glass of loganberry jelly 
vored, and the making is but a matter _1 tablespoonful of orange juice 
of a few minutes. The following recipe _! teaspoonful of grated orange rind slightly sweetened juice for breakf, 
has been found reliable. Melt the jelly in the top of adouble to more iaktncael = comedic’ 
boiler. Add the orange juice and rind punch mixtures, all are good. The 
and beat well. Let cool to serve with two below will serve as a starting 
custard desserts, or serve hot with point for the ingenious hostess to 


Loganberry Jelly 
(with added pectin) 
4 cupfuls of unsweetened, pure logan- 


Reseaaiies (fresh or bottled) steamed puddings. ‘ . make other variations from these 
Scupfuls of sugar _ The delightful custom of serving an general proportions. 
1 cupful of commercial liquid pectin ice or fruit sherbet with the dinner 
Measure the sugar and juice into a Course is easy to follow at home now Loganberry Punch 
large enameled saucepan. Stir and that the making of such delicacies is (25 servings) 


bring to the boiling point. Add the justa matter of mixing and freezing in is — of water 
pectin, stirring constantly, bringagain an automaticrefrigerator. No fruitis | curt epemeed juice 
to a full rolling boil, and boil for better suited to this than the pleasing- _6 lemons, juice and a little grated rind 


exactly 14 minute. Remove from the ly tart loganberry. The same recipe 6 oranges, juice only 
fire, let stand for 1 minute, skim, pour May, ofcourse,be madeupand frozen ” tana hot) ee oe 
or serving hot) 


_ quickly, and cover the hot jelly at in a rotary-type freezer, with the 2 cupfuls of shredded pineapple (juice 


once with a thin layer of hot paraffin. addition of egg whites, beaten stiff, “and pulp) 
Let cool thoroughly without disturb- When the first mixture has become 2 quarts of chilled or charged water and 
ing, then add a second thin layer of mushy. chipped ice 
the paraffin to complete the seal. _ The same sherbet makes a refresh- Boil the sugar and water for 10 
Many a simple custard dessert 1g summer dessert. minutes. Cool and add the fruit juices 
or pudding may be made into a eRe et and tea. Let stand one hour. Add 
real delicacy with the aid of logan- ee e the chilled water and ice. 
err a made from this same un- 4 package of lemon flavored gelatine Logan-Ginger Punch 
Sweetened juice. oe of Beilin water 2 cupfuls of loganberry juice 
6 cupful of sugar 4 lemons, juice only 
Loganberry Sauce 2 cupfuls of unsweetened loganberry Vg cupful of sugar 
1 cupful of sugar juice (fresh or bottled) 1 quart of ginger ale 
2 tablespoonfuls of butter 2 egg whites Mix the fruit tuices 
1 tablespoonful of cornstarch ee Bi Mix the fruit juices and sugar. 
¥ cupful of water A. Dissolve the gelatine in the boiling Chill and let the sugar dissolve. Just 
¥ cupful of loganberry juice water, and add the sugar and fruit before serving add the chilled ginger 


‘Cream the sugar and the butter, juice. Beat the egg whites until ale. Thisis prettyserved in tallglasses 
and add the cornstarch mixed with they are light, add gradually 
the cold water. Boil, stirring, for 5 2 additional tablespoonfuls of 
minutes. Add the berry juice and sugar, and continue beating 
cook for 5 minutes longer, this time until stiff. Mix with the 
over hot water. Serve with custards, first prepared syrup, and 
cottage pudding, or bread puddings. freeze, stirring well four 

Still another sauce is even more times at half-hour in- 
simple to make. It begins with the tervals during the freez- 
fruit jelly home-made or otherwise. ing-time. It 1s delicious. 


PRHOTOOGRAP?#E BY 
ARTHUR M. PRENTIO 













A typical loganberry field in Oregon during 
the short, early season of heavy production 
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cAn Invitation 


V ILL you share your 

favorite best recipes of 
all kinds with the other 
readers of Sunset, through 


the Kitchen Cabinet? This 
recipe exchange is a regular 
department, and $1 is paid 
for every recipe published. 
Address the Kitchen Cabinet, 
Sunset Magazine, 1045 San 


some Street, San Francisco. 
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The Kitchen 





These recipes are designed to be clipped and 
mounted on cards for your recipe file, or they 
may be pasted in your cooking scrap book 


Corn Tamale Pie 


(For Your Next Picnic) 


1 large can of golden bantam corn 


1 small can of tomato sauce 
1 large can of tamales 


2 eggs, beaten 
Salt and pepper to taste 

Mix corn, tamales, tomato sauce, and beaten eggs thoroughly together. 
Salt and pepper to taste. Butter an oven-ware or aluminum baking-dish 
and put the mixture into it. Bake in a moderate oven (375 degrees) for 30 
or 40 minutes, or until the center of the tamale pie is firm. Grated cheese 
may be sprinkled over the top before baking for a more tasty crust. 

To pack for the picnic, cover the tamale pie and wrap the baking-dish 
in several layers of newspaper. Place in a box separate from the rest of the 
picnic lunch. It may be reheated over the camp fire while the coffee is 
cooking if the trip is a long one. 

With buttered rolls, celery or cold artichokes with mayonnaise, coffee, 
and dessert, this makes a simple and delicious picnic luncheon.—R. T. W., 
Berkeley, California. 


Olive Oil Pickles 
75 cucumbers (4-inch size) 1 tablespoonful of black mustard 
V cupful of salt seed 


1 pound of pickling onions 2 tablespoonfuls of celery seed 
1 tablespoonful of white mustard 14% cupfuls of salad oil 


seed 4 cupfuls of vinegar 

Wash the cucumbers carefully in cold water. Slice thin, without par- 
ing, sprinkle with the salt, and let stand in a crock overnight. Peel and 
slice the onions thin. Drain the cucumbers, mix with the sliced onions 
and the spices, and arrange in crocks or glass jars. Add the vinegar grad- 
ually to the oil, beat well, and pour over the pickles, mixing with a knife 
to allow the dressing to reach every part of the vegetables. If a crock is 
used, cover with a plate; if glass jars are used, screw on the lids, and keep 
in a cool place. I like best to store them in pint or half-pint jars—Mrs. 
K. W., Hoquiam, Washington. 


Grape Ham 


When baking ham, cover the roast with a generous quantity of grapes, 
any kind, halved and seeded. Add 1 cupful of brown sugar and % cup- 
ful of white sugar for each 2 pounds of grapes. Cover and bake until 
done. Add no water after the grapes are put in. When done, remove 
the ham to a platter, thicken the juice in the pan with thin flour paste, 
and serve in a gravy boat.—Mrs. M. M., Long Beach, California. 


Home-Canned Tomato Soup 
14 quarts of ripe tomatoes, sliced 14 tablespoonfuls (% cupful) of 


but not peeled utter 
14 stalks of celery, chopped 14 tablespoonfuls (1% cupful) of 


14 sprigs of parsley, minced flour 

7 medium-sized onions, sliced 8 tablespoonfuls of salt 

14 bay leaves 6 tablespoonfuls of sugar 

21 whole cloves 4 tablespoonfuls of paprika 

Boil together, until tender and well-cooked, the tomatoes, celery, 

parsley, onions, bay leaves, and whole cloves. Let cool, run through a 
sieve, and heat again to boiling. Melt the butter, and add the dry ingredi- 
ents; add two or three cupfuls of the hot soup and cook, stirring, just as 
you make white sauce. When smooth, stir this into the entire quantity 
of soup, let boil for a few minutes, and seal in sterilized glass jars. This 
recipe makes 12 to 14 pints of soup. It can, of course, be divided very 
easily. It may be used as it comes from the can, or thinned with water 
or milk. When milk is to be used, add a pinch of soda to the hot tomato 
mixture, and then stir it into the hot milk.—Mrs. P. B., Dilley, Oregon. 
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A Real Pot-Roast 


Rub the meat—preferably second-cut rump or sirloin tip—with salt 
and pepper; put into a kettle and pour boiling water over to sear it. Cover 
and cook slowly 2 or 3 hours, keeping the water about 4 the depth of the 
roast. When done, pour off liquid into a bow]; set the meat back on the 
fire and put in 4 or 5 tablespoonfuls of the liquid. Fry the roast in this 
until it crackles and sputters; turn over, put in a little more liquid, cover 
and fry again. Repeat this process until the roast has a rich brown crust 
all over it. 

Put the roast on a platter in the warming oven while making the gravy. 
The liquid left in the kettle is mostly melted fat. Put into this a table- 
spoonful or two of flour, stir smooth, pour the rest of the liquid in, adding 
as much water as necessary, cook gently, and flavor to taste. 

The flavor of the roast may be varied by cooking an onion with it, or a 
bit of lemon peel, or 2 or 3 cloves, or a bay leaf, or a spoonful of some of 
the prepared sauces. The gravy, too, is pricked up in accent by adding a 
cupful of chili sauce, or clear tomato sauce, or a bit of onion juice or onion 
or garlic salt. To flavor the roast and gravy adds piquancy to the dinner 
built up around them.—J. T., San Jose, California. 


SENS 





Raspberry Whip 
1% cupfuls of crushed raspberries White of 1 egg 
1 cupful of powdered sugar : 

Put the ingredients into a large bow] and beat with a wire whisk until 
stiff (about 30 minutes or until it will hold its shape). Line a dish with 
ladyfingers and pile the mixture in lightly. Chill for an hour or two in 
the refrigerator. Serve with boiled custard or cream. By substituting 
strawberries, a delicious strawberry whip can be made by the above recipe. 

—Mrs. O. T. F., Bellingham, Washington. 


Cooked Salad Dressing 


¥Y cupful of butter 1 tablespoonful of flour 

2 egg yolks 1 tablespoonful of sugar 
4 cupful of vinegar 14 teaspoonful of mustard 
34 cupful of boiling water 14 teaspoonful of salt 


Blend together the butter and the egg yolks. Place in a saucepan the 
vinegar and water, and thicken with the flour which has been mixed with 
the sugar, mustard, and salt. Cook, stirring, a few minutes, until smooth, 
then pour over the egg and butter mixture and beat thoroughly. Thin 
with plain or whipped cream as needed. Lemon juice may be used instead 
of the vinegar.—Mrs. E. W. R., Holley, Oregon. 


Dried Beef a la Southern 


2 tablespoonfuls of chopped onion 1 No. 2 can of corn 
14 green pepper, chopped 2 tablespoonfuls of chopped 


2 tablespoonfuls of butter pimento 
¥% pound of dried beef Salt and pepper 


Brown the chopped onion and green pepper in the butter, then add the 
other ingredients, and simmer for 15 minutes. Served on toast or biscuits 
or in patty shells, this makes an interesting luncheon dish. —I. S 
Pullman, Washington. 


*) 


Spiced Green Peaches 


7 pounds of green peaches (whole) 2 quarts of vinegar, diluted to 
3 pounds of brown sugar mildness 
1 tablespoonful of whole cloves aint teaspoonful of whole allspice 
¥4 dozen 2-inch sticks of cinnamon . 
Tie the spices in a cheesecloth bag, and put with vinegar and sugar. 
Bring all to boiling, then add the peaches and cook until they are heated 


sugar. 


through. Pour all into a crock and let stand until next day. Drain off 
the juice, boil it for several minutes and pour over the peaches agatn- 
The third day, cook all together slowly until the peaches begin to en, 
then dip out the peaches carefully, boil the syrup 2 little longer, pout 
over the fruit again, and put the bag of spices on top. Cover with a clear ; 
wet cloth, then with paper, or put into glass jars and screw Gow? the lids. 
They need not be sealed air tight—Miss M. A. S., Oakland, California. 
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-An Announcement 


HE special contests deal- 

ing with western-grown 
fruits and vegetables will be 
suspended for the space of a 
few On page 54 of 
his issue, however, you will 
ind the announcement of a 
new and unusual competition 


months 


open to all western home- 
makers. Please see page 54. 
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‘The Western 
Book Shelf 


by 


A. Marshall Harbinson 


HE West and horses go hand in hand in popular Riverside, California. Here, as in “Judy’s Man,” Miss 
to Berger has again created a group of real characters and 
Captain William Banning and George Hugh Banning, has woven a charming story about them. 
whose book, “‘Six Horses,” (Century, $4.00) stands pre- 
eminent on the Shelf this month. These two collaborators — social secretary with undeveloped artistic talents. She 
have written a book that is by far the best I have ever is loved by a painter, a politician, and a playwright. She 
read on the subject of staging. “Six Horses” is a record respects one, admires one, and says she dislikes the third. 
of events in the old West and moves with the breathless Her conflict comes between her normal desire for young 
speed of adventure along colorful roads of romance. 
Captain Banning is himself a whip of no mean ability. existence. 
He drove six horses during the time the West rode on 


fancy; and well they may, according 


thoroughbraces. To this day, he maintains a 
stable of magnificent stage horses and when at 
home may be seen most any fine morning piloting 
his Concord along the byways of Los Angeles. He 
knows his subject first hand and is probably the 
greatest living authority on old stage coaches. 

Added to the personal recollections of Captain 
Banning, is the result of two years intense research 
on the part of his nephew, George Hugh Banning. 
With a sheaf of time-yellowed maps in his hand, 
Mr. Banning followed abandoned stage-coach 
roads, questioned old timers, dug into the dusty 
files of newspapers printed during the period, and 
checked fact against fable. 

“Six Horses” is the record of the personal remi- 
niscence of an expert on staging in the old West, 
and the result of scholarly research on the part of 
a young man who knows how to write simply, 
clearly, and with vigor. 


ISTORY was made behind those fractious 

six-horse teams that galloped across the West 
during the period, roughly speaking, between the 
discovery of gold in California and the coming of 
the transcontinental railroad. Myths took shape 
and were spread abroad. Legends about the Pony 
Express were born. Birch, Butterfield, Holladay, 
and other robust staging figures established their 
lines of overland transportation to and in the 
West. A significant period in the development of 
the West, surely, and “‘Six Horses” is a significant 
book, a book worth reading, and a book that 
makes reading a pleasure. 

A few months ago I reviewed in these pages a 
volume called “Death Valley in ’49.” Another 
book with almost the same title now appears on 
the Shelf. In “Death Valley,” Bourke Lee, 
(Macmillan, $4.00), takes a broader look at this 
great desert waste. It should be a required text for 
all visitors to the Valley who would enjoy their 
trip to the full. 

The book, in the words of the author, ‘includes 


A modern map-maker follows 
the trail of ‘‘Six-Horses’”’ 
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the geologic history of the Valley and a survey of 
its plants and animal life, but the bulk of the tale 
is about men—Indians, emigrants, and miners— 
who have known the Death Valley Trails.” 

The author, in short, went to Death Valley and 
looked around him. What he saw makes extra- 
ordinarily interesting reading. He has gathered 
colorful legends and has weighed them against just — 
as colorful facts. He tells of the tragedies enacted 
there—the comedies. His story about this valley of 
death throbs with life. We recommend it heartily. — 

By way of variety we have on the Shelf, “The — 
Golden Key,” (Lincoln MacVeagh—The Dial — 
Press, $2.00). It is a novel laid, for the most part, — 
in San Francisco. The author of the book, Helen ~ 
Berger, is the wife of Colonel R. S. Bamberger of 


The action revolves around Mary Lou, a talented young 


love and her desire to lift herself above a tawdry level of 
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up I am likely to see printed in it one or more of Ethel 
Romig Fuller’s verses. It is with no little pleasure that 
I find on Sunset’s Shelf this month a slender little 
volume bearing the colorful title, “White Peaks and 
Green,” by Ethel Romig Fuller, (Willett, Clark and 
Colby, $2.00). As always, Mrs. Fuller has done a good 
job. Her verses have a salty tang of 
adventure and a soft caress of beauty. 


43 
in such a way as to make me want to transform my San 
Francisco sand lot into a patio garden. 

Somehow or other the title of Frank B. Linderman’s 
new book, “American,” (John Day, $3.50) did not 
particularly interest me, but when I started reading 
Chief Plenty-coups’ autobiography, as written by Mr. 

Linderman, I soon knew that 











this book would carry the 





If you enjoy a tidy bit of verse, do 
not pass up the opportunity of read- 
ing those bound within the pale 
green jacket of this book. 

California as a territory may have 
seceded from Spain, but there are 
volumes of evidence to support the 
fact that California has not divorced 
itself from Spanish traditions in 
architecture and in its gardens. One 
such volume, a book that should 
prove a delight and a help to those 
who own Spanish gardens or are plan- 
ning them, is “Patio Gardens,” by 
Helen M. Fox, (Macmillan, $6.00). 
I have the word of Sunset’s Garden 
Editor that this book is “‘right,”’ and 
you may take my word that it is at- 
tractively arranged and that it de- 
scribes old and new gardens of Spain 
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thumb print of my approval, 
as well as that of the old 
Indian Chief's. 

For more than forty years 
Mr. Linderman has made his 
home in a cabin in the woods 
at Goose Bay on the shores of 
Flathead Lake, Montana, 
where he has been intimately 
associated with the Crow 
Indians and other Indian tribes 
of that section. Through his 
friendship with the Indian 
Chief Plenty-coups, he was 
able to induce that old war- 
rior to tell the story of his life. 

And what a story it is! 
And what a life! War whoops, 
arrows singing through the air, 
naked Indians creeping toward 
their enemies, scalpings, hand- 
to-hand encounters, fights to 
the death. 

Aside from the breath-taking 
action of the book, Chief 
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Plenty-coups presents a clear 
picture of the economic, po- 
litical, and home life of the 
Indians or more specifically, 
the Crows. 
He gives the reader a peep into 
the Indian mind. His 1s the 
Indian’s point of view. Mr. Linderman does not 
take a maudlin, be-kind-to-dumb-animals attitude 
toward Indians; he does not set out to make a hero 
of the Indian nor to make a villain of him; he 
merely sets down with intelligent interpolations 
an account, given by his friend Plenty-coups in 
; sign language, of the vigorous life lived by the 
first Americans. H. M. Stoops, known to SUNSE1 
readers of old, has illustrated the book. The 
| sketches are in pen and ink and, of course, are 
excellently done. 


) Frank B. Linder- 
man, who wrote 
\ “American”’ 


ROM another part of the West comes the 
second impression of Robert Walkinshaw s 

“On Puget Sound,” (Putnam, $3.50). The book 

is charmingly illustrated with delicate pencil 


sketches by Jeanie Walter Walkinshaw. The 

jacket flap says that this is a book not only for 

those who have visited Puget Sound, but for all 

those who hope some day to do so. I should like 

to add another group or two to the list. It is a 

book for those who live on Puget Si yund, as well. 

The purpose of the artist is to interpret for the 

) layman the beauty spread around and about him. 

| Mr. Walkinshaw has done this in a creditable 
fashion for the people of the Northwe st. 

\ “On Puget Sound”’ is not a book of balls hoo, or 

y back slapping, or gushing praise. It is a book of 

intelligent and artistic appreciation of a region 


It creates atmosphere in a way that makes the 
reader experience the (Continued on page 57 
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When lightning is crackling 
overhead, it’s nice to have 
Morton’s Iodized Salt in the 
house. Because it’s made with 
cube-shaped crystals, which 
tumble off one another in damp 
weather instead of sticking to- 
gether like the flake crystals 
of ordinary salts, it pours as 
freely on rainy days as on dry. 
Best of all, it protects your 
children from simple goiter. 


1IODIZED 
OR PLAIN 
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HOUSEKEEPING 
HUNCHES 


Contributed by Sunset Readers 


HEN packing dishes in news- 

papers for storage or moving, I 
reserve the colored comic sheets for 
the small and easily lost pieces such as 
the lids of teapots and sugar bowls. 
The bright color makes them so con- 
spicuous that there is no danger of 
their being overlooked in the unpack- 
ing and lost like a needle in a hay- 
stack.—Mrs. G. L., San Rafael, Cali- 
fornia. 

t  & 

Have you ever, when making a 
creamed dish—fish, for instance— 
felt that something was lacking in the 
flavor of it, and yet you did not know 
just what? Next time this occurs, try a 
few drops of lemon juice to give it 
the right “zip.” You'll be surprised 
what it will do to a cream sauce.— 
Mrs. J. N. W., Pasadena, California. 

oa 

Between the layers of a white cake, 
spread a banana filling, made as fol- 
lows: Peel three large, ripe bananas 
and dice them. Add the yolks of 3 
eggs, beaten light, and mix well to- 
gether. Dissolve in a saucepan 1 cup- 
ful of sugar and 44 cupful of water, 
and boil until the syrup spins a thread. 
Pour over the banana and egg mix- 
ture, stirring, then return to the fire 
and cook for ten minutes, stirring 
constantly. Remove from the fire, 
stir until cool, then spread between 
the layers of the cool cake.—Miss M. 
I. S., Forest Grove, Oregon. 

tr F & 

Next time you make prune whip, 
here’s a little change to try. I think 
it’s really fun to try something new, 
don’t you? Usually to give my prune 
whip the tart or acid taste, I add 
lemon juice. The other day I added 
a little tart jelly (the amount, of 
course, depending upon the quantity). 
Using the jelly, I did not need to add 
sugar, because the jelly supplied 
both the sweetness and the tartness. 
And by the way, it is good to use this 
suggestion in making raisin ples, too. 


—Mrs. J. M. R., Loma Linda, Calif. 


oro 

Did you ever go to the five and ten- 
cent store and buy pottery of a pleas- 
ing design, but not a good color, and 
then go all over it with bottled shoe 
dye and polish with a woolen cloth? 
I purchased an elephant of an ugly 
sand color, gave him a coat of very 
dark brown dye, rubbed him well, 
until he looked as though he were 


made of burnished copper. He is 
really expensive looking. I use bot- 
tled black shoe polish, not the dye, to 
touch up black picture frames and to 
go over the wrought iron lamps, fire- 
screen, andirons, and soon. It dries 
quickly, is easy to use, and very 
cheap. For mars on brown furniture 
or mahogany, I use brown shoe 
polish or iodine, then go over the fur- 
niture with a good polish—F. B., 
Muskogee, Oklahoma. 


be of 
Baked potato is especially delect- 
ableif a spoonful of green onion, chop- 
ped fine, is put with the butter when 
the potato is broken and seasoned.— 
R. D. C., Los Angeles, California. 


bk fk 

It’s a good idea to put a few drops 
of lemon into the food chopper before 
grinding sticky fruits as raisins, dates, 
or figs. The grinder will not only 
be easier to clean, but the food will be 
saved, since it will not stick to the 
utensil. . 

A teaspoonful of lemon juice or 
vinegar added to the water in which 
eggs are poached will keep the eggs 
from separating.— M. L., Phoenix, 
Arizona. 


* of} & 

If we gave as much thought to the 
decoration of our workshops as we do 
to the rooms where we spend our 
leisure, we should find it easier to re- 
lax when our labors are over. It 
isn’t enough to keep the kitchen white 
and immaculate. That is better, of 
course, than the drab walls and color- 
less furniture of our grandmothers’ 
regime, but it is hardly attractive. 
Brightly painted walls and woodwork 
are not only more pleasing to the eye, 
but are more easily taken care of. 
Modernpainted finishes may usually be 
kept in pristine condition very easily. 

Here is the way one western house- 
keeper transformed her kitchen. She 
first had the walls painted a light yel- 
low and the woodwork jade green, to 
match the new electric range that she 
and her husband had recently bought. 
Then she was ready to turn her atten- 
tion to the furniture. Chairs and ta- 
bles were covered with a coat of green 
to match the woodwork and trimmed 
with bright yellow. Window curtains 
of yellow scrim completed a delightful 
picture. Other harmonious color com- 
binations can be employed attrac- 
tively, too.—W. C., Reno, Nevada. 
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M INUTES NOW 
| to derve a real Dutch Oven Neal 


rE E ig YH: 

Nee you can match in every detail the traditional goodness of 
Dutch Oven meals. But you can measure your kitchen time in minutes .. . com- 
pared with the long hours it took to serve the foods of 200 years ago. The same 
tempting deliciousness remains . . . but with it comes a new freedom enjoyed only by 
those who know the speed and automatic convenience of Westinghouse Flavor Zone 
cooking. This remarkable modern range prepares meals to perfection while you are 
far from the kitchen. You have merely to place cold foods in the oven and forget 
them until meal-time. Send the coupon and learn how the distinctive Flavor Zone 
method has turned old-fashioned Dutch hours into modern cooking minutes. 


RAUES hd tot The Sign of a 








Beast Westinghouse Dealer 
vert 10ouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
= ing-=~ yr ymery Street 
oe No a F ancisco, Calif 
ise send me a copy of your booklet A Cooking Secret 
neo is ) Years Old 
y]} ELECTRIC RANGE 2 Yaoi 
R Al 3 a Name 
7.30 


- / 
Zone Oven Address 


with the Automatic Flavor z 












HEN my cyclamen have 
finished blooming, I take the 
pot and bury it nearly to the top, in 
a shady, very damp place, and leave 
it until just before the frosts come. 


By that time it is full of buds. Then 
[ bring it to the heat and sun gradu- 
ally and have bloom all winter. Last 


year I had one in the dining-room 
treated that way that bore many, 
many beautiful blooms on stems 11 
inches long.—Mrs. L. W., Winthrop, 
Washington. 





I save all my egg shells and plant 
my flower seeds in them. Then when 
ready to transplant, I simply plant 
shells and all, and the shells soon 
disintegrate. I also have the janitor 
of an office save me the used drink- 
ing cups for the same purpose. When 
I plant cups and all, the paper collar 
around the plant keeps the cut worms 
from cutting through. I set my egg 
shells into a flat of sand and keep it 
moist while the seed is germinating.— 
L. W., Santa Monica, California. 

ok 

If you have a variety of colors of 
certain flowers that you wish to save 
seeds from for another year, match 
the flowers with boil-proof floss and 
tie color of floss to each plant. This 
floss will not fade from the sun or 
rain and gives you a perfect record.— 
A. R., Kayenta, Arizona. 

ke oh bk 

When selecting gold fish for the 
lily pool, I have found it a bad idea 
to mix varieties because in time they 
engage in deadly combat.—Mrs. M. 
O., Tacoma, Washington. 

+t - 
When cutting delphiniums for the 


house, cut the flower stalks to the 
ground, then trim to desired length. 
The delphinium thus pruned will 
bloom again. I have found, too, 
that it is a mistake to kill the little 
garden snakes. ‘They are harmless 
and do eat up numberless bugs and 
snails.— L. L. B., Oswego, Oregon. 
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Contributed 
by 


Western Gardeners 


Calendulas, also known as_ pot 
marigold, when planted in the fall 
for winter blooming, usually die down 
in spring. We clip our plants off 
close to the ground and they always 
put out new branches and bloom 
beautifully through the spring if the 
seed pods are clipped off as soon as 
formed.—Mrs. M. D. B., Phoenix, 
Arizona. 

kk + & 

If you have a sloping bank, very 
sunny and hard to keep watered, try 
planting “‘red hot pokers” there. They 
require little attention, multiply 
quickly, are green the year round, 
and when in bloom, make a beauti- 
ful showing.—Mrs. B. C., Los 
Angeles, California. 

* k- 

Instead of filling window boxes with 
soil and planting the flowers in this 
soil,it is much more satisfactory to put 
potted plants in the boxes, packing 
sphagnum moss tightly around and 
between the pots and for several 
inches underneath. When the plants 














WIL Liu: 


Pee 


the moss should be 


are watered, 
thoroughly soaked. 

In hot, sunny exposures the moss 
will be found to hold the moisture 
longer and keep the roots of the plants 
cooler than would an equal amount 


of earth. Thus the life of the plants 
is prolonged. One or more pots can 
easily be replaced when the plants 
cease blooming, and in this manner 
the window boxes may be kept con- 
tinually fresh and colorful with a 
minimum of labor and time— 


R. D. C., Los Angeles, California. 
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The prime requisites for bearded 
iris are good drainage and sunshine. 
Iris planted in the deep shade. will 
produce foliage only. They will grow 
in almost any non-acid ground, but a 
good loamy soil of medium richness is 
preferable. Bearded iris are best trans- 
planted during their dormant season. 
June, July, and August are the best 
months in the northern states, and 
September for the southern states 
where summers are hot and dry.— 


G. >BS El Cerrito, California. 





Under my frame for seedlings, 
either rock plants or others, I use a 
fine wire netting to keep moles or 
gophers from ruining the valuable 
plants. I am told that many small rock 


gardens are wholly “floored” in this 
manner a foot or so below ground. 
I find, too, that it is a good idea to 
gather a toad or so each season, and 
bring it to the garden. Soon the 
animal will feel at home and earn his 
board and keep by destroying slugs.— 
Mrs. J. C. W., Santa Rosa, California. 
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If you want a hedge that is easily 
grown, evergreen and distinctly Cali- 
fornian, plant the wild cherry, Prunus 
ilicifolia. The fragrant, aromatic 
blossoms of early summer are followed 
by large cherrylike fruit. These cher- 
ries may be gathered abundantly in 
many localities or bought in the 
nurseries. Put the seeds into damp 
sand and keep moist all winter. By 
spring they will be well sprouted; 
set them out in their permanent loca- 
tion, six inches apart and thin out 
later. After the first year, the young 
hedge will need little water. My 
hedge was eight feet tall at five years 
from seed. In addition to the hedge, 
we have had an abundance of greens 
for Christmas decoration. Such a 
hedge as the one described will 
thrive in practically any part of Cali- 
fornia.—I. R., Los Altos, California. 
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ust to remind you 


that 77, 000 


Rep 


WHITE 
@ BLUE 


Standard Oil Dealers 








will supply you with 
unsurpassed Motoring Products 


~and an improved Motoring 
Service that you should know about! 


The improved standard of motoring service that 11,000 Red, 
White and Blue Standard Oil Dealers are asking you to test is 
built, first of all, upon the quality of the products they sell. 

It’s a fine family. 

STANDARD ETHYL GASOLINE — The premium motor fuel. 

RED CROWN —The gasoline of quality — everywhere. 

THE NEW ZEROLENE MOTOR OILS — Money can't buy 
better oil. 

GARGOYLE MOBILOIL — The best eastern oil. 


Equipped with these. the Red, White and Blue Dealer will fur- 


| STANDARD OIL nish to you exactly the products that have been approved for use 
| } in your own car by the manufacturer himself. 





eke 


Unsurpassed motoring products, and. among 11.000 dealers, a 


make an unbeatable 





sinele Standard of Service—the best possible 


combination in motoring value and enjoyment wherever you go. 





MRED. 20 Pela COM 2 AvINe) oO} CALIFORNIA 





SarA NED 
| | 
LISTEN IN Presenting the Standard Symphony Orchestra, The 
Standard Symphony Hour offers its programs of enjoyable musi 
every Thursday evenin: from 7:45 to 8:45 p.m. over KFI; KGO; 
| KGW; KOMO and KHQ. 
| 
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SOOTHES 


SPORTS 


EYES AFTER 





| 
Why suffer aah heavy, bene 
ing, bloodshot eyes after 
tennis, golf, motoring and 
other outdoor activities? It’s 
needless when a few drops of 
harmless Murine will in- 
stantly end the irritation 
and soon make your eyes 
clear and fresh again. 


ue 


EYES 


STOP 


TOOTHACHE! 


with Dent’s Toothache Gum. Notachewing gum. 
Applied in cavity it: (1) Stops toothache instant- 
ly, (2) Cleanses and protects cavity, (3) Retards 
Ar decay, (4) Destroys all odor. Does not spill 
or dry up like liquids. All druggists or by mail, 
25c. Made for 40 years by C.S. Dent & Co., Detroit. 


DENT’S 


TOOTHACHE GUM 


eae Wax 


Remove all blemishes and discolorations by regularly using 
pure Mercolized Wax. Get an ounce, and use as directed. 
Fine, almost invisible particles of aged skin peel off, until all 
defects, such as pimples, liver spots, tan, freckles and large 
pores have disappeared. Skin is beautifully clear, soft and 

velvety, and face looks years younger. Mercolized Wax 
brings out the hidden beauty. To quickly remove wrink- 
les and other age lines, use this face lotion: 1 ounce pow- 
dered saxolite and 1 half pint witch hazel. At Drug Stores. 





Callouses 


Painful callouses instantly re- 
lieved by these thin, soothing, 
healing, safe, corrective pads. 


At all drug, shoeand dept, stores 


Ir Scholl's 
Zino-pads 





Put one on— 
the pain is gone! 










MEN! 
Who use Taleum after shaving 
will find 
Cuticura Taleum 


Fragrant and Refreshing 


Sample free 


Dept. 23B, Malden, Mass. 





Pric c 
Address: “Outicura,”’ 
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More About 
Permanent Waves 


by Jean Ashcroft, Beauty Editor 


AST month on this page we an- 

swered the first questions of the 
woman who is debating whether or 
not she should have a permanent 
wave. She has decided that a wave 
would be lovely to have, but—what 
about the actual operation? Is it 
something to be dreaded or not? The 
answer, of course, is ‘““No,” and the 
fact that thousands of women go back 
again and again for new permanents 
as fast as the old ones grow out is the 
very best proof possible of the truth of 
this statement. 

It does give one a feeling of assur- 
ance, doesn’t it, to know in advance 
just what is going to be done to her, 
and what she may expect? That is 
why I am going into details as to the 
steps that an operator goes through in 
waving the hair by the spiral system. 
They are as follows: 

First comes an examination of the 
hair, to make sure that it is in really 
good condition. Then comes a thor- 
ough shampoo, either plain or with 
oil, followed by a vigorous brushing. 
The hair is left damp after this sham- 
poo. 

Next, the head is checked off 
exactly like a checkerboard, dividing 
the hair into small strands, each of 
which is wound around a little alum1- 
num rod. 

When the hair is wound, sachets, 
moistened in a special fluid for the 
purpose, are applied. These sachets 
are interesting little pads of flannel 
and paper, through which the steam 
passes. Clips are fastened on to hold 
the sachets in place, and a bit of cot- 
ton is tucked under the end of each 
rod to prevent discomfort when the 
steam is turned on. 

By this time one resembles nothing 
so much as “Kornelia Kinks” of sev- 
eral years ago, with her hair screwed 
up in tiny pigtails all over her head. 
At this stage the steamers are put on, 
and the steam turned on. The length 
of time the steam is left on varies with 
the texture of the hair, and must be 
skillfully gauged by the operator. The 
usual time is from seven to ten 
minutes. 

Following this brief application of 
moist heat to the hair (not to the 
scalp), the steamers are removed and 
the hair is cooled before unwrapping 
it. The sachets are still moist, and 
the hair is exactly the same color. This 
is the stage—after the hair is un- 


wrapped, I mean—when the woman 
invariably makes one of three re- 
marks: “If only he could see me now!” 

r, “What if the building should catch 
fire!’ or, “What women won’t go 
through for beauty!” And it is true 
that her hair does look more like an 
African headdress than a white wo- 
man’s crown of beauty. 

The taking down, remarks Albert, 
is much easier than the putting up. 
Following this operation the hair 1s 
shampooed again, and combed and 
trained into the lines it should follow. 

How long does all this take? About 
three hours from start to finish. 


8s of the nicest things about 
owning a permanent wave is that 
the hair may be vigorously brushed 
every night—which one cannot do 
with a marcel or finger wave. In addi- 
tion to this thorough brushing, the 
scalp may be lightly massaged with 
the finger tips and the hair given a few 
brisk pulls, to speed up circulation 
and thus nourish the hair. A shampoo 
once or twice a month and daily exer- 
cise with the comb and brush are ex- 
cellent means of producing more 
healthful, and more beautiful, hair. 

I need scarcely say there should be 
a shampoo once or twice a month, as 
needed. This may be done in the 
beauty shop, or you may do it for 
yourself at home. A pure, bland soap 
solution, generously applied (there 
should be three or four latherings and 
rinsings), followed by very thorough 
rinsing with water and a final lemon 
juice or vinegar rinse, will- put the 
hair into good condition for manipula- 
tion. Excess moisture should be re- 
moved with a soft towel, and, if you 
wish, a light dressing of wave-setting 
lotion may be applied. 

To set the wave, if you are at- 
tempting to do it yourself, first comb 
the hair straight and flat against the 
scalp, parting it according to your 
usual custom. Next, push in the 

waves slightly, and deepen them by 
using the back of the comb in the 
grooves of the waves. Now put ona 
heavy net and pull it tight and snug 
over the hair, teting with a hair- 
pin. Using another hairpin, lightly 
stroke across the hair to make the 
waves still deeper. Leave the net on 
until the hair is thoroughly dry, then 
remove it, and comb just one wave at 
a time, lightly, to save the wave. 
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High Altitude 
Cake Making 


ANY women who have been suc- 
cessful cake-makers while living 
at sea level, find upon moving to the 
higher altitudes that their cherished 
recipes fail. While most standard 
sponge and angel cake mixtures turn 
out well regardless of altitude, this is 
not true of the cake made with short- 
ening. Housekeepers who have moved 
from the coast to eastern California, 
Nevada, Arizona, Idaho, or other high 
localities, and who have had trouble 
with cakes sticking to the tins or fall- 
ing, will, I think, find the following 
simple foundation recipe for higher 
altitude baking an invariable success. 
Cream together 1 cupful of sugar 
with % cupful of butter (or mixed 
butter and other shortening). When 
fine and white like whipped cream, 
add 2 well beaten eggs; add alter- 
nately 1 cupful of milk and 2 scant 
cupfuls of flour, beating well after 
each addition; put in any favorite 
flavoring, and last of all add 2 level 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder. For 
very best results beat this cake in- 
stead of stirring it. Bake in either 
loaf or layer cake-tins. 

The really fine feature of this recipe 
is that it may be used as the founda- 
tion for over twenty different cakes. 
Spices and chocolate added to the 
mixture make it a dark spice cake; 
fruit and spices, a fruit cake. By 
using the whites of 4 instead of the 
whole of 2 eggs, the result is a really 
wonderful “silver” or “‘bride’s’’ cake, 
and as such, has been used in my own 
family and those of our friends for 
years. Use the yolks of 4 instead of 
the whole of 2 eggs, and you have a 
“gold” cake. By adding spices and 
raisins to the foundation recipe, bak- 
ing in 2 layers put together with a 
thick boiled icing, one may have 
another delicious and entirely differ- 
ent cake. Use the same proportions 
with sour instead of sweet milk, sub- 
stituting 1% level teaspoonful of soda 
for the baking powder, and you have 
the old fashioned “‘sour milk cake”’ of 
our grandmothers. If the propor- 


tions for the main ingredients are 
followed the ingenious cook may in- 
vent any number of varieties of de- 
licious cake.—Myrtle Tate Myles. 





IT's’ A Good IDEA™ 


to facilitate the painting of furni- 
ture by turning tables, chairs, 
benches, and so on upside down 
and painting the bottom first. 
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SHE MERELY CARRIED THE DAISY CHAIN 


vw TEL SHEA oS 


“ATHLETE’S Foot’ 





O fragile, so freshly feminine, 

so altogether lovely—the very 
Spirit of Youth and daintiness to 
all who beheld her — 


Yet even as she trod the velvety 
green of the campus, a tiny twinge 
reminded her of that slight rash- 
like redness that she had noticed 
lately between her smaller toes — 
noticed and worried about, for the 
persistent eruption seemed such a 
slander upon her daintiness. 


She doesn’t know it, of course, 
but her affliction is amost common 
form of ringworm infection, 
known to millions in America as 
‘" Athlete’s Foot’’! 


*Many Symptoms for the Same 
Disease —So Easily Tracked into 
the Home 


“Athlete’s Foot” may start in a 
number of different ways,* but it 
is now generally agreed that the 
germ, tinea trichophyton, is back of 
them all. It lurks where you would least 
expect it—in the very places where people go 
for health and recreation and cleanliness. In 
spite of modern sanitation, the germ abounds 
on locker- and dressing-room floors—on the 
edges of swimming pools and showers—in 
gymnasiums—around bathing beaches and 
bath-houses—even on hotel bath-mats. 


And from all these places it has been 
tracked into countless homes until today this 
ringworm infection is simply everywhere. The 
United States Public Health Service finds '‘/é 
is probable that at least one-half of all adults 
suffer from it at some time.”’ And authorities 





% WATCH FOR THESE DISTRESS SIGNALS 
THAT WARN OF “ATHLETE'S FOOT” 


Though ‘“‘Athlete’s Foot’ is caused by the germ 

tinea trichophyton—its early stages manifest themselves 
in several different ways, usually between the coes 

someumes by redness, sometimes by skin-cracks, often 
by tiny itching blisters. The skin may turn white, 
thick and moist, or it may develop dryness with lice 
scales. Amy one of these calls for imm diate treatment! 1 
the case appears aggravated and does not read ly yield 
to Absorbine Jr., consult your physician without delay 








say that half the boys in high school are 
affected. There can be no doubt that the tiny 
germ, tinea trichophyton, has made itself a 
nuisance in America, 


It Has Been Found That Absorbine Jr. 
Kills This Ringworm Germ 


Now, a series of exhaustive laboratory tests 


with the antiseptic Absorbine Jr. has proved 
that Absorbine Jr. penetrates deeply into 
flesh-like cissucs, and thac wherever it pene 
trates it £//s the ringworm germ, 

It might not be a bad idea to examine 
your feet tonight for distress signals*® that 
announce the beginning of “Athlete's Foor.” 
Don’t be | hy ld Don't let the 
disease become entrenched, for itis persstent 
The person who is seriously afflicted with it 
today, may have had the same mild symy 
toms like yours only a very short time ago 

Watch out for redness, particularly be 
tween the smaller toes, with itching—ora 
moist, thick skin condition or, again, a 
Iryness with scal 

Read the symptoms printed at the left 

ry carefully. Ac the fir en of any or 
of these distress nals*® begin the free use 
of Absorbine Jr. on the affected a let 


it on morning and night 


1 
Absorbine Ir. is so ¥ y known and used 


that you can get it at all drug stores. Price 
$1.25. For free sample write W. F. YOUNG, 
INC., 443 Lyman Street, Springfield, Mass. 
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DININé ROOM 


FREE BOOKLET 
TELLS HOW TO 


Save Kitchen Steps 


...and make your present kitchen or 
the kitchen in your new home one of 
beauty and scientific convenience. 

The illustration above shows the 
“Circle of Work” fully explained in 
our interesting booklet “MODERN 
KITCHEN PLANNING.” Simply 
fill in the coupon below and one will 
be sent you free of charge. 


EERLESS 


“Built-in Furniture, 


BUILT-IN FIXTURE COMPANY 

2608 San Pablo Avenue, Berkeley, Calif. 

820 East 60th Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
‘Please send me “Modern Kitchen Plan- 
ning” and tell me more about PEERLESS 
Unit Equipment for a {new} {old} kitchen 
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Practical Rosicrucian methods help to 
overcome Life’s obstacles and put you in tune 
with Cosmic Vibrations for Health and Happiness 
Learn the Great Truths Write for Free Book to- 
LIBRARIAN D. Z. L. 
ROSICRUCIAN BROTHERHOOD 
SAN JOSE (amorc) CALIF. 


"at THINK 


You Can Do Nothing More Important 
A RECENT DISCOVERY BY 
President L. W. RAPEER, Ph.D., LL.D. 


How to Solve Your Life Problems and Train Your 
Children to Reason Well. 


Write RESEARCH UNIVERSITY, Washington, D. C. 


At 


your # 
dealer» we 
5S tes 


| 
y 








NO STAINS. 


New pleasant 
odor — Next time don’t 
shoo, don’t swat, just 
spray FLY-FOIL—all 


( | 7 Za 
i NZ iil 
flying insects disappear. 


4A 4 . | 
A \ ; Manufactured by 
AN-FO Mfg. Co., Oakland, Calif. 
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Homes 


Consultation Service 


Conducted by William I. Garren, Architect 


A Swimming Pool 


I am going to build a small swimming- 
pool in a natural cupped place on my prop- 
erty that I think I can make into a sort of 
lake with a dam. I thought I would make 
the bottom of reinforced concrete finished 
with cement so I can clean it easily. The 
water will be pumped from the wind mill. 
Can you give me any advice as to special 
points I should take care off—A. L. T., 
Alturas, California. 

Consultation: Be sure you have the 
concrete and reinforcing designed and 
calculated for you by an engineer; you 
may make it strong enough, byt un- 
less it is carefully dezyned, it will 
crack from settlement wr expansion. 
The sides and bottom *®ould be fin- 
ished with a smooth surface that 1s 
easily cleaned—tile or smooth trow- 
eled cement is the best material. To 
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STRAINER \ 


SKIMMING 
DRAIN Seer 


keep the water clean the surface 
should be skimmed of all foreign 
matter. The easiest way to take care 
of the skimming is to have a skim- 
ming gutter all around the pool. By 
slightly overfilling the tank, the sur- 


face water and dirt flows over the. 


skimming gutter and is carried off in 
the drain. The accompanying illus- 
tration explains this better than 
words can do. 
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A Stone Fireplace 


I intend to build a stone fireplace. My 
house is all built and I do not want to cut the 
floor if I can help it. Is there some light 
stone I can use, and how can I build it on 
top of the floor?—R. F. L., Roseburg, 
Oregon. 

Consultation: Lay a %-inch iron 
plate on top of the floor, nailed to the 
flooring, and build your fire-box and 
hearth on top of the iron plate. The 
lightest stone you can use that Is 
durable and of good color is Arizona 
or California Tufa stone. This is a 
volcanic ash stone and is very light 
in weight. Use fire-brick in the fire- 
place and directly under the fire. 
Unless the fireplace is quite open, a 
stone fire-back may go to pieces. 


Roof Pitch 


Can you tell me how flat a roof can be 
made for shingles? Would the roof be better 
if it were covered with solid boarding under 
the shingles?—A. V., Upland, California. 

Consultation: 1 would advise you 
to make the roof not less than a 4% 
or 5-inch rise to the foot with the 
shingles laid about 4% inches to the 
weather. Shingles will last longer if 
they are laid on open spaced strips 
and given plenty of ventilation in 
attic or roof space. 


® © 


Sewer Gas 


I have been trying to detect what causes 
objectionable odors to come into our house 
from the septic tank. We keep the system 
well flushed out, but at certain times the 
odor comes up through the basin and sink.— 
G. F., Calistoga, California. 

Consultation: Are all your plumb- 
ing fixtures trapped and vented? Each 
fixture should have a trap, the pur- 
pose of which is to contain a water 
seal which will prevent gases from 
coming into the house. Each trap 
should have a vent on the sewer side 
of the trap, carried to the roof, to pre- 
vent the trap from siphoning and be- 
coming dry. (See illustration.) This 
vent carries gases out above the roof. 
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Radio Aerial 


We are building a house and want to in- 
stall a radio aerial that will be out of view so 
we can just plug in our radio. Can you ad- 
vise us how to make such an installation?— 
R. F., Victoria, B. C. 

Consultation: The ordinary method 
which I advise using in houses is to 
run about 75 feet of No. 722 enameled, 
stranded copper wire around the attic 
on solid nies of porcelain or glass, 
and ground it to the cold water pipe. 
Keep the aerial wire clear of all other 
wires and do not run it parallel to 
other wires. Connect the aerial to a 
plug where you wish to use the radio, 


and install a duplex plug for charging. i 
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The House You Build 
(Continued from page 24) 


no house is worth while unless it is, if 
not beautiful, at least good to look at. 
There must be romance in a home; 
your friends and you should be able 
to get a thrill out of every part of 
your home. 

Those matters of heating, plumb- 
ing, wiring, design, painting, and 
other details will be discussed in later 
articles. It is well to remember that if 
the problem is too much for you to 
as your own home, it will probably 

e too much for any untrained person, 
and you would do well to employ an 
architect. Few families can afford to 
build more than one house. Partial 
architectural service, where you can- 
not afford full service, will help you to 
avoid costly oversights. You may 
wish to consult an architect about 
your plan before you build, but with- 
‘out employing him for complete con- 
trol of the design and supervision; his 
advice and direction in this case will 
be very valuable and inexpensive. 
Two or three consultations and visits 
to the house during construction may 
suffice to help you plan and build your 
own home. This type of professional 
service can well be used in houses 
under $7,000 in cost. 

Your taste should be your guide. 
Should you feel it to be lacking, read 
intensively before starting to build 
and observe and think. You do not 
have to experiment; thousands have 
done that for you. "Their experience 
brings us where we are today. 

Let your house be your own; fit it 
to your living as your clothes fit your 
body. Do not turn a spade until you 
have the best you can achieve in plan 
and design. 

Living, eating, sleeping, and bath; 

Outside a garden, inside a hearth; 

Thee are essentials to all homes. 


About This Service 


7. HIS department is not 
only a clinic to which 
prospective home builders 
may submit questions; it 1s 
also for those who wish to 
improve or modernize their 
homes. While Mr. Garren, 
SuNsET’s Consulting Archi- 
tect, is not prepared to 
furnish special floor plans 
free of charge, he is, however 
glad to answer questions such 
as the ones given on the op- 
posite page. This service 1s 
free to all subscribers of this 
magazine.—The Editors. 
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as Row Hote rat Beauty 
for the Home 


ECURE this new touch of harmony and refinement tor 

your home...VELVATONE Door Chimes. 4 Melo 
dious in tone...scientific in design...charming in their 
simplicity.. VELVATONE Door Chimes are eve ene re 
replacing nerve- jarring bells and buzzers. 4 The Chin 
come in three standard models, and are priced ‘ m 


$16.50 complete. They are eas Rae installed and are p 


manently beautiful. 7 Send for free illustrated bo Het: 
ELECTRIC SIGNAL COMPANY 
All Architects Building Los Angeles 
Velvatone Door Chimes are listributed on the Pacific 
Coast by General Electri upply ¢ poration 
bar Electric Company and Westinghouse Electric Supply 
Company See them at y r neorest ad ler today 


J ae (( Pads 


VELVATONE 
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Dare to Be 


Hove you a room with 


a “dark brown taste?” 
If so, you will be interested to 
know how one brown dining- 
room was so successfully renovated 
that the family now enjoys eating 
in it. 

Walls, woodwork, and furniture 
were painted a very grayed, medium 
green, it being a sunny room. Only 
the floor remained brown. Warp 
print with a little green combined 
with yellow-orange and violet was 
used for draperies, and slip covers of 
the same material were placed over 
the backs of the chairs. The result 
was a real transformation. 

~ & 

If you wish to prevent your curtains 
from switching out and becoming 
soiled, when the windows are open, 
fasten them up with spring clothes 
pins. When painted in colors of the 
room scheme, the pins add a decora- 
tive as well as useful note. 


+ ok 

Have you tried adding plants with 
magenta leaves to your fernery in 
addition to the ferns? They give a 
delightful note of color 
which can be echoed in the 
furnishings. If you use 
English casement-cloth 
draw curtains, decorated 
with bias tape in green and 
magenta, your sun room 
will be charming. 

- - | 

Do you know that other 
colors are more lovely with 
Oriental rugs than blue and 
rose, a combination which 
has been much overdone? 
For instance, there is a 
linen upholstery fabric 
which comes in an unusual 
“old” red, and blue. Or, 
select other “different’’ 
colors in your rugs, and 
match your upholstery and 
drapery fabrics with them. 
You will like the effect. 

Et & 

If you wish to have as 
much space in your room as 
possible, arrange the furni- 
ture parallel with the lines 
of the room—vertical and 
horizontal. It is especially 
important that large pieces 
such as davenport and up- 
right piano be so arranged. 
There is nothing which cuts 


a Decorator 


by 
Dorothy Milne Rising 


Ideas from a Seattle Home- 
maker Who Until Recently 
Was a Teacher of Applied Arts 


If you want your children to have 
good taste when grown, it should be 
cultivated early. A child can be 
interested in decoration by giving him 
a part in the planning of furnishings 
for his own room, but it is easier to 
teach him the principles through 
some interesting motif of his own 
choice. Starfish, which one small 


boy caught, furnished his room motif. 
Their pale yellow-orange was used, 
though paler, on the walls. Furniture 
was painted sea green, and rugs were 
“damp sand” color combined with 
sea green, thus imitating the natural 





PHOTOGRAPH, COURTESY BARKER BROS, 


surroundings of the starfish. 
The starfish collection and 
other bright objects on a 
series of sea-green shelves laid 
a foundation for orderly arrangement, 
and the boy learned much, indirectly. 


ob 

It is practical to consider the living- 
room color scheme when painting 
furniture in other rooms. Then, when 
extra chairs are needed for entertain- 
ing, the room will present an artistic, 
rather than motley appearance. One 
friend successfully carried out this 
idea by painting her breakfast nook 
furniture deep- blue-green, antiqued 
in umber, the blue-green being one 
color in her living-room scheme. 

tr - 

The most successful nursery I ever 
saw was a screened, glassed-in porch, 
of western exposure, opening from 
the kitchen. The floor was covered 
with gray and blue-green linoleum, 
the house being gray shingle, trimmed 
in green. A low shelf ran the entire 
length of the long side, low enough to 
be used as a seat, or to stand small 
toys upon. Above it hung a black- 
board and a few good 
pictures. Beneath the win- 
dows at each end were open 
shelves accommodating 
all other small toys. Orange- 
red shelf paper harmonized 
with the large toys, such as 
tricycle, kiddie-car, etc., 
which could use the entire 
floor space in any kind of 
weather. Draperies were 
sunproof, waterproof glazed 
chintz, with a gay-colored 
pattern against a gray 
background. - 

+ 

A unique color scheme 
for a southeast living-room 
was inspired by a hand- 
woven piano runner with 
purplish-blue warp, and 
dull green and gold weft. 
A crewel-embroidered 
hanging over the fire-place 
repeated the warp color in 
its background, and the 
weft color in its design, 
with the addition of bright 
orange and yellow. A 
davenport and one chair 
were upholstered in the 
weft color, and had striped 
pillows in dull orange, gold, 
green, and blue, hand- 





up a room more, and makes woven. Walls and rug were 
it more unrestful, than Cotton fabrics are smartly harmonious with mottled tan and some odd 
farnitore placed “‘cat-: the sturdy, hand-craft type of furniture used ro snteddull bl 

ai wine : hildr =e in this bedroom. Blue, the dominant color, chairs were painted du pe 
corner, as thechildren say. is relieved with gold, green, and rosy red green antiqued in amber. 
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SELECT ais 
Home Plannine 
A Miscellany of 7m 
Cabin Ideas “wuncne | 
Summer Homes For All 


Two Vacation Cottages 





A Year Round Western 
Garden Calendar Fruits and 
Vegetables 


Pop pres 
For Pacific Gardens 
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Why Gardens Do Not Grow 


How Western Hostesse 
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Prize-Winning 
Oriental Recipes Use 
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New Sandwich . Refrigerator 


. Ostece ‘ 
HAVE A FACIAL WITH ME 

The Hostess Considers 
Fruits and Fruit Juices 


SUNSET 24 


TRAVEL SERVICE 


D IDEAS 












=== SAVE Tem 


LIBRARY of good ideas—this is the sum of all “Sun- 
sets.” You, as a reader, value each issue of Sunset for its 


good ideas on home furnishing, home building, gardening, 


cooking, and outdoor life. Do you get the full benefit of those 
ideas by saving them to be used when they satisfy the needs of one 
particular occasion? A late start at preserving “good ideas” is 
better than a haphazard attempt to commit them all to memory. 

The brown “Library Buckram”’ binder which you see pictured 
above will hold from one to twelve copies of Sunset. It will stand 
all the use that an ordinary home will give it, and at the end of a 
year still have an appearance that will warrant its place in your 
library. 

Surely there are three homes—probably yout friends’— in your 


neighborhood that would be better homes if they received SUNSET 
every month. Tell those friends about the good Sunset has don 
in your home. They’ll want it too. Send us their three name: 
and $3 for 3 one-year subscriptions, and for your interest in bette: 
homes and in Sunset, we will send you one of these binder 

if i¢ 


that you may start now to organize youl library « 
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Are YOU 
still drinking 


improperly prepared coffee 
or 


do you make it the modern 
healthful way ina 


FILCO 


Healthful 
COFFEE- 
MAKER 


Fits any coffee 9 
pot ° 





Tested and approved by ] 
Good Housekeeping Institute 


Coffee made the Filco way is 
neither boiled nor percolated. By 
simply pouring boiling water on 
the coffee in the Filco compart- 
ment, it filters through the coffee 
into the pot—taking all the rich 
flavor and coffee goodness with it, 
but leaving the objectionable res- 
inous fats and tannic acid remain 
in the coffee grounds. 


Don’t postpone this coffee drinking 
joy. If your local dealer cannot supply 
you, write us for prices and full informa- 
tion about the many advantages of this 
coffee-making method. 


CREST CORPORATION 


970 West Sixth Street 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Teach Baby 
to Walk 


with Todler No. 54, one 
of the many ‘‘Rock-A- 
Bye’’ Nursery Specialties 
Baby can stand up or sit 
down, but cannot fall out. 
Steel frame, rubber tired 
wheels, wood seat. Toy 
tray with colored beads. 
Amuses baby by the hour. 
Folds flat when notin use. 
At all dealers, or direct 


Write for Complete Catalog 


Tue Perrecrion Mra. Co. 
2701 Leflingwell, St. Louis, Mo. 


SONG WRITERS/ 


ee Substantial Advance Royalties 
w ING pctuREs| are paid on work found acceptable for pub- 
lication. Anyone wishing to write either 
the words or music for songs may submit 
work for free examination and advice. 
1 Pas texperier ice unnecessary. Ne ew de mand 
created by “‘Talking Pictures’. fully de- 
scribed in our free book. Write for it 
Today—Newcomer Associates 

754 Earle Building, New York, N. Y. 


The Famous Box of 


TODLER NO54 
Eel) 











BERRY DOL L AR STATIONERY | 


200 Sheets 
100 Long 
Name and Address printed 
Et ivelopes for the Tota hao 
Write or Print your narnc pale 


of Fine id vane Paper and 
clopes with your $ .00 
on x th Paper and 

sy br 


BE RRY DOI i AR STA LIONERY Shipping 


5420 Sierra Vista Ave Hollywood, Calif. 


1 mail 
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Eating Up and Down the Coast 


(Continued from page 31) 


makes all other oysters taste flat by 
comparison. Nature seems to have 
devised them especially for piquant 
cocktails and savory oyster stews. 
Watch for them on your menus! 

Up in the Northwest, too, you will 
frequently find reindeer and buffalo 
steaks offered on the menus. Like any 
wild meat you will find them stronger 
than the domesticated beef and pork, 
but there is a raciness about them 
which appeals to many appetites. 
They are certainly worth the adven- 
ture. While driving along the Colum- 
bia Highway last summer, we stopped 
in a clean but unpretentious roadside 
restaurant and lunched sumptuously 
upon toasted brook trout and venison 
sandwiches at the same price we pay 
here for ham or sardine. 

Through all the markets of the 
Northwest, I was attracted by great 
chunks of a glossy red substance 
which stirred my curiosity. I asked a 
dealer what it was, and learned from 
him about kippered salmon. It is 
common as cheese, up there, a flaky, 
smoked fish, the sort of thing you 
cram into a knapsack along with 
bread and butter and sweet chocolate, 
when you are off for a hike, and of 
which you eat and eat endlessly. 


ANOTHER delicacy for which 
Seattle is famous is frango, a 
flaky, frozen dessert which I first 
ate at the Frederick and Nelson tea 
room in that city. 

The best gingerbread I have ever 
eaten, or ever expect to eat, I had in 
Yellowstone National Park. As a 
Park attraction it is threatening to 


compete with Old Faithful itself. Just 
sweet enough, without being too 
sweet; just enough ginger and other 
spices, without too much! Fresh 
from the oven and light as a feather, 
smelling like the week-before-Christ- 
mas all the year round! You will find 
it on the Cody road, at Sylvan Pass 
station.. In cold weather, it is served 
with steaming coffee, in warm weather 
with iced lemonade. So popular has 
it proven that the recipe sold readily 
for two dollars a copy, until authori- 
ties forbade this. 

It still appears to be the firm belief 
of Easterners that hot tamales and 
tortillas form a part of our regular 
diet, but the truth of the matter is 
you ‘have to go on a still hunt for real 
Spanish food nowadays. Chili con 
carne and red peppers disappeared 
with the passing of the Dons, and in 
their place came an influx of French 
and Italian chefs, Greeks, Chinese, 
and Japanese, each with his national 
dishes, not to mention the All-Ameri- 
can cooks. However, when we are 
near Monterey, we usually stop at a 
Spanish kitchen on the highway just 
before it turns into the main street of 
the town, for tamales, which are taken 
hot from the steamer and wrapped in 
newspapers so that we may take them 
down to the beach toeat. Perhaps the 
best-known Spanish restaurant in the 
West is the old Casa Verdugo at 
Glendale, where Spanish dinners are 
served in an old-time adobe dwelling 
—dinners which would take the 
shivers and chills out of zero weather, 
if they ever had such weather there! 

As for Chinese dishes, they can now 


“My Favorite Company Dinner” 
Prize Contest Announcement 


O you have a favorite dinner menu that you enjoy serving to guests, both © 
because it is so good to eat and so easy to prepare? Of course you have. 


Well, here is the good news: 


Every western homemaker who reads SUNSET is invited to write a letter of 


not more than 1500 words on the subject, 


“My favorite company dinner.” 


The rules are simple: give the menu in full, the number to be served, the 
marketing list (giving the quantity of each item purchased and, if possible, 


the cost); then tell how you manage your work—when you do the marketing, 
when you prepare each food, how you manage the serving, and any special 
notes as to color combinations, table decorations, linens, china, glassware and 
the like that you wish. Tell everything, in short, that might help an inex- 
perienced western homemaker to entertain joyfully! Send your letters so they 


will reach us before September |, 


1930. 


For the best letter on this subject, a prize of $50.00 will be given; all others 
that we are able to use will be paid for at the rate of $25.00 each. Prize win- 
ners will be announced in the December issue of SUNSET Magazine, and the 


manuscripts will be published early in 1931. 


Address your letter to Genevieve 


A. Callahan, Home Economics Editor, SUNSET Magazine, San Francisco. 
Unused manuscripts will be sent back if return postage is enclosed. 
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be found almost anywhere west of 
New York. Japanese specialties are 
more rare, however, and are confined 
pretty much to the Coast. Suki yaki 
is our favorite. On the menu of 
Happy Gardens, a most excellent and 
attractive cafe on El Camino Real be- 
tween San Francisco and San Jose, 
it is described as follows: “Suki yaki 
is the Japanese challenge to national 
dishes the world over. A subtle blend 
of vegetables, daintily prepared, is the 


_ foundation for tender slices of bone- 


less chicken or beef, and tofu—a bean 
cake as nutritious as pemmican, the 
chief reliance of explorers—seasoned 
by the famous shoyu sauce. It is 
served in the Japanese pan, especially 
designed to develop its flavor, and 
simmered briefly, before youreyes (and 
they might well add nose!) until it 
reaches perfection.” 


OW who could read that and re- 

sist suki yaki? The vegetables are 
always tender young green things, 
such as the tops of green onions, the 
tender leaves of celery, or the tiny in- 
side leaves of spinach, varying accord- 
ing to the season, over which soup 
stock is poured as well as shoyu sauce. 
It is the most tantalizing dish to in- 
hale, as it simmers there before you, 
watched over by a solicitous Japanese 
boy, who stirs and blends it with his 
chop sticks. It is the sort of thing you 
can make at home, too, substituting 
rice for bean-cake. The shoyu sauce 
you can buy by the bottle. 

The Happy Gardens cafe is not 
the only good place to eat “skaki;” the 
Suki Yaki Palace on Grant avenue in 
San Francisco is excellent, too. 

These, of course, are only a few of 
the many, for the entire Pacific West 
is justly famous for its excellent foods, 
whether in tiny tea rooms or metro- 
politan hotels. Adventuring in new 
foods is something of a risk, of course, 
and rarely appeals to the unimagina- 
tive, but eating is such a repetitious 
habit that I, for one, want all the vari- 
ety about it I can find. Not long ago, 
however, I took a seemingly bright 
friend of mine to a famous cafe in San 
Francisco’s Chinatown, where the 
chop suey and chow mein are incom- 
parable, and can you believe it: after 
scanning the menu long and diligently, 
that woman ordered chicken livers! 


47S BQ GOOD jwrA—~= 


to wash rubberized shower cur- 
tains by spreading on soft towels 
and sponging with lukewarm 
suds. Rinse 
with clear 
water, and 
pat dry with 
a soft cloth. 
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MORE HOURS | & 
FOR PLAY THIS 
VACATION 


] 





Because you can do camp 

cooking with clean, quick- 

heating Burnbrite—the 
modern kerosene. 


T may seem odd that a certain kero- 
sene can give you more vacation 
this summer. But it really can. Burn- 
brite actually means less time at the 
camp stove—and more time for care- 
free leisure. 

No black sooty camp kettles to 
scrub and scour when you cook with 
Burnbrite. For it is smokeless and 
sootless! 

No time wasted preparing meals 
over slow heat. For Burnbrite’s clear 
white flame gives an intense, concen- 
trated heat that provides quicker 
cooking. 

Ask for Burnbrite Kerosene at your 
neighborhood grocery or red, green 
and cream station or garage. Then 
you'll see how much cooking time and 
clean-up time can be saved for play. 
Then you'll always insist on Burnbrite. 


»yY yr vvrrvvnve KKK EK KH 


IT BURNED 60 DAYS 


A careful, scientific test of 7 brands of kerosene 
proved Burnbrite far superior. After 408 con- 
tinuous burning-hours (17 days), the Burnbrite 
lamp was amazingly brighter than any other. 
Chimney was clean. Wick was scarcely charred 
In fact, it eventually burned 60 days without 


trimming the wick. 


ROS ENE 


ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY 


Refiner and Marketer of Associated Equi-fractionated 


o 
aso 


line, Associated Ethyl Gasoline, Cycol Motor Oils 


and Greases and Fuel or Furnace Oils to heat your home 





safely and economically. 


JOY MOTORING WITH ASSOCIATED EQUI-FRACTIONATED GASOLINE 


56 





IT’S MODERN TO HEAT WITH GAS 


This 
FREE FOLDER 
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tells the story 
of 


GAS HEATING 


If you would like to know how an 
Ideal Gas Boiler can solve all your 
heating troubles—how it can do away 
with the drudgery of furnace tend- 
ing—how it furnishes clean, health- 
ful warmth without any attention 
whatever and at a surprisingly low 
cost, send for this interesting folder. 


IDEAL 
GAS BOILERS 


combine with other luxurious features, 
all the efficiency that the American 
Radiator Company builds into every 
boiler. They are absolutely automatic, 
controlled entirely mechanically—and 
the fuel comes from the same incon- 
spicuous pipe as the fuel for your 
kitchen range and is paid for on the 
same bill—after you have used it. They 
eliminate all responsibility on the part 
of the owner and furnish health- 
ful, clean warmth—automatically. 


Mail the coupon below for complete 
information 





GAS UTILIZATION DEPARTMENT 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


40 WEST 4oth STREET, NEW YORK 


Pia- im i “uc 
ise send me your folder s Heat always 





obligation on my part | 
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GAS HEATING IS NO LONGER A LUXURY | 


| boating. 
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HEN carrying an_ outboard | 
on the car enclose it in a snug- | 


fitting dust-proof cover. Old auto 


top material will be fine. Light-weight | 
canvas—untreated—is not dust-proof. | 


Dust is finely divided grit; grit is a 
motor’s Nemesis. Safeguard your 
motor! 


Always thoroughly mix the speci- | 


fied amount of oil with the gasoline 
before pouring it in the fuel tank of 
motor. Never add oil to the gas in 
the tank. It will not thoroughly mix 
for some time and erratic running of 
the motor will result. 


When starting the motor, use the 
choke sparingly. It is easier to mo- 
mentarily “choke” the motor several 
times than to pump surplus gas from 
the crankcase. 


Don’t depend on reversing the 
motor with the spark when nearing 
a dock. Sometimes it doesn’t work. 
Slow down; be cautious; don’t be 
a smart aleck. 


Always attach a short length of 


rope or chain to some point of the 
motor and to the transom of the boat. 


Should the motor fall overboard from | 


any cause it can easily be recovered. 


If the propeller is held to the shaft 
with soft “shear-off” pins, always 
carry extra pins, a slender punch, and 
a wrench. Be as sure of this as you 
are that you have car-fare before 
boarding a street car. 


Do not run your motor for any 
great length of time on fully retarded 
spark. This will overheat the cylinder 
walls and piston and may cause 
scoring. 


When carrying a reserve supply of 


| gasoline, keep the can tightly sealed. 
| Permit no gas or oil to be exposed on 


the bottom of the boat. The outboard 
motor, properly used, has entirely 
eliminated the fire hazard from motor- 
Don’t defeat this funda- 
mental feature by carelessness! 


The outboard motor opens new 
fields to the motorcamper. It will 
take him closer to nature and her 
restful primevalness. It will manifold 
the joys of a motorcamping trip. So 
take an outboard along.—Dick Cole. 


ITY & GOD IDFAY 


for a man to shel- 
lac the inside of 
his hat band. 
It will prevent 
perspiration from 





staining the out- 


side of the hat. N. B.—Let dry 
thoroughly before wearing! 
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HARD WATER PLUS ee MAKES SOFT WATER. 


No more gray clothes 
on the line! 


NEVER again need you scrub and scrub 
only to find that your white clothes dry 
pale gray. Hard water—water filled with 
harsh alkalis—is responsible for gray 
clothes. The alkalis combine with soap 
and dirt to form a scum almost impos- 
sible to scrub or rinse away. It’s the 
same scum that you see as a dirty ring 
around the tub. 

But you can wash in soft water! Add 
two or three tablespoonfuls of Melo to 
a washtub full of the hardest water. 
Instantly it is softened. Suds are quick, 
rich and lasting; rinsing swift and thor- 
ough. Less soap is needed, yet clothes 
are clean—your white wash dries snow- 
white. And there will be no dirty ring 
around the tub. 

Try a can of Melo tomorrow. It 
simplifies every washing and cleaning 
operation. Tender hands are saved 
from hard-water irritation. Comfort is 
added to the bath. Melo is sold by 
your grocer in convenient cans—10c 
(slightly higher in far western states). 
The Hygienic Products Co., Canton, 
Ohio. (A4Ls0 makers of Sani-Flush.) 


MELO 


WATER SOFTENED 

WITH MELOIS A 

REMARKABLE CLEANER 
10 CENTS. 





Six for Ten Cents 


MOORE 


PUSH-PINS 


Glass Heads—Steel Points 
To Hang Up Things 
New Window-front Packets show 
our two sizes. All dealers 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Phila. 





San Diego Army and Navy Academy 


Junior Unit R.O.T.C. 
“The West Point of the West” 


“CLASS M”" rating of War Department. Fully accredited. 
Preparatory to college, West Point and Annapolis. Separate 
lower school for young boys. Summer sessions. Located on 
bay and ocean. Land and water sports all year. Christian 
influences. Catalog. Col. Thos. A. Davis, President, Box 504, 
Pacific Beach Station, San Diego, California. 


San Ra fae MILITARY 


ACADEMY 


“One of California’s finest private schools” 
(non-sectarian) 

One hour from San Francisco. Primary, , Grammar, High 
School, Junior College. Division “A” rate. Univ. of Calif. 
a accredited. High scholastic standard. Military system 
under U. 8. A. supervision. Catalog. A. L. Stewart, Supt., 
Box 8-N, San or Calif. 


JREANNA HEAD32@2/ 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY AND GENERAL COURSES 
Accredited. Post Graduate Department, Lower School. 


Outdoor life the year round. Tennis, Swimming, Golf. 
Miss Mary E. Wilson, Prin., 2522 Channing Way, Berkeley, Calif. 
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The Western Book Shelf 
(Continued from page 43) 


pleasure of roaming in a fascinating 
land. In short, it is not only a book 
for those who have visited or expect 
to visit Puget Sound, or for those who 
live on Puget Sound, but it is also a 
work of art—a book which frees the 
spirit of any person who reads it and 
lets that spirit roam in fields of fra- 
grant fancy that are conjured out of 
reality. If I had to:select one group 
of readers for this book, I should 
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promptly select those who through 
unfortunate circumstance were un- 


able to leave the treadmill upon 
which life had placed them. 





A book of pleasant, over-the apple- 
barrel reminiscence is ‘“‘Goldrush 
Days with Mark Twain,” by William 
H. Gillis, (Albert and Charles Boni, 
$4.00). The author first met Clemens 
while the humorist was a visitor at 
Angel’s Camp, California. Almost 
every, if not all, of the anecdotes told, 
point out that although Mark Twain 
liked to tell a joke, he did not enjoy 
being the butt of one. After reading 
this book, I have come to the con- 
clusion that I should rather have 
read Mark Twain than have lived 
with him. 

Western humor in early days was 
not always very subtle. Jokes were 
ribald and pranks frequently bordered 
on tragedies. It is natural that an old 
timer, in recounting tales of the past, 
should remember the vigorous epi- 
sodes which happened during his life 
and of which he was a part. 

Not the least interesting of these 
yarns was the story of “Austin 
Johnny” who had built up a reputa- 
tion in a line of sport known as gun 
fighting. Johnny heard of a chap 
called Farmer Peel who was also a 
gunman, albeit a gentleman, and a 
graduate of Harvard. For no reason 
at all Johnny decided that he would 
like to kill Peel or get killed by him. 
Such was his delicacy, that he had 
his shoes shined in case he should be 
killed. “If I’m going to die with my 
boots on,” he is quoted as saying, “I 

~guess I better have them polished.” 

Being a proper man, he sought a 
formal introduction to the man he | 
intended to kill. As soon as the 
amenities were over, Johnny said, 
“Mr. Peel, you are chief over this 
here neck of the woods, and I am 
chief of the rest of the world. There | 
is not room on this world for two | 
chiefs, so one of us has got to pass | 
in his chips.” And so the boys went | 
outside and began shooting at each | 
other. Such fun! ce 

If you like a book of old tales in- 
formally and pleasantly told, “Gold- 








rush Days With Mark Twain” should 
please you. It surely pleased me! 
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IN IOWA 


Business 
Is good 


“Bp : ; 

USINEsS 1s good in Iowa,” says Roger W. 
Babson, and his latest business chart rates Iowa 
as one of the three best states in the Union. 


Iowa today offers the most outstanding in- 
vestment opportunities that exist in the United 
States. No sounder investment values are to be 
found anywhere than conservative Iowa Mu- 
nicipal Bonds, backed by the tax system of this 
wealthy and prosperous commonwealth. With 
this exceptional strength go equally attractive 
yields. If you have funds to invest, lowa Mu- 
nicipal Bonds offer you an unusual opportunity 
at this time. 


The Carleton D. Beh Company specializes 
exclusively in strong Iowa Municipals. Over 
twelve million dollars in carefully selected mu- 
nicipal securities were purchased from this com 
pany last year by insurance companies, banks, 
corporations and private investors. You, too, 
can profit and strengthen your investment pro 
gram by the specialized and individual service 


which we offer every investor, large or small. 


Write for our list of attractive of 
ferings in Lowa Municipal Bonds. 
Mailed anywhere on request. 


Carleton D. Beh Co. 


Investment Securities 


Drs Moines, lowa 











Since everyone is traveling these 

days and since, unfortunately, 
we are not all made with trunks at- 
tached, as our friend the elephant, 
the problem of luggage has become a 
real one. Several of our readers have 
been asking advice about the matter 
and believing that others are interest- 
ed, we are printing our answer to the 
following letter: 


Travel Editor, Sunset: 

My husband and I plan to take several 
trips this summer, and all our faithful, long- 
used luggage has reached the point where 
it must be replaced. We are quite at sea 
about what to get and wonder if you will 
consider this enough of a travel problem to 
help us with it. 

We don’t want to buy a lot of luggage if 
we can find one or two pieces which will meet 
all needs, but I suppose that is asking a lot. 
Anyway, what are the newest trends and 
what would you get if you were buying new 
luggage now?—Mres. L. D., Helena, Montana. 

We certainly wish we were buying 
luggage, for surely it has never been 
more attractive or ingenious, and we 
have had great fun nosing about lug- 
gage shops lately to see just “what’s 
what.” 

In our conversations and observa- 
tions we have found that those who 
travel most carry the least but the 
best luggage, 
and by best we 
mean not neces- 
sarily the most 
expensive or 
elaborate, but 
rather the 
stoutest, light- 
est, and most 
compact types 
made. 

Probably you 
have foundthat 
the delay in 
checking your 
heavy luggage, 
the necessity of 
having it hauled 
from station to hotel, 
hotel tostation,etc., has 
been a great nuisance, and 
you havewished fora type of hand lug- 
gage large enough to contain an ample 


TRAVEL 


us for information. 


S U SET 


If you are going east, west, around the world or on a short vacation trip, write 
Inquiries received by this department are answered 
personally. Address Sunset Magazine, 1045 Sansome Street, San Francisco 


just this type of case has been de- 
signed, and it is excellent for short or 
long trips. Be sure to stop in at a 
luggage shop the next time you are 
down town and ask to see one. 

You have not said exactly how long 
your trips are to be, nor whether by 
auto, rail, or steamer, but whatever 
your mode of travel, these cases 
should answer the purpose. 

From the pictures below, you will 
be able ‘to get some idea of the in- 
terior arrangement of the cases. Don’t 
you think that something of the sort 
would solve your problem nicely? 
The large type might do for both you 
and your husband, for it has a ca- 
pacity of ten dresses, three suits and 
all accessories; or if you each prefer 
to have an individual case, you will 
notice that there are smaller ones 
designed for men or women. Not 
only do the cases have hanger equip- 
ment for dresses and suits, but also 
compartments for shoes and hats, 














which are always such a problem; and 
if at any time you wish a ee your 


wardrobe but in such shape that it clothing flat in the box of the case, 
might be carried by porters and in all the compartments and hangers 
taxis or even by yourself when neither may be removed. There are a number 
of the others were available. Now of different styles, makes, and adapta- 
[SUNSET MAGAZINE 7 JULY 


The case above, designed 
for women, shows hanger 
equipment, whilein the 
man’s case, at left, a 
suit is neatly folded 






tions of this type of luggage so that 
you will have a variety from which 
to choose. 

Have you noticed the glazed linen 
cases that so many people are carry- 
ing now? They are very durable 
and light in weight, really designed 
for airplane luggage but extremely 
popular for all modes of travel be- 
cause they are so easy to carry, and 
do not show the dust. Almost every 
type of case may be obtained in the 
linen finish; you might be interested 
in considering these. 

This is only a fraction of what there 
is to tell about luggage. We could 
suggest many other types such as the 
small wardrobe trunk which looks 
very much like a huge suitcase, but 
has hangers and drawers similar to 
those of the large wardrobe; suitcases 
with various sized trays and compart- 
ments; specially designed shoe and 
hat boxes; and so on, but these are 
not particularly new, and you are 


LUGGAGE, 
COURTESY OF 
OPPENHEIMER, 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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In this large case, pic- 
tured above, coats may be 
packed without folding 





probably quite familiar with them. 

We offer these suggestions for what 
they are worth, but the only satis- 
factory way is to see for yourself. We 
hope that you will take a luggage 
exploratory trip some afternoon— 
you'll find it a delightful experience. 
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Hawi aii 
im your 
vacation 


A week 
you'll never forget, 
round trip cost 


only $343-° 


NTHUSIASTIC travelers say 

there’s no other vacation to com- 
pare with the Matson Line’s special 
Hawaii Vacation Tours. Think of sail- 
ing away to spend a week in Hawaii 
instead of doing the same old things 
you’ve done before! 


The Malolo’s new schedule gives 
you this unusual vacation opportunity. 
Now you can sail every other Saturday 
from San Francisco on this great liner 
and return on the big Maui or Mat- 
sonia, making a fast round trip with a 
full week ashore. 


Your seven days in Hawaii are ex- 
pertly planned. You visit two islands 
and motor to Kilauea Volcano and Tree 
Fern Forest (Hawaii National Park), to 
Mt. Tantalus and Nuuanu Pali. You 
swim and play at Waikiki, dance under 
the banyan trees, stroll through Hono- 
lulu’s foreign quarters. 


So much is included—yet the round 
trip from San Francisco takes only one 
business day longer than a two weeks’ 
vacation! And inclusive fares are as low 
as $343.50! Reservations are now being 
made—what stateroom do you wish: 


AROUND PACIFIC CRUISE 
The supreme travel adventure—to 19 
ports in 12 countries on the great 
Malolo. Sail September 20, return 
December 19. Membership is limited. 


For folders and reservations, ask 
any travel agency or: 


MATSON ZEWE 


(Address Dept. 730) 


SAN FRANCISCO 215 Market St. 
LOS ANGELES’ 723 W. Seventh St. 


PORTLAND 271 Pine St. 
SEATTLE 1319 Fourth Ave. 
New York Chicago 
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Camping This Year? 
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I you are longing for a new camp| yay AN A+NEW YORK 


site perhaps the answer to this 
letter will interest you. 


Travel Editor, Sunset: 


Can you give me any information re- 
garding the Mammoth Lake district in the 
High Sierra? For years I have spent my 
vacations camping and fishing, and from a 
few, hazily remembered, brief comments 
which acquaintances of mine in Los Angeles 
once made regarding the Mammoth Lake 
district, it seems to offer everything that I 
am desiring for this summer’s trip, but— 
how do I get there? What about availability 
of camp sites and provisions? Is there a 
resort where one can take occasional meals? 
—T. L. F., Oakland, California. 

If you are an ardent enthusiast for 
camp life in the high sections of the 
Sierra, I am sure that you will enjoy 
a vacation spent in the Mammoth 
Lake district. This section is often 
referred to as the Alps of America. 

But first of all—how to get there. 
If the northern passes are open, (they 
usually open the latter part of June), 
go through Tioga Pass to Mono Lake 
and turn south about 60 miles to 
Mammoth post office. You will find 
the roads in good condition. Your 
mileage from the center of Oakland 
should be in the neighborhood of 260 
miles. About half a mile from the 
Mammoth post office, where there 
is also a general store and gasoline 
station, you will find a very excellent 
Government camp ground called 
Shady Rest, with a good water supply, 
plenty of available wood, and sanitary 
facilities. I would suggest that you 
make your permanent camp here and 
use your automobile for side-trips. 
Within a radius of 12 miles, and on 
good roads you will find 12 or 15 lakes 
including Convict Lake, Twin Lakes, 
Lake Mamie, Lake Mary, Lake 
George, Crystal Lake, and the 
Sherwin Lakes. Some 15 or 20 good 
streams are also available within this 
same radius. Streams and lakes are 
stocked with almost every species of 
trout, mainly LochLevenand rainbow, 
with the lakes at the higher altitudes 
containing golden trout. The eleva- 
tions range from 8,600 feet at Shady 
Rest to 11,500 feet on the summits. 

There are other things to do in 
this district besides fishing. The 
famous Casa Diablo Hot Springs are 
only a mile or two from the Shady 
Rest camp ground, and four miles on 
the road to Bishop, there are the 
Mammoth Hot Springs that feed the 
famous outdoor swimming-pool. A 
trip of two miles to the Northwest 
brings you to the great earthquake 
fault, a huge crevice several hundred 
feet deep which extends for miles 
along the mountain range. 

Two horse camps are located in 








this district and many one-day trips 
can be taken over the main summit | 


of the Sierra down into the head- 
waters of the San Joaquin river, 
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YOUR TRIP EAST IS A 
VACATION IN ITSELF ON 
THESE GREAT ELECTRIC LINERS 


For 16 carefree days leave worry 
and trouble behind. Toke it easy- 
Just loaf. That's the simple pre- 
scription many doctors recommend. 
Orif you want action there are deck 
sports, swimming, dancing, etc. 

You pass thru the gigantic Panama 
Canal, visit Balboa, historic Old 
Panama. Then under tropic skies to 
Havana, gay pleasure city of Old 
World charm—and on to New York. 


The great electric fleetof Panama 
Pacific Line, the largest vessels ever 
built in America, herald a new era 
in ocean travel, affording unbeliev- 
able comfort at sea. All state- 
rooms are outside. 
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Rates are $135 up Tourist Cabin, 275 up First 
Cabin. Private bath, rooms en suite with pri- 
vate verandah, if desired. 


S.S.VIRGINIA 
CALIFORNIA 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Alternate in fortnightly service between Coll- 
fornia and New York. Special fores for “one 
way water, one way rail” trips. Go by sea, 
return by rail, or vice versa, 


fanama facifie line 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


PANAMA PACIFIC LINE (Dept. 730-C) 
460 Market St., San Francisco 
Please send me your free booklet ~ 
“Traveling Around America” 


Name micas aeciipeentiatl ane 7 . = 
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Other Offices — Los Angeles, Seattle, Vancouver 
—or your local steamship or railroad agent 
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FIRST CLASS 


ROUND THE WORLD 





HOME TOWN TO HOME TOWN 


AMER 
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DOLLAR 


STEAMSH 





low as 


“1110. 


On the famous President Liners, you 
enjoy all the freedom, all the luxury of 
a cruise on a private yacht. 


Stop over where you please withinthe 
two-year limit of your ticket . . . visit 
Japan, China, the East Indies at your 
leisure, glimpse the fascinating, far-off 
corners of the world, and then —con- 
tinue your travels on another President 
Liner as you would on another train. 


And this acme of travel experience— 
with comfort, accommodations, service 
second to nove—is yours for as little as 
$1110! Spacious cabins with real beds, 
delicious meals, and an unforgettable 
trip Round the World, in 85 days or 
two years, as you like. 


Information— Sailings 


From Los Angeles and San Francisco: 
Weekly sailings—via the Sunshine Belt 
—for Honolulu, Japan, China, Manila— 
thence on fortnightly schedule to Ma- 
laya—Java nearby—Ceylon, (India by 
Pullman overnight), Egypt and Round 
the World. 


From Seattle and Victoria, B.C.: Fort- 
nightly sailings for Japan, China, Manila 
and Round the World. 

Magnificent Liners, luxurious public 
rooms, outdoor swimming pool, world- 
famed cuisine. 


$1110 fare includes room and meals, 
also rail fare from any direct line point 
to Los Angeles or San Francisco and 
back to starting point from New York. 


L I N 


ROBERT DOLLAR BLDG. . 
406 THIRTEENTH 81 

514 w. SIXTH 81 

201 BROADWAY 

152 BROADWAY 

517 GRANVILLE BT 

4TH AT UNIVERSITY 


BAN FRANCISCO 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 
LOS ANGELES 

‘ BAN DIEGO 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
VANCOUVER, B. C, 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Agnew Meadows, and Shadow Lake. 
A fine resort is located on Twin Lakes 
where extra meals can be had when 
you tire of camp cooking. Detailed 
maps showing the roads and trails, 
streams, and lakes may be had upon 
request from the general store at 
Mammoth post office. 
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it's so convenient 
to stop at the 


By Rail and Motor Coach st. francis 


Travel Editor, Sunset: 

I have some eastern friends coming to 
visit me this summer, and I feel that they 
should see the wonderful Redwood Empire. 
They will come up the coast from Los Angeles. 
I am wondering if on their way north it 
would be possible to stop off and take a 
bus trip through this country, or is nothing 
of that sort offered? Please tell me all I 
should know so I can write and advise them. 
—Miss C. M., Tacoma, Washington. 

For a small fee in addition to the 
regular fare from Los Angeles or San 
Francisco, a motor coach trip may be 
taken through the glorious redwood 
country. 

Tell your friends to choose the route 
from San Francisco via Eureka. If 
their time is limited, they can take 
the evening train from San Francisco, 
arriving in Eureka early in the morn- 
ing and making direct connections 
with the north bound motor coach 
for Grants Pass, where rail connection 
is made-to Portland. 

Beginning the motor tour in the 
early morning, one has a long day in 
the heart of the natural grandeur 
which is the Redwood Empire. The 
motor coaches are glass topped, en- 

abling passengers to view the lofty 
redwoods to their best advantage. 

The road winds through giant 
forests, along the coast, by land 
locked lagoons, and turbulent rivers. 
Russ Grove, the Klamath River 
region, and Del Norte Coast State 
Park are traversed before reaching 
Crescent City. 

From here the highway turns in- 
land along the Smith River, across 
the Siskiyou Mountains and into 
Oregon where a short side-trip leads 
to the Oregon Caves. 

Climbing over the divide again, into 
the valley of the Rogue River, Grants 
Pass is reached. Here one may stay 
overnight or make convenient con- 
nections with trains for Portland. 


bok } 
Cruising 


If you don’t believe in fairies, read 
this and be convinced. 


Travel Editor, Sunset: 


I must be Cinderella’s twin brother, for 
a fairy godmother has presented me with 
a trip as a graduating present. I’m all for 
South America, but my parents insist that 
I go with a conducted tour, since I will be 
traveling alone. I’ve heard of European 
conducted tours, but would there be any 
such thing to South America? 


a the center of the 
city’ s activities. 
shops, stores, banks 
and theatres 

within easy walking 
distance. 


Mi where the charm of 
traditional hospitality 
blends with modern 


convenience. 





One of the worlds greatest hotels 


= 
FACING UNION SQUARE 
SAN FRAREISCO 








LOS ANGELES 


a 
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Convenience 


Gomfort +» Hospitality 


You will appreciate the excellent service 


and moderate rates. e city’s most 
centrally located hotel. One block from 
Pershing Square—convenient to leading 
shops, theatres, financial institutions and 
electric depots for all resorts. Starting 
point for parlor car tours. Complete 
ticket service for resorts and places of 
amusement. Garage adjoining. 


All Outside Rooms—Each With Bath 
One Person - = $2.50, $8, $4 
Two Persons - - $3.50, $4, $5 

Unexcelled Food—Friendly Prices 
Frank Simpson, Jr., Director 


Hotel Savoy 


Sixth & Grand 





For Sale -- BUSINESS AND CAMP CAR 


New and unused; very eomplete and commodious. 
Cost $4500; a True Bargain offered. For details address 


I like boats and would prefer going by | Box 26, Mandeville, Louisiana. 









































@water if that is possible. I’d like to see 
every part of South America I can. 

It’s part of the agreement that I make my 
own plans and arrangements, and as I’ve 
never traveled much before, you see I really 
need your advice. Could you help a fellow 
jout?—H. G. G., Beverly Hills, California. 

I am sending you a folder describ- 
ing a 71-day cruise round South 
}America—a trip which surely must 
|have been made to order for you. 
}Perhaps your fairy godmother saw 
jto that, too. There are other ways to 
‘see South America but this particular 
| cruise seems to meet your requirements 
|so well that I am suggesting it. 

As you see by the booklet, the 
cruise ship leaves Los Angeles harbor, 
|October 8, covering 17,000 nautical 
}miles and returning to Los Angeles 
| December 18. The itinerary includes 
visits to 20 ports in South and Central 
America and with shore excursions 
will afford opportunity for visiting 
practically 40 ports, cities, and points 
of particular interest. All but three 
of the South American republics are 
| represented in the ports of call. 

The cost of the cruise ranges from 
| $1,050 to $4,500 depending upon the 
accommodations you choose. These 
| rates include meals and accommoda- 
|} tions on board ship and all shore 
| excursions as specified in the itinerary. 
Strictly personal items are excluded 
such as cost of passport ($10.00); 
visas; government steamship war tax 
($5.00); tips or rental of steamer rugs 
($3.00). Deck chairs are provided 
free of charge. 

_ There are additional, optional shore 


excursions not included in the above 
rates, but the cost of these is moderate. 
Bre ship is your hotel at every port, 
- o you will not have additional hotel 
bills. Necessary medical attention 
_may be had at any time, for the ship 
will carry a physician and two nurses. 
_ South of the equator, the seasons 
_are reversed, so it will be springtime 
during your trip, insuring moderate 
temperature, beautiful vegetation, 
_and the social season, at many points, 
at its height. 
_ And now, Cinderella’s brother, we 
wish you bon voyage with the hint 
that you really are better off than 
_ your famous sister, for surely ships 
are more comfortable than pumpkins. 


_ Data on Sierra 


Trail Tri ps 
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re you enjoyed Mr. Kreider’s article 


: on page 7 and are thinking of taking 
| such a trip yourself, you will want the 
additional data which he has prepared 
for Sierra hikers. Send two cents in 
stamps to the SUNSET Travel Service, 
and this material will be sent to you. 
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-\ Who's 


afraid of 
SUNBURN? 


ERE’S a girl who knows the 
best trick of all. Before 
she goes swimming she covers 
her tender skin with Mentho- 
latum. Then she takes the sun 
gradually and gets a nice tan 
instead of a red-hot, scorching 
sunburn. Try it yourself! 


protect your skin 
with 


TUBES and JARS 30¢ 
LARGE JARS 60¢ 


HEN two little boys 


like these can sell 50 copies of 
SUNSET each month, it 
certainly shows what an op- 
portunity exists in every town 
for boys to earn their own 


spending money. 


Have you a boy in your 
family? With your approval, 
Bobby and Sonny would like 
to tell him about how they 
started a nice little business 





SUNSET : Their success is very largely 
MA GAZINE due to their father’s interest 

his suggestions and moral 
support—but the boys do all 
the work. Our plan requires 
no capital (we furnish every- 
thing) and I'm sure YOUR 
boy can do as well—or better 
—if he has your consent and 


co-operation. 


Why not send us his name and age today? 


SUNSET MAGAZINE 


1045 Sansome Street San Francisco, Calif. 
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YOUR BACK-YARD 
BECOMES YOUR 


out door 
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Just think of having your back 
lawn fenced off from all the rest of 
the world ..... a truly private 
spot for your leisure evening hours 
.....a safe playground for your 
children during the day .....a 
protected garden where flowers 
and shrubs and garden furnishings 
are safe from all intruders. Cyclone 
Fence brings you these added joys 
of home life. It is strongly built 
to insure a permanent and digni- 


fied enclosure for your home. Very 


Oc. F. Co. 


durable, made of copper 150 


steel heavily galvanized. 


Erected by our own 





All chain link 
fence is not 
Cyclone. This 
name plate 
identifies the 
genuine 
Cyclone Fence, 


Gclone Fence 


STANDARD FENCE COMPANY 


Oakland, Calif. Portland, Oregon 


trained men. We take 


complete responsibility. 


Los Angeles San Francisco Seattle 
Pacific Coast Division 
CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
General Offices: Waukegan, Il. 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
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HERE had been much cooking 
to do on this bright, sparkling 
morning of early spring, and I now 
looked, with no great favor, on the 
pile of dirty dishes, pots, and pans 
which stood before me. Cooking is 
fun, but cleaning up afterwards is 
not, for me—and then my eye caught 
the dancing leaves of our favorite 
orange tree which stands outside the 
kitchen window. It is hung with 
golden balls, the blossoms just open- 
ing into delicate fragrance, and the 
whole tree, washed by a recent rain, 
gleams with jewels. Anyone, no 
matter how determined to feel abused, 
must smile back at such a friendly, 
joyous tree. 

Then, over to the right, is the bed 
of daffodils, and as the sun grew 
warm, I could almost see them burst 
their chrysalis buds and unfold the 
long, fluted, golden chalices. Around 
the border dainty freesias breathe 
out their fragrance, and Japanese 
iris, wearing now only their graceful 
foliage, give promise of delicate, 
orchid-like blooms. That whole bed 
spells happiness. 

Clean dishes were heaping up, and 
as I again “looked out, not in,” our 
tiny pool dimpled in the soft breeze. 
The umbrella plants were leaning 
together confidentially, and suddenly 
from under them there came a rust- 
ling, a shower of crystal, a flash of 
gold, a shrill whistle, and I knew 
that the fish had disturbed a black 
bird at his morning bath. 

And so I was reminded to look to 
the left where the bird stand offers 
food and drink to all songsters. 
About a dozen sparrows were hop- 
ping about, chattering, exchanging 
what sounded suspi- 
ciously like gossip, 
and this with the soft 
patter of their bills on 
the wood drifted in 
through the window. 
Then away they flew 
in a whirl of excite- 
ment, for a jay, his 
blue coat gleaming 
like satin, had come 
through the trees, 


When to Plant Iris 
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SK your dealer when he recommends the 

planting of iris in your section of the West. 
June, July and August are usually considered 
good planting months in Washington, Oregon, 
the Bay Region and the Mountain States; early 
fall is better for the Southwest. Be sure to buy 
named varieties from some reliable iris grower. 


(GARDE 


By Reader 








demanding—and getting—a corne 
on the food market. Leisurely he 
pecked and drank, and finally, select- 
ing the largest piece of bread remain- 
ing, he joined the mourning dove on 
the telephone wire, where, with head 
cocked to one side, he seemed to 
listen with approval to the regular 
tap-tapping of a woodpecker. 

Chaos was giving place to order, 
and as I stepped out on the porch, 
the bed of stocks, pinky lavender and 
rosy pink, spread out like a gentle 
spring sunset, and by the fence a_ 
splash of gold showed where hel 
marigolds are gaily blooming. Off to— 
the east Old Baldy stood coldly 
white in a fresh coat of snow, re- 
minding me that winter had not yet 
made final surrender, and yet, wasn’t 
there a suggestion of green on the 
walnut tree? 

So, as I left the now shining kitch- 
en, just glancing at the first gladio- 
lus to show a crimson throat from the 
border of the bed where I shall soon 
pat in long rows of flat, inadequate- 
looking zinnia seeds, I was singing 
softly, “Thank God for a garden.” 
—R.H. V. P., San Marino, California. 
I AM a busy housewife, living on 

an acre chicken farm. There is so 


much to do that I do not have time 
to take care of flowers, so I plant 
the kinds that grow and bloom with- 
out much care. By selecting the va- 
rieties that are hardy, I can have 
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something blooming each month in 
the year. 

There is a long row of daffodils 
around the north side of the house, 
and they are blooming now (this is 
February). In a row next to them, I 
have planted the Star of Bethlehem 
which will bloom in August and Sep- 
tember. I always plant lots of glad- 
iolus bulbs; they bloom from May 
until August or September. All of 
these are easily grown. 

I don’t have time to plant all new 
flower beds every’year. I find that 
verbenas are very lasting. My snap- 
dragons bloom for two years, and so 
do the sweet Williams, carnations, 
Chinese pinks, petunias, and stocks. 
Of course, I have to trim the plants 
back at intervals. For my late sum- 
mer and fall flowers, I always plant 
candytuft, French marigolds, African 
marigolds, zinnias, salvia, and corn- 
flowers. There is a row of them along 
the north and east fences, bringing 
gay color to our garden. 

For fertilizing, I use wood ashes 
from my fireplace and woodstove, 
and the sweepings from the chicken 
yard. I think the ashes help to keep 
away the bugs and insects. For my 
pot plants and ferns that are in the 
house, I use tea leaves. It makes them 
grow beautifully. JI put cold tea 


leaves around the top of the dirt and 
let them dry and decompose. I water 
my plants from the bottom, if pos- 
sible—Mrs. L. A., Sacramento, Cal. 
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UR water ditch runs through the 


lower end of our garden (on its | 
way toa field). We widened it at the | 


lower end where it runs through a 


wire fence, and then dug two feet of | 


soil out, throwing it up on one side of 
the ditch. A lot of rocks were care- 
fully piled here and there, and the 
dirt from the ditch thrown on them. 
On the lower side the water laps the 
edge of the pool, and as we have 
placed several large rocks here and 
there with the entire rock out of the 
water or just half out, it looks very 
much like a natural pool. It is 16 feet 
long and 4 feet wide, and in places it 
is 5 feet or over.. In the pool are 
nine lilies, some arrowhead here and 
there near the edge of the pool, ferns, 
forget-me-nots, primroses, Kenilworth 
ivy, violas, tiger lilies, ranunculus in 
the shady places, and Japanese iris, 
our native water plant called Indian 
pie plant, and a native shrub, pink 
flowering currant, several cannas and 
a few callas in the sunny spots. Now 
we are putting in flower beds on each 
side of the pool with a rock bordered 
path two feet from the water’s edge.— 
Mrs. R. H., Wengler, California. 


by oe can’t get song birds to nest in 
the bird houses? Only sparrows? 
Then hang your bird houses where 
they will sway very gently, as from 
the limb of a tree. Sparrows dislike 
movement, which accounts for their 
making nests in the secure shelter of 
eaves.—G. B., El Cerrito, California. 


EVER allow large maple leaves 

to accumulate on the rockery 
during the winter months. They 
smother the rock plants, making them 
yellow and frail. Besides, one is likely 
to remove the leaves 
too early in the spring 
causing the plants now 
very tender to be in- 
jured by late frosts. 
It is better to collect 
the leaves, put them 
into a compost heap 
and then gi them 
back to the garden in 
the form of leaf mould. 
L.L.B., Oswego, Ore. 
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How to Plant Iris | 


ILANT iris in full sun, setting plants so that 
the small feeding roots on the underside 
underground, the rest of the plant ex 
plantings should be watered, but 

until growth is established. 
iris good drainage. 
using plant food they wi 


> are 
posed. New 
not soaked, 
Be sure to give your 
A loam soil is best, but by 
ll grow in most soils. | 
| 
ee = E : fi ' 
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The Lawn 


Beautiful 
sent to you FREE 








This beautiful booklet in colors, with 
many photographs, showing you how 
you can keep your lawn fresh, green 
and growing, no matter how dry the 
weather, will be sent to you free. 


Thompson Concealed Lawn Sprin- 
kling Systems are adaptable to any 
lawn, no matter how large or small. 
Their unusually sturdy construction 
makes them last a life time. Made by 
a company with a reputation extend. 
ing over a quarter of a century for 
eareful workmanship and unsurpassed 
quality in designing and manufactur. 
ing sprinkling systems, 

Let us show you how easy and eco- 


nomical it 
Concealed Lawn Sprinkling Systems. 


is to install Thompson 


Get our beautiful booklet, free, now! 
Absolutely no obligation upon your 
part. Learn about the splendid es» 
tates as well as the many amall home 
owners who have taken advantage of 
this remarkable and economical sys. 


tem. Send the coupon now! 
[Thompson 
; Hj 


phere eas See 
>prinkling(cssspveteme 


THOMPSON MANUFACTURING CO, Ine. 
2951 East Sewenth Street, Los Angeles, Calif 
Gentlemen: Please send me your 20-page. 
‘Illustrated book “The Lawn Beautiful” with- 
out any obligation on my part. 

Name 
Address 


Approximate size of my lawn 
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A household hardship 


gone forever... 





No more scrussine of toilet bowls! That 
most unpleasant of all tasks is old-fashioned 
now. The modern way is quick, easy and 
far more sanitary. 

Just sprinkle a little Sani-Flush in the 
toilet bowl, follow the directions on the 
can, flush, 
than it was ever done before. The bow] is 
spotless and snow-white. All germs are 
killed, all odorseliminated. Eventhe hidden 
trap,which no brush can reach, is purified 
and cleansed. 

Try Sani-Flush tomorrow and relieve 
one of your heaviest household burdens. 
Sold by grocery, drug and hardware stores 
everywhere in convenient punch-top cans, 
25c; in Canada, 35c. The Hygienic Prod- 
ucts Co., Canton, Ohio. (Also makers of 
Meto—a fine water softener.) 
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“Flush | 
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INSTANT coutiing 


or —~ This hose coupling enables 
ot = anyone, even a child, to at- 
i tach garden hose to faucet i in- 
dre stantly, without “twisting”, 

ij 3 
Gon Des 9F injuring the hands. 
Phe ~*\, Nothing to get out of or- 
y | der —No leakages —No 
JZ; ) lost washers—No threads 
ha to bind—No wrenches or 
la —T( es pliers needed — Lastsa 


lifetime. Install a faucet 
end on each outside tap. Simply slide 
hose end into any one you desire—and 
garden or lawn watering becomes a 
pleasure. Ask your dealer for the 
INSTANT Ccoupling—send his name 
to us if he hasnt yet stocked them. 
Will serve you immediately. 


! INSTANT SALES CO. 


2926 TELEGRAPH AVE., BERKELEY, CALIF. 











We hav ny beautiful Cacti suitable for Rock gardens and 
Table gar “a ing for sun rooms. Beautiful six inch bowl Indian 
Jecorated planted with 5 Rare cacti $3.50 prepaid. 
10 Rare specimens Large for rockeries $10.00 
10 Rare specimens suitable for rockeries $ 5.00 
Illustrated catalogue with package of Rare cacti seeds 25C- 


DESERT PLANT CO. 
Station A. Box 95 El Paso, Texas 
lS SSSESSREEEEISNSENSN osbettaoesnesenecmcmessi 
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Western 


Garden Queries 


HIS is the department for you 

who want to have better gardens; 
if your. questions are not answered 
here, tell us what they are, and we 
will answer them by letter. This 
service is free to all subscribers to 
this magazine, but we shall appreciate 
it if you will observe the following 
rules when writing us. First, when 
inquiring about pests and plant dis- 
eases describe in detail the condition of 
the infected plant. Second, always 
send a self-addressed, stamped enve- 
lope for reply —The Garden Editor. 


Some years ago I bought a package 
of hybrid amaryllis seed. They eventu- 
ally grew into fine large bulbs, but I 


could never get them to bloom. Can you 
tell me why?—Mrs. J. J., Buena, 
Washington. 


I think the reason you have trouble 
getting your amaryllis seedlings to 
bloom is that perhaps they are 
planted too thick. After they become 
dormant and die down to the ground, 
I suggest you take them up and reset 
them. For the best blooms they must 
not be crowded. You should have 
some bonemeal or commercial plant | ? a= J. Je 
food worked into the soil before re- 
planting the bulbs. 


I would like to know what is the 
matter with my daffodils. They all go 
to top and do not bloom, although they 
look healthy. I have had them for a 
number of years. The first year they 
bloomed fine, but since then, I have had 
fewer and fewer blossoms —Mrs. E. D.., 
Westwood, California. 


It is too bad that your daffodils did 
not do better this year. There might 
have been a number of things wrong 
with them, but as you did not say 
how they were growing, I can but 
guess at the reasons for your failure. 
Perhaps the bed needs transplanting. 
Are the bulbs too thick? Is there too 
much shade—daffodils need sunshine, 
you know. Did you fertilize with 
barnyard manure? Bonemeal is much 
better for bulbs. Did the bulbs dry 
out thoroughly in the summer? They 
must have a summer rest and much 
water is not good for them. Try 
these suggestions and see if you do 
not have better success another year. 


I have been reading Mr. Ashley 
Browne's articles in Sunset and have 
thereby been encouraged to ask him 
what to do to rid my roses of the small, 
reddish-brown, sharp-nosed beetles that 
are punching holes in my rosebuds. 
—Mrs. E. D., Palo Alto, California. 
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No garden is immune to attacks by 
Aphis. These tiny green, red or black 
insects feed upon the tender foliage or 
buds in your garden, and rob your flow- 
ers of their beauty and attractiveness. 
Be prepared to kill these insects 
when they appear. Have on handa 
package of Black Leaf 40”’, the spray 
depended upon by gardeners to kill 
Aphis, Thrip, Leaf-hopper and sim- 
ilar insects. 

The garden package of “Black 
Leaf 40"’, costing 35c, makes 6 gal- 
lons of effective spray, Buy it from 
your neighborhood store handling 
garden supplies. 

Tobacco By-Products & Chemical Corporation, 
Inc., Louisville, Ky. 







“TAKE immediate steps to guard 

your valuable roses from mil- 
dew. Spray regularly with Garden 
VOLCK. Also prevents Rust and 
kills deadly Aphis (Plant Lice), Red 
Spiders, Mealy Bugs, Thrips, Scale, 
White Fly, Cyclamen Mites. This 















SAVE Nicotine-Oil Spray is convenient 
and economical to use; unusually 

Flowers safe to plants: endorsed by leading 
Shrubs professional growers. At your deal- 
Vegetables er’s,or order direct. 3 0z.35c; pint 90c. 









Trees CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CO. 
<9 Berkeley = « © * = » = California 





Pim rea oh Ao) Kod af 


for Rare Garden 


BEAUTY! 


‘Tus SEASON Carl Salbach of 


Berkeley offers an even greater va- 
riety of rare new creations. New Iris 
develop rare color combinations 
with a range of shades from delicate 
pastels to richest velvet. Write now 
for illustrated catalog . . . 


CARL SALBACH 


Originator and Grower of New Varieties 


645 Woodmont Ave., Berkeley, Cal. 
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Your description sounds like this 
might be the rose snout beetle, but 
of course, one cannot say definitely 
without examining the insect. I would 
suggest that you cut off all buds 
and blooms that show injury and burn 
them. Hand picking into a can of 
kerosene will remove some. You can 
also catch them by spreading a piece 
of cloth under the bush and then 
shaking the branches. This is best 
done in early morning. A dust of 
nicotine sulphate (black leaf 40) will 
be a help. 


Will you please give me instructions 
about regal lily seeds? Do I plant them 
in the open? De-~!, take the bulb up 
next fall? How deep shall I plant the 
bulb? All information which you can 
give me will be appreciated—W. H., 
Spangle, Washington. 


Since there are so many points to 
be taken up, the best thing to do is 
to write the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., and 
request a copy of Department Bulle- 
tin 1459, “The Regal Lily,” by David 
Griffiths. This will answer all of your 
lily questions more completely than 
I could by letter. 


I have read “Garden Queries” and 
answers in the SUNSET and find them 
very interesting and helpful. I would 
like to ask you about carnations. We 
have some fine healthy plants about two 
years old, and they are full of buds. I 
have pinched the small buds off and 
have left only one to a stem, which are 
nice and long. The flowers are rather 
large when fully out, but most of them 
Split open on one side as soon as they 
are fully out, which of course spoils the 
Hower. Is there any way to prevent 
thise—Mrs. J. F. B., Martinez, Calif. 


Not all strains of carnation plants 
are equally susceptible to this tenden- 
cy to split. Some are more so than 
others. Since your plants are two 
years old and in healthy condition, 
I do not think that you need to worry 
very much. I would continue to dis- 
tribute them, but I would pick the 
blooms a little earlier than you appar- 
ently have been doing. Perhaps the 
addition of a little less water might 
also help to reduce the trouble. 


st A Kop 






to keep a good-sized square of old 
canvas or burlap for use in the gar- 
den when doing any small pruning. 
It may be spread down close to the 
plants and the prunings clipped 
directly on it. 
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CHECKS: 7eRae 
SIGNED DAILY 


HE BEST known check throughout 
Western America bears the name 
“BANK OF ITALY”. 


Over half a million of these checks are 
actually signed daily. 


California’s largest financial institution pays 
out over five million dollars in cash every 
day during banking hours. It is paid out of 
a vast reservoir of capital which represents 
the accumulated savings and financial re- 
serves of over 1,500,000 depositors. 


Bank of Italy 


NATIONAL tavincs ASSOCIATION 


A NATIONAL BANK 
292 Banking Offices in 166 California Cities 





EVERYONE 


DERSPIRES 
YOU’RE NOT IMMUNE 





Perspiration odor causes embarrassment, men | NW 
aces business and social success, ruins romance, ye eae y's 
Yet never announces itself to its victims. HEVER-DRY” 
, co ease : -R- 
Pat “Ever-dry” under the arms. Instantly itcheck ! 
perspiration and ends the cause of offense. ADVANTAGES 
Start using this better method today. 50c¢ and I Easter to apply, with 
$1.00 at all drug and department stores. NW e L convenient sponge om 
a 3 iC | cork, 
, > purchase price ii 

uarantee to refund the pu oe 
oo do not find “Ever-dry” more satisiactory ie we pe mart or irr 

: 5 . 'Re tate « ° 

than any similar product! Ever-dry Labora 2 Dries aimhdk: tin tae 

e used any time — day 


tories, Inc., 1008 W. 6th St., Los Angeles. 
or night. 


DRY wens: 
a ‘# Will not stain or harm 
E — al clothes. 


a , 7 5 (at) ER- OpvoOR 
CHecks PERSPIRATION Enns Unper-AR™M 
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HE fact that you read 
Adios indicates that you are more than casually 
interested in what goes on behind the scenes in 
Sunset. This fact makes it easy for us to visit with 
you about specific articles in the magazine, to pass 
along bits of gossip about the authors, to tell you 
about our plans for the future, and to give you the 
general news of the magazine. The glad tidings we 
have for you this month is the fact that during the 
past thirty days, more than 13,000 new friends have 
been added to our family of enthusiastic readers. 
Most of these new subscriptions have come in because 
you who enjoy Sunset have told your friends and 
neighbors about us. We thank you sincerely for your 
friendly interest. 


Today we have been reading slogans—all the 
splendid, thought-provoking contributions that you 
submitted in the recent Sunset Slogan Contest. It 
was not easy for the judges to reach a decision but 
they finally did agree that “SUNSET—The 
Western Magazine of Homing and Roaming” best 
told the story. Accordingly, Mrs. F. H. Wilson of 
Berkeley, California, has been awarded the ten- 
dollar prize. Speaking of contests, there are several 
continuous competitions in SunsET: There is the 
Kitchen Cabinet to which all of you good cooks are 
invited to send your best recipes; there are the “Tips 
for Tenderfeet” made up of your most practical 
garden experiences; there is the department of House- 
keeping Hunches, and the good idea features scatter- 
ed through the back of the book. Each month we 
put into these departments as many of your good 
suggestions as there is room for, and we pay for all 
paragraphs which are so used. Personally, we like 
these departments very, very much—particularly 
when they bring us letters like this one from a 
Washington member of the Kitchen Cabinet. 


“Dear Sunset Magazine:—I received the check for 
one dollar which you sent me for my recipe for Tapi- 
Cocoa, and thank you very much for it. I have sent 
recipes to magazines before, but this is the first time 
I ever received any money for one. I am very proud 
of my dollar and want to tell you what I intend to do 
with it. These big daughters of mine take so many 
dollars, I don’t have many left for myself, but this one 
I am going to call mine. With it I am going to buy the 
choicest rose bush I can find for one dollar, and I am 
going to call it my Sunset Rose. No matter what 
other name it has, it will always be my Sunset Rose. 
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And whenever I see it, I will think of the magazine © 


that gave it to me.” This letter made us every bit 
as happy as the prize did our good friend of the 
Charmed Land. 


Have you ever nédticed how Sunset follows the 
western family wherever it goes and whatever it 
does? This month when you hit the vacation trail 
to mountains or seashore, you will want to take along 
your July Sunset to find out just how to cook those 
fish you catch; to suggest where and what to eat 
when you are Pacific Coasting; to tell you how to 
dress when you “take a pack train to Paradise”; 
and to make use of a dozen or more other practical 
vacation ideas which are packed into this issue of the 
magazine. Then next fall, when vacation days are 
over and you come home to find that the gophers 
have built subways through your rock garden, and 
that the rose hedge is an impenetrable thicket, you 
will find your fall Sunsets all ready to help you with 
garden tasks. If you will follow us, we will follow 
you all around your home and all around the year. 


Just as we had finished writing the above paragraph, 
one of our reader friends from the Northwest stop- 
ped in to see us and to get better acquainted with 
Sunset. In the course of the conversation, she told 
us a little about the proposed air travel service 
between Seattle and Alaskan ports, and of how 
present-day gold miners and prospectors are using 
planes to take them into the heart of the Klondike. 
Sometime we hope that we can publish in SuNsET 
an article about these “Short Cuts to the Land of 
Gold.” It sounds thrilling, doesn’t it? 


This issue of SuNsET will reach you just before you 
tear the leaf marked “June” from your calendar. 
Like all Junes, this has been a magic month, hasn’t 
it—a month of waterfalls and wildflowers in the 
mountains, sunshine at the seashore, and lilies in the 
garden. Back in a middlewestern grade school, we 
learned by heart those lines of James Russell Lowell 
beginning “And what is so rare as a day in June? 
Then, if ever, come perfect days.” We like to re- 
member this description, but we can’t help wondering 
what J. R. L. might have written had he lived his 
Junes on the sunset slope of the Sierra! But we 
must not reminisce—there is just space left to say 
Adios, and to remind you once again that, thanks to 
you, the West is truly going SunsetT!—The Editors. 
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18-HOLE 
GOLF COURSE 


TWO 


SWIMMING POOLS 


v 


“EN-TOUT-CAS” 
TENNIS COURTS 


v 
RIDING 
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_ INDIAN DAYS 
JULY 20-22 
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OFFICIAL 
TRAIL RIDES 
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HIGHLAND 
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Guests at 
Banff Springs Hotel 
may compete for 
Prince or Watts 
Gour Tropuy 
offered by 
Banff Golf Club 


-»- SOCIAL CAPITAL OF THE CANADIAN ROCKIES 





SUMMER SPORT AND SOCIAL GAIETY MEET AT BANFF 


Summer sport and social gaiety meet at Banff 
...to make a Rocky Mountain rendezvous for 
smart society. You canter along spruce-bordered 
bridle paths on nimble gaited saddle horses. 
You shoot golf on a $350,000 course with a 
$100,000 club-house ... imagine bent-grass 
greens in the Rockies! . . . first drive smack 
across the foaming Spray. You knock off a few 
sets of tennis on en-tout-cas courts. You give 
swimming parties in the great out-of-door 
sulphur pool rimmed with a sunning-and 

loafing terrace. The sulphur water has healing 
qualities like the famous spas of Europe. 


. i 
Come up this summer and stay! . Spe 


rates for families, European plan. Single 


lay; double 


e7 
* t 


$8 up per « 


two, $35 up Special serva 
A f 

20% lower during May, Ju 
sometning loin all l 


BANFF SPRINGS...A § 





side it, lies a fresh water pool to finish your dip 

In the evening, there is dancing with a cork 
ing 10-piece orchestra,..novel gala entertain 
ments .. . later, perhaps, a lovely motor ride 
over smooth roads, while the moonlight floods 
the mountains. Every time you look up, day 
or night, there is that unmatched and unmatch 
able view of twenty-mile valley and nine 
thousand foot peaks. Every time you want 
anything, there is the courteous service of 
the baronial hotel, Banff Canada’s 


summer social center, accuston ed to pleasing 


AN PACIFIC HOTEL 


Precious! >) 


an Ue g Pt 
“Watch those Camels, Peg. They’re Ving Py 






nine-tenths of the vacation.’ 





Don't deny yourself 
the luxury of 


( ‘amels 
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The year, the materials, the terms, for modernizing 


: NE MILLION homes will be modernized 
() this year,” says Julius H. Barnes, of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. Author- 
ities agree that this is the time to modernize. 
Don’t let your home lag. Give it the beauty, 
comfort, and increased value of modern Crane 
plumbing and heating. See the materials at Crane 
maintained to serve you, your 


Exhibit Rooms, 


( 
a 
YASS * PR Toa ee 


AND 


Michigan Ave 


PIPING, 


, Chicago + 23 W. g4th St., 


architect, and your contractor. Or write for the 
book, Homes of Comfort. You will find suggestions 
for better bathrooms, kitchens, laundries, piping. 
For purchase and installation on monthly pay- 
ments under the Crane Budget Plan, consult a Crane 
Qualified Contractor-Dealer. He is a registered 
or licensed master plumber or heating contractor, 


whose experience saves you trouble and money. 


Fittings 





FOR DOMESTIC AND INDUSTRIAL 


New York + Branches and sales offices in one hundred and ninety-four cities 
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ILooo of us — 
Standard Oil Dealers 


all 


RED 


DOCAMUSE 


—Because 11,000 dealers can serve you better 
than one! 
—Because 11,000—all Red, White and Blue— 
are easier to find! 
—Because the Standard Oil Company is co- 
operating with these 11,000 dealers to give you 
the best possible service! 
—Because Standard Oil Products are unsur- 
passed! 

Because of all these reasons and more—be- 
cause of the convenience and new pleasure it 


will add to your motoring— 11,000 Red, White 
and Blue Dealers are now joined together to 


supply to motorists the world-famous Standard 
Oil Products, together with an unexcelled mo- 
toring service. 

For this service in your own neighborhood 
and everywhere you go—look for Red, White 
and Blue! It is the identification made famous 
by America’s first chain of highway stations — 
pioneered and operated by Standard Oil Com- 
pany of California. Today you find it every- 
where—a great advantage—-and everywhere 
you can be sure of getting exactly the motor- 
ing products the manufacturer of your car has 
approved for your use. 


Watch for the Red, White and Blue Dealer. 
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LISTEN IN—Presenting the Standard 5} mphony Orchestra, ‘The 


Standard Symphony Hour 


Bia 
every Thursday evening from /:40 


KGW: KOMO and KHQ. 


OIL 


COMPA NY 


offers its programs of enjoyable musik 


to 8:45 p.m. over KFI; KGQO,; | 
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NO WONDER the West 
has been so kind to SUNSET 


“IT PUTS A SONG IN WESTERN LIVING” 
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The Mothers that 
are responsible for 
the sweetness in 
*“*=home sweet home’? 
appreciate all the 
help they receive. 
To create a pleasant 
home that insures 
a family’s happiness 


is alarge task for one woman. The 
assistance SUNSET offers is appre- 
ciated. So many Western Mothers 
have told us so. 


II OT, 


Themanofthe house 
is usually the head 
gardener. The yard 
with its flowers and 
lawn are his relief 
from the cares of 
business. He must 
also see that the 
home receives his 





aS 


attention so that it will look at- 
tractive outside as well asin. In all 
these things his most authentic 
guide is SUNSET. It gives him the 
benefit of expert opinions. 
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In most homes 
Mother has an un- 
derstudy. Although 
shesharestheyoung- 
er generation’s de- 
sire to do things dif- 
ferently, at the same 
time she wants those 
things done right. 


These modern daughters enjoy the 
youthful spirit, the charm of new 
ideas they find in SUNSET. It fits 
in with their own freshness and 


vigor. 
TS -T 


Few men can live in 
the midst of these 
Western mountains 
and forests without 
feeling a strong urge 
to get closer to them 
—explore their trails 
— hunt and fish. 
Young men espe- 


gs they yearn to do. 
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cially like SUNSET because se 
uch of it is a man’s magazine. 
t shows them how to do those 


It makes 


old timers’’ out of tenderfeet. 


regard for his well being—proof of your 
name; we'll see that he receives a sam 


Home and garden lovers of the West 
find something in SUNSET that is 
lacking in any general magazine. Per- 
haps it is due to the fact that SUNSET 
exists for the West alone. The perfect 
understanding which comes from long 
association enables SUNSET to inter- 
pret and supply the needs of Western 
homes and families to a degree not 
approached by any other magazine. 


In a country where spring and sum- 
mer alternate, conditions exist which 
require special treatment and knowl- 
edge. To satisfy adequately the wants 
arising because of Western climatic 
conditions is a task that cannot be 
taken lightly, nor discharged half- 
heartedly. Only the whole devotion of 
a completely Western magazine to 
Western needs will suffice. 


SUNSET particularly strives to help 
flower and garden enthusiasts in their 
efforts to beautify their homes. West- 
ern conditions require Western knowl- 
edge. It is a simple matter to put a 
plant or seed into the ground and 
hope it will grow; but to plant a flower 
at the correct season, in suitable soil, 
know that it will grow and know how 
to care for it, is another thing. SUN- 
SET’S garden service for Western gar- 
deners makes this possible. 


Home may mean just a place to live. 
Add a few touches of color, a bit of 
drapery or a cozy arrangement, and it 
becomes “a little gay home in the 
West’’. The deft. hands of artists in 
home decoration reach out through 
SUNSET to transform many a drab 
place into a home that is a delight to 
its owner; and the expense is small 
too, because it’s all in knowing how 
SUNSET’S authorities know how and 
tell freely. 


Attractive homes, well suited to West- 
ern climate and surroundings may be 
built at moderate cost with the aid of 
SUNSET’S home building service. The 
plans and specifications for Western 
homes that appear each month in 
SUNSET are designed by outstanding 
Western architects. SUNSET’S home 
consultation service furnishes infor- 
mation upon any subject connected 
with building and maintaining mod 

ern homes. The hundreds of problems 
settled each month through this ser- 
vice are evidence of its benefit to home 


builders. 


friendship. Let him see 


ple copy- 


**The West” has always been synony- 
mous with outdoor life and recreation. 
Who knows this better than a Western 
magazine constantly in touch with 
parks, playgrounds, camps, roads and 
vacation information? Western peo- 
ple regard SUNSET as an oracle capa- 
ble of answering and advising on any 
problem pertaining to the outdoors 
and vacations. SUNSET’S travel ser- 
vice simplifies the details connected 
with traveling. It is authentic, and 
offers a varied choice of interesting 
places and things. 


Like anything else, good cooking is the 
product of experience. To give good 
cooks an opportunity to become better 
cooks and profit from the experience 
of others, SUNSET conducts a foods 
department where the best Western 
cooks get together and compare notes. 
The result is an abundance of tested 
and tried recipes, menus and tasty 
dishes which will help any Western 
woman to make cooking a pleasure 
and an art, and to make her family 
happily well-fed. 


Each article and special feature in 
SUNSET must pass an entrance ex- 
amination. It must bear the mark of 
Western interest. The book reviews 
hold to Western subjects and Western 
authors, for like SUNSET, they reflect 
the Western spirit. The personality 
sketches of famous Western char- 
acters throw light upon Western deeds 
and men. Even SUNSET’S beauty ad- 
vice takes particular notice of the re- 
quirements of Western women. Such 
loveliness must be preserved in accord- 
ance with Western standards. 


The presence of personality in a maga- 
zine is unusual. SUNSET reflects the 
personality of the West, the friendli- 
ness and neighborly good-will that 
have made hospitality a distinctive 


Western quality. It is a product of 
Western thought, youthful in spirit, 
old in ideals and in service. It is be- 


cause SUNSET is truly Western in 
every way that it enjoys such an envi- 
able position in the hearts and esteem 
of the Western people it serves. 


his briefly is the character of SUN- 
SET—a Western institution. These 
are the reasons for SUNSET’S kind re- 
ception in Western homes. The proof 
is to be found in SUNSETS continu- 
ally growing circulation and expres- 
sions of gratitude in friendly letters. 
Dheee after all, are the most convin« 
ing arguments in favor of any maga- 
vine *s ability to add something worth 
while to the lives of its readers. 


If you would be a friend to your Western neighbor, tell him BE ak oe or eee re 
TALI AN FRANCISC 
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HAT do you look forward to 

doing, when your days are no 
longer so busy and occupied as they 
are now? For long hours of leisure, en- 
forced or voluntary, will come to all of 
us eventually, and the time to decide 
whether they shall be spent happily or 
erner ys is right now, for every one 
of us 


Every individual needs to develop 
early inlifeaparticularinterestinsome- 
thingsthat has no relation to his daily 
job. Call it an avocation, a hobby, or 
what we will, the time is sure to come 
when it is vitally necessary to our 
happiness, perhaps even to our sanity. 





To ride a hobby means to strike out 
along new paths of growth and learn- 
ing—always learning! Amateur pho- 
tography may be your hobby, and a 
splendid one it is, taking you out into 
the sunshine as it does, training your 
eyes to see new beauty in Nature’s 
stage settings. The mere idle snapping 
of pictures, of course, does not qualify 
as a hobby. There must bea consistent i 
effort and desire to excel. 





A MAN who works in a laboratory 

collects Japanese prints, striving 
always to become a better judge of 
values, and to develop deeper appre- 
ciation for the fine points of the best. 
A woman writer well known to west- 
erners is collecting cactus varieties and 
growing them in her garden, A book 
critic renowned in the West likes to go 
into the kitchen, after a day at his desk, 
and show what he can do at free-hand 
cooking. An office worker is teaching 
himself wood carving. | 


Always the hobby rider is trying to | 
find more time to devote to the pursuit 
of his particular brand of avocation. 
He has no time for boredom, for disgust 
with the sameness of life, and he never 
will, no matter how long he lives. For 
a hobby is more than a fad, more than 
a means of filling leisure time pleasur- 
ably. It isa key to happinessin “‘thelast 
of life, for which the first was made.” 


COURTESY 
BEAR PHOTO 
COMPANY 
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! W RITE this in your notebook, 


fellow lens-shooters: it isn’t the 
lens; it’s you! Paste it on your film- 
packs or plateholders, scrawl it on the 
bottom of your developing trays and 
stick it on the wall of your darkroom, 
because it’s true. It isn’t the lens; it’s 
you. 

Dollar box camera or two-hundred 
dollar focal plane beauty, the pictures 
are there and, whatever the type of 
machine, they can be registered on 
the film if the man behind the gun 
does his stuff. Ninety per cent, at 
least, of photography is above the 
ears, and in outdoor picture-making 
the percentage is higher even than 
that, whether you’re an E hard X 
amateur or a pyro-browned profes- 
sional. 

The first thing is to know what to 
photograph, what it is that really 
makes a picture, and here we western- 
ers are fortunate for we stand en- 
dowed with a whole wealth of those 
elements that make for the pictur- 
esque. We have mountains whose 
broken crests reach away up into the 
blue so high the rolling tufts of fleecy 
cloud seem likely to be entangled in 
the peaks. We have game. We have 
the brown doe and spotted fawn that 
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YOU AND YOUR 





by 
fod Powell 


A Westerner Who Does 
Most of His Hunting 
With His Camera 


stand gazing for a second and then 
bound away up hill to safety in the 
ragged brush; we have lumbering 
bears that bar the timbered paths or, 
clown-like, antic frivolously in the 
national parks where, believe me, 
they know as well as you that they 
are privileged. We have grouse and 
gaily-plumaged pheasants that can be 
stalked when one’s craftsmanship as a 
woodsman is sufficient; squirrels with- 
out number, quail, fish, and in some 
sections elk, moose, mountain sheep 
and goats. 

We have flowers, and trees; we 
have shrubbery that decks many a 
hillside in rusty green and brown. 
Have you ever seen the rainbow color 
that splashes over the desert aiter 
rain? Have you seen the springtime 
battle of the blossoms against the 
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There’s always a 
picture at Fisher- 
man’s Wharf. C. 
Elwood Hoover of 
Oakland saw this 
through the find- 
er of his camera 


CAMERA 


snow on Rainier’s flowing cone? Is 
the glow of California poppies on a 
slope a stranger to your eyes? Do you 
know the misty blue of lupines in the 
spring? And do you know any living 
thing, animal or otherwise, more 
graceful than the swaying shaft of a 
young pine? 

It’s all ours, friends; we can roam 
out anywhere in this great outdoor 
land and seize upon some part of it 
any day. Then, too, we have the 
people to go with it—the duck hunter 
in the blind, plenty of duck atmos 
phere all around him, anticipated 
action everywhere; the fisherman in 
tently casting or with a big one on; 
the hiker and horseback rider; the 
campers whose evening groups about 
their campfires form one of the most 
attractive of all outdoor pictures. 

But the sad part of it is that all too 
few make any effort to take home 
with them any part of this wonder- 
wealth when the outing is ended and 
they turn their faces homeward. It’s 
all wrong, brother, it’s all wrong! 
And the reason is that most of us 
don’t know how easy it is, and a lot of 
us who do know, miss out somehow on 
those few little refinements that make 
all the difference between pictures 
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and just photographs. That difference 
can be told in one word: Composition. 
Compose your picture and you are an 
artist, of greater or lesser rank as your 
observation i is well or ill trained and 
your taste is good or bad. Ninety per 
cent of every picture is composition. 
Every picture should tell a story. 
The far-off line of a mountain range 
won't photograph worth much by it- 
self, but catch a few clouds rolling 
over it, or include the edge of a rocky 
outcrop or the trunk 
and branches of a pine 
tree in the side of your 
picture, to make an up- _ 
and-down element 
break the straight- 
across line of your 
mountains, and presto! 
you've got "something. 
Clouds by themselves 
may be pretty enough 
but they don’t mean 
anything; they have no 
inherent perspective. 
But slide yourself and 
the little black box be- 
hind the edge of some 
canyon wall and get a 
bit of its outline into 
the finder; then they 
are tied down to earth 
you ve brought some- 


Twin Lakes, in reality 
a study in blues, was 
photographed as at right 
by the Juleen Studio 
of Everett, Washington 
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thing beautiful home from the sky. 

A fine buck deer may have antlers 
of nine points, but a photograph of 
him by himself is only a curio; catch 
him with a cloud-decked sky behind 
him, or against a pleasing background 
of tree- trunks, or standing on the 
ridge of some little hill, with bushes to 
right and left, and there’s just what 
Old Man Art himself ordered for the 
“last word.” 

Composition means seeing, first, the 
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Sigismund Blumann 
calls this picture 
‘“Tales of a Traveler”’ 


single item that is th 
reason for the picture, and 
second, so placing you 
camera that its lens wil 
catch just enough col 
lateral and _ subordinat 
material to act as a foil t 
that item, and no more. I 
means catching that prin- 
cipal object in such a posi- 
tion or light that all the 
emphasis will be placed on 
it. And don’t fool your- 
self—there are no two ob- 
jects that require empha- 
sis in the same picture. 
There may be a horse, a 
wagon and a load of hay in 
one picture, but there is 
only one of the three that 
should be emphasized. No, 
/ and you are not going to 
catch me with any ques- 
tion about two horses in- 
stead of one, either; that’s 
a case where your pair be- 
comes a group, one item, 
to be treated as such. 
Sometimes, of course, the thing to be 
emphasized is the inter-relation of the 
three. 

Every line, every spot of light or 
shade in a picture is there for just one 
of two reasons, if it is a real picture— 
to draw the eye of the beholder to the 
important, emphasized item, or to 
lead that eye, by easy stages and 
along a graceful, curving course, 
through the picture. The first sort of 
picture is the single emphasis sort, 
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Tod Powell, author of 
this article, catches the 
big chiefs on parade 


like the deer on the hillcrest; the 
second is the one embodying 
several items of nearly the same 
importance, like the barnyard 
scene just mentioned. 

If your picture is a good one, 
you ought to be able to look at 
it, shut your eyes and recall just 
one single, definite, unified im- 
pression. That’s art, dear 
camera-snappers, real art—one 
unified impression, one single 
effect. Good novels, good short 
stories, good articles, good news- 
paper items, good statuary, 
good music, painting, opera, 
drama—they all have it. 

Now the question is, how to 
get this emphasis, this pleasing 
arrangement of lines. Move 
around from place to place, sight- 
ing through your finder or ground- 
glass, or in the mirror of your focal 
plane reflector camera, until there 
is nothing in background or fore- 
ground that makes as strong an ap- 
peal to the eye as the item chosen 
for emphasis. Or move around 
until you can find some corollary 
but subordinate item that is re- 
lated to the thing which is to be 
emphasized. 

For instance, you are about to 
photograph a blue-green mountain 
lake. But there is an unsightly 


Keep him a baby ‘always—in 
your album of memories. This 
native son was photographed 
by Alfred E. Evans, Long Beach 











mud flat in the foreground. Change 
your position so that the mud 1s 
out of the picture. Thus you elimi- 
nate the element which is out of 
harmony. Or it may be your wish 
to picture the grandeur of some 
solitary peak like Shasta, or Rain- 
ier or Hood or towering Pike’s. 
Get something else into the picture 
beside that stark cone; if there are 
no clouds showing in the finder, get 
into it some other example of 
nature’s handiwork, something 
that will relate the picture to us 
lowly mortals—branches drooping 
across the top, rocks extending in a 
broken line up one side, or some- 
thing, at least to break the flatness 
of the sky. And it is usually good 
to get these things in even if you 
have a fine cloud effect, 
only let them be less ob- 
trusive. 

Right here let me say 
that picturing high ob- 
jects—hills, mountains, 
tall trees—from the 
ground is a good deal of 
the bunk unless you have 
one of two things for 
yourself, distance or alti- 
tude. A high mountain 
peak shown from a dis- 
tance—twenty miles or 
so—is all right, if you 
have the apparatus to 
work at such ranges; a 
hill overlooked or nearly 
overlooked from another 
hill is ditto, but if you 
want to se something 
funny, try to make a 


‘Fairyland’? by Gerald J. 
Clarke is a ah example 
of what may be done 
photographically with or- 
dinary table decorations 
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picture out of a tree from near at 
hand, or an ordinary mountain 
from any nearby low point. 

To help develop this faculty of 
seeing pictures, try sighting things 
through the finder or in the mirror 
of your camera whenever conveni- 
ent. You'll be surprised how soon 
you will catch the knack of placing 
your emphasized item down to the 
frontandalittleoff center; howsoon 
you'll learn not to split the image 
into equal parts with a horizon line or 
a telegraph pole; how rapidly you will 
learn to observe the drooping 
branches, the tree trunks, the rocks, 
the archways, the window draperies 
that will frame the subject matter of 
your picture and raise you out of the 
mere button-pressers’ class. 

Don’t be just a film-burner; do a 
lot of thinking and figuring first and 
when you trip the shutter, get some- 
thing worth taking home with you. 

Books could be, and have been 
written on this subject, but if you will 
master just the sentence that follows 
you will know as much as Phidias and 
Michael Angelo together: 

“So combine the different parts of 
any work of art as to produce an har- 
monious whole.” 

If composition is ninety per cent, 
exposure 1s most of the rest. There is 
no guide to exposure that will serve 
all needs. The best thing is to study 
carefully the instruction book that 
comes with your camera and use the 
lens stops and shutter times it recom- 
mends until you develop an exposure 
sense of your own. Most amateurs 


An A ckhnowledg ment 


PAE of the photographs illustrat- 
ing this article were kindly 
loaned to SUNSET Magazine by 
Camera Craft, the photographic 
monthly published in San Francisco 
and edited by Sigismund Blumann 


under-expose, don’t give the light 
time enough to work its chemical 
magic down inside and leave the pic- 
ture on the film. It’s better to over- 
expose than the reverse, so if in 
doubt, give it time. You cannot take 
pictures in the dark. 

When it comes to mechanics, your 
dealer or the handbook are good 
guides, especially the former. All the 
good photographic stores have ex- 
perts for just this purpose, and it must 
be said that they seem to get a real 
enjoyment out of helping amateurs 
make good pictures. You can learn 
more tricks in a five-minute talk with 
one of these men than a book would 
teach in a week—that is, if you are 
the average person. 

One such is the use of a filter. Many 
amateurs can use a filter profitably, 
especially what is called a “‘sky filter.”’ 
There is no space here to go into de- 
tail but suffice it to say that it will 
improve your cloud effects immensely. 


The Tatooshes—a living picture 
in the great northwest. Sigis- 
mund Blumann, photographer 


As for photographing flowers and 
other color masses, a filter is well- 
nigh indispensable. Only remem- 
ber, in using one, to increase your 
exposure; the dealer who sells it 
will tell you how much. 

All this is equally good whether 
you are operating the little one- 
dollar fixed focus box or the exten- 
sion bellows graflex with an f/4.5 
lens. The fancy apparatus will 
take pictures earlier and later than 

the little fellow because it is made 
to work in poor light; it may, with its 
long-focus lens, get good pictures of 
distant objects that the little one’s 
cheap lens loses. But I’m not sure 
that the fellow who studies his dollar 
box and makes it do its best doesn’t 
have just as much fun as the chap 
with an expensive instrument. 

Just one more piece of advice: don’t 
under any circumstances tell the 
friend who shows you some choice 
picture, that he has “a wonderful 
lens” Because, brother, it isn’t the 
lens, it’s the stuff he carries upstairs, 
over his ears, inside the jolly old 
dome. That is where the pictures are 
made and that ts why I say to you, if 
you want to study the mechanics of 
your apparatus a little, learn to elimi- 
nate the inharmonious, use common 
sense about light, you can turn out 
good pictures of your own, 

That way you can catch and bring 
home those marvelous combinations of 
sky and mountain, forest and upland 
lake, that make the western outdoors 
the golden lure it is. That way, you 
will get the most out of you camera. 
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AVE you ever been tempted to smite a friend, re- 

cently returned from Hawaii, who persisted in 
regaling you with tales of wondrous isles and limpid seas, 
of tropic colors and heavenly flowers, of a place in short 
which left Paradise a faded prairie, almost drear by 
comparison? 

Don’t! The poor chap can’t help it. The virus is in 
his blood and there’s no remedy on earth but another trip 
to Hawaii. Even that isn’t much of a remedy; he’ll come 
back twice as bad. 

Three trips have failed to cure this traveler, a travel- 
er, by the way, who formerly fiercely resented the rav- 
ings of Hawaii addicts. But there’s no resentment now, 
only avid interest and the joy of hearing his own emotions 
and experiences corroborated by another. 

Our original idea of Hawaii was gained from early read- 
ing; fervid schoolday perusals of Robert Louis Stevenson 
and the experiences of Mark Twain when he shipped ona 
windjammer from San Francisco. They conjured 1n our 
imagination a land of captivating beauty and wistful 
allure, a Nirvana nestling in the fringe of the South Seas. 
Then— 

Well, some practical-minded individual whose eye was 
blind to color and whose heart was steeled to romance 
paid the Islands a visit. He saw a bronze-skinned demt- 
god erect on a surf-board, streak through the surf at 
Waikiki, and after several hundred thousand _ tries he 
found that he, too, could do it. Besides, he liked the 
water, and athome hisideaof a real vacation was a few days 
by the seashore. Ergo, here was the ideal vacation land. 

Back went word which for a long time constituted W hat 
was supposed to be Hawaii’s great appeal. You probably 
felt it too, the inference that Hawai! was a sort of remote 
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Visiting Our Neighbors 
‘To the West 


by 


Frank J]. Mannix 


Atlantic City. In fact that idea laid strong hold of you, 
practically reshaped the mental picture you formerly 
cherished; and the descriptions with which your friends 
returned, you dismissed as irrelevancies and imaginings, 
dross that only cluttered up the story of their trip. 

But thank heaven for the insistence of these disciples 
and for the miraculous way in which Hawaii makes ardent 
converts of her visitors! Those who went to swim saw the 
surf, and more. They saw the glory of pastel dawns, 
when fiery streamers of a sun still below the horizon 
attack the dun of lingering night and spread the sky with 
a soft profusion of colors rivaling those of the rainbow. 
They came to know the balm of South Sea breezes rich 
with the essence of myriad blossoms, the calm of a star 
laced sky with the flaming Southern Cross shimmering 


just above the glinting surface of the sea. 


N moon-gilded groves they listened to the slither of 

bare brown feet on tapa mats, and the poignant har 
mony of steel guitars. Slowly but surely Hawaii became 
in the public mind again the fairy haunt that thrilled the 
souls of Stevenson and Twain. But no matter how bril 
liantly hued your preconceptions, they'll still fall short of 
compreh« nding the mystic beauty of those charming isles 
at the edge of the South Pacific. 

The sorcery of Hawaii is a definite, tar 
Some of it is due undoubtedly to 
es manifest with 
the ocean’s hue to tropic blue while 
Honolulu is still days distant. The fi flying-fish, a 
ih monoplane skimming the water’s surface, 1s 
al for the summary casting of deck-chair books. 
seen hardboiled Baedeker bugs, almost belliger- 


gible quality, 
vet it defies definition. 
the spell of the South Seas which becom 
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ent with European atmosphere, pop 
out of shells of assumed nonchalance 
like peas out of a pod. They become 
chatty overnight, surrender their last 
tatter of sophistication to the glory of 
a fantastic sunset, quail speechless 
before the awesomeness of an all- 
embracing sky of velvet from which 
the stars seem to hang suspended like 
great golden lamps. 

There i is something about one’s ar- 
rival in the Harbor of Honolulu that 
tightens the cords of the throat. Like 
an old steel etching the hills of Oahu 
come up out of the sea. The night 
before, vagrant winds carried a hint 
of fragrance far out over the water 


a. E A tourist stands where 
once an inferno of molten 
rock flowed from Mauna 
Loa on the!slandof Hawaii 


vaste, but the hint gave only feeble prom. 
se of the deluge of scents which comes 
with the nearness of land. Every breeze 
that frolics out to greet you, while your 
ship glides by Waikiki and the eye is held entranced by a 
gleaming coral castle serenely oe ig in a great grove of 
coco palms, breathes of exotic blossoms and mountain 
It is as if Hawaii must waft her welcome on the 
vind crore the stranger can set foot on shore. 
Literally true, Hawaii’s impatience to extend a gra- 


the form of a serenade 
while your liner 1s stil] 
little tugs play 
lines with which 
conscious only of 
| as it is borne to 
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Delightful little bays occur everywhere. Mot- 
tled shores of lava and coral contrast entranc- 
ingly against backgrounds of tropic verdure 


you on the wind. Soon the blare of brass and the dulcet 
strains of the clarinet take definite meaning. The haunt- 
ing melody of “Aloha” sung as only the Hawaiians can 
sing it comes out to greet you and welcome you to this 
marvelous land. 

If you feel that life has lost its thrill, thousands ot 
travelers to Hawaii dare you to stand at the rail of a 
docking liner and not quiver soul and body to the “Song 
of the Islands” as rendered by the Royal Hawaiian Band. 

Probably every arrival in Hawaii feels the necessity of 
dipping his toes in the surf at Waikiki. You will, too; it is 
the thing to do, like kissing the Blarney Stone, or eating a 
tamale in Mexico. ‘The velvety feel of water, of the same 

temperature as the air, you will find is alone worth the 
trip, and the exhilaration of conquering a surf board and 
borrowing the power of an ocean wave is worth two trips. 
But like thousands of others you will find that limiting 
your horizon to Waikiki is like buying a 
book and reading only as far as the first 
chapter. There are many chapters to Ha- 
wail and only a superhuman could say 
which is the most interesting. 

You will be too overcome, in all prob- 
ability, the first few days, to do much more than alternate 
between Waikiki and the Pali. The leis with which you 
were adorned on your arrival—¢reat garlands of fragrant 
blossoms—will have withered and died before you feel 
bestirred to move very far from your hotel or cottage at 
the beach. When the incentive to look about, to peer 
further into the newly discovered wonderland, does come 
to you, your first excursion will be a drive up the Pali, 
the chief point of that range of hills which forms the back- 
bone of Oahu. It commands a most entrancing view of 
the windward side of the Island. 

Where the road starts down the precipitous side of the 
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Graceful palms wave feathery fronds over the 
City of Refuge, on the famed Kona Coast 
near the spot where Captain Cook was killed 


hill the trade winds rush up with dismaying force—often 
with sufficient strength to support the weight of a person 
hurling himself into them. Their pressure is confined to 
one point, however, whither they are directed by the 
contour of the hills and passing high over Honolulu their 
effect is to temper tropic warmth with delightful ocean 
coolness. They give to the Islands what is said to be the 
most equable climate in the world. In Honolulu the tem- 
es never goes below 60 degrees and rarely as high 
as 85. 


T was from the Pali that I learned for the first time that 
there are other beaches in Hawaii than Waikiki. The 
whole Island of Oahu is in fact a series of beaches; as 
indeed are the other islands. Standing at the Pali one 
looks down into the windward area and the eye 1s de- 
lighted by the colors of the circumscribing surf. They 
range from deep blue to a very light green. 
Delightful little bays form the shore 
line and bold hills run directly into the 
water to carve out a series of valleys, each 
with its own definite characteristics. They 
seem to have only one point in common, a wi tead 
lush green carpet against which each marshals its indi- 
vidual greenery, which may be that of the banana palm, 
the mango, or the papaia. i . ; 
One of the brightest of Hawaii’s facets is the native 
life still to be found in the more remote sections. Although 
it has practically disappeared from the Island of Oahu it 
abounds on several of the other islands. The Island of 
Hawaii offers a number of fascinating glimpses into Ha- 
waii’s past. The Kona Coast, in particular, Is rich with 
examples of the mode of living before the com 
white man. Life still moves with the easy tem] 
South Seas, a tempo that demands little of the natives. 
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Old Hawaii quails not be- 
fore the high cost of living. 
Thelady’s handrestson ba- 
nanas, ‘‘the body builder”’ 
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The placid existence of early Ha- 
wallans whose necessities were con 
tributed by a profuse nature is stil] 
sweet to many of the present genera 
tion.. The white man’s industry is 
something to be imitated only occa- 
sionally, and then when dictated by 
compelling circumstances; otherwise 
taro still grows, poi is available, and 
the sea is full of fish. It is but a step 
from the cabin door to the succulen 
cies offered in forest and grove. 

We left Hilo at eight o'clock in the 
morning by motor and arrived at 
Kona early in the afternoon after a 
beautiful drive along the easterly 
coast of Hawaii and through the 
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famous Parker Ranch 
the sea and ambles up over the mountain 
to the other side of the island. 

The Kona Coast 1s the scene of Capta 
Cook’s landing on his celebrated voyage of discovery 
There is no doubt that the inhabitants of the Kona dis 
trict were the first to set eye on a white man, but there 1 
serious question today whether Captain Cook | 
party were the first whites to landin Hawan. Our driver, 
xceedingly proud of his 


and hi 


a singularly intelligent chap and 
Hawaiian ancestory, narrated legend after legend tending 
to prove that Captain Cook had been preceded many 
years by other visitors, and by way of corroboration led 
us to a lava flow near the famed City of Refuge. 

The rock, once soft and plastic as new cement, follow- 
ing an outbreak of the crater of Kilauea which poured it 
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down to the sea, bears the imprint of footsteps which 
comparison and measurement identify as the impress of 
shoes worn in the 16th century by Spanish explorers. 
The prints are deep and well defined. Almost reverently 
we trod in the exact path taken by the venturesome 
Spaniard 400 years ago on the supposedly bright morning 
when he and old Hawaii probably stared their mutual 
astonishment. 

We learned from our driver that Hawaiians familiar 
with their folklore scout completely the story of Captain 
Cook’s discovery of Hawaii. They give credit to Spain. 

Hawaii is the newest island of the group. So new is it 
that the building process is still going forward. The 
crater of Kilauea is the forge where the elements are 
compounded and then poured forth in the form of molten 
lava to add more surface to the land thrown up from the 
bottom of the sea. 

In our circuit of the Island we crossed numerous lava 
flows, some of which have traveled as far as twelve miles 
from the crater in their race to the sea. They vary in 
width markedly and only rarely do two flows seem to 
have come from the same fissure in the mountain side. 
In places, recent flows have poured across the road to 
block it temporarily with masses of lava rock. 

Even in Hawaii, Land of the Unusual, one is scarcely 
prepared for the attitude of the native Hawaiian toward 
volcanic activities. When the crater is seething and boil- 
ing and preparing to pour streams of fiery lava.from one 
of several stabs in the side of Mauna Loa the Hawaiian 
is happy because Madame Pele is happy. It is in times 
of inactivity that the native worries. Madame has been 
offended, probably by the sacrilegious effrontery of 
tourists in “holing in one’”’ into the crater from a tee at the 
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very lip of the pit, and in dudgeon has withdrawn into 
herself. 

Hawaii, or rather Hilo, its main gateway, is 189 miles 
from Honolulu. You can go by plane or steamer. The 
plane makes the trip in approximately two hours. The 
steamer, cruising leisurely on a devious course between 
several of the Island group leaves Honolulu at noon and 
arrives at Hilo early next morning. 


"THE Island of Mau is in direct line, and while no stop 

is made by the larger liners, they go sufficiently in 
shore to grant exquisite views of gleaming valleys and 
cloud-swathed mountain tops. The inter-island line pro- 
vides a regular schedule to Maui as it does to the other 
islands. 

A delightful way to spend a month would be to appor- 
tion it into weeks; one week on Oahu, which includes, of 
course, Honolulu with its bizarre distractions and gor- 
geous beaches; one on Hawaii, exploring the Kona Coast 
and wandering among the tree ferns and tropic delights 
in Hawaii National Park surrounding the volcano; one on 
Maui, rightly termed the Valley Isle, fishing, hunting, or 
just living out doors under marvelously painted skies; 
and one on Kauai, whose claim to the title of ““Gardén 
Isle” is supported by glorious vegetation suffused with 
volcanic pinks and reds, and which boasts deep hewn 
canyons canopied with shifting clouds colorful as the land 
they shade. The Island trips are not to be missed, if for 
no other reason than the opportunity they offer of 
cruising in Hawaiian waters. 

Yes, we discovered there is more to Hawaii than surf- 
boards and seasides. One can never forget the first sight 
of flaming hibiscus against a background of new-washed 
green. One will always re 
member, enthralled, the beauty 
of night-blooming cereus, 
spotting the dark with a 
phosphorescent glow. Again 
and again your mind will pic- 
ture cloud-strewn skies re- 
flected in amethyst and pink in 
a mirrored ocean, longingly 
dwell on color-splashed vistas 
gleaming through banks of 
tropic green. 

When Diamond Head has 
dipped below the horizon and 
the last fragrant lei has gone 
over the side, and the freshen- 
ing breeze adds salt sea tang to 
tropic aroma, memories will 
come crowding—memories of 
unbelievable mornings in pas- 
tel dress and wondrous nights 
when the stars dipped low and 
somewhere in the distance a 
dreamy “uke” kept time to sil- 
very cadence. Then, like the 
rest of us, you also will realize 
with a rush, that after all there 
is a land of romance, and al- 
nie most before you have left it 
a you will be planning to return. 


Spearing fish is still legal 
in Hawaii. In the shadow 
of Diamond Head an agile 
fisherman poises himself 
for the thrust which will 
add variety to his dinner 
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A Patio House 
in Montclair 
Valley,Oakland, 
California, by 
Blaine & Olson, 
Architects 
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Designing Your Western Home 


O far, in this series of practical 
discussions of western home 
building, we have talked of home 
beginnings and of planning the home. 


William I. Garren, A. I. A. 


Sunset’s Consulting Architect 
tells how beauty and romance 
may be built into your home. 
I/lustrated by the patio house 
designed for Mrs. R. W. Blaine 


And here in the West—that magic 
word for the magic region in which 
we choose to dwell—all Nature’s 
gifts are pronounced; valleys, moun- 
tains, sea coast, desert. There is a 





The next step in building is consider- 
ation of designandstyle. It is through 
the medium of beauty or design that 
our homes may turn out to be not merely conventional 
houses, but houses with personality. The questions that 
suggest themselves as we consider design are: what do 
we want our homes to be? How do we wish to use our 
homes? Have we personally something to express? Is 
there an environment, a tradition, anything about the 
West that we should observe and consider in our home’s 
architecture? 


_ I like to stop and think seriously before I design a house. 


In all fine architecture there is a philosophy, a theory of 
design that the architect has thought out while creating. 
If we are to have beautiful places in which to live, there 
must also be a philosophy about how we live and it should 
express itself in our homes. A fine home can be the guide 
to living well. The gate through which we pass, the 
garden that we gaze upon as we approach the home, 
fragrant, colorful, perhaps full of work to be done; the 
hearth about which we gather with friends and family; 
a book corner—these are the things that make us want 
to live and play. We want seclusion and privacy in and 
out of our homes, and we want beauty to affect 
our children’s later lives through their forming minds. 
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history of conquest and pioneers, of 
Spain with her padres and Indians, 
and their laws merged into our laws and lives. Humans 
from all parts of the earth seeking gold and wealth, a 
mingling of Orient and Occident. A new world has grown 
in eighty short years, conquered and remade. Now it 
settles down to play and in its leisure turns to the arts. It 
emerges in a renaissance of thought, and finds expression, 
not in its industry and commerce, but in its homes. Every 
where today the western home enjoys the romantic appeal. 
Aware of the past, we build for today and the future. 
Many specific things affect the design of western homes. 
Vivid colorings are everywhere, the*deep blues of Carmel 
sea and Crater Lake, the deep black-greens of Douglas 
firs and the browns of the desert. ““The Little ( rey Home”’ 
lives only in song, for here is a land of color, strong color 
which our homes should complement when we build. 
Climatic conditions, while varying slightly from north to 
south, provide short winters and a long year of spring, 
summer and fall, merging together with only slight de- 
marcation. Practically the year round the outdoors beekon 
us to play and swim and ride. Climate affects the design 
and construction of our homes. Architecture over a period 
of years will take forms which satisfy all these elements. 
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plan and the function of the house, let us assume, has been 


In designing your home, style first comes to mind. 


established. Form follows function in design; that is to 

say, if the function or use is determined and solved, the 
form will follow. It may be too early in the West to say 
we have style, and further, the longer we can avoid having 
a style that dictates convention, the more interesting it 
will be to build. There is, however, a flux of thought, 
architectural thought, in the mind of the West that yearly 
becomes more unified. A few examples will explain what 
] mean. 


ROM Seattle to San Diego and eastward from Carmel 

to the plains and deserts the larger population dwells 
in sea coast cities and great mountain bordered valleys. 
The sea coast crags suggest to the architect the Mediter- 
ranean, with its Céte-d’Azure, its flat roofed villas of Nice 
and Mentone with corbeled balconies, steep ascending 
stairways, jars from the potter, and cypress silhouettes. 
The valleys soften one to the charm of Spain, the patios 
of Palma and Andalusia; the warmth mingled with the 
spell of the hacienda—courts, walls, balconies, and foun- 
tains. Here cool arcades become a necessity. The desert 
country suggests the American Indian; here the little 
houses of Tunis and village dwellings of the Moors find 
sympathetic surroundings. 

Where there is little or no heavy snow, roofs tend to 
flatness, and where the sun shines the hottest, eaves pro- 
ject and loggias and cloisters provide shadows. Where 
cliffs hang over breaking waves and cypresses frame the 
sea, arches with vistas and towers with lookouts find need. 
Balustrades, terraces, and hanging gardens mark these 
houses. It is the backgrounds, strong and dark in color, 
sharply defined, that suggest white walls in contrast. It 
is the greens and blues of trees and sky that call for the 
red roofs of tile to give accent to the picture. 

An interésting thing to give thought to in designing 
your home is the value of hand work in the materials. 
Why does this appeal in the West so strongly? It is the 
ruggedness and everchanging landscape that suggest to 


the architect the blending of walls and roof into the sur- 

roundings. Nothing in the landscape here suggests refine- 

ment of detail, and by that I mean the studied refinement 
[SUNSET MAGAZINE 


On these four pages 
is pictured the 
“Sunset Houseof the 
Month’’—a_ charm- 
ingly simple cottage 
half hidden by giant 
eucalyptus. The 
photograph at the 
left is a front view of 
the house; below is 
shown the floor plan 


and delicacy ot the 
Georgian style or that 
of the Louis in their 
French city houses. 
Not that these styles 
are not beautiful, but 
they do not grow 
naturallyinthisregion. 
We find then in our 
plaster the develop- 
ment of texture; and 
in walls troweled topro- 
duce the effect of adobe 
brick, plastered over. 
Our tiles are soft 
burned, and in using 
machine-made prod- 
ucts we strive to 
perfect the softness and irregularity of the tile of the 
Indian as he shaped it over his knee. Where bricks are 
used, soft burned types are prevalent, soft surfaced and in 
pastel tones, laid irregularly. Ashlar and native stones are 
cut, not faced, and laid in random pattern. The shingle 
roofs of western homes, if of redwood or cedar, are often 
hand-split and heavy, and creosote stains penetrate and 
preserve the wood. 

This phase of design which requires softness of line and 
plane is not, as is generally considered, “antiquing.” It 
is one form Of art in architecture. What we are after is to 
give our homes a softness of character, to reproduce the 
quality of the sketch. An etching is beautiful, and is not 
harsh. Hand work is slightly irregular, not precise. We 
are today working in the same materials as in medieval 
times: stone, wood, plaster put on by hand, materials cut 
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A side view of the 
house showing patio 
wall and terraced 
garden. Note the 
photograph at bot- 
tom of page, show- 
ing the slotted steps 
through which a 
trickle of water flows 
from the patio pool 
to the flowers below 


and set by hand. The 
hand cannot imitate 
the accuracy of the 
machine, and the 
perfect art is to achieve 
the quality of the artof 
hand-craft. If we wish 
to design and build 
with the labor and 
material of machines, 
we can turn to modern . 
art which is its truest 
expression. 
Wearenowprepared 
to discuss detail. How, 
through attention to 
detail, can we make 
our own homes produce 
esthetic enjoyment? 
Make the gate and wall inviting, giving at the same time 
a feeling of protection. With native shrubs in front and 
behind, soften it in line and form. Provide an approach 
over stones or brick or slate laid in such a way that one 
must step carefully andregard the moss. Slow the approach 
to the house with an interrupting fountain or perhaps a 
lily pool where one may linger to the side. Even the door- 
bell may be interesting, and there may be in addition a 
knocker of wrought iron as a welcome sign. While one 
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waits for answer, it is enjoyable to glance up to a balcony 
above, and a separate stair may climb aloft. Always at 
tractive, a stair provides opportunity for decors ition and 
potted plants. Iron rails are inexpensive and through 
them the beauty of the wall is undisturbed except by 
shadows. If there is a tile or shingle or slate roof, let it 
be seen—do not cover it with cornices that cut off the 
sight line—and let the roof hang over to cast a ruffled 
shadow on the wall. Remember that architectural design 
is a play of lights and shadows in studied relation. 
Windows should be few in number and large in area, 
to afford the greatest interest. Here in the West they 
are likely to open out rather than up, and join indoors 
with out. The old problem of screening is solved to 
day with screens that roll up like shades and are con 
cealed. If one wants the screens down for long periods, 
there are adjusters that operate the windows without 
moving the screen, If the windows are to the 
ground, a grill is appropriate in wrought iron—not 
the finely stamped iron that suggests its machine 
origin, but rather hand-wrought and with a corroded 
or natural finish. The grill protects the house and 
gives a feeling that there is mystery and romance 
within. 


- cle se 


T is well to remember in designing the house that 
everything can function. You do not have to imi 
tate or put on a false front. Build 
it may be advisable to change your 
rather than to have art suffer. Try it! 
it most enjoy ab le. should be 
people act and play. Our movies are crowded, becaus: 


as you live—and 
living slightly 
You will find 
where 


Houses : a stage 


and lives are void « if romance and color 
; offer an education in architecture. Ob 
find the things 


our homes 
The movie 


serve during the big scenes and you W 


[ am talking about. Every line and form and surface 
is studied by artists and architects to affect the aud 
ence emotionally. That is why we go and enjoy an 
hou of sae tic as we ll as dramatu ple asure. 

Within the house the entrans ial] can be simple, 


space for a mirror or table with a tapestry. 
floor at this point immediately makes 


llown! f 


\ tile ( 


r stone 
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one conscious of the permanence and solidity of the house. 
That feeling of a solid something under the feet or in the 
wall creates a subtle response in the tactile sense. With- 
out touching, the thing is felt to be beautiful and pleasing. 
Aside from pure design the deep reveals of windows, the 
solid exposed construction, the iron, tiles and heavy 
plasters all serve this very purpose. 


ems should be in every house a real fireplace with 

a hearthof soft bricksor tile that convey the heat. The 
opening should be in proportion to the size of the room. It 
may have a high tapering chimney and shelf. Often a 
hole in the wall for the fire, framed with decorated tiles, 
and with a picture above, centers the life of the house 
when friends gather. If there is a view or garden, a fine 
note is to place the fire with relation to the window so 
that one can sit before the fire and look out. 

Books in a room afford decoration and color. The 
shelves should be open, inviting one to linger casually and 
finger the pages. A seat under the case will welcome your 
guests. They will understand you by the books you own. 

A stairway in the living room adds a rare note of in- 
formality and romance. It is very easy to make beautiful, 
as are most useful things. The hostess is always at her 
best when, with a few guests, she descends that stair to 
the living room below. The doors to the dining room can 
be of carved wood or of grilled or translucent glass that 


will arrest the anxious gaze and relieve the strain of a 
delayed dinner. i 
Floors of hardwood are more than just floors. They 
can be truly beautiful. Maple may be stained in varied 
tones. Oak or mahogany may be combined in new pat- 
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terns. Oak planks with pegs and dowels and 
V-joints are most attractive and often are the 
factor suggesting a dance. Floors should, in 
most houses, be darker than the walls so as to 
fall into proper relation with other things in the 
room. Ceilings in western homes make rooms 
comfortable by the use of exposed wood rafters 
or with wood paneling over V-joint sheathing. 
The wood is often pine or redwood or cedar. It 
can be hand planed and stained with acids. This 
tends to soften the room and is an honest type 
of construction. 


po opening out upon the garden from 
the living room or the dining room are 
always attractive, and when the conversation 
lags, a breath of air in the moonlight will add 
fresh interest and perhaps mystery to the night. 
The dinner hour can be a ceremony, if your 
room has simple walls in plain and soft textures 
—canvas stippled in warm tones and glazed, or 
plaster, slightly irregular in surface and finished 
with parchment glaze. The ceiling of wood; 
candles on the table to furnish light for dining; 
well chosen lamp fixtures to light the walls and 
the room—all contribute to make the setting 
for dinner complete. 

Make your kitchen colorful with tiles around 
the sink. If possible place the sink or mixing 
table where a view can be seen while working. 
The cupboards should be so planned as not to 
destroy the simplicity of the room; standard 
built-in cases will make the room practical and 
compact. 

In designing your bedroom make it complete. 
for every use: seclusion, rest, sickness. It should 
provide interest and restfulness. A window seat 
with curtained, leaded windows 
and a grill beyond tempts one 
to rise and sing as the sun ap- 
pears each morning. 

The bath can be made cool 
and refreshing with tile in color 
or pattern. Tiles rivaling those 
of Spain and Tunis in design and color may be had. 
Plumbing in color or in white brings the freshness of the 
Alhambra to your morning plunge or shower. 

The well-designed house starts at the gate and keeps up 
the interest to the bath. Beauty, then, in the western 
home comes from individuality rather than convention. 
Freedom of form and arrangement is the result of chang- 
ing landscape and environment. Design first considers 
function; form follows with composition and relation ot 
parts. Details are next in importance and each should be 
a thing to linger over and enjoy. Color and materials and 
texture all have their place in the beautiful home. If you 
will study and read and observe before you build, you will 
most probably secure a fine home. Visit the exhibitions. 
Make yourself conscious and aware of beauty. Train your 
eye to the subtleties of arrangement, line and proportion. 
Design is order, balance, and proper relation of parts. 

It is advisable on homes under $7,000 to consult an 
expert to guide you in building. On homes costing over 
$7,000 it is well to employ an architect. Your architect, 
and in turn your house, will be more successful, if you 
learn to speak the architect’s language. Western people 
are building an architecture in homes that beckons the 
world to come and live and play. Make a slight effort and 
you will find greater enjoyment in what you see in archi- 
tecture within your own home and the homes of others. 
Sunset will show you from month to month beautiful 
western homes by leading architects—Watch for them! 


Cool afternoon shadows 
on whitewashed walls 
invite repose. The patio 
is colorfully decorated 
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Plant a Carpet of Pansies 
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Urger * gia wi iad 
Sydney B. MEE Gbeltsne 


Western Garden Authority — 


Ir the beginner in gardening were asked what flowers 
he must have in his garden, it is pretty certain that 
he would include pansies in the first half-dozen. Though 
really only a garden flower developed in the last hundred 
years, the pansy has already a background of sentiment. 
Its appeal seems universal and is doubtless due to its 
lowly and intimate growth, its common availability 
and low cost, its ease of culture, freedom of flowering, 
and the wide variety of colors, from selfs to patterns 
with blotches and margins which sometimes form 
combinations quite suggestive of a human face. The 
violas to be considered here will also be mainly garden 
plants, hybrids with pansies, often listed in seed 
catalogues as “tufted pansies” —the latter term referring 
to their having numerous stems on one root system. 
Pansies and these violas are often interchangeable for 
garden effect, though in shape of flowers, manner of 
growth, and garden use they do have differences. 

What are some of the ways in which pansies and violas 
may decorate our gardens? They can, of course, be 
planted alone in beds on the lawn, where they give color 
without height. If mixtures of rich shades are used the 
effect will almost be comparable to Oriental carpets 
spread on a large floor; if they run to lighter shades and 
more spotty flowers their distant suggestion may be 
more like old patchwork quilts. In either case, close by 
they will afford much interest in picking out favorite 
colors and noting the great variety of markings. Their 
dwarf habit has induced their use in edgings. Where this 
is done, a better effect can be given if the edge is not of 
even width but on its inner side runs informally into bays 
where the spaces between the taller plants in the back- 
ground around them. ; 

Beds or broad plantings of a single color of these 
flowers are more restful and striking, and can be used in 
well thought out combinations. While admiring the 
wonderful beds of mixed pansies at Filoli, the estate of 
Mr. W. B. Bourn, south of San Francisco, my guide 
who had a fine eye for color, selected a few glowing reds 
and soft blues and gave as his opinion that if these could 
be obtained in quantity from seed or cuttings, they could 
be used to wonderful effect alone. There are some ways 
in which I do not like to see pansies or violas used. One 
is, planted in concentric rings of contrasting colors, a 
pattern I like only in those handwoven rugs one picks up 
in New England; the other is in geometric designs or 
emblems such as a yellow pansy Rotary wheel on a pale 
blue pansy background, as a tribute in the public park to 
an admirable service club. A golden bear on a blue back- 
sround is a pleasing diversion when made by football 
rooters’ hats at the Big Game, but the same thing done 
for a season in pansies is an abomination in my eyes. 


HERE are also good uses of pansies and violas in 

combination with other plants, and here the simple 
solid color is preferable to a mixture. One suc his the carpet- 
ing of rose beds with pansies or violas, to give flow ers long 
before the roses come into bloom. They can be cut back 
as the roses burst into color, and allowed to flower again 
when the roses are resting or, if the colors of both flowers 
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The one flower that always smiles 


are pleasing in combination, they can be allowed to bloom 
together. Only the grower of exhibition roses will object 
to the slight drain the carpet plant will make’ on the 
soil. An annual fertilizing will replace what has been 
taken out, and there will be some gain in that the ground 
cover keeps the soil desirably cool. 

ORE desirable, I think, because both easier to 

handle and more effective, is the planting of beds 
of spring flowering bulbs—tulips, hyacinths, daffodils, 
Dutch and Spanish tris, with a groundwork of our subjects 
Bulbous flowers have a short season of bloom, yet, unless 
the bulbs are to be discarded, their foliage must be allowed 
time to ripen, during which time a covering of pansies or 
violas will serve to hide the drying foliage or to distract 
attention from it. Moreover, some bulbous flow ers, 
Spanish iris or to a lesser degree the tall late tulips, arc 
rather short of foliage of their own and can profit in effect 
by an associate to cover the brown earth. In such plant 
ings there are also infinite possibilities in the way of efter 
tive color combinations, when both bulb and carpeter at 
in flow er t wether. Cream or pale \ ellow \ 1¢ las or pansies 


with tall red tulips; lavender or blue ones beneath tall 
yellow tulips or yellow trumpet daffodils; apricot violas 
with white Spanish iris; white violas with any bright color 
ed tulip, daffodil, hyacinth, or Spanish iris—these are just 
a few suggest ions to the beginner. I venture to predict that 


as we garden more intensively we are likely to follow the 
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English plan of combining violas with many tall annuals or 
biennials. Pale yellow ones with red wallflowers; lavender 
ones with pink or purple Canterbury bells, or a dozen com- 
binations with snapdragons or stocks can be imagined. 


HE culture of pansies and of the tufted hybrids called 

violas or tufted pansies presents no difficulties to 
even the beginner. Remember first that these garden 
plants have been derived from alpine violas, consequently 
they like a cool Jocation and plenty of water. In the north 
this is easy to get in any garden, but as one goes south in 
California, more care must be taken to locate plantings to 
the north or east, or where they will get some shade but 
not have to fight tree roots, which would mean drought 
for them. As to soil, they prefer a fairly rich one, and 
enjoy a large amount of humus in it, which manure or rot- 
ted vegetation will give. Sow seed in late summer or quite 
early spring, the former where, as in California, you must 
get them into flower while the weather is still cool; the 
latter in cool sections where fall planting might be danger- 
ous and where summers are.cool enough to please them. 
It is best to sow the seed in flats of prepared soil or in 
frames protected from the sun by a lath cover. Keep the 
soil damp by occasional watering and shading until germi- 
nation occurs, then give them more light and air so that 
they will not grow leggy, but do not let them suffer from 
dryness. When they have made a couple of true leaves 
they should be pricked out into flats or into a bed of well 
prepared soil in half shade, to grow on and develop a root 
system before going into their final places. Their numer- 
ous fibrous roots make them delightfully easy to trans- 
plant at any time, even in bloom. This allows very care- 
ful gardeners, planting according to color schemes, to let 
the plants make a first flower before going to their final 
bed, or to keep a reserve stock with which to replace those 
already planted out which have come off color. It must be 
recognized in growing pansies and violas to color from 
seed, that seedsmen cannot guarantee one hundred per 
cent true to type, though the great majority from well 


selected seed are sure to come very like their parents. 

Very light surface cultivation, or better, a mulch of well- 
rotted manure, will help to conserve moisture as summer 
comes on, and removing the seed pods and cutting back 
straggling growth will prolong the floweringseason. Though 
really perennials, the pansies are best treated as annuals 
and thrown out when they are through flowering. Violas, 
from their tufted habit, though they vary greatly in this 
characteristic, will not only bloom longer but prove per- 
ennial under favorable conditions, as I noted a few minutes 
ago from a plant of Papilio on the north side of my house, 
which has been there three years undisturbed. With 
violas, however, itis better practice either torenewannually 
from seed or to propagate named varieties or fine selected 
seedlings by means of cuttings rooted in a frame in late 
summer. Cut back a few plants in August, and as soon as 
they make short, stocky growths take these for cuttings. 
It is easier still with well tufted kinds to shake the soil off 
a few plants and divide them up into many pieces, each 
with a few roots, growing these on as with seedlings until 
they have developed into good plants. 


€ as far we have been able to discuss the real pansies 
and the tufted pansies or violas together, but for their 
best use it is desirable to consider their differences. The 
real pansy is, in horticulture, the older plant, hence it has 
been more “improved,” that is, developed away from its 
wild parent. This always means a rounder form (the 
florist’s ideal is a circle) better substance, increased size, 
distinct markings or blotches, innumerable colors and dis- 
tinct strains—frilled, three-spotted, five-spotted, orchid- 
flowered—to be derived from the seed offered by different 
specialists. So, if you prefer mixtures, wide variety of 
colors, well fed appearance, and an annual habit with all 
stems going back to a single root-stock, you want pansies. 
The tufted varieties are, in the main, crosses between the 
regular pansies and the wild Pyrennean Viola cornuta. 
They are more dwarfed and stockier in growth, a bit more 
resistant to unfavorable (Please turn to page 55 


Pansy Faces 


Pansy faces, pansy faces, all like little ladies, 
Ladies at a party or at a gay bazaar, 

Ladies taking tea together, ladies promenading, 
Each as individual as ladies always are. 


Languid little ladies in rich, purple negligeés, 
Purple that would put to shame the queens in many lands. 
One with low bowed head is crying, crying oh, so bitterly, 
Covering her drooping face with both her frazzled hands. 


Pert little misses in prim ruffled pinafores; 
A lady pale and yellow and flaxen-haired and sad 

Whose dark and drooping lashes screen eyes a trifle sinister— 
Pansies can be very good and also very bad. 


Pansy faces, pansy faces, all like little ladies, 
Ladies at a sewing club or dressed for the street, 
Ladies taking tea together, ladies telling tales together— 
Each is individual, and none are indtscreet. 
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The author’s reserved seat for the concert of his birds 


The Birds in My Garden 


by 


UR home sits on a hilltop, in 
the back country, 11 miles 
from San Diego. There are no near 
neighbors and the house is surround- 
ed by wild growth,sage brush, grease- 
wood, wild grass and other desert 
growths. Our green lawn and trees 
make a veritable oasis. But it is 
the bird bath and fish pool in the front lawn that bring 
our birds. The pool is made of native rough stones 
shaded by rushes, umbrella plants, ferns and small shrubs. 
In the center of the pool we have placed a wide, shallow, 
round bow] of concrete that sits upon a pedestal of stones. 
There is a fountain in this pedestal that may be turned 
off and on at will to give aérated water to the gold fish. 
It is a beauty spot that gives us unending pleasure because 
it has become the daily rendezvous of many birds. ; 
This is the only water available to our bird friends in 
a wide stretch of arid land. Daily we turn on the fountain 
so that the bird bath is kept full of fresh, sparkling water. 
The response is gratifying. From all directions come the 
birds for their drink and bath. We sit on our porch 30 
feet away and enjoy the visits of our winged friends. 

f we are up with the dawn, we get that rarest of sights 
—mountain quail as they venture through the fence and 
go squattering across the lawn to the pool. Today a 
father and mother quail brought their brood of newly) 
hatched babies. Scarcely two days out of the shell, no 
bigger than one’s thumb, but such active, swift-running 
little darlings, their tiny legs twinkle as they follow their 
mother. Father quail sits on the tip of a tall shrub or 
rock, his crested head erect, alert, vigilant. Mother speaks 
assuringly to her babies because she knows that father w il] 
warn them of danger. “Quat, quat, quat, she says. 
Father quail suspects the nearness of human enemies and 
watches everything with a keen glance. “Be careful, be 
careful,” he calls. Mother utters a quick note and tl 
babies scurry under the ferns. Father decides that we are 
not the kind that shoot guns at birds and reassures his 
family. Soon they are all running about, hunting food, 
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scratching like hens in a barnyard. 
They do not venture to alight on the 
bird bath but drink from the edges 
of the pool. Forsome time they make 
themselves at home. But some noise 
or unseen enemy frightens them and 
they are off, “Whoosh!” Like a 
flash the older ones disappear and 
the little ones vanish into the brush outside the fence. 
Next of the early birds are our constant companions, 
the brown thrushes, that have become almost as tame 
as domestic birds. A pair of these brown friends were here 
when we came. From the day ground was broken for the 
house a pair of them came and watched all the operations 
These have increased and multiplied, and now we have 
quite acolony. They live in our trees and shrubs and tak« 
shelter under our eaves. Handsome birds, cinnamon 
brown with reddish throats and steel gray wing tips. They 
seem to know that we love them, and run about on the 
We call them the “bathing beauties” 


grass fearlessly. 
Wi have never en 


because of their countless baths. 
birds quite so fond of water. 
LIVALING the thrushes in industry are our humming 
birds. “‘Jewels of the air, 
Indeed they are that. Emerald, ruby, iridescent flashes of 
-and dart and hum all da\ 


vod be 


> someone has called them 


brilliance, they whizz and buz 
long, but they fall below the thrush standard of g 


havior. When many of them are about there goes on a 
constant squabbling, “squizzling,”’ chattering and angry 
fuss, fuss. One little gray chap seems to put 1n more time 


fighting than gathering honey. We admire his courag 
while we decry his selfish pugnacity. He claims the entire 
woe betide the intruder. We call him “Snooty’ 
because of nl habit of pe re hing ona wire with an e-1n 
air look of superiority. When he sees another hummer 
hovering about the flowers he darts at poacher chat- 
tering and scolding. Much larger hummers are driven off. 
Occasionally another “Snooty” happens along, and then 
we see an aérial battle that would interest an aviator. 


All 


garden, and 
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High into the air the two will fly, face 
to face, each trying to get above the 


Here is the pool where our birds 
congregate. The road to the left 
leads to Imperial Valley. Across 
is Mexico 


Entirely unafraid are these little 
sweethearts. Evidently their kinship 


other, looping, side spliping, tail spin- 

ning, until one gets the advantage. Then 

down they come like tiny bullets, one in retreat, the other 
in pursuit, the air filled with shrillness, fuss and clamor. 
Having driven off the invader the victor perches on the 
wire again and assumes his air of smug superiority. 

“Sw eethearts” we call the wild canaries that come in 
pairs to dip their tiny bills into the bird bath. Always 
they pay us in advance for their drink. The singer perches 
on a twig and w arb les the sweetest little canary note. 

“Sweetie, dearie,” he calls to his mate who is more timid 
and hesitates a moment before venturing. Soon she 





perch on the rim 


the bird bat laintily, oh 
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y, so daintily, drink 

r fill. The singer finishes first and flits to a near- 

h. There he calls to her with the most endear 
notes, as if to 8a) that he will wait and watch 
ady to go. Soon they are off, side by side, in 
ost graceful, sv ing flight. Many times a day 
anar) ent come to drink because their 
kes then ry thirsty in hot weather. 
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the mountains 


Our house just eleven 
months after the trees 
and shrubs were planted 


with tame canaries gives them a feeling 

that man is their friend. One day the 
man of the place was watering some tender plants with 
the hose. A canary flew down and perched on the end 
of the hose within a few inches of the man’s hand, and 
tried to drink from the stream that trickled out. 

The meadow lark with his horseshoe-shaped collar, short 
body, stubby tail, and queer manner, does not use the 
bird bath. Evidently he doubts his ability to alight on the 
rim, so we have placed a dish on the ground under the 
drip of the hydrant where he may always find a drink. 
Many times a day he and others of his family come here. 
He loves water and will stand under the spray 
of the lawn sprinkler and enjoy a shower bath, 
and if there is a pool on the lawn, formed 
by a depression, he will sit in it and tumble 
the water over him. Sometimes he goes 
down into the pool and hides under a pro- 
jecting fern leaf while he bathes. Modest or 
timid? 


— ladies and gentlemen are the Cali- 
fornia mocking birds. Prima donnas and 
grand opera stars. Beautiful, slim bodies, 
sleek, always nicely groomed. Tame as 
canaries, they come quite close and invite 
friendliness. They run swiftly across the 
grass just as the robins do back East. Often- 
times one will pause in its run to lift its 
wings, showing with pardonable pride the 
white bars and patches underneath. When 
the young are in the nest both parents are 
constantly employed with a search for food. 
We have seen the mother bird, her beak filled 
to its tip with insects, trying to 
pick up just one more moth or 
worm from the lawn. Father 
mocking bird is a jealous fellow 
and resents the approach of 
another male. We see some 
stiff battles sometimes. Very little song is heard at nest- 
ing time. Business first is the order of the day. Rarely 
does the soloist perform when there are nestlings to be 
fed. At nest building time, or just before, the glory of 
song pours forth. Then the star regales us with his 
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We occupy an isolated position 


choicest repertoire. Sometimes he vaults 
high into the air from the tip-top of a 
tree, chimney pot, or pole, up and down, 
up and down, pouring out his soul in 
song. Like his southern cousin, our mocker sings at night. 
Sometimes we would prefer day time concerts because he 
surely does not sing us to sleep. Quite to the contrary. 


HE desert oriole is a rare but welcome visitor—the 
most colorful of all the birds that come to us. He 
arrives with a brilliant flash of orange, pale yellow, and 
black. He is timid and takes fright easily. He approaches 
the water with caution, first alighting on a tree or bush, 
then, by short, hesitant flights, alert and nervous, to 
drink hastily and speed away. The male is the gaudy one, 
his wife a drab, dull little thing that seems content to be 
what she is. We saw one rare specimen of the male 
so wonderfully colored we could scarcely believe our eyes. 
To his brilliant orange and black was added a gorgeous 
scarlet head and neck, as beautiful as the tanager of the 
South and East. The oriole does not sing for us, uttering 
only a harsh, strident note, like the blackbird. His rare 
beauty, however, offsets his deficiency in melodious song. 
Speaking of blackbirds reminds us of 
one that puts in an occasional appearance. 
He seems to know that he is unwelcome 
because his visits are infrequent and brief. 
We wish he were a better bird as we 
admire his wonderful coloring, especially 
the brilliant red of his wings. But his 
sable coat and cruel yellow eyes proclaim 
him pirate, marauder, Ishmaelite. 

Another outlaw is the linnet—red-head- 
ed brother of the wicked sparrow. Some of 
his song is thrilling, trilling, jolly, always 
winding up with his little “three cheers!’ 
Dislike him as we may for his thievery and 
destructive habits, we cannot refuse him 
a drink, unless he brings a swarm of his 
kind. Then, only, mustrestrictive measures 
be taken. 

The shrike—butcher bird—soon learned 
that we did not want him around. From 
the day of his first visit we disliked his 

harsh, raucous cry. His habit of preying on 
other birds discounted his small usefulness 
in destroying insects. Mr. Shrike seldom 
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here but with a view like this 
from our front veranda we never 
think of being really lonesome 
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shows himself when we are in sight. 
This is the place of nice birds and we do 
not encourage “bad actors.” 

Strangest of all birds that come to 
our lawn is the “road runner.”’ What an odd mixture he is. 
In his grotesque figure we see pheasant, guinea, wild turkey, 
Shanghai rooster, secretary bird, and suggestions of many 
others. He is politely known as “chaparral cock,” or 
“sage pheasant,” but “road runner” fits him best. He 
has been known to outrun a horse ona straightaway. 
Motorists on desert roads say that he’tan show the way 
to a fast car for several hundred yards. If he ever were 
inclined to plumpness, his love of running keeps him 
slender. His legs seem ungainly, almost gawkily awkward, 
but how he can move those legs when he starts to go 
somewhere. His long, grotesque tail, usually carried aslant, 
drooping toward the ground, or cocked at an off angle in 
the air, is an indicator of his mental condition. That long, 
reptilian neck reared above the brush is a startling thing 
and would suggest a serpent were it not for the long, crue! 
beak and crested head. Our road runner is now quite 
tame and approaches the house unafraid. He is always 
welcome—as are most visitors to our sunset garden. 





Another view of the Prather home showing the cactus garden 
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For the dining-room, no pictorial subject 
could be lovelier than colorful flowers 








\ 
OME time ago an interior decorator—who should have 
known better— started a rumor to the effect that pic- 
tures were not being used for home decoration today. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. Pictures are 
most certainly used. A room without pictures is as bad 
as a room without windows. 

True, the “pictures” may be the wallpaper, a tapestry 
panel, a textile hanging or other decorative, but surely 
plain walls need decoration in one form or another. 

Where a figured wallpaper is used no other decoration 
is needed. This is rather a broad statement and cannot be 


set down as a definite rule, but it is obviously incorrect to 
apply decoration over decoration which would be the case 
were a picture hung on a picture wallpaper. Some papers 
are figured with an all over pattern, with stripes or a very 
[SUNSET MAGAZINE 





Pictures on Your Walls 


by 
Edgar Harrison Wileman 


What kind of pictures to 
select for each room, how 
to have them framed, and 
how to hang them —common 
problems of every western 
homemaker—are here dts- 
cussed senstbly and clearly 
by Sunset Magazine’s in- 
terior decorating consultant 


indistinct design. These papers could 
be treated as backgrounds against which 
it would be correct to place decorative 
material. 

A large blank space usually needs 
decorating, for nothing is less interest- 
ing than a plain undecorated surface 
unless it be introduced intentionally to 
emphasize other decoration. 

Let us imagine that we are furnishing 
a living room about 14 x 24 feet and 
have already selected the rug, draperies, 
and furniture. The walls are of plaster, 
finished with a trowelled surface of an 
an ique parchment color. Several large 
wall spaces look bare, especially a space 
over the mantel, another over the sofa, 
and perhaps two smaller ones on either 
side of the entrance. These spaces can 
be made attractive by hanging well- 
selected pictures which should be chosen 
carefully in order to be of the right 
shape, subject, and color, and must be 
framed properly. 

In shape the picture should conform 
in line and proportion to the space it is 
to fill. A long narrow space requires a 
picture of similar, but not accentuated, 
proportion. A square space requires a 
picture with very little difference between height and 
width. Two small pictures may be hung side by side or 
one above the other in order to conform to the space 
available. In some cases groups may be arranged of 
smaller pictures. Wherever two or more pictures are hung 
together it is desirable that zig-zag or irregular lines be 
avoided. Let the top or bottom of the frames be in line 
if placed side by side, or the upper cne be exactly over the 
lower one if hung in this manner. Leave a small space 
between pictures, but if hung in groups do not separate 
them so much that there seems to be no relation between 
one and the other. 

A good distance to leave between small pictures hung 
in a group is about one third of the distance across the 
smaller way of the picture. Hang an oval or round pic- 
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ture by itself, never with a straight line one, other- 
wise the curved lines will detract from the other. 

With the immense variety of pictures to select from 
it is almost impossible to group them by subjects and 
to say that these are suitable for one kind of room and 
those for another. Neither can laws be given to guide 
the purchaser in the selection of good pictures and the 
rejection of bad ones. An appreciation of what is suit- 
able for the ensemble of the room must be the guiding 
factor—and how difficult it is to teach this! It comes 
from an association with articles in good taste, perhaps 
from an upbringing in a quaint old home. Be that as 
it may, it is quite safe to assume that good copies of 
the recognized old masters are considered in good taste 
even if they are not so popular among the extremists. 


ee heavier subjects and colors are most suitable 
in living and dining-rooms, while daintier pictures 
are better for bedrooms. 

Frames must be selected with a view to enhancing 
the value of the picture. A frame is intended to isolate 
the picture from its surroundings and focus attention 
towards the picture itself. Many frames do exactly 
the opposite. They are so bright, large, colorful or 
ornamented, that the frame is seen first and the actual 

icture afterwards. This is incorrect; the frame must 
Ee subordinated to the picture and yet be a part of it. 
Strong colorings, large pictures, and those with heavy 
subjects should have heavier frames than the delicately 
tinted mezzotints or etchings. Oil paintings and their 
reproductions usually look their best when framed 
close up to the picture. On the other hand etchings, 
watercolors, pencil drawings, mezzotints look best 
when framed with a mat. This is a piece of tinted 
card, a few inches in width which comes between the 
picture and its frame. It often has a few lines drawn 
around it close to the picture and these may be filled 
in with the merest suggestion of color. The same 
color or colors may be used with great discretion on 
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The picture above the 
mantel should set or 
reflect the color scheme 
of the living-room. Be 
sure to hang every 
picture so low that you 
can look directly into it 





Always hang a picture 
above a good-sized piece 
of furniture, to give ita 
feeling of support. Dec- 
orative objects, as books 
and a lamp, tie the pic- 
ture and table together 
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the frame in order to have a closely 
related harmony between picture, mat, 
and frame. 

Styles in frames change from time 
to time; the present trend with our 
style-conscious public is towards sim- 
plicity of line, subtlety of color and a 
restrained use of ornament. 

Glass is not necessary to protect oil 
paintings but is used over other kinds 
of pictures. Some, however, can dis- 
pense with this provided the surface 
has been treated with colorless, trans- 
parent lacquer. 


OW for that much discussed ques- 
tion, “How high shall I hang my 
pictures?” The majority of pictures in 
all homes are hung far too high. A safe 
rule to follow is that the center of the 
picture be at eye level, or about five 
feet from the floor. Try to make the 
picture part of the article over which 
it hangs. Relate it to the desk, sofa, 
bookcase, or mantel. If it 1s a colored 
picture it might repeat the color note 
of the sofa over which it hangs, or the 
vase placed on the desk below it. The 
picture may even be lowered to tie it 
in more closely with its surroundings, 
or some decorative article, as a row of 
books or a bowl of flowers, may come 
between the picture and the piece of 
furniture underneath it. Sometimes a 
picture is hung over a long table and is 
not as long as this article, 1n which case 
a pleasant grouping can be made with 
a pair of lamps or decorative candle- 
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sticks, one on either end of the table 
with the picture between. This also is 
the usual treatment for the mantel 
where vases may be substituted for the 
lamps. Pictures are very useful to 
create an effect of balance in a room 
and when this is desired they may be 
placed wherever they are needed. Do 
not hesitate to hang a picture in some 
odd place; brighten up the hall, the 
kitchen or even the bathroom with a 
picture. 

Many people buy pictures on the 
spur of the moment, some special event, 
or a reduction in price inducing them 
tomakethe purchase. Thencomes the 
matter of finding a place to hang it. 
This method is entirely wrong and 
cannot lead to a harmonious ensemble. 
Study the requirements of your room 
and then seek the right picture for the 
space to be decorated. Again, we have 
pictures given to us, and the donors 
expect to see them when they visit us. 
What shall we do with the ones which 
frankly do not fit into the scheme? 
Perhaps we have the courage to lose 
them or donate them to some worthy 

cause. If not, here is a suggestion 
offered by a contemporary writer. He 
suggests that we change the pictures 
on our walls from time to time. Just 
as we buy new rugs and draperies, so 
we should buy new pictures; or we can 


Pictures may be used ona 
figured wall if the design of 
the paper is not too distinct 
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change about with the stock of pictures 
we have, taking great care to hang the 
picturegiven tous byrichAuntTabitha 
when that dear lady is due for a visit! 


Lo how shall I hang my pic- 
tures? Triangular cords, tassels, 
and rosettes should be avoided. If pic- 
tures must be hung with cords, let there 
be two of them parallel with each other 
and with the sides of the picture frame. 
The screw eyes to which they are fast- 
ened should be close to the top of the 
picture so that it may lie flat against 
the wall. Pictures should not tilt out 
from the wall. The best way to hang 
all pictures is “blind.” Screw eyes are 
put in at the back and a wire stretched 
taut from one to the other. Then a 
small brass picture hook is fixed in the 
wall at the right height by means of a 
small steel nail, and the picture hung 
by the wire over the hook. These small 
hooks can be purchased in any picture 
or hardware store and are most 
practical and sensible. 

The pictures on our walls are very 
revealing of our personal taste. In- 
significant, ordinary pictures bought 
without any particular regard to the 
places they are to fill, are frank con- 
fessions of carelessness as to details. 

Too often we put up pictures and 
then proceed to forget them. Such 
forgetfulness is death to real beauty 
in one’s home. I urge you, then, this 
very day to look carefully at the pic- 
tures that now hang upon your walls. 
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Stewart Jackson Reports an Interview with 


‘Lhe Star Gazer of Ukiah 


N the outskirts of 

Ukiah, California, 
the city that basks in the 
sun astride the tourist- 
jammed Redwood High- 
way in the heart of the 
Redwood Empire, there 
is a little white house 
with a hole in the roof.’ 
And every night the year 
around when the sky is 
clear, a shy-looking, 
flaxen-haired, blue-eyed 
man sits there, and 
through a queer-looking 
instrument poked 
through the hole, he 
gazes fixedly at numerous 
stars—stars invisible to 
the naked eye. 

In the Japanese town 
of Mizusawa, in the 
Province of Twate, a 
little Oriental professor 
sits up all night in the 
exact) replica: of this 
little California observa- 
tory, and through a 
queer-looking telescope 
he, too, watches the 
same stars. 

On the rocky shore of 
the islet of San Pietro, 
near the village of Carl- 
oforte, Italy, a few miles 
off the west coast of the 
big island of Sardinia, a 
scholarly Italian savant 
squints through the silent 
night at the same little 
stars, through another 
sien) astronomical 
instrument thrust through a_ roof. 

Scarcely known even to the elect of 
science whom they serve, and known 
not at all to the lay world, these three 
lookouts on the outposts of geography 
are three of the most important 
personages in the world. They have 
in charge the only three International 
Latitude Observatories in the world, 
and their findings bear incalculable 
weight in the accuracy of world 
astronomy and geodetic surveying. 

Few motor tourists who pour 
through Ukiah on the Redwood High- 
way visiting its famous fish hatcheries, 
or The Terraces, Carl Purdy’s inter- 
nationally known wild flower nurs 
eries, or Vichy Springs, ieee 5 
only” counterpart of Carlsbad in 
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An Interesting Story of an Interesting 
Westerner, H. G. Wrocklage, Who Is in 
CG harge of One of the Three International 


Observatories in the 


Germany, know that such a thing as 
an International Latitude Observa- 
tory is there. The few who do, and 
make the acquaintance of “H.2G, 
Wrocklage, its observer, are rewarded 
for their efforts by having the heavens 
spread out before them and_ being 
told the why and the wherefore 
many things that long have mystified 


them. 


What is it all about? It takes an 


of 


about the mean pole, or 
axis of figure, as Mr. 
Wrocklage expresses it. 
Sometimes it is only four 
feet from where it ought 
to be; sometimes it is 
forty. Now this looks 
like a small thing to 
quarrel about, but a 
little difference at the 
pole makes a big differ- 
ence somewhere else and 
causes a variation in both 
latitude and longitude. 
These variations are not 
regular; they vary from 
day to day and from 
month to month. There- 
fore they must be measur- 
ed each night by means 
of convenient groups of 
stars, and the variation 
continually found by the 
three world latitude ob- 
servation stations, and its 
computation announced 
to science. 

So, yearsagothese three 
stations were set up by 
the Intern: ational Astro- 
nomical Union, the In- 
ternational Geodetic 
and Geophysical Union, 

and the Joint Committee 
on the Variation of Lati- 
tude. Wrocklage, the 
American observer, 
himself an employee of 
the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, Department of 
Commerce, U .S. Govern 
ment, but the United 
States maintains the station for the 
benefit of the entire world. 


1s 


World 


LL three stations are on the same 

latitude and about equi-distant. 
They sit astride the 39 degree 8 min 
ute parallel. They all observe the same 
set of stars and any error in the 
position of these stars affects all three 
stations alike. The wobble of the 
earth is measured when the reports 


astronomer really to explain it, but of the [talian and American observa 
we ll go as far as we can. It’s like tories are forwarded t the Japanese 
this. The e: arth wobbles, you know station at Mizusawa, w here Professor 
or didn’ t you! It revolve ; on itS aXI1sS H. Kimura, who 1S president of the 
once a day and circles the sun once a International Variation of Latitude 
vear. but 1n addition to thes two Committee, compares and flashes out 
motions it wobbles. The axis of ro the correction to the entire world. 

tation wanders in approximate ellipses Professor Kimura recently visited 
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the station in California, and with Mr. 
Wrocklage spent several days and 
nights in conference and in_ in- 
spection of instruments. The three 
telescopes for making the observations 
are exactly alike, are of German make, 
and are unlike any other astronomical 
instruments on earth. They are as 
unique in the astronomy world as are 
the stations in the world of everyday 
affairs. 


HE California station is perched 

in a picturesque nook in the 
Mendocino County foothills, about 
150 miles north of San Francisco and 
about 60 miles from the Pacific Ocean. 
To the west, climbing abruptly from 
Wrocklage’s back yard, the scrub 
oak covered mountains loom, omi- 
nously overhanging the little man who 
looks beyond them at the stars. In 
front of him spreads the fertile Ukiah 
valley, a fairyland of vineyard and 
pear orchards, of hop lands and hay 
fields. Through it threads the blue 
glint of the Russian River, the silver 
ribbon of the Redwood Highway, the 
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black track of the railroad. The town 
itself received its name from the 
Indian word “Yo-ka-ya,” meaning 
“deep valley.” Across the valley 
climbs the eastern range of the 
Mendocino mountains that look down 
on the blue waters of Lake County. 

In his back yard the wild deer from 
the mountains wander. At his feet 
along the great highway passes the 
endless stream of busy travelers or 
pleasure seeking tourists. But he 
looks up at the stars. 

The Ukiah station was founded in 
1899. Dr. F. Schlessinger, now head 
of the Yale University Observatory, 
was the first scientist to make ob- 
servations there. Wrocklage has been 
at his lonely post for seven years. He 


‘The Ukiah Latitude Observation Station. 


welcomes visitors, but the intensely 
technical nature of his duties make 
them hard to explain to the eager 
tourist who hasn’t all day to listen 
or perhaps doesn’t possess a mind 
scientific enough to grasp the subject. 
But Wrocklage’s patience has been 
phenomenal until this summer when 
an English traveler, motoring down 
through California from Canada, 
besought him to explain what it was 
all about. Wrocklage explained. The 
Englishman screwed his monocle 
into his eye and hemmed and hawed. 
Wrocklage continued. At the end of 
half an hour the visitor grasped him 
by the coat lapel, informed him that 
he was a bit deaf and asked would he 
mind starting at the beginning again. 
Then it all became quite clear to the 
tourist. He, too, saw the stars! 

What makes the earth wobble, you 
ask? Nobody seems to know for sure. 
Says Wrocklage:“‘Any alteration in the 
arrangement of the matter of the earth 
must bringabouta bodily shiftingofthe 
earth withrespect toits axis of rotation. 
There results an apparent wandering 





The little diagram below shows 
the wandering of the North Pole from 1924 to 1929, measured in tens of feet 
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of the terrestrial poles 
which may be detect- 
ed by a correspond- 


just received by Mr. Wrocklage. 

“From the whole mass of evidence,” 
says Mr. Wrocklage, “it is apparent 
that the movement of the terrestrial 
pole is composed of two motions—one 
an annual revolution ina narrowellipse 
about 30 feet long (as measured on the 
surface at either pole), and the other 
a revolution in a circle about 26 feet 
in diameter in a period of about 433 
days. The annual component of these 
two movements is the wobble of the 
earth, the result obtained from the ob- 
servations of the three international 
observatories. 


“THE international results of the 

work are used in astronomy in 
great observation stations measuring 
the altitude of stars, where the exact 
variation in latitude is required for 
exact work. It is useful in geodetic 
work in the exact triangulation of 
points where the surveyors must 
locate stations astronomically. They 
must, know the exact variation in 
latitude, for it might so happen that 
in setting up their instruments on the 
same spot years later they would find 
themselves as much as .6 of a second 
or 60 feet off.” ; 

Geodetic surveying, be it known, is 
a branch of surveying that takes ac- 
count of the curvature of the earth, as 
in the surveys of states, or long lines 
of coast. ““Geodesy”’ is a branch of ap- 
plied mathematics which determines, 
by observation and measurement, 
such facts as the exact positions of 
points, the shape and size of the earth, 
and the variations of terrestrial 
gravity. 

The little diagram given on this 
page shows the wanderings of the 
North Pole during the five years from 
1924 to 1929, according to data com- 
piled at the U. S. Latitude Observa- 
tion Station at Ukiah. It will be 
noticed that the devia- 
tion was very little dur- 
ing the last year. The 
greatest deviation dur- 
ing these years was on 
May 5, 1924, when it 
was 40 feet off. The zero 
lines intersect at the 
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ing variation of lati- 
tude of stations far 
from the poles.” 
The first satisfac- 
tory evidence of this 
fact was obtained by 
Kuester at Berlin in 
1888. In 1900 a continuous series ct 
observations were made at six stations 
—the three now in existence, and three 
now abandoned stations at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, at Gaithersburg, Maryland, and 
at Kitab in Russian Turkestan. The 
Gaithersburg and Kitab stations are 
to begin observation again in the 
near future, according to information 





theoretical center, and 
subdivisions are in tens 
of feet. 

Wrocklage’s lonely 
vigil of the stars begins 
at about 10 o’clock at 
nightandendssometime 
between 3 and 4 o’clock in the morn- 
ing. There he sits every night, while 
the busy citizens of Ukiah watch him 
in bewilderment and shake their heads 
and tap their foreheads. And all be- 
cause science must have a yardstick 
for the stars—a yardstick that is 
exactly 36 inches long, and not a whit 
longer or shorter. 
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Are You In Search of Thrills? Then Listen 


I AM A HERO OF THE HOE! 


Somerime or other, I’d like to 


write a story which would have as 
its setting the Jacobean smoking 
room of the Thrill-Hunters Club. The 
Thrill-Hunters Club, as you may 
guess, would be a highly exclusive 
organization, its membership open 
only to those of outstanding attain- 
ment in the pursuit of thrills. It 
would be a cold, wintry night—this 
evening I have in mind—with an icy 
wind sweeping through the streets, 
howling down chimneys, buffeting 
doors, hurling a hypotenuse of sleet 
against window panes. Except for a 
handful of members—the very cream 
of the club—the smoking room wi ud 
be deserted. Here, before a snapping 
log fire, brave tales would be told. 
Darlington, tanned of face, brig 
eye, would relate his experience with 
wounded lion in the fastness of the 
Belgian Congo. Pain would hol 
us spellbound with an account of his 


} 
t 


ing. Dupue sould tell of seeth 
boiling rapids, and a canoe wht 
every moment threatened to overt 
and hurl its occupants into etern 
After these yarns had been spun, 


ht of 


Shouts 


John Eugene Hasty 


- 


Tilustrations by Philip Little 


someone would turn to me, and ask, 
“Well, Hasty, what 
most thrilling experience?’ 
out so much as a quiver of a 
! would confront that circle of faces, 

aces burned by tropic suns and bitten 
ee polar frosts, I would confront 
ae and looking them 


And with 
n eyelash, 


square ly In 





has been your 


have never scaled an ice-sheathed 
mountain peak; but I have cut dead 
limbs from the tops of a hundred oak 
trees. I have never battled rapids; 
but I have battled aphides, rust, mil 
dew, bugs, cater 
pillars, moles, ground squirrels, cut- 
tree borers, weeds, droughts, 
, Stray dogs, stray children, 
and newsboys who insisted upon hurl 
ing the morning paper into a bed of 
budding tulips. If there is one among 
you who scofts at gardening as a mild, 
mid-Victorian pastime for 
wearing white canvas gloves, 
et him come down to my place in the 


snails, slugs, sow 
worms, 


hot winds 


maiden 


1ad1es 


the eves, I would say, “G nen, 1 country, where the adobe soil ts re 
have raised a garden!” nforced concrete in the summer anc 
The response might be a polite t glue in the winter, and there lay « 
ter or an outburst of derisive outta n so simple a thing as a geraniu 
but I would stal d mv ground. In the bed. lf the re 1s one among you wl 
very teeth of their sc l would 1ks gardening lacks sporting qual 
falter. And then—then after th ies, let him try raising a young ot 
nitth had subsided, | way, chard in a gopher-infested region. If 
sot See wonder, I w ( is one who holds that gardening 
hae a is without hazards and the spice of 
J h slain | danger, let him clear out a healthy 
usand g¢ noth- clump of poison oak. Thrills? Why, 
en thous vhich did gardening is nothing else but thrills. 
| iy work an vay. | True, it may be a prosaic affair to 
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be a professional gardener; but so are 
lions to a professional lion-tamer, and 
mountain climbing to a Swiss guide. 
I’m speaking now of the average per- 
son who starts out to garden with 
nothing but enthusiasm and a naive 
faith in the copy-book maxim that 
great oaks from tiny acorns grow— 
one of the most villainous pieces of 
deception, by the way, ever perpe- 
trated. Not that it isn’t true. It 1s. 
That’s the fiendishly clever part of it 
—the subtle implication that all you 
need to do to have a fine grove of 
spreading oaks is to stick a few acorns 
in the ground. Well, in the past five 
years of amateur gardening I’ve found 
out something about fhat. And right 
here and now I propose to blast that 
great-oaks-from-acorns myth to frag- 
ments. — 


Ga things I found out 1s that 
half the success of gardening de- 
pends upon proper planning. The first 
impulse of the unseasoned gardener is 
to plant something in the ground, with- 
out thinking very much about the 
characteristics of what he plants or 
the best place to plant it. Anyway, it 
was with me. There was a broom 
shrub, for instance—a spindly, in- 
offensive, rather anemic looking thing 
when I bought it. I took pity on it, 
and planted it under a bedroom win- 
dow where it would get lots of sun. 
Mind you, there were a dozen other 
places in the garden where I might 
have planted it; but I was big hearted 
and gave it a prize location. How did 
it reward me? By hogging everything 
—growing so big that it covers the 
entire window, shutting out every bit 
of sun. Other shrubs which I’ve 
planted dawdle along, growing a 
couple of inches in as many years; but 
the broom races impetuously on, as if 
it were in some kind of contest or 
other. I’ve cut it back several times 
but that only makes it thicker and 
bushier, as it apparently has one of 
those strong, indomitable characters 
you read about, where every set-back 
simply spurs it on to greater effort. Of 
course, I could remove it entirely, but 
to do that now would leave a blank 
space in the planting. 

I had a similar experience with a 
small hawthorn tree, being deceived 
by its size when I planted it, and 
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putting it too close to the house. Now 
it’s a full-grown tree; and because the 
foundation of the house checked its 
root growth on that side, it leans for- 
ward at an inebriated angle, giving 
the impression that it has just stepped 
out of a speak-easy and is waiting for 
a taxicab. I’m afraid I'll have to cut 
it down on account of the’ bad ex- 
ample it sets the children. 

Another mistake I made 
in starting my garden was 
attempting too ambitious a 


program, trying to take in / 
too much territory. I’ve \ 
heard the ex- \N 
pression, “‘an an 


acre and inde- 
pendence;” but i e 
my garden oc- 6» ~& = 
cupied consid- ae 

erably less than 
a quarter acre, \ 
and it gave me \ 
mighty little See 
independence, P 
let me tell you. see se © 
You ldeehinik Pea ae 
that after what 
a fellow does 
for Nature—making two blades of 
grass grow where only some tin cans 
and an old shoe grew before—she’d be 
willing to cooperate a little in the 
matter of weeds, pests, and so forth. 
Well, right there’s where you’d be 
wrong. Instead of being a good fellow 
about it and lending a hand, Nature 
proceeded to run me ragged. Id no 
sooner get a boundary dispute settled 
with some dandelions in the back gar- 
den than I'd be called upon to put 
down a gopher uprising in the front, 
and while I was thus engaged a party 
of roving snails would move into the 
back garden and wipe out a pansy 
bed. In the end, I simply had to turn 
my attention to the front garden, and 
as far as the back one was concerned, 
let Nature go her way while I went 
mine—at least for the time being. 
Even now, on the subject of the back 
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garden, Nature and I aren’t exactly 
what my dictionary of French phrases 
calls en rapport. 

So if I had it to do all over again, 
I’d sit down some evening and pencil 
up a garden plan. I'd lay out the 
amount of territory I would have time 
to cultivate intensively from that to 
which I could only give intermittent 

attention. I’d be- 


s&s gin with shrubs, 
Be S using them as 
Wak, background, to tie 
the garden to the 

eee house, and to 


break up sharp 

lines of de- 

mat e@ettone 

What’s more, 
I’d select one va- 
riety of shrub for 
a given spot, so 
that when it came 
up it wouldn’t 
present a patch- 
work effect. Most 
important, I’d 
pick out a good, 
stout, prickly 
shrub for a hedge. 
And [ll tell you why. 

When I put in my lawn, I followed 
the custom of the country and al- 
lowed it to run right out to the edge of 
the sidewalk. Immediately every dog 
in the neighborhood began to exhibit 
a lively curiosity as to what lay be- 
neath its surface. One big German 
police dog was especially interested. 
He spent so much time nosing and 
digging around that it began to look 
as if he suspected the place harbored 
the secret of some dark, terrible crime. 
I’d read some place or other that 
police dogs were employed to track 
down criminals, and on several occa- 
sions I noticed a knowing gleam in his 
eyes which seemed to say, “You 
might as well come clean; we'll get the 
goods on you, anyway.” The affair 
finally got me so nervous that I tried 
to explain to him that I’d only re- 
cently acquired the property, but it 
seemed he didn’t understand my Ger- 
man. No doubt he was originally 
from an outlying province and spoke a 
dialect. 

But dogs weren’t the only offenders. 
The street is a bit narrow in front of 
my place, and the lawn made a dandy 
spot for turning a car around. Neigh- 
bors welcomed it as a short cut. And 
during those breathless days when the 

new grass was beginning to push 

through the earth, every door-to- 

door salesman in town paid us a 

visit. The fellow who made the 

wisecrack about building a better 
mouse trap overlooked something. 
If you really want the world to 
beat a path to your door, never 
mind about mouse traps; put in a 
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lawn without hedge or fence. 

As the principal attractiveness of a 
lawn lies in its unbroken, green ex- 
panse, in planning my garden I would 
avoid cutting it up with flower beds. 
These I would either concentrate in a 
space set apart for them, or use them 
as borders. What I would put into 
them—or, for that matter, into the 
garden as a whole— ; 
_ would depend in a (| 
great measure upon . 
climate. With a 
stretch of more than 
a thousand miles be- 
tween the northern | 
border of Washing- 
ton and the Mexican 
line, there is natu- 
rally a wide varia- 
tion of temperatures, 
and—what is almost 
as important as tem- 
peratures—differ- 
ences in humidity. 

During my first 
year of gardening | ~~— 
wasted more time — 
and effort attempt- “TW. 
ing to grow plants 
unsuited to the cli- 
mate of my particu- 
lar locality than a 
fellow who tries to get a refund on an 
overpaid income tax. Just take 
cannas alone. I am especially keen on 
cannas. Their brave, barbaric display 
of color appeals to me. Maybe it’s the 
gypsy blood in me, and all that sort of 
thing. Well, I did everything I could 
for my cannas—sprinkled them regu- 
larly, gave them plenty of fertilizer 
and cultivating, arranged the light so 
it would fall over their left shoulder. 
But to no avail. Yet I’d been told 
that cannas were a very hardy plant. 
Only recently did I find out that 
cannas do very well in the dry, sun- 
drenched, inland valleys, but are 
raised with difficulty in the fog-mois- 
tened air of the coast. 

Flowers are temperamental, any- 
way. Shrubs—now you can pretty 
well depend on shrubs, especially the 
evergreens, if you live where the win- 
sefseedte, mot too cold. Acacias, 
veronica, coprosma, broom, myrtle, 
toyon, pyracantha, and for hedges, 
privet and pittosporum—they’ve all 
treated me fairly, and I'll put in a 
good word for them. But flowers are 
tricky. You'll have a garden luxuri- 
ant with blooms, and go around boast- 
ing what a swell gardener you are; and 
then just about the time that your 
friends come over to see it, it’s all over 
but a few dry stalks. Sort of makes 
you out a gosh-awful liar. That hap- 
pened to me one year; and its a 
dangerous business. Once it gets 
bruited about, it might affect a fel- 
low’s credit or something. Now I’ve 


—— 
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learned to have an almost all the year 
round display by selecting plants 
which have a natural sequence of 
bloom. For example—late winter 
and spring: daffodils, Dutch hya 
cinths, forget-me-nots, freesias, gladi- 
olus, narcissus, pansies, poppies, 
stocks and tulips; summer: amaryllis, 
asters, cannas, clarkias, coreopsis, 
dahlias, larkspur, 
marigolds, petunias; 
fall: chrysanthe- 
mums, cosmos, gail- 
lardias, scabiosas, 
sunflowers, zinnias. 
; Character of land 
a also comes in for 
consideration, al- 
though this can be 
altered to suit your 
needs—which brings 
me to a_ subject 
a which I broach with 
no little timidity— 
digging. There—it’s 
out. After planning 
your garden, prepar- 
ing the soil is the 
first step; in lots of 





eine cases it’s also the 
Wea: last. You, however, 
MM are no doubt a per- 


son of fortitude and 
determination, not to be deterred by a 
few blisters and a crick or two in your 
back; so we may as well discuss this 
phase of gardening frankly and hon- 
estly. After all, if you’re old enough 
to plant a garden, you're old enough 
to face instances where it is necessary 
to refer to a spade as a spade, and not 
only refer to it but to use it vigor- 
ously. In a new garden, the earth 
should be turned over to a depth of 
eight or ten inches. If the ground is of 
the hardpan variety—that 1s, a sur- 
face soil lying on top of a hard forma- 
tion—it’s a good plan to remove the 
top soil entirely, and_ break up the 
hardpan with a pick. The job isn’t as 
difficult as it seems 1f you go at It a 
bit at a time. Even when top soil or 
loam is brought in, the sub-surface 
soil should be thoroughly broken up 
to allow roots to extend deeply into 
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the ground for food and moisture. Al! 
surface soil, particularly in flower 
beds, should be thoroughly pulverized. 

To be sure, all this calls for a certain 
amount of exertion, but so does ten 
nis; and it has an advantage over 
tennis in that you don’t have to be so 
doggoned polite when you’re engaging 
in it. If the soil is especially hard or 
rocky, it may result in such outbursts 
as will cause your wife to call the chil 
dren into the house, but so does golf. 
Your first attempt at it may leave you 
stiff and sore, but so does your first 
attempt at horseback riding; the only 
difference is one of location. But with 
the flowing out of time, the blisters 
will turn into cute, little calluses, the 
lame back will disappear, and you'll 
be handling dirt with all the ease and 
dispatch of a tabloid editor. What's 
more you'll be getting fun out of it. 

These few points, I’ve found by ex 
perience, will go a long way toward 
taking the guess out of gardening. 
They won’t remove all of it; you 
wouldn’t want all of it removed. It's 
the struggle, the element of uncer- 
tainty, of doubt as to outcome, that 
gives gardening half its zest. Nor can 
you stop after you’ve done these 
things. You'll still have to cultivate, 
and sprinkle, and prune, and spray. 
You'll still have to wage a never-end.- 
ing battle with pests. And here, I sup- 
pose, I should say something about 
them—something that can be printed. 
I’ve often said plenty that can’t. 

At that, half the trouble caused by 
blights and insects can be avoided by 
keeping plants healthy and vigorous 
enough to resist attacks, and keeping 
the garden clear of refuse piles. 

The most destructive creatures of 
all, however, are not listed in govern- 
ment agricultural bulletins, and | 
have yet to find an effective way of 
regulating them. In the last couple of 
years, they "ve destroy ed more grow- 
ing things than all the blights, insects, 
and animals combined. So I'm 
scarcely in a position to give advice 
about them. On the contrary, I'm 
looking for advice. You see, they are 
Olive Ann and John Eugene Hasty, Jr. 
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Common Sense ‘| alk 
About Evergreens 


In which Lillie L. Madsen, 
A Writer of Silverton, 
Oregon, Relates What she 
Learned in a Conversation 
with “The Evergreen Man”’ 


HAVE always been particularly 

fond of the coniferous evergreen. 
Perhaps this is because I was raised in 
an “‘Evergreen State’ —a lumber state, 
some folks call it. But while I bow to 
the inevitableness of advancing civiliza- 
tion—and I would not have it other- 
wise—I do not like to think of Oregon 
in terms of slashing ax and humming 
sawmill, of “‘planks’’ and “‘two-by- 
fours” alone. Rather I like the thought 
of the 8,000,000 Sitka Spruce growing 
in one paper company’s nurseries; of the 
state forestry nurseries which send out 
hundreds of thousands of little trees each year to farmers 
who wish wind breaks or farm woodlots for future stove 
wood and fence posts. 

I like to think of the dozens of private nurseries which 
are experimenting with the great variety of “fancy” ever- 
greens. And I like the many evergreens growing in parks, 
public and private, on lawns and in foundation planting. 
These I like to think of as monuments to the virgin forests 
—the pioneer forests of the west. 

Not many miles from my home lives a man who has 
become known as the “Evergreen Man.” His “fans” say 
that there isn’t anything about coniferous evergreen grow- 
ing that he does not know. Recently while driving about 
the country visiting various gardens I called upon this 
man. To my amazement I found him weeding spruce trees! 
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In Oregon one often sees native conifers used as a frame for the 
house—a pleasing effect when the trees do not dwarf the dwelling 


“How did you gain such an enviable reputation for 
growing evergreens?” I asked by way of an opening. 

“Oh, anyone can grow evergreens if he follows a few 
simple rules,” he answered. 

“Yes?” I prompted somewhat dubiously as I thought ot 
my own sad experience with a lovely little spruce, a cypress 
and a pine, all of which were lovely for such a short time 
only. “Would you mind telling me the ‘simple rules’?” 

“Not at all,” he said. 

And this is the story the “Evergreen Man”’ told me: 

I advise planting the coniferous evergreens in Septem- 
ber or March. (I speak now for the Northwest country.) 
It is well to give them a heavy mulch—peat moss is admir- 
able for this—and plenty of water until they are well 
established. Plenty of moisture is perhaps one of the most 
necessary of the “simple rules” 
for successful conifer culture. 
Even after they are well es- 
tablished they grow much better 
if fertilized and watered. One 
very important thing is not to 
let the roots dry even for a mo- 
ment while you are planting the 
trees. Their juices are resinous, 
and when once dry, water will 
have no power to restore them.” 

Conifers are quite adaptable 
creatures as far as soil is con- 
cerned if they are given the right 


Note the interesting use of 
columnar and bush conifers 
around this Portland home. 
Such a planting, however, 
does require considerable 
space and should not be re- 
peated on small grounds 
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sort of treatment. They will grow 
in gravel soil or in a heavy clay. 
They do insist on good drainage. 
Of course, these, like all other grow- 
ing things, respond to their own 
individual kind of soil. They will 
repay you if you plant them in a 
rich, friableloam to which peat moss, 
leaf mold, wood ashes, bonemeal, 
commercial fertilizers, or well- 
decayed manure from the cow barns 
have been added before planting. 
And do not make the common 
mistake of planting them toodeeply. 
An inch deeper than they stood in 
the nursery is sufficient. If the trees 
are “balled,” thatis, have their roots 
surrounded with earth and then 
wrapped in burlap, do not remove 
the burlap but set them in the holes, 
cut the string that holds the burlap 
and then you may loosen it a bit or slit the sides with a 
sharp knife. Be sure the soil is packed well around the 
roots. 

In selecting your variety of conifers, purpose should, of 
course, be your deciding factor. There are conifers for 
every purpose. Far too frequently the wrong ones are 
used in planting. Fond as I am of them I do not enjoy 
seeing a small house all but crowded out by the trees in 
the foundation planting. Small firs and spruce are lovely 
when small, but they are not suitable for foundation 
planting. Too quickly they outgrow the house. 

I will just mention a few varieties of different types and 


the West. 


greens. 


- give their mature heights. We’ll start with the Columnar 


type which grows from eight to fifteen feet tall. This class 
includes the blue and green Funiperus chinensis colum- 
naris, Blue Column Lawson Cypress, American Pyramidal 
Arborvitae, and Hill Silver Juniper. 

In the bush type we have those reaching from three to 
seven feet at maturity. This 
class includes Pfitzer Juni- 
per, Japanese Table Pine 
(Pinus Tanyosha globosa), 
Dwarf Japanese Yew (Taxus 
cuspidata brevifolia), 
Douglas Golden Arborvitae 
(Thuya Douglassi aurea), 
and the Siberian Arbor- 
vitae (Thuya Siberica). 
Those from one to two feet 
tall with a spread of from 
eight to fifteen feet in 
diameter at maturity are 
often called the “creeping 
evergreens.” They are fine 
for rockeries or ground 
covering. In this class we 
might mention the Creeping 
Juniper (Funiperus horizon- 
talis), Waukegan Juniper, 
Funiperus sabina tamarisci- 
folia,and Parsons Compacta 
Arborvitae. 

For the individual speci- 
men planting in the tall 


Half hidden among the 

trees stands this homey 

home of the Northwest. 

Gay flowers of summer 

and berried shrubs of ape 

winter are lovely against Sorte 
such a background 
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The Trees Talk 
WE are the native sons of the 


forest, the tree pioneers of 
For want of a more 
specific term, men call us ever- 
We have provided you 
and your forefathers with shelter 
and warmth, comfort and beauty. 
In exchange for this we ask you to 
let us guard your western hills 
and mountain sides safe from the 
ravages of forest fire, and that you 
will invite some of our children to 
grow up in the happy environ- 
ment of your Sunset gardens 
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varieties we have the Kolster and 
the Colorado Blue Spruces, Blue 
Column Cypress, Norway Spruce, 
Red Cedar (Funiperus virginiana), 
most of the pines, firs and hemlocks. 
Some nice ones not quite so tall as 
these are the Hinoki Cypress, 
Arrowhead Spruce, Irish Juniper, 
Swiss Stone Pine (Pinus cembra), 
Silver Cedar (Funiperus glauca), 
the Pyramidal Red Cedar. For 
low growing specimens there are 
the Mugho Pine, Koster Red Cedar, 
Japanese Yew, and any number of 
others. 

Eprror’s Note:—It is, of course, 
impossible to give in these few 
paragraphs complete descriptions, 
or even complete lists, of the many 
conifers which can be grown suc- 
cessfully in Sunset gardens. The 
prospective buyer of evergreens should, if possible, visit 
a reliable nursery and see the different varieties growing. 
If unable to do this, catalogs will offer descriptions worth 
reading. In either case, however, it is always well to con- 
sult the dealer as to varieties for your own particular 
location. Some evergreens which are easily grown in the 
east and north do not stand the warm, dry summers of 
the Southwest, and vice versa. For that reason the nursery- 
man should understand your particular garden situation. 

Personally we are very fond of Cedrus deodora for Cali- 
fornia gardens. Although it reaches a great height it 
makes a most decorative, graceful tree, with foliage of 
beautiful silver green. (A popular outdoor Christmas 
tree). Then, too, we like the Italian Cypress, a tall 
splendid tree, suitable for gateways or accent trees against 
the wall of the house. The Retinisporas have a most 
interesting foliage—one in particular, R. Odtusa cripsst, 
with fern-like needles shading to bright gold at the tips. 
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A Dogs 
Finishing School 


ALES of high adventure have 

cloaked the West with romance. 
And when Richard Evelyn Byrd, ex- 
plor er and voyageur, selected his 
sledge dogs from the ‘Hudsons’ Bay 
ransport Company, he added 
to its glamour. 

k thus distinguished 
nd a few miles north of the Cana- 
= at Cloverdale, B. C., 


the Seattle-to-Van- 
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were not for the huge sign, “Dogs 
Trained Here for Byrd’s Polar Expe- 
ditions.” 

The main building is only an un- 
roofed, rectangular tent, claiming for 
its sole distinction an Indian tepee in 
each of its four corners. It is typically 
western, with its background of over- 
shadowing, snow-tipped mountains 
and green- -clad hills. 

About 25 rough, wooden dog-ken- 
nels to which the dogs are fastened 


are scattered to the side and rear of 


the big tent. And such dogs! 

Collies, St. Bernards, police or 
rather German shepherd dogs, wolves, 
huskies, all melt together in one 
patchwork quilt effect of brown, red, 
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By 
Mary Lois Toevs 
Spokane, Washington 


Above, husky pups; at left, 
the dogs they turn out to be 


gray, yellow and tan fur. Each one 
worrtes his chain or paces about his 
limited dooryard, shattering the still- 
ness with growls, whines, and barks. 

There are bold, shy, playful, and 
coquettish dogs; bullies, aristocrats, 
and even one little neurotic that con- 
tinually cowers under his lean-to 
kennel. 

In the first dog house is Fanny. She 
is a slim, brown police pup, claiming 
membership in Strongheart’s family 
of moving picture fame. Ducking, 
dodging, wheeling, she gleefully greets 
every newcomer. Uttering whines of 
embarrassment, she drops to the 
ground, paws rubbing her nose. A 
bright eye peeps out. She’s up! Her 
paw in her trainer’s hand, she allows 
her picture to be taken, head cocked 
to one side. 

Crouched shyly in her nearby ken- 
nel is the collie, Silver Queen, one time 
contestant in the Alaska Sweepstake 
Races where she ran in the winning 
team. She is beautiful! Her white 
head rests on whiter paws; her soft 
brown eyes dart about the kennels, 
always returning trustfully to the face 
of her trainer. 


HE next member of the kennel 
family is a strange misfit. He 
slinks into the lean-to, narrows his 
yellow eyes, bares his teeth. Visitors 
are not welcome here. He is a wolf! 
His value is for breeding purposes. 
But as for social standing, Mr. Wolf 
is de trop. He has a bad disposition, is 
hard to train, and dislikes strangers. 
Lumbering happily from kennel to 
stake-post is a red-gold St. Bernard. 
With his 150 pounds of weight, his 
honest brown eyes and waving tail, he 
is typical of his kind. 
In a far kennel, a slender brown 
collie poises at attention, every muscle 
in his fine body taut. Long famed for 
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Fanny is always glad to see her 
trainer—-sometimes he brings a gift 


their intelligence and hardiness, col- 
lies are invaluable for such work as 
the North demands of its animals. 

Pacing back and forth before their 
kennels are several police dogs. With 
their shapely heads, pointed muzzles, 
sharp ears, slender bodies and plumed 
tails, they are magnificent! 

To the left is a husky in brown fur 
coat and scruff collar. A descendant 
of the Mackenzie River dog, he has 
the characteristic tail curling over the 
back, broad chest, powerful shoul- 
ders, short thick neck and slant eyes. 

Just how can this assembly of dogs 
be whipped into a powerful working 
machine? 

Their training is of great impor- 
tance. Primarily it must fit them to 
meet any climatic condition from 
bitter cold to extreme heat. Un- 
doubtedly it was with this in mind 
that Pat Hardy, the manager, located 
the kennels where he did. 

From this point, he is able to sub- 
ject his dogs to all degrees of tempera- 
ture. In the valley the weather is 
similar to that of Northern Washing- 
ton: hot in summer, warm in fall and 
spring, chill in early winter; and for 
his zero weather, Mr. Hardy uses the 
snowy sides of Grouse Mountain, 
north of Vancouver, where he has 
prepared a camp for his dog-training. 

hen Commander Byrd and his 
party crossed the equator on his Ant- 
arctic Expedition, he encountered 
terrific heat. Many of his dogs sick- 
ened; some died. The team from 
these kennels, however, withstood 
these extreme weather conditions and 
gained the distinction of being the 
first dogs to cross the e uator without 
falling ill from the heat. It 1s most 
possible that this was due to the train- 
ing they received in faraway Canada. 
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Training for the 
pups begins at the 
age of nine months. 
By means of motor 
trucks they are trans- 
ported from the main 
kennels to the Grouse 
Mountain camp. 
Gone are their un- 
eventful, staggering, 
lumbering, puppy 
days. They must 
realize the serious- 
ness of an Arctic 
dog’s life. 

Each dog must 
learn to carry packs 
for the trail. A light 














Dogs on the trail. The big- 
headed boy in center of 
page is Skook, who knows 
Colonel Byrd personally 


burden is first strapped to 
his back. Usually he shows 
only a slight curiosity at the 
proceedings and trots away, 
interested but undisturbed. 
This process is repeated the 
next day when a slightly 
heavier burden is strapp 

And for several 
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to his back. 
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35 
to run in harness. Sledges pulled by 
such teams furnish the major means 
of transportation in the Arctic. 

Before the dog is fastened to the 
sledge, he must practice on a device 
called the “Training Wheel.” This 
unique piece of equipment is a 
strange, weather-beaten contraption 
of poles, harness and ropes that looks 
like a crude merry-go-round. 


ive poles protrude from the cen- 
ter of the wheel. On the end of 
each is a harness into which a dog is 
fastened. When four or five dogs are 
thus secured to the wheel, the trainer 
starts it revolving. It is then neces- 
sary for the dogs to run at the same 
rate of speed. Failure to do so either 
hinders the others or makes trouble in 
some way. Continued practice trains 
them to pull in perfect harmony. 

The best dog for Arctic life is a 
cross between the police dog and the 
husky. The combination of strong 
bodies and intelligent minds results in 
a fine breed. 

But life for these dogs is not all 
training wheels, snow trails, and fish 
and corn meal. An amusing story is 
told of Blackie, a little husky mother, 
and her baby pups. (Turn to page 47 





‘‘T may not be popular around 
here but I do demand respect’’ 
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MANAGING 


“IT TAKES TIME TO SAVE. ia 
P Says Mildred Weigley W ood 


HO of us homemakers 
has not groaned at 
times over the question of the 
cost of food for our house- 
holds and made the firm reso- 
lution that we ““must do some- 


thing about it?” Just what | 
this “something” should be | 
is not always clear, but ina }j}) (==-upe 
problem which has so many EL 


angles to it as does the man- | | 
agement of food for cost, 
surely there should be some 
way out. And so we set our 
wits to working and resolve to 
try this or that to relieve the 
situation. 

We inquire of our neighbors 
to see if they have found 
short road to cutting the cost, 
only to discover that problems 
are so different in two families 
that it is difficult to get a com- 
mon basis. The household 
with three boys between the 
ages of 10 and 18 presents a 
very different situation from 
the family with three children under 8 years. The stand- 
ard of living to which a family is accustomed, as well as 
the income which it has, makes it impossible for two fami- 
lies to solve their problems alike. 

Such matters, too, as the health of family members, the 


time available to put upon food preparation, the skill of 


the worker, as well as other conditions, make the cost 
more or less of an individual matter for each household. 
Yet, on the other hand, managing the cost of food pre- 
sents some issues common to many and when we find our- 
selves face to face with a food cost so high as to crowd out 
other necessities, to say nothing of luxuries, we make in- 
quiries everywhere and secure all the experience we can to 
apply to the solution of our own problem. 

Managing the food cost involves constant planning, 
and it is usually found that the homemaker who cuts her 
cost of food takes time to plan. It 1 is a common saying 
now that “it takes time to save time’ and it is none the 
less true that it takes time to save money. What are some 
of the conclusions which homemakers have arrived atasa 
result of expending some time in order to economize in 
money? 

First of all one must know what the food used costs. It 
is surprising the number of persons who say that they pay 
so much for food, and yet when you question them in 
detail you find that this amount did not include the cost 
of lunches away from home of some member of the family, 

that it did include cleaning supplies, that there were items 
of food purchased at the drug store but not added because 

they came on a bill that did not usually carry food items. 
In other words, the actual cost of food was not known. 

The price per pound must be considered in relation to 
the « pier t of waste In estimating actual costs. A large 
head of lettuce may appear to be cheaper than two small 
heads but reality may be more expensive. Thick 

ned oranges may eat up the saving made on them in 
pulp; the medi um sized prune which seems to be 
a better buy than the larger o ne which costs more per 
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RS. WOOD, who is well known 

nationally as an authority on 
home management, is also a very practi- 
cal homemaker living in Phoenix, Ari- 
zona. A second article, on “Managing 
to Save Work,” will appear in an early 
issue of this magazine. Watch for it. 


. 

pound may, in reality, be a poorer selection be- 
cause of a larger pit. There must be a constant 
comparison of both grades and prices in order to 
keep cost down and still maintain a good stand- 
ard of food and one which satisfies the family. 
But knowing the total cost of food is not suffi- 
cient. This cost must be analyzed in order to plan 
and buy intelligently. 

Analyzing food costs necessitates some plan for separa- 
tion of food items. This may be ever so simple and con- 
sist of some division like the following: 


Milk and cream; meats, eggs, cheese, fruits; vegetables; 
fats; cereals, breads; sugar; 


or it can bea little more detailed: 


Milk and cream; butter; eggs and cheese; meat, fish, and 
poultry; fruits; vegetables; cereals and fiour breads; fats 
and oils; sugar; general; meals out. 


Such a detailed account takes but a few minutes a week 
but enables one to see what the costs of different types of 
food are and whether the method of buying used has in- 
fluenced the food bill. For example, if last month the 
food bill was $65.00 and this month it has jumped to 
$75.00 without any unusual number of guests, stocking of 
food, or other explanation, one turns to the detailed ac- 
counts to see whether cost of individual items has in- 
creased over the month before, such as eggs and butter 
up, or whether the increase has been due to one or two 
items such, perhaps, as meat and a larger number of the 
more expensive vegetables. 


SBE homemaker told me that her meat bill had jump- 
ed from $12.00 to $18.00 “‘for no reason at all,” and 
that she was going to change meat men. A few days|ater, 
being an honest soul, she came back to report that she 
guessed the difficulty was in herself, for her records told 
her that she had had chicken three times that month in- 
stead of once, as in the previous one, and that she had 
used more of other expensive cuts of meat. Without her 
records to analyze, she would probably have sat by, be- 
moaned the situation, “blown up” the meat man, and 
tried to make up the difference the next month on other 
items of the household budget, not always, perhaps, to 
the satisfaction of her family. As it was, she knew where 
to begin the next month to bring her food costs down. 
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| FOOD Costs 


Pr -PAKES TIME TO SAVE MONEY” 


Home Management Specialist . 


T His thought-provoking, common- 
sense article is not intended to en- 
courage the ruthless cutting down of food 
costs. Its aim is to help the western 
homemaker keep such costs within the 
bounds of her household budget. You 
will find in it numerous helpful ideas. 


Knowing the individual cost of items is an- 
other result of keeping some details on the cost of 
food. It makes it possible to buy more wisely. 
If you do not know that a certain cooking fat has 
cost you so many cents per pound, how can you 
recognize a ‘‘bargain”’ in fats when the newspaper 
advertises it? A few prices one can keep in mind 
but not all, ordinarily. It gives one a chance, too, 
to see what foods it will pay to buy in large quantities. For 
example, one family had been buying frequently during 
each month a small package of oatmeal. Records showed 
the number of these used each month and the homemaker 
began inquiring about larger packages, to find that she 
could purchase less frequently a larger size with a saving 
of about 20 cents each month. This saving was effected 
on just one item. When she began to look for other possi- 
bilities of large quantity buying, even without purchasing 
more than could be used within the month, she found she 
could save several dollars that way. One could afford the 
time it takes to keep some records to save several dollars 
in so short a period, especially since the knowledge 
gained would be effective in earning these extra dollars 
month after month. ; 

Then it makes possible, also, the occasional substitu- 
tion of one food for another which is an important point 
in cutting food costs. There are a few “hints on substitu- 
tion,” as a friend calls them, which aid often in reducing 
the food cost. Here are some of them. 

Fruits and vegetables serve much the same purpose in 
nutrition, so when fruits are high serve more vegetables. 
Increase the use of cheese to lower the cost of meat. 


Make it a hobby to prepare, appetizingly, the less ex- 
pensive cuts of meat. Remember that the cuts which are 
best known are usually the expensive ones. 

Considering the composition of food will help to reduce 
the amount of fat used. For example, knowing that cheese 
is approximately one-third fat makes it clear how needless 
it is to use any fat in making a cheese souffle. Buttering a 
steak which can so easily have a little of the delicious steak 
fat poured over it seems like carrying coals to Newcastle. 

Ginger cake, brown bread and molasses cookies can be 
made with meat fryings or drippings, and for purposes of 
sautéing this fat can be used most advantageously. 

Fresh fruit which can be enjoyed without sugar is often 
a method of reducing cost since there are cheaper ways of 
securing food than through increase of sugar. 

With these suggestions of substitution to start with, the 


alert homemaker will find many additional ones as she 
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works in her own locality and 
with her special problems. It 
must be remembered that 
keeping in touch with variety 
is a great help to substitution. 

Sometimes when all the pos- 
sible economy in the use of 
supplies has been practised, 
the cost can be further checked 
by finding out whether we are 
using a preponderance of ex- 
pensive foods. To determine 
this we must group foods, 
either on paper or in mind, ac- 
cording to whether they are as 
economical or expensive, and 
then watch to see which group 
appears most frequently in the 
menus. The foods would be 
grouped somewhat differently 
for different families for just as 
what is one man’s food is an- 
other man’s poison, so what is 
one family’s economy may be 
another one’s extravagance. 
There are a few items, how- 
ever, which would be in the 
same group for any family. The following chart shows 
the grouping of some dishes and foods, and by glancing at 
it one can quickly see whether the table is being provided 
mainly with expensive foods, or chiefly inexpensive, or 
whether there is a liberal sprinkling of both. If food cost 
must be cut, it is obvious that the family food must be 
chosen from the economical group. If all supplies and 
dishes are being drawn from the economical group, then 
further cutting by this method is not possible. 


Relatively Economical Relatively Expensive 


Milk Heavy cream 
Evaporated milk Fancy cheeses 
Cheese Calves’ liver 
Cottage cheese Young chicken 
Beef liver Real maple syrup 


Porterhouse steak 
Lamb chops 
Most oven roasts 


Old chicken 

Dried beef 

Molasses 

Hash 

Croquettes 

Pot roast 

Baked beans 

Hamburg steak 

Macaroni and cheese 

Bread 

Most fresh vegetables up to 
5 cents a pound 

Fresh fruit up to 5 cents a Steamed puddings with 
pound butter and sugar sauces 

Gelatine desserts Pie 

Cornstarch pudding Ice cream 

Plain custards 

Lemon milk sherbet 


Hot breads 
Fancy canned vegetables 
Mushrooms 


From time to time it is useful to add to such a list 
economical dishes found to be satisfactory to the family. 

There is one other fundamental consideration in cut- 
ting the cost of food and that 1s attention to the well 
known saying, “It is not what you pay for a thing that 
counts but what you get for what you pay.” J ruly, the 
price of managing food to save cost 1s eternal vigilance, but 
it does not bore one for the variety of problems isunlimited. 
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Invitation 


ILL you share your favorite 

best recipes of all kinds 
with the other readers of Sunset, 
through the Kitchen Cabinet? 
$1 is paid for every recipe pub- 
lished. Address the Kitchen 
| Cabinet, Sunset Magazine, 1045 
| Sansome Street, San Francisco. 
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The Kitchen 





These recipes are designed to be clipped and 
mounted on cards for your recipe file, or they 
may be pasted in your recipe scrap book 


Bridge Chicken 


21% eupfuls of rich chicken stock 
1% cupfuls of milk 

1 cupful of cooked rice 

3 cupfuls of diced cooked chicken 


1 cupful of crushed pineapple, 
drained 

2 cupfuls of blanched almonds 

Cream puff shells 
Parsley 

Heat together the stock, milk, and rice. When the mixture begins to 

thicken add the chicken (canned chicken may be used), pineapple, and 
almonds cut into large pieces. Let come to the boiling point and cook 
about 5 minutes, stirring occasionally to keep from sticking. Serve in 
large cream puff or pastry shells which have been heated in the oven, 
and decorate with sprigs of parsley. These are excellent for bridge break- 
fasts or luncheons, or for afternoon or evening refreshments.—Mrs. J.E.S., 
Glenwood Springs, Colorado. . 


Candied Figs 
7 pounds of fresh, ripe figs 4 cupfuls of sugar 
1 tablespoonful of baking soda 1 quart of water 
Select perfect, ripe figs that have stems attached, and that are not 

cracked. I prefer the big black figs, as their skin is thin and tender. 
Wash in cold water in which the soda has been dissolved, and dry care- 
fully so that they will not be broken. Heat together the sugar and water 
until the sugar is dissolved. Put in the figs, and boil 1 hour, uncovered. 
(Be careful to keep the fire very low to avoid scorching.) 
Count the time from the beginning of actual boiling. Let figs remain in 
syrup, and the next day boil again for 1 hour. Do the same on the third 
day. By this time the syrup is thick, and very little is left. Remove the 
figs one by one and spread on trays—cookie tins are excellent. Dry in 
full sun, protected from flies and bees, turning 2 or 3 times a day and 
changing trays when necessary. When the figs are thoroughly dry outside, 
store in covered tins for future use. These are ever so good, and keep 
excellently —Mrs. G. B., San Diego, California. 


Imperial Vegetable Salad 


Juice from small can of sliced pine- 
apple, with water added to make 
1 pint 
1 tablespoonful of vinegar 
1 package of lemon flavored gelatine or raw 
2 canned pimentos, shredded 3 slices of pineapple, diced 
Add the vinegar to the pineapple juice and heat to boiling. Pour over 
the lemon gelatine preparation, and let cool. Just as it begins to stiffen, 
add the vegetables and the pineapple, and pour into individual molds or 
into one large one. Chillin the refrigerator until firm, then turn out and 
serve on lettuce leaves with either boiled salad dressing or mayonnaise, 
topped with a dash of paprika. Will serve 6 or 8 persons.—Mrs. R. W. L., 
Wallowa, Oregon. 


Y% cupful of cooked peas 

Y% cupful of diced celery 

Y cupful of string beans, cooked 
¥ cupful of diced carrots, cooked 


German Berry Cake 


Milk to fill cup i 
2 tablespoonfuls: of salad oil or 
melted shortening 


1% cupfuls of flour 

Y cupful of sugar 

2 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 

Y% teaspoonful of salt 1 cupful or more of berries 

1 egg, broken into measuring cup 1 cupful of sugar 

Sift together the dry ingredients twice. Break the egg into the measur- 

ing cup, beat slightly, then fill the cup with milk. Add to the dry ingredi- 
ents with the shortening and mix well. Put into an oiled shallow cake pan, 
and cover with a layer of loganberries or blackberries, or the two combined, 
and sprinkle 1 cupful of sugar over the top. Bake slowly (at 375 degrees) 
until a golden brown. This may be served hot or cold, and with whipped 
cream, hard sauce, or plain—Mrs. B. E. W., Oakland, California. 
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Delicious Potato Soup 


5 medium-sized potatoes 1 medium-sized onion, minced 


1 large can of evaporated milk 1 teaspoonful of parsley, ch ‘d 
4 cupfuls of water fine parsley, choppec 


2 tablespoonfuls of butter 
Peel and slice the potatoes, and cook in salted water until well done. 
Heat the evaporated milk with the water and the onion and parsley. 
When the potatoes are soft, drain them, and mash very smooth as for 
mashed potatoes. Add the butter, and beat in the hot milk a little at a 
time, beating and stirring so that there will be no lumps. This will 
serve 6 persons.—Mrs. L. A., Sacramento, California. 


Carrots and Potatoes 


Cut carrots in short shoestring strips and potatoes in cubes. In a sauce- 
an melt a tablespoonful of butter, and add the carrots and potatoes. 
f the latter are of the quick-cooking kind that fall to pieces readily add 

them when the carrots are half done. Season with salt, pepper, a dash of 
cinnamon, and a teaspoonful of brown sugar unless the carrots have 
much natural sweetness. Cover tightly and let vegetables steam slowly 
in their own moisture. Stir frequently to prevent scorching, and add a 
little hot soup stock or hot water whenever necessary. If desired one may 
add a small can of peas just before serving, and let heat through, but 
this dish is good without peas.—M. U., San Antonio, Texas. 


Meat Balls 


1 can of tomato soup V4 cupful of raw rice, washed 

2 cans of water 1 small onion, minced 

1 egg 1 teaspoonful of salt 

1 pound of ground round steak Sprinkle of pepper 

Put the tomato soup and water into a fairly large saucepan or kettle 

to heat. Meanwhile, break the egg into a bowl, beat slightly, and add the 
ground meat, rice, minced onion, salt, and pepper. Mix thoroughly, 
form into small balls, drop into the boiling soup, and let them simmer 
for 2 hours, keeping the kettle well covered. Add more hot water as it 
boils away. Serves 5 or 6 persons.—Mrs. H. H. G., Pasadena, California. 


Baked Pears 
6 medium-sized Bartlett pears 1 cupful of sugar 
¥ cupful of water ; ; 
Wash the pears and remove the blossom ends. Put into a baking dish, 
add sugar and water, cover, and bake in a moderate oven (350 degrees) 
for 1 hour, or until the pears are tender. These are good as breakfast 
fruit, or for a simple luncheon or dinner dessert, served with cookies.— 


Mrs. W. M. G., Entiat, Washington. 


Honeycomb Pudding 
% cupful of sugar 
Y4 teaspoonful of salt 
3 eggs, separated 
34 teaspoonful of lemon flavoring 

Soak the gelatine for 10 minutes 1n 1 cupful of the cold milk. I A i 
coffee, the remainder of the milk, and the sugar and salt in a double 
boiler and heat very hot; pour over the soaked gelatine pa an 
gelatine is dissolved. Add the well-beaten yolks of the eggs, replac oe the 
stove, and stir until it thickens. Do not let it boil. Take a 2 gel 

il it j iff on f i - C8 ; ‘s, beaten 

let cool until it just begins to stiffen, then fold in the eo a ee 
stiff; add the flavoring, and beat all thoroughly until it is light and flufty. 
Turn into a mold and put into the refrigerator to chill and become fit m. 
Turn out and serve with whipped cream or with lemon sauce, made as 
follows: 

Cream together in the upper 
of butter and 1% cupful of granulated sugar. ¢ recht et 

Sot over hot water and COOK, Ss ng, un noo! 

1 egg, beaten smooth. Set over hot w oe Se Berlediey, Onifosnil 
and creamy. Serveeither warm orcoid. IVMirs. i. L. bey 


1 envelope of granulated gelatine 
3 cupfuls of milk 
1 cupful of coffee 


and stir until the 


2 tablespo nfuls 
| 


part of a double boiler ¢ 
| Add the juice of 1 lemon, and 


; 1 j ’ : is7 
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AVE you sent us your con- 
tribution to the contest on 
the subject, “My Favorite Com- 
pany Dinner’? You wil! find 


announcement on 
the July Sunset. 
Sept. 1, 1930, so 
right away. 


the complete 
page 54 of 
Contest closes 
; your letter 
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‘The Western Book Shelf 


HE Western story-teller, be he a 

cow hand, a horse wrangler, or 
just an ordinary “working stiff,” 1s 
usually known around the bunkhouse 
as the biggest liar in the county. The 
narrator of the Paul Bunyon stories of 
the Northwest, or the narrator of the 
cowboy yarns of the Southwest, 
though highly estimable as campfire 
entertainers, are not usually respected 
for their veracity. No one would 
dream—much less the narrator him- 
self—of honoring the story-teller as an 
author. An author is some mythical 
person who writes books. A liar is a 
real person who spins yarns. 

Even now as I look back upon my 
cow-punching days I do not think of 
the corral narrators as story-tellers. I 
rode herd for six months with a fellow 
who was an able raconteur without 
having it once dawn upon me that he 
was anything but the biggest liar I 
had ever listened to. 

Collections have been made of 
Western folk tales, but usually by an 
appreciative author who realized the 
literary value of native narrative. It 
is not often that the folk narrator him- 
self appears in print. 

The followers of these pages may 
remember that over a year ago I re- 
viewed “In Those Days,” a novel by 
Harvey Fergusson, which I considered 
excellent indeed. And now Mr. Fer- 
gusson appears again, not as a novel- 
ist, but as the author of a foreword of 
a book that he induced one of these 
cowboy story-tellers to write. This 
foreword, by the way, is a fine piece of 
appreciative literary criticism; one 
which I should like to quote in its en- 
tirety and give to you in place of a re- 
view of.my own devising. 

The book that Mr. Fergusson has 
so ably sponsored is ““THE Last 
RusTLER—THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
Lee Sace,” and appears under the 
imprint of Little, Brown ($3.00). It is 


by 
A. Marshall Harbinson 


illustrated with vigorous action-draw- 
ings by Paul S. Clowes. The reader 
with a fondness for autobiography 
may well wonder who Lee Sage is and 
why his memoirs should be worth 
printing at all. I doubt if the average 
reader ever heard of Lee Sage. Most 
certainly I never heard of him before 
his book, ““The Last Rustler,” came 
into my hands. But Lee Sage may lay 
claim to greatness in the same sense 
that Fielding called his Jonathan 


~~ 


notorious bald-faced horse, which act 
immediately stamped him as a son 
worthy of his father. His career de- 
veloped rapidly from this running 
start. He lived for a time with Ute 
Indians—as an Indian—caught wild 
horses and rode them; rustled a little 
now and then; rode to Mexico and 
fought Mexicans; won a reputation as 
a bronco buster in rodeos. He ranged 
from Mexico to Canada with his two 
best friends—his gun and his horse. 
The entire story of his active life is 
told in a style that is as unconven- 
tional and rough as his life. But there 
is color and quality in this rough 
literary ore. It is a dramatic narra- 





A sketch from ‘‘The Last Rustler”’ 


Wilde great. Judging from what Sage 
says of himself he was a great rascal 
who lived the kind of life that hereto- 
fore I thought existed only in the 
minds of writers of Wild West fiction. 

Sage was born in the late eighties in 
a log shack situated in the southeast 
corner of Utah, which at that time 
was known as Robber’s Roost. If he 
had a teething ring at all it might well 
have been a Mexican bit, and if he 
had a rattle it might have been on the 
end of a live snake. While still a boy 
he stole a notorious bad man’s equally 





Another of Lee Sage’s adventures 
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tive of absorbing and human interest. 

“The Last Rustler” is a book that 
is hard to put down once the reader 
has opened it, and one that I take 
pleasure in recommending to readers 
who do not mind taking life and liter- 
ature as they find it. 


aX BOOK that seems particularly 
appropriate at this season of the 
year is “THE Scenic West,” by Wil- 
liam Myall (Stratford, $3.00). Here 
we find a narrative of travel in some 
of the outstanding scenic regions of 
our western states: The Grand Can- 
yon of Arizona, Los Angeles and 
vicinity, The Yosemite Valley, San 
Francisco and vicinity, Yellowstone 
National Park, Ogden and Zion Can- 
yons, Bryce Canyon and Cedar 
Breaks, Salt Lake City, and Pike’s 
Peak and vicinity. 

For Sunset readers the charm of 
this book is not so much in its descrip- 
tion of familiar western scenes as 1n 
the author’s attitude toward these 
scenes. If 1 am not mistaken, he was 
over seventy when he left his home in 
Kentucky to see for himself just what 
all this western scenery was about. A 
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The master’s bath in cream and 
black and crystal is modern and 


Spacious. Adjoining this one is 
@ spirited little dressing room 
done in French red and grey. 


FOR BATHROOMS THAT 
ALWAYS WEAR 
“COMPANY MANNERS” 


Bathrooms are like people. Many 
of them put up with mediocrity in 





every-day living. When guests are 
expected, you find them in a flurry 
of excitement ... trying to put on 
“company manners.” 

Well-kept bathrooms are miserable 
under such shallying standards. Be- 
cause their appreciation of fineness 
is inbred, they want distinction in 
their every-day existence. These are 
the bathrooms in which you'll find 
Zalo and Zee... two new and in- 
finitely finer bathroom tissues. They 
are made for people who can judge 
quality ...even when it is divorced 


from a high price tag, 





ZEE “Fluffed” Ivory Tissue gives you 750 sheets ... 100 more 
sheets than you usually get on a similar roll, yet you simply can't find a 
Sirmer, softer bathroom tissue at this low price. Each tissue has been 
gently “fluffed” to give it a suede-like softness ...to keep it from being 
glazed or flimsy. You'll appreciate the over-all tucked-in wrappers that 
keep Zalo and Zee as clean as hospital gauze until they reach your 
bathroom. StncLE Rout, 10c 


ZALO “ Fluffed ” White Tissue... is finer in every way than 


] 


i 


any bathroom tissue you have ever bought before. If you were to unwin 
@ roll to the end, you'd find each sheet soft as a cotton puff ... white as 


sy 
yet firm and quickly absorbe 





your snowy bath linens... petal thin 
Both Zalo and Zee are absolutely pure... soft enough and pure en 





cig sate eake for ain ! 
to touch a baby’s tender skin. That means they're safe for an) 
: Two Ro us ror 2Se 
Single roll of 2000 sheets, 75¢ Two Roits For 4 
Both Zee and Zalo fit all standard projecting and re< 
N. P P CoMPANY Division or GROWN ZELLERBAC H CORPORATION ° New Yore ° San FRANCISCO > CuHIcaco 
ATIONAL PapeER Propucts COMPA? SION ‘ 


Can he get at | 


your 
flower beds? 


Of course he’s just a lovable dog 
but, like any other dog, he loves 
to tear up your lawn and scratch 
around your flower beds and 
shrubs. Cyclone Fence keeps stray 
dogs outside and keeps your own 
dog in your back yard. Bars 
would-be intruders of all kinds. 
Keeps your children out of dan- 
gerous streets. Provides real home 


protection and privacy. 


Cyclone Fence is made of durable 


Care, Coppersteel, erected on 


1930 


H-column posts, set in re- 


inforced concrete founda- 





tions. Installed everywhere 
All chain link 
fence is not 
Cyclone. This 
name plate 
ene tue 


cyfeine.. Write for information. 


Cyclone Fence 


STANDARD FENCE COMPANY 


OAKLAND, CALIF. PORTLAND, OREGON 


by Cyclone-trained men. 


Los Angeles San Francisco Seartle 
Pacific Coast Division of 
CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
General Offices: Waukegan, III. 
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keen observer always, he is possessed 
of an adventurous spirit that laughs 
at difficult trails. Neither is he so ab- 
sorbed in geographic scenery that he 
cannot see the woods for the trees. He 
has an eye in his head always for such 
picturesque details as his cowboy 
guide’s attire and the neat turn of a 
young lady’s ankle. 

He came to the West expecting 
some thrills, and he got them. 
Whether it was going down into the 
Grand Canyon or riding up to Glacier 
Point in Yosemite and later dangling 
his heels over a rock three thousand 
feet above the Valley floor, or riding 
on roller coasters in amusement parks, 
the reader may always expect to find 
this amusing old gentleman in the 
thick of things. 

At Venice, California, Mr. Myall 
spied a roller coaster and immediately 

said that he wanted to take a ride. 
so the two ladies, young Ly- 
dick and I climbed into a car and we 
were off. J think I have ridden in 
every roller coaster | ever saw. . . 
That sensation of falling out of the 
very skies is awful, but I like it.”’ So 
then it is through the eyes of such a 
delightful person as this that the 
readers of ‘““The Scenic West” get a 
new perspective of familiar scenes. 
B, STELLE AUBREY Brown, an 
Arizona author, appears on the 
Shelf this month with a book entitled 
“Wirth Trattinc Banners,’ (Little, 
Brown, $2.50). Although this is Mrs. 
Brown’s first novel, she is by no means 
an amateur as is evident from a pe- 
rusal of the book and her record as a 
short story and article writer. 

The scene is not western but is laid 
in a remote New York village. The 
story evolves out of the lives of village 
characters and principally around 
Merry, a girl whose idealism is crushed 
by the sordid environment in which 
she lives. There are passages, espe- 
cially in the first half of the book, that 
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might better have been unwritten, 
and I venture to say that years hence 
the author will regret having incorpo- 

rated them in her novel, which for the 
most part accomplishes its purpose 
admirably. 

Those of you who like a realistic 
novel that probes beneath the surface 
of life, a novel that is starkly tragic, a 
novel of fundamental emotions, will 
probably enjoy “With Trailing Ban- 
ners. 


Cyr" Detour,” by Nard Jones 
(Payson and Clarke, $2.50) is an- 
other novel of small town life. The 
author was born in Seattle, Washing- 
ton, was educated in Oregon, and is 
now engaged in newspaper work in 
the city of his birth. Like “With 
Trailing Banners,” this novel is realis- 
tic in treatment, and the author 
writes of life frankly and well. 

The story is set in Eastern Oregon. 
Its characters are the sturdy grand- 
childrgn of western pioneers, and its 
thesis seems to be that environment 
and circumstances warp human char- 
acters intomouldsof theirownmaking. 
“With Trailing Banners” and “Ore- 
gon Detours” are interesting exam- 
ples of parallelism, by authors who 
live in different parts of the West. 
Neither are dull books nor weak 
books. Both are worthwhile attempts 
by writers who follow the realistic 
school and tell stories that have roots 
which go down deep into life. 


CG or Roarinc Horse,” by 
Ernest Haycox (Doubleday 
Doran, $2.00) is the kind of book the 
title suggests. The author’s concern is 
to give the reader romantic action, 
and plenty of it. He succeeds credit- 
ably. There is no page in the book in 
which something doesn’t happen. 
Cattle stampede, horses buck, guns 
bark, men fight, and women are hero- 
ines in the romantic sense of the word. 

Here is a typical situation in the 
book: The hero with 
his “‘pard” is being 
chased by a posse of 
men led by the villain. 
The two fugitives 
reach a ferry on which 
they hope to cross to 
safety. The ferry, how- 
ever, is on the opposite 
side of the river. Fugi- 
tives abandon horses 
and take to an open 
boat. Posse reaches 
river bank and fires 
upon them. Ferryman 
on other side begins 
shooting at hero and 


“Just getting a few 
good ideas,”’says the 
young son of Mr. 
F. M. Chandler, 
Berkeley, California 
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“pard.” Fugitives cannot go back, 
neither can they goon. The swiftness 
of the river prevents them from going 
up stream, and down stream treacher- 
ous rapids race through a gorge, the 
walls of which are so steep that no one 
can scale them. It is recognized in the 
community as suicidal attempt to 
take a boat through this gorge. What 
to do? 

““Chaffee of Roaring Horse” should 
satisfy any reader who likes two-gun, 
hard-riding heroes in a story that 

moves with breathless rapidity. Here 

is fiction in the strictest sense of the 
word and fiction that is, of its kind, 
hard to beat. 


ee ago last May this de- 
partment contained a brief re- 
view of “The Singing Gold,” a novel 
by Dorothy Cottrell, an author who 
makes her home in Southern Cali- 
fornia. Mrs. Cottrell’s favorite set- 
ting for her novels is Australia, and 
her latest, “THARLANE,” (Houghton- 
Mifflin, $2.50) is laid in a region of 
gaunt Australian plains. 

Mrs. Cottrell writes of her native 
land with a conviction born of famili- 
arity with the incidents of life which 
go to make up the materials of her 
story. Her excellent characterization 
is achieved without resorting to realis- 
tic tabulations of character traits. 
Her characters and scenes are not 
photographic but rather they have 
the flavor of a well done painting. 
Her tragedy is not depressingly stark 
but depressingly beautiful. Her story 
is gripping and exceedingly well told. 


Sea Fog 


I am the Fog, Town; 

Come and lie down 

Here on the hills 

Where your pavements are spread. 
The day has been long 
With the sun on your head. 
Lie down and rest, Town, 
In your own bed. 

All your straight roofs 
And your angles I'll dim 
Till you see only spires 
And you hear but a hymn. 
Peace, for the ash of fires 
Smoulders away. 

Quietly close your eyes— 
The windows are grey; 
Stilled is the world of cries, 
The workers are through— 
Lie down and rest, Town, 
Let me cover you. 


—CAROLINE AINSLIE 
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| to Absorbine Jr., consult your physician wit 





SHE'S ONLY A SUNSHINE 


ae hel SL 


BATHER 
HAS 


“ATHLETE’S Foot!” 


S= paddles around only in the sand. She 
makes a “‘splash” in the social swim, but 
could hardly be called the mermaid of her 
beach club. 

Yet, for all her lack of swimming prowess, 
this popular member of the younger set has 
an unmistakable case of the ringworm 
infection now commonly known as 
“Athlete’s Foot.” 

Dainty, petite and always correct, she 
nevertheless is bothered and vaguely puzzled 
by the red, rash-like eruption between the 


| toes of her shapely little feet. 


| *Many Symptoms for the Same Disease — 


So Easily Tracked into the Home 


“Athlete’s Foot” may start in a number of 


| different ways,* but it is now generally agreed 
| that the germ, tinea trichophyton, is back of 


them all. It lurks where you would least 
expect it—in the very places where people go 
for health and recreation and cleanliness. In 
spite of modern sanitation, the germ abou nds 
on locker- and dressing-room floors—on the 


ne 


* WATCH FOR THESE DISTRESS SIGNALS 
THAT WARN OF “ATHLETE'S FOOT” 
Though ‘Athlete's Foot’ is caused by the germ— 


tinea trichophyton—its early stages manifest themselves 
in several different ways, usually between the toes— 


| sometimes by redness, sometimes by skin-cracks, often 


by tiny itching blisters. The skin may turn white, 


thick and moist, or it may develop dryness with little 


scales. Any one of these calls for immediate treatment if 


the case appears ageravated and does not readily yield 
S yi 
out delay 
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edges of swimming pools and showers—in 
gymnasiums—around bathing beaches and 
bath-houses—even on hotel bath-mats. 


And from all these places it has been 
tracked into countless homes until today this 
ringworm infection is simply everywhere. The 
United States Public Health Service finds "'ls 
is probable that at least one-half of all adults 
suffer from it at some time."’ And authorities 
say that half the boys in high school are 
affected. There can be no doubt that the tiny 
germ, tinea trichophyton, has made itself a 
nuisance in America. 


It Has Been Found That Absorbine Jr. 
Kills This Ringworm Germ 
Now, a series of exhaustive laboratory tests 
with the antiseptic Absorbine Jr. has proved 
that Absorbine Jr. penetrates deeply into 
flesh-like tissues, and that wherever it pene- 
trates it £//s the ringworm germ. 

Ic might not be a bad idea to examine 
your feet tonight for distress signals* that 
announce the beginning of “Athlete's Foot.” 
Don’t be fooled by mild symptoms. Don't let the 
disease become entrenched, for itis persestent. 
The person who is seriously afflicted with it 
today, may have had these same mild symp- 
toms like yours only a very short time ayo 


Watch out for redness, particularly be 
tween the smaller toes, with itching—ora 
moist, thick skin condition — or, again, a 
dryness with scales. 


Read the symptoms printed at the left 
very carefully. Ac the first sign of any one 
of these distress signals* begin the free use 
of Absorbine Jr. on the affected areas — douse 
iton morning and night and after every © 
posure of your bare feet to any damp or wet floc rs 
even in your own bathroom 

Absorbine Jr. is so widely known and used 
that you can get it at all drug stores. Price 
$1.25. For free sample write W. F. YOUNG, 


INC., 443 Lyman Street, Springfield, Mass. 
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Tells How to Modernize 
Your Old Kitchen 


. .. how to convert the dingy, old-time, 
drudgery-packed kitchen into a room of 
utmost convenience and radiant cheer. 
Quickly, easily done...modernizing costs 
solittle! Simply fillin the coupon belowand 
“MODERN KITCHEN PLANNING” 
will be sent you free of charge... free of 
obligation. 


PEERLESS 


“Built-in Furmiture, 


BUILT-IN FIXTURE COMPANY 

2608 San Pablo Avenue, Berkeley, Calif. 

820 East 60th Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Please send me “Modern Kitchen Plan- 
ning” and tell me more about PEERLESS 
Unit Equipment for a {new} {old} kitchen 


{SUNS 




















Name__ 

Address 

City_ State aun 

nel Lubricates 
Polishes 


Prevents Rust 


finest oil for bait casting 
lines, reels, guns. Never 
gums or hardens. Colorless, 


odorless, stainless. 
35 Sent direct if your 
C. dealer cannot supply 


WM. F. NYE, Inc., Dept.M 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


Oil refiners for nearly a century 





The Advantages of 
Automatic Control Cooking 
are yours with a 


THERMOSTOVE 


at one-fifth the cost 


Works from light socket. Costs less 
complete than wiring for a range. 
And no equipment AT ANY PRICE 
can give you better quality cooking. 
Write for dealer’s name or Special 
Introductory Offer. 

Distributors Wanted 
Thermostove Corp., Ltd., 
153 13th St., Oakland, Calif. 
Please send me particulars of your special offer 
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Consultation Service 


Conducted by William I. Garren, Architect 


Garage Door Hardware 


Can you tell me if there is some way I can 
arrange to hang my garage doors so that I 
can open them without getting out of my 
car? Where can I obtain such information? 
—G. H. L., San Diego, California. 

Consultation: 
There are many 
types of garage door 
hardware on_ the 
market. With some 
of these types the 
doors roll in on 
tracks to the side of 
the garage. Some 
collapse to the side in accordion 
fashion on a track hung from the head 
jamb. One type that is widely used 1s 
a door which, divided horizontally, is 
counter-balanced and rolls up over- 
head. The company making these 
doors will equip them with motors 
that automatically open and close the 
doors. A switch operating the motor 
can be placed on a post at the drive- 
way, and is reached by the driver 
coming in or passing out. Your local 
hardware dealer can show you descrip- 
tive literature on this.—Architect. 
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Antique Beams 


I wonder if your consultation department 
would give us some help on how we can 
secure the effect of an old Spanish ranch 
house? We want the ceiling beams to look 
old. Do they come that way, or should we 
have the carpenters do it? There is a lot of 
small stone on our property, and we thought 
of having some of the help stay after the 
fruit is picked and help us build a stone 
house. The living room will be about 
20’x40’, and there will be a tiny bedroom and 
kitchen in an alcove at one end of the living 
room and a large fireplace in which we want 
to do some cooking. The stone is not good 
looking so we will plaster it. Can you sug- 
gest. how we should go about finishing the 
walls and the beams?—A. L. H., Santa 
Maria. California. 


Consultation: Your ranch house 
sounds thrilling. Get your pine tim- 
bers from the mill roughly sized. If 
the timbers are large, hew over the 
surface with an adze. If they are 
small, use a draw knife. The method I 
use on timbers 3” or 4” up to 8” is to 
hand-plane them with a long wood 
plane, taking fairly long strokes and 


| working in the direction of the grain; 


then with a smaller plane (a rebate 
plane is good) I plane off the corners 


|and work off the surface. It is neces- 


sary to watch the grain and take 
every advantage of the natural forma- 
tion of the timber and be careful not 
to work in small patches or spots. 
Keep in mind that you are not an- 
tiquing the beams; you are cutting 
them out by hand. The timbers can 
be stained with an oil or acid stain and 
rubbed over in places with rotten- 
stone to give an old effect; or you can 
stain the wood and then wash it with 
lime water, allow it to dry slightly, 
then*wipe it partly off. 

The walls can be plastered roughly 
over the stone allowing the plaster to 
conform to the natural irregular sur- 
face of the stone. 

Be careful not to get the wall 
bumpy; trowel it with long, wide 
strokes, and do not work it over too 
much. Finish the surface with finish- 
ing plaster. You can leave the natu- 
ral finish or, if you wish, just before 
the plaster is dry, wash over it with a 
wash of lime and water, colored if de- 
sired. This will give a washable, dur- 
able, fresco finish—Architect. 


® 
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Do Away With Dishpans 


I have searched all the magazines for 
some practical way of washing my dishes 
without a dishpan. (I am not looking for a 
dish-washing machine at present.) Is there 
some kind of a sink that is deep enough so 
that it can be filled? I would appreciate it if 
you could advise me, for I am going to re- 
model my house this spring and want to do 
over the kitchen.—Mrs. H. B. W., Butte, 
Montana. 

Consultation: The 
method which I have 
found very satisfac- 
tory is to install a 
double compartment 
sink 20x32” about 
6 or 7” deep. These 
sinks are standard 
and are made by 
several manufacturers. You may de- 
cide to use the type of sink which is 
provided with a counter-sunk drain, 
into which a loose strainer fits. The 
strainer can be closed while the dishes 
are being washed, and after washing 
the drain is opened. When the water 
has run out, the loose strainer can be 
removed and the refuse thrown into 
the garbage container, thus prevent- 
ing pipes from becoming clogged. 

One side of the sink is filled with 


soapy wash-water and the other with 
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rinse water. Some persons use a wire | 


rack, and with a hose attached to the 


faucet, spray the dishes. They can be | 


either washed or rinsed as the food 
may direct. I speak from experience: 
not as an architect.—Architect. 
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A Garden Wall 


We have a Spanish house with white | 


stucco walls and hand-made tile roof. When 
we built, the architect suggested that we put 
up a wall, which at that time we could not 
afford. Now we want to enclose our garden, 
which is about 50’x200, slightly irregular in 
contour, and with some large live oaks in 


one corner. What type of wall would you | 


suggest?—H. L. K., Vallejo, California. 

Consultation: The charm of your 
garden can be enhanced greatly if you 
try to produce the feeling of partial 
privacy out of doors. The passer-by 
then wonders at the mystery within 
and tries to gaze over the vine-clad 
coping. Within the garden itself, the 
feeling of seclusion is enchanting. 

If available, build a wall of second- 
hand common brick, laid with a 
casual irregularity, and with 3,” 
mortar joints. The wall can be 
washed with whitewash and when dry 
slightly washed off in places to allow 
the pink to show through. It will then 
take on the appearance of age and 
permanence. 

Plant some native shrubs outside 
the wall and broom showing over from 
within. Plant a few large leafed tropi- 
cal plants inside the wall; these will 
give the feeling of Spanish California. 
Vallejo—the name itself invites one to 
live in the tradition of the early Cali- 
fornia of Spanish Conquest! 
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Is Damper Necessary? 


1 am about to build a fireplace in my cabin 
and do not know whether a damper is neces- 
sary or not. I have some iron | can use to 
hold up the bricks. Is a damper necessary? 
—R. L., Elko, Nevada. 

Consultation: A damper is desirable, 
but not necessary. The damper 
will prevent all the heat escaping 
from your room after the fire has died 
down and is smouldering. The dam- 





per will also prevent drafts in your | 


room when no fire is going on. You 


need not use the damper when the | 


fire is in full burning. I always partly 
close my damper before retiring at 
night; the heat of my evening's fire 
then lingers in the hearth and 1s car 
ried into the room with a consequent 
saving of furnace fuel. I would advise 
you to install a damper.—Architect. 
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To puta brick under the water }} 
faucets in the garden to prevent } 
the dripping water from making || 
little pools or holes in the lawn. \ 
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SAFE 


Leumit melt te 


Pages food preservation demands 
that a safe refrigeration tem perature must 
never rise above fifty degrees Fahrenheit. 


The perfection of this modern type of 
food preservation gives you, for the first 
time, refrigeration in which you can al- 
ways depend upon a constantly unvaried 
temperature that is Je/ow fifty degrees Fah- 
renheit—safeguarding the health of your- 
self and family. 


Electrica! refrigeration ofters you greater 
convenience, maximum of cleanliness and 
sanitation. and freedom from uneconomi- 


cal food spoilage. 
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HARD WATER PLUS MEL’O MAKES SOFT WATER 


ah more dirty rings 
on bathtubs! 


You’vE wondered why that dirty 
ring appears, in spite of frequent 
bathing. Hard water—water filled 
with harsh alkalis—is the cause. The 
alkalis combine with soap and what- 
ever dirt there is to form a gray scum 
that clings to the side of the tub at 
the water line. 


But try soft water baths! Add two 
or three tablespoonfuls of Melo to a 
tub full of the hardest water. In- 
stantly it is softened. Watch the 
rich, soft suds pile up! Note the 
quick, clean rinsing! And you will 
find there és no dirty ring afterward. 

Melo simplifies every washing and 
cleaning operation, saves soap, and 
spares hands from irritation. Sold by 
your grocer in convenient cans—10c 
(slightly higher in far western states). 
The Hygienic Products Co., Canton, 
Ohio. (Also makers of Sani-Flush.) 


MELO 


WATER SOFTENED 

WT He MELLO IS A 

REMARKABLE CLEANER 
10 CENTS 


MELO 


*Yahes ALL Water Reine. 
aT SOFTEXED WITH W175 
SA REMARKABLE 
CLEAWER 
: 
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How to makea... 


Marshmallow-Date 
Mousse = = 


ADD a teaspoon of Mapleine to a 
cup of whipping cream and beat stiff. 
Cut 12 marshmallows into small 
ieces, shred % cup of dates and add 
oth to the cream. Pourinto mold or 
tray and freeze in your automatic 
refrigerator or by using 3 parts of ice 
to one of salt. A wonderful dessert! 
aoe little folder with every bottle of Maple- 
ne (g et itat your grocer’s) gives 15 other 
splendid recipes for new and staple dishes. 
200 recipes in new ‘‘Mapleine Cookery” 
free on request. Crescent piaae fae raring 
Company, Dept 63, Seattle, U. S. A 
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Flavoring . Meat Savor . 
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Washington, BD. CG, 


Syrup Maker 
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HOUSEKEEPING 
HUNCHES 


Contributed by Sunset Readers 


HOSE of you who have been 
reading ‘‘Housekeeping Hunches” 
in Sunset have probably put your 
“pinch” type of clothes pin to use in 
many ways. We didn’t realize that 
they could be used for so many pur- 
poses — as napkin “snaps” when 
guests stay at the home several days, 
as fasteners for the bedroom curtains 
when the windows are open at night, 
and so on.. And here 1s still another 
use for such a seemingly insignificant 
little article. 

Nailed by one of the flat sides to a 
post, or wherever you wish it, the 
“pinch” type of clothes pin is a very 
secure place for the ice card. More 
than once I have had to go a day or so 
without ice, because the wind came 
along and took my ice card with it. 
Now with my clothes pin tacked up 
on the post, I have no worry after I 
have inserted the card. It is equally 
useful for bread, laundry, or any other 
cards or tickets. —Mrs. J.C. R., Man- 
hattan Beach, California. 
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Nearly every household has some 
81x90-inch sheets on the linen shelves. 
This size sheet is too short to give 
proper protection to the blankets 
when put on the bed. I think the use 
of a third sheet is better than the ordi- 
nary “protector” fastened to the 
blanket. After putting the bottom 
and top sheets on the bed, place a 
third sheet on the upper half of the 
bed. When the blanket is in place, 
turn the extra sheet down over it. 
The depth of the turn assures its 
staying in position. Thin or under- 
sized sheets can be utilized past their 
ordinary span of life for this purpose. 
—J. N. W., Pasadena, California. 
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The problem of what to have for 
dessert does become difficult at times, 
doesn’t it? One of our readers passed 
along this friendly suggestion, and for 
an easy and delicious dessert, we think 
it is very good. We are sure you will 
be anxious to try the recipe after you 
have read it. 

Remove the stones from and chop 
\% package of dates. Add % cupful of 
sugar, cover well with water, and cook 
until the dates are tender. Then stir 
in about 8 or 10 graham crackers 


which have been rolled to a powder, 

and % cupful of walnuts. Mix well, 

then chill. Serve with whipped cream. 
Or instead of using whipped cream, 

beat the white of an egg until stiff, add 
one banana which has been crushed, 

and a little sugar to taste. Beat until 
very stiff. You will find this a very 
good substitute for whipped cream 
not only for this date dessert, but also 
for other kinds of dessert—Mrs. P. L. 
L., Las Vegas, Nevada. 
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After pouring the waffle batter onto 
the iron, place one thin apple ring 
(made by coring the apple, then slic- 
ing crosswise) in the center of each 
section. The apple will cook into the 
waffle and make a delicious apple- 


fritter-waffle.—R. F. P., Pacific Pali- 


sades, California. 
+ Ce Ca 


A friend of mine lives in an upstairs 
apartment, and her sun-room has 
windows on the east, south and west. 
She has used various kinds of materi- 
als for draperies, and our bright Cali- 
fornia sunshine has faded them all. 
This room has a wall bed and serves 
as a sleeping-room for her two daugh- 
ters. She has glass curtains over the 
windows, but for draperies, she 
bought plain pink oilcloth, sewed in a 
casing at the top, and scalloped the 
front edges and the bottom. She hung 
them with the pink side in the room, 
and from the street, the wrong side 
looks like coarse linen. The sun shin- 
ing through casts a faint pink glow in 
the room which is very pretty, and 
though these curtains are opaque, 
they do not seem to darken the room. 

In a sun-room that does not serve 
for a bedroom also, some of the 
modern gay flowered or modernistic 
designs now to be had in oilcloth 
would be very effective, but I should 
prefer straight rather than scalloped 
edges, and would not have the glass 
curtains.—Mrs. L. B. M., Los An- 
geles, California. 


If you have a mechanical refrigera- 
tor, try using fruit juices for ice cubes 
instead of water. They are very 
pretty in fruit beverages. Lemon 
cubes are especially good in iced tea.— 
Mrs. R. M. R., La Habra, California. 
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A Dogs’ Finishing School | 


(Continued from page 35) 
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Mrs. Blackie was delighted with her | 
babies. One day, however, the pups | 
discovered how thrilling it was to | 
scramble down the mountain side. | 
This alarmed Blackie, who rushed 
after them and brought them back by 
the scruffs of their necks. No sooner | 
were they loose than the pair stag- | 
gered down the trail again. | 

This performance was repeated un- | 
til Mrs. Blackie lost her temper. In 
the words of her trainer, “She grabbed | 
them pups by the seat o’ their pants 
and dragged ‘em home whar they | 
stayed put!” 

Pat Hardy, who is manager of the 
kennels, is particularly well fitted for 
his position. Born and reared in the 
North, he has experienced all phases 
of outdoor life. And how he loves 
dogs! 

One understands him better after 
hearing his creed: ““To bring the dog, 
our most dependable friend, back to 
the respected position he once held 
among us.” He is typical of the west- 
erner who lives in the open, even to 
the slouch hat, the handkerchief at 
the throat, and the high boots! 

Certainly he has accomplished a 
big thing. As manager of those ken- 
nels he has trained fine dog minds to 
work in harmony with strong mus- 
cles. He has built healthy bodies. He 
has trained heroes—for what else are 
those beautiful, soft-eyed animals 
who go willingly into the wastes of the 
unknown, discovering continents, 
making history? And to be selected 
by Richard Byrd as a vital cog in his 
fine equipment of working machinery 
is an accolade, a Croix de Guerre, a 
Medal of Honor! 

The West is full of breath-taking 
beauty; dim cathedrals of forest trees 
and slanting sunlight; blue-purple 
mountains; piercing cold, silver sky; 
splashes of crimson and gold sunset; 
turquoise sea breaking into a froth of 
green lace-spray on an amber beach. 
One leaves those dogs etched against 
such a background of beauty, against 
the distant mountains that are mo- 
saics in scarlet, yellow, and orange— 
leaves them preparing for life in the 
land that is theirs by inheritance and 
by conquest—the North. 


to keep ajar half filled with 
water for newly used matches. 











Kitchens stay clean 
when you burn this 
modern fuel 


No so long ago, cooking over a 
kerosene flame meant a smoky 
kitchen, sooty kettles and the dis- 
agreeable odor of “coal oil.” 

Then came Burnbrite—the modern 
kerosene. 

An entirely new refining process, 
the Edeleanu treatment, is making an 
entirely different kerosene. All the 
old-fashioned “coal oil” disadvantages 
are gone. Carbon impurities which 
cause soot and smoke are completely 
removed. 

Thus Burnbrite comes to you far 
cleaner than any kerosene you have 
ever known. Even before you burn this 
new fuel you'll remark how clean it is. 
You'll notice its clear, sparkling ap- 
pearance and its clean, sweet odor. 

Ask your grocer for Burnbrite to- 
day. Or you may buy it at any red, 
green and cream Associated station 
or garage. 

So te <6. A) ORL” 67 148 @: Ee 


IT BURNED 60 DAYS 


A careful, scientific test of 7 brands of kero- 
osene proved Burnbrite far superior. After 408 
continuous burning hours (17 days) the Burnbrite 
lamp was amazingly brighter than any other. 
Chimney was ciean. Wick was scarcely charred. 
In fact, it eventually burned 60 days without 
trimming the wick. There IS a big difference 


in kerosenes. 
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BURNBRITE 


KEROSENE 
MAKES “COAL 
OIL” A MEMORY 


KEROSENE 
ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY 


Refiner and Marketer of Associated Equi - fractionated 

Gasoline, Associated Ethyl Gasoline, Cycol Motor Oils 

and Greases and Fuel or Furnace Oils to heat your home 
safely and economically. 


ENJOY MOTORIN 


G WITH ASSOCIATED EQUI-FRACTIONATED GASOLINE 
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What could be 


simpler? 





SprinkzeE a little Sani-Flush in the toilet 
bowl, follow the directions on the can and 
flush. That’s the modern, sanitary method 
of performing what used to be the most 
unpleasant household task. 

And Sani-Flush does a more thorough 
job than the old-fashioned scrubbing. The 
bowl is made as white as snow. All germs 
are instantly killed. All odors are elimi- 
nated. Even the hidden trap, which no 
brush can reach, is cleansed and purified. 

Try SaniFlush tomorrow. Sold by 
grocery, drug and hardware stores every- 
where in convenient punch-top cans, 25¢; 
in Canada, 35c. The Hygienic Products 
Co., Canton, Ohio. (Also makers of Me.o 
—a fine water softener.) 


Sani-Flush 


nl CLEANS CLOSET 
“IBOWLS WITH- 
JOUT SCOURING 


Danger i in the Bath Tub 


Terrible lot of accidents. Be safe. Get Footsure Safety 
Bath Tub Mat. Prevents slipping or falling in tub or 
shower. Fits in bottom of tub. Patented vacuum cups 
molded in mat make it non-skid. High grade, odorless 
rubber. $2.75 at better stores, or direct on receipt of 
price—or C. 0. D. Circular free. Footsure Co., Inc., 
Z-34, 407 East Pico St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


















Dr: Stemmerman’'s Great New Book 


ee 


If you seek freedom from the results of constipation; high 
blood pressure, acidosis, rheumatism, piles, kidney troubles, 


headaches, nervousness, inability to concentrate, sleep- 
lessness, etc.—if you would be free from the slavery of 
constant dieting, pill taking and the enema habit, begin 
thus: Send for our free brochure. It reviews “Tntestinal 
Management’’ fully, contains three full chapters (to give 
you an idea of its readability and good se nse) viz., “‘In- 
somnia,” “Is Exercise Worth While?” “Shall We Eat 
Fruits and Vegetables?’’ and includes a biographical sketch 
of its internationally known author, William H. Stemmer- 
man, M.D. (New York University and Bellevue Hospital 
Medical Colle ec). 

He tells you, in simple language, how to permanently ban- 
ish constipation and its serious consequences; how to flush 
the bowels daily without the use of drugs, minerals, oils or 
enema. He gives you the fruitful results of 35 years active 
experience as & regular medica) practitioner and as a 
specialist in intestinal hygiene. 

EVERYONE who values health and longevity should SEND 


POST CARD TODAY for this free brochure, to 


ARDEN PUBLISHERS 
Dept A20, Highland Park, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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The 


Compact 


Traveler 


by Jean Ashcroft, Good Looks Editor 


OWDER is not the only thing we 

carry in compact form these days! 
No indeed. We have taken a tip from 
that useful little helpmate, and are 
buying all sorts of things that fit into 
small space, particularly when we are 
equipping ourselves for a trip. 

hether we are going by plane, train, 
motorship or motorcar, we avoid en- 
cumbering ourselves with a great 
number of boxes and bags. Those that 
we do take with us are likely to be 
fairly heavy, but that is quite all right. 
Weight means little to a husky porter. 

Just as the good housekeeper plans 
ahead and does her marketing accord- 
ingly, so the good traveler considers 
her needs en route, and assembles— 
one might better say “‘ensembles’”— 
the things that she will require, so that 
they will present an attractive appear- 
ance in her suitcase and help her to 
present an attractive appearance her- 
self at all times. 

Fitted traveling cases are lovely 
things, and greatly to be desired. The 
woman traveler usually finds, however, 
that her needs are not exactly standard, 
and so she is likely to discard one or 
two of the usual fittings and substi- 
tute others that are just right for her- 
self. Perhaps she never uses a button- 
hook: she may take it out, and in its 
allotted space and pocket put a pack- 
ege of emery boards for her nails. 

There never is space provided for 
just the creams and lotions that you 
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I love highways 
That go down 
Into every 
Living town; 











Magic, bright, 
Exploring chains, 

Linking mountains, 
Sea, and plains, 
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Linking hearts 
And minds of men, 
Making all 

Mankind akin. 


One could not 
Be much alone 
Where_a_road goes 
Winding on, 


are in the habit of using. All right, 
make your own space! Get a small 
box that just holds your favorite 
cleansing cream, night cream, etc. It 
may be a collapsible leather case with 
lid that snaps in place, which is a 
delightful kind to have; or it may be 
a pretty pasteboard box, with a wide 
rubber band to hold it tightly shut. 
The important part is that it be the 
right size to fit in your bag and hold 
your belongings. 

In this miscellaneous case I suggest 
that you carry a small bottle of cleans- 
ing lotion; a generous jar or tube of a 
light cleansing cream and a smaller jar 
or tube of heavier cream for night use 
(and to serve as a foundation for 
powder also); a roll of absorbent 
cotton; deodorant powder; a small 
bottle of mouth wash; a small bottle 
of hand lotion; face powder, talcum 
powder, rouge; oily lipstick or salve for 
chapped lips; tissues for removing 
cream;soap;and agood-sized square of 
gauze to serve as a wash cloth. This 
can be spread out, and will dry quickly, 
much more quickly than a regulation 
washcloth. At bedtime, wring it out ot 
warm water and use it to remove the 
cleansing cream from your face; it is 
amazing how good it feels and how 
thoroughly it removes both soil and 
cream. Then apply tissue cream, and 
lightly pat off the excess with cleans- 
ing tissues, leaving enough cn the skin 
to counteract the tendency to dryness 




























Where the world's 
Swift, eager heels 
And the hundred 

Million wheels, 


All the living, 
Breathing loads, 
Pass before one— 
I love roads. 
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common to very many travelers. 
A girl I know who travels a great 
deal has worked out an excellent“‘fil- 
ing system” for perfume, liquid per- 
spiration preventative, hair tonic, and 
any other liquid medicants such as 
iodine, spirits of camphor or the like, 
which she wishes to carry with her. 
At the perfume counter in a depart- 
ment store she secured several sturdy 
little bottles such as are used for sellj_ | 
ing small quantities of bulk perfume: 
these have screw tops—much more 
satisfactory than corks—and are not 
nearly so breakable. Then, using 
lavender linen to match her handker- | 
chief case, she made a neat little case 
withpocketstohold the various bottles. | 
It is like a silver-roll except for the size | 
of the pockets, which are just the right | 
width and depth. A flap is left at the 
top, of course, and a few inches of 
space are left between each two pockets 
so that the linen will serve as insula- 
tion between the bottles. She attaches 
a neat little gummed label to each | 
bottle, fills it with the desired liquid, 
ties them, rolls them up, and there 
they are all safe and sound. Isn’t that 
a good idea, and worth copying even | 
for just occasional use? 





HE woman traveler’s needs do not 

stop with these. A cap of some 
sort is imperative for most of us in 
order that our waves may not be too 
wild. Caps are not the objects of 
derision that they once were, even 
though they are decidedly practical. 
There are the very open type, which 
fasten under the chin; and there are 
some charming new ones of net in 
various colors, which wrap turban- 
fashion about the head. I like these 
particularly because they do not have 
to be fastened under the chin, and be- 
cause they are more becoming than 
some others. Then, of course, there 
is the very practical fashion of wearing 
a double-mesh hairnet to bed. This 
works splendidly. 

A supply of sanitary pads must ordi- | 
narily find place in the woman travel- | 
er’s luggage. Do you know about the | 
new compressed pads? They are full- 
sized pads pressed into inch cubes, 
which expand easily into comfortable, 
soft napkins. Three of these in a 
small box take up so little room and 
cost so little that they are practical | 
not only for emergencies but for general 
use. The new narrow elastic belts are 
equally comfortable, and inconspicu- 
ous. At least two should be provided, 
so that one can be sudsed out at night 
when gloves and stockings are washed. | 
Which reminds one to put in a box of | 
soap flakes, orastout envelope of them. | 

Rubber aprons are another general | 
necessity. They are wrinkle-insurance 
for clothes when traveling, and are not 
at all the bunglesome, “‘rattly,”’ ugly 
things they once were. The daintiest | 
onesare silk-finished and lace trimmed. 
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TUBES and JARS 30¢ 
LARGE JARS 60¢ 







Get a 10-cent packet of 
Moore 
Push-less Hangers 


and learn how easy itis to hang up 
framed pictures and wall decora- 
tions. 4 sizes. All Dealers. 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Phila. 


Relieves pain. Softens the wax. 
A reliable harmless product. All Ty 
druggists, or by mail, 50 cents. 

Cc. S. Dent & Company, Detroit wU / 


BUNIONS 


and swollen, tender joints 
quickly relieved, Safe, sure. 
Prevent shoe pressure. 

At all drug, shoe and dept. stores 


Ir Scholl's 
Zino-pads 
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Get Rid of Dandruff by using 


Cuticura Soap 
assisted by 
Cutieura Ointment 


fr 





peeps Put one on— 


the pain is gone! 


Price 25c. each 


ee 
Address: “Cuticura,” Dept. 158, Malden, Mass 








RESS SHIELDS | 
het 
é feck 
Dress shields are out of date. There is a daintier AN | 
and better way to save dresses from perspira be 
tion stains. “Ever-dry”, a new scientific discov i | 
ery, checks under-arm perspiration and ends [ | 
odor. Simply pat this harmless liquid under the erik ax ; 
arms. “Ever-dry” saves clothes, and prevents ‘‘EWER-DRY 
offending. ADVANTAGES 
Start using this better method today. 50c and I Milas’ por tkelibe Achill 
$1.00 at all drug and department stores. We handy sponge on eork 
guaranteé to refund the purchase price if D Will not smart or irri- 
you do not find “Ever-dry” more satisfactory tate skin. 
than any similar product! Ever-dry Labora- 3 Dries quickly. Can be 
‘ os 
tories, Inc., 1008 W 6th St., Los Angeles. used day or night. 
4. Pure and colorless. 
" Harmless to clothing 
when used according to 


EVER-DRY 
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directions. 
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SG arurpay, Sunday and what 

shall we do—where shall we go 
and how? That is the question each 
week-end, before hundreds of families, 
tired of the same old schedule yet not 
well versed in possible short trips to 
be taken. 

If we of the Sunset Travel Depart- 
ment had our wish, we should like to 
step into each community, try out 
possible week-end trips, list them 
with complete directions, hand a car- 
bon copy to those desirous of such, 
and say—there is this, there is that— 
take your choice! 

But, of course, that is quite impos- 
sible, so we are doing the next best 
thing. From time to time in the travel 
department we shall select one west- 
ern city and give descriptions of sev- 
eral possible trips to be made there- 
from.’ It will be quite out of the ques- 



















tion to include all cities, 
all trips, and all points of 
interest in each trip. We 
shall be able only to skim 
the surface; consequently 
it is certain that some of 
the most delightful places 
will have to go unmen- 
tioned, but we ask you to 
understand that fact and 
not feel a little grieved to 
find your favorite resort 


apparently slighted. It 
will not be a slight— 
merely that old question 
of space again. 

This month we shall 
start in the northland. 
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Don’t these daring 
vacationists of other 
days make you 
rejoice in your 1930 
sun-tan suit, 
your eight cylinder ? 


SED 


Tf you are going east, west, around the world, or on a short 
vacation trip, write us for information. 
your problems are and we will do all we can to help you. 
Address Sunset Magazine, 1045 Sansome St., San Francisco 


Week-ending From Seattle 


O* practically every highway with- 
in an hour or two of Seattle, one 
may find comfortable cottages, resort 
hotels or grassy camping places beside 
sparkling lakes or streams. Lakes 
along the “old military highway”’ be- 
tween Seattle and Tacoma are dipped 
into the high hollows in the crest of 
hills that edge Puget Sound. Signs 
inform the motorist that down a 
woodsy side road is to be found Angle 
Lake or Steel Lake, Lake Killarney, 
Lake Geneva, Five-Mile Lake, Spirit 
Lake, or cool remote Star Lake with 
forest-fringed shores. 

Around the edge of Lake Washing- 
ton and Lake Sammamish are hotels, 
tourist camps, outfitting places for 
fishermen, and boats for hire. Trout, 
land-locked salmon, bass and perch 
abound; while for swimmers and sun 
bathers there are warm stretches of 
beach. 

On the south road via Renton and 
the Maple Valley highway one reaches 
Lake Lucerne, “‘a bit of old Switzer- 
land” only 27 miles from the center of 
Seattle. Lucerne and its companion, 
Pape Wiake, 
form the center 
of a 200 acre 
resort. 

Cottages at 


and 
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the lake resorts range in price from 
$1.50 per day with single bed to $5.00 
for four-room cottages. Most of these 
are furnished or partially so, and addi- 
tional equipment may be rented for a 
small sum. Auto camping privileges 
range from twenty-five cents to $1.00 
per night, per car, with wood, water 
and lights supplied. ; 

Should one prefer a higher altitude 
he may leave Seattle by train, motor- 
coach or automobile and in a little 
over four hours be in Paradise Valley, 
Rainier National Park, having driven 
through rows of gigantic firs, over 
rugged mountain sides, past crashing 
falls and turbulent streams to this 
isolated valley, carpeted with flowers 
and overhung by the awesome dome 
of the great mountain. 

At the Inn one has the choice of 
hotel accommodations at reasonable 
rates, detached tent or cottage rooms, 
housekeeping cottages, or boundless 
space for the pitching of tents. 

The choice of things to do is in- 
finite; horse-back trips, nature coast- 
ing, hiking and packing trips, lazy 
days in camp and evenings of im- 
promptu entertainment. Guides are 
available for all trips and everything 
in the line of outing clothing and 
equipment may be rented for a nomi- 
nal fee. The fare from Seattle is 
$15.00 round-trip via stage or $10.00 
round-trip via rail and 
stage. There are two 
round-trips each day. 
The individual motor- 
ist pays a $1.00 park 
entrance fee. 

For those who like 
the sea we suggest the 
upper reaches of Puget 
Sound where lie the 
San Juan Islands and 
islets—172in number— 
reached by boat from 
Seattle. At various 
points throughout the 
Islands are numerous 
resort hotels with 
bathing beaches and 
fine salt water fishing. 
Some of the most 
popular of these re- 
sorts are “Waldheim,” 
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FIRST CLASS 


ROUND THE WORLD 





low as 


“1110. 


HOME TOWN TO HOME TOWN 


Or the famous President Liners, you 
enjoy all the freedom, all the luxury of 
a cruise on a private yacht. 


Stop over where you please within the 
two-year limit of your ticket . . . visit 
Japan; China, the East Indies at your 
leisure, glimpse the fascinating, far-off 

_ corners of the world, and then — con- 
tinue your travels on another President 
Liner as you would on another train. 


And this acme of travel experience— 
with comfort, accommodations, service 
second to none—is yours for as little as 
$1110! Spacious cabins with real beds, 
delicious meals, and an unforgettable 
trip Round the World, in 85 days or 
two years, as you like. 


Information— Sailings 


From Los Angeles and San Francisco: 
Weekly sailings—via the Sunshine Belt 
—for Honolulu, Japan, China, Manila— 
thence on fortnightly schedule to Ma- 
laya—Java nearby—Ceylon, (India by 
Pullman overnight), Egypt and Round 
the World. 

From Seattle and Victoria, B.C.: Fort- 
nightly sailings for Japan, China, Manila 
and Round the World. 

Magnificent Liners, luxurious public 
rooms, outdoor swimming pool, world- 
famed cuisine. 

$1110 fare includes room and meals, 
also rail fare from any direct line point 
to Los Angeles or San Francisco and 
back to starting point from New York. 
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STEAMSHIP LINE 


SAN FRANCISCO 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 
LOS ANGELES 

SAN DIEGO 


ROBERT DOLLAR BLDG. . . . 
406 THIRTEENTHST. .. . 
514 w. SIXTH ST. 
201 BROADWAY 


152BROADWAY ..... PORTLAND, OREGON 
517 GRANVILLE ST. VANCOUVER, B. C. 
4THAT UNIVERSITY . . . . SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Nortons, ‘‘Kwan Lamah,” Olga, West 
Sound, Deer Harbor, and Doe Bay. 
This region is not only a yachtsman’s 
and canoeist’s paradise but is a land of 
ever-changing pictures and_never- 
| ending delight. 

n Orcas, one of the most rugged 
and picturesque of the islands, is lo- 
cated Moran State Park which in- 
| cludes Mt. Constitution, two lovely 
mountain lakes and a wealth of fascin- 
ating woodland. Here one may pitch 
his tent (at the camp ground provided 
by the state and equipped with sani- 
tary and fire facilities) and enjoy the 
unique combination of sea, mountain 
and forest. 

Quaint and picturesque Victoria is 
four hours by steamship and ferry 
from Seattle; while Vancouver, West- 
ern Canada’s largest city, is only a 
comfortable five hours’ drive from 
Seattle or may be reached by steamer, 
ferry, rail, or motor coach. 
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Fiesta Time 


be held in Santa Barbara August 7, 8, 
9, is an annual event which will appeal 
to those who love the romance, gaiety, 
and color of early California. Citizens 
and visitors alike enter into the merry 
mood of the occasion, don festive cos- 
tume and participate in pageants, 
songs, dances, or in some way become 
a part of the brilliant picture. 

There are parades with floats de- 
picting historical events, there are 
pageants, plays, receptions, water 
sports. It is indeed a gala occasion 
and one which manifests the true 
western spirit of yesterday in the 
westerners of today. 

Visitors are advised to make hotel 
reservations in advance since the city 
is very crowded at that time of year. 


+, he 
Fall Fashions 


fashions in dresses, there are fashions 


from the pictures on page 50, styles 
have changed considerably. Just to 
keep you up to date we offer the fol 
lowing as the “last word” in crulses 


for the Fall. 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 


Somewhere I saw an advertisement about 
a cruise around the Pacific, leaving San 
Francisco about the middle of September for 
a three months’ trip. Do you by any chance 
know about such a cruise and if so could you 


tell me about it? We have taken Sunset for 
years and I always enjoy each issue even 


more than the one before. Thank you for 
helping me.—Mres. C. L. M., Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

I imagine that the advertisement of 


which you spoke concerned the N 
day personally conducted cruise which 
is scheduled to start from San Fran- 
| cisco September 90th and return De- 





The “Old Spanish Days Fiesta,” to | 


There are fashions in hats, there are | 


in dogs—why not in travel? Judging | 





HAPPY VACATION 
DAYS AT SEA 


(LOAF OR PLAY TO YOUR 
HEART'S CONTENT) 
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ON THIS “AROUND AND ACROSS 
AMERICA” CIRCLE TRIP * PANAMA 
CANAL, HAVANA AND NEW YORK 


To New York—a glorious 
5000-mile ocean cruise in 
16 carefree days. Return by 
rail (your choice of routes) 
and it costs no more to re- 
turn thru the Northwest via 
the Canadian Rockies and to 
home port from Seattle by 
boat. 


Your ship is one of the 
great electric fleet. You'll 
dance under tropic stars as 
you sail. You'll swim and play 
the days away with worry and 
caresa million miles’ behind. 


You'll visit historic Panama, 
pass thru the gigantic Pana- 
ma Canal in daylight, spend 
happy hours in gay Havana. 


S. S. CALIFORNIA * VIRGINIA 
PENNSYLVANIA 


\ ® Alternate in fortnightly 











service between Califor- 
nia and New York. All rooms 
are outside, many with baths. 
Roundtrip rates, one way by 
sea, one way rail, $375 up 
First Cabin, $235 up Tourist 
Cabin. Room and mealson 
steamerincludedin fare. 
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INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


ALL NEW, STEAMERS 


460 Market St. 715 W. Seventh St. 


San Francisco Los Angeles 
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WD \ Outdoor Life on the South Grounds of the Ambassador, Los Angeles 


No Hotel in the World offers 
Such Varied Attractions as the 


AMBASSADOR 


| ae LOS ANGELES 
“The Great Hotel that Seems Like Home” 





ONTINUOUS program of outdoor and indoor 

diversion. 27-acre park, playgrounds, open air 
plunges, tennis courts, 18-hole miniature golf course, 
archery and fencing, flowered pergola walks, cac- 
tus gardens, ping pong tables, all-talking motion 
picture theatre, world-famous Cocoanut Grove for 
dancing parties, riding, hunting, and all sports. Beau- 
tifully redecorated lobby. 35 smart shops. 
Ambassador convention auditorium seats 7000. Guests 


have privilege of championship 18-hole Rancho 
Golf Club. 





Most Attractive Summer and Fall Rates 
OUTSIDE ROOMS with BATH as low as* 5 perday 


Write for Obef’s Booklet of California Recipes and Informations 


THE AMBASSADOR HOTELS SYSTEM 
THE AMBASSADOR NEW YORK 
THE AMBASSADOR PALM BEACH 
THE AMBASSADOR, ATLANTIC CITY 2 
THE AMBASSADOR, LOS ANGELES 
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MILITARY 


San Rafae ACADEMY 


“One of California’s finest private schools’’ 
(non-sectarian) 
One hour from San Francisco. Primary, Grammar, High 
School, Junior College. Division “A” rating, Univ. of Calif. 
Fully accredited. High scholastic standard. Military system 





San Diego Army and Navy Academy 


Junior Unit R. O. T. C. 


“The West Point of the West” 


“CLASS M” rating of War Department. Fully accredited. 
Pees, . college, mer ra and ae Separate 
Ae ower school for young boys. Summer sessions. Located on 
ee Se Rae Catalog, A. L. Stewart, Supt., bay and ocean. Land and water sports all year. Christian 

, rae : influences. Catalog. Col. Thos. A. Davis, President, Box 504, 


pe eA NN A HE AD =i Pacific Beach Station, San Diego, California. 
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Accredited. Post Graduate Department, Lower School. 
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Outdoor life the year round. Tennis, Swimming, Golf. 
Miss Mary E. Wilson, Prin., 2522 Channing Way, Berkeley, Calif. 








Avoid disease-bringing — 

| cats, dogs and insects; ——, =: 

| keep a PERFECTION YL 
Sanitary Milk Bottle Ce 


oul < "%, 

Container in a handy - = Ae 
place, so that driver can < 
put milk, cream and 

butter in it. Also protects against 
heat In summer and freezing in 
winter. Holds ice—can be used for 
auto trips. Size 10x12x4 inches. 


MAKE THEM 
TAKE FORM 
Turn ' 3 


your thoughts into 6 
real things. Make them alive in 
realization of your desires and dreams. Make 
your life over again. The RosicRucians know 
‘how A FREE BOOK will tell you the first, 












simple steps in mentally creating anew life ~ Gray enamel finish. At dealers and 
aud demonsirating a iew power in your inner-sell dairies, or order direct. 

‘ N0.j.01—I nsulatea, $2.25 postpaid 

LIBRARIAN K. B. J. | PERFECTION MFG. Co. 

ROSICRUCIAN BROTHERHOOD | 2701 N. Lefinewell, St. Louis, Mo. 
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SAN JOSE, CALIF. 
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cember 19th. We are sending you 
some booklets describing this trip. If 
it does not seem to be the one to which 
you have reference, let us know and 
we shall make further investigation. 
The itinerary promises to be most 
fascinating and inclusive. Half the 
time will be spent on land, the other 
half on water—often in sight of land 
—as when gliding through the pictur- 
esque Inland Sea of Japan. There will 
be 24,000 miles of ocean travel and 
the ports of call will include cities in 
the Hawaiian Islands, Japan, China, 
Philippines, Siam, Straits Settlements, 
Australia, Dutch East Indies, New 
Zealand, Fiji Islands, and Samoa. 
Included in the cruise fare are ex- 
tensive excursions ashore, by rickshas, 
sedan chairs, automobiles and special 
trains. Available at additional ex- 
pense are optional excursions which 
will go farther from the main routes of 
travel. The rates for the entire cruise 
are $1,500 minimum up to $6,500, de- 
pending upon the accommodations 
chosen. Strictly personal items are 
not included, such as cost of passports 
($10.00); vises; government war tax 
($5.00); rental of steamer rugs ($3.00); 
laundry, tips, etc. Deck chairs and 
cushions are provided free of charge. 
The ship will be one’s hotel through- 
out the trip, except at Nikko, Peiping, 
and Rotorua where the excursions re- 
quire overnight stops. A physician, a 
dental surgeon, graduate nurses and 
complete hospital equipment will be 
at the service of passengers in case of 
illness. 
A delightful trip this will surely be. 
I hope that you will be able to take it. 


A Se 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

We are thinking of taking our car with us 
to Europe and are wondering what official 
documents, etc., we would have to take 
along or get on the other side. We have al- 
ways heard that motoring abroad is more 
trouble than it is worth. What do you think? 
We will be grateful if you can help us.—Mr. 
G. M. D., Spokane, Washington. 

Motoring in Europe may or may 
not be difficult. There is considerable 
“red tape” involved and often those 
trying to manage all the details for 
themselves do get into difficulties. 
Probably the wisest thing to do is to 
use the service which the American 
Automobile Association through its 
affiliated clubs, offers its members 
when traveling abroad. Through 
agreement with foreign countries, the 
Automobile Association is able to as- 
sume the customs duties on members’ 
cars and take complete charge of ar- 
ranging for necessary documents. 

A car, like an individual, needs a 
passport. When issued for one coun- 
try this is called a “‘triptyque”; when 
for more than one country it is a “‘car- 
net de passages endouanes.”” This is 
really an international customs pass 
for the temporary (good for one year) 
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importation of a motor vehicle into 15 
of the most important European 
countries without payment of duty. 
In order to secure this through the 
American Automobile Association or 
its affiliated clubs one is obliged to be 
a member and to make a cash deposit 
of $100 to be refunded to him on his 
arrival at home and upon presenta- 
tion of his traveling papers properly 
discharged by the various foreign cus- 
toms officials. 

Since American driving licenses are 
not accepted in all the countries of 
Europe, as authority to operate a car, 
an international traveling pass is re- 
quired. This is a general license for 
the car and driver and eliminates the 
necessity of re-registering the vehicle 
and obtaining a driving license in 
each country. 

Expenses involved in such a service 
are: 

1. Membership in local A. A. A. 
club—$10 to $15. (This depends on 
the local club.) 

2. Deposit of $100 (to be refunded 
upon return). 

3: Cost of papers—$45 or $50. 

4. Additional driving license $5 
extra. 

The A. A. A. motor clubs in the 
West are: California State Automo- 
bile Association, Automobile Club of 
Washington, Inland Automobile As- 
sociation (Spokane), Oregon State 
Motor Association, Utah State Auto 
Association, Idaho State Automobile 
Association, Nevada State Automo- 
bile Association and the Arizona Auto 
Association. 

The Automobile Club of Southern 
California, operating in the thirteen 
southern counties of the state also, 
has a service of this type functioning 
through similar agencies. 
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“No Slip, No Entry” 


Are you planning a trip into Can- 
ada this summer? Then read the fol- 
lowing and save yourself grief. 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

My cousin and I are planning to drive 
north into Canada this summer and wonder 
if we have to have any official papers in 
order to cross the border? Thank you in ad- 
vance for your prompt reply.—G. D. L., 
Crescent City, California. 

At the border, Canadian officials 
will ask to see your car registration 
certificate, so be sure that you take it 
along. If you are unable to produce 
this all-important slip you will not be 
permitted to take your car into Can- 
ada, we are told. No other papers wil! 
be necessary unless you have previ- 
ously been a Canadian citizen; then 
you will need to present your natural- 
ization papers upon returning to the 
United States. It is always wise, 
however, when traveling in a foreign 
country, to carry a letter of identifi- 


cation from your American bankers. ' 
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Write RESEARCH UNIVERSITY, Washington, D. C 


Is there a boy 
In your home @ if he is 10 years old or older, here is 
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1. Dominant financial strength, afforded by the — Trust service 
largest capital of any bank west of Chicago. 

2. Conservative, yet progressive, policies of man- 
agement and operation. 

3. Assured safety through statewide distribution 
of assets. 

4. The protection afforded by the seasoned coun- 
sel of local advisory boards composed of more 
than 2,000 leading business and professional 
men in California. 

5. The ripe experience and wisdom gained 
through more than a quarter century of 
creative achievement. 


Personal loans 
Building loans 
Savings accounts 
Commercial loans 
Investment service 
Travelers Cheques 
Checking accounts 
World travel service 
Foreign trade counsel 
Worldwide collections 


Credit and business counsel 


What more could you ask from a bank? 


Bank of Italy 


NATIONAL savincs ASSOCIATION 
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A NATIONAL BANK 
292 Banking Offices in 166 California Cities 
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Substantial Advance Royalties 
are paid on work found acceptable for pob 
lication, Anyone wishing to write #4 

the words or music for songs may submit 
work for free examination and advice 
Paaterperience unnecessary. New demand 









You Can Do Nothing More Important 
A RECENT DISCOVERY BY | 
President L. W. RAPEER, Ph.D., LL.D. 


: r FS hle “rain Your ted by ‘Talking Pictures”’, fully de 
How to Solve! our Life Erol et Train You — by ng fi Write oh 
Children to Reason We Today—Newcomer Associates 
7h4 Earle Building, New York, N. ¥ 





a splendid opportunity for him to go 
earn 







into business for himself and to 
the many things that he wants. Talk 


this over with the boy, then write to 


SUNSET HUSTLER CLUB 


San Franci ico, Calif. 


1045 Sansome Street, 
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Whos Who 


Among Western Garden Flowers 


Heliotrope 


O those of us who are Californians 
by adoption there is a never-end- 
ing pleasure in meeting the sweet- 
scented heliotrope as a garden plant, 
remembering it with the sentiment 
attached to hothcuse bouquets of our 





youth. There is something quite irre- 
sistible about its fragrance. 

In Southern California the helio- 
trope is at its happiest, blooming al- 
most all the year around. Wherever 
there is little or no danger of frost it is 
a hardy perennial. If some shelter can 
be provided it will live through a 
slight frost; a wall looking toward the 
south or west forms a good protection. 

There are some kinds which are of 
distinctly dwarf growth; others can be 
trained up against walls, attaining a 
height of several feet. There are no 
showy colors even among the newer 
varieties of heliotrope, but these ex- 
hibit soft and attractive shades of 
blue, lilac, lavender, purple, violet, 
and pearly white, sometimes with a 
note of contrasting color at the center 
of each floret, as white or yellow eyes. 

Heliotropes should always be 
planted in a sunny place, as they make 
poor growth when shaded. Neither do 
they succeed in cold ground, always 
responding best to warmth and shel- 
ter. Good summer watering is essen- 
tial. 

There are many fine named kinds, 
and all of these may be increased by 
taking cuttings in fall. It is also quite 
possible to consider the heliotrope as 
an annual, and to raise it from spring 
sown seed for late summer blooming. 
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Marigold 


A BRILLIANT display of color 
from July to December is assured 
any garden bed devoted to the African 
and French marigolds. 

The African varieties are descen- 
dants of Tagetes erecta. These grow 
fairly tall, as high as 30 inches, and 
give large flowers, generally doubles, 
in self shades of yellow and orange. 
The French marigolds, derived from a 
Mexican species called Tagetes patula, 
are much more dwarf than the Afri- 
cans and display far greater variety of 
color. There are both single and 
double forms of these, and strains of 
seed giving plants as dwarf as eight 
inches. Besides the primrose and 
lemon-yellows and oranges there are 
such colors as chestnut-red, deep 
crimson, bronze-scarlet, and brown, 





and also many kinds that have been 
selected for interesting spotting and 
marking, a much favored kind being 
Legion of Honour, a beautiful single 
with clear golden-yellow flowers of 
broad and regular shape, each petal 
decorated with a large spot of velvety 
maroon. It makes low, compact little 
bushes, each one crowded with bloom. 

All members of the Tagetes family 
prefer to hold out in a sunny place, 
and one branch, the French mari- 
golds, does best if its plot of ground is 
poor rather than rich. All may be 
sown in spring, either in boxes or in 
the open ground. Once at home in the 
garden they will usually sow them- 
selves. 

If eyes alone are considered, the 
marigolds may well be used as cut 
flowers; some persons, however, find 
them rather unpleasant to smell. 
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Matilija-~-Poppy 


MONG the native flowering 

plants of California the Matilija- 
poppy, sometimes called the Cali- 
fornia bush poppy, is one of the most 
spectacular. It is a tall perennial, so 
lusty in growth as to seem more like a 
shrub. The stems, several feet high 
and rather inclined to sprawl, bear 
handsome smooth leaves of bluish 
gray. All summer long it blooms even 
in the driest places, lavish as to quan- 
tity and magnificent as to quality. 
The remarkable flowers are about six 
inches across, the poppy-like petals of 
shining, translucent white, surround- 
ing conspicuous rosettes of beautiful 
golden stamens. A subtle and pleasant 
fragrance comes from the flower. 

To get this truly glorious thing es- 
tablished in one’s garden it is best to 
buy pot-grown plants, as suckers or 
divisions separated from big clumps 
do not readily settle down in life for 
themselves. Nurserymen raise it from 
seed, and this is possible also for the 
careful amateur, but the seed is very 
hard to germinate so it is wisest to 
buy plants. In setting out the little 
plant, any well drained situation may 
be chosen, being sure to leave ample 
space for the poppy to get its full 
growth, as it deserves an area several 





feet in diameter for its adult splendor. 
Until the roots have become well 
started it must be watered, but once 
at home it can dispense perfectly with 
summer moisture. It wil endure a 
considerable amount of cold in winter 
if it has the protection of a wall. Cut 
it back severely in November. Try 
one of these unusual shrubs this year. 
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What’s Wrong 
With This Picture 


EVER mind about 

answering the ques- 
tion but look through 
your cellection of snap- 
shots instead. Haven’t 
you some pictures of 
your garden which are 
better than the one 
reproduced above? 
Frankly, we are in the 
market for clear kodak 
pictures of western home 
gardens and will pay 50 
cents each for any we 
can use. 


PA CCEETED photographs will ap- 
pear in future issues of this 
magazine. Unused snapshots will 
be returned if a stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelope is enclosed. 


Ww 


Garden Department 


SUNSET Magazin 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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Plant a Carpet of Pansies 
(Continued from page 20) 


conditions, more perennial in char- 

acter, easy to propagate from cuttings 

and they have many stems growing 
from their own roots—that j is, a tufted 
habit. The flowers are smaller, general- 

ly longer than they are wide, mostly 
selfs,with a much narrower color range, 
shades of lav ender, purple, cream, yel- 

low, apricot and bronze, as well as pure 
white. This purity of tone, along with 
their habit of growth and ease of in- 
crease through cuttings or division, has 
made them more popular in E ngland 
for bedding. It is, of course, in part a 
question of fashion, and the style or 
taste is now less for the bizarre than 
the simple. Even if you are slow to 
take up violas, do try Sutton’s Apricot 
Queen. It is such a lovely color in it- 
self, and it blends so well with many 
others. 


ix restricting myself here to pansies 

and the garden violas, I am quite 
ready to leave the dozens of viola 
species of our American woods, of the 
English countryside, or of the high 
mountains of Europe to someone else 
better fitted for the task. I wish that 
Carl Purdy, who lists a dozen or more 
western species in his catalogue, would 
make a start on them. Writing up the 
sweet-scented Viola odorata of the 
florists is also outside the sphere of 
these notes, but I do want to say some- 
thing of Viola cornuta and two or three 
other species or hybrids. 

Viola cornuta is the narrow-petal- 
led, butterfly-like viola of the Pyre- 
nees. It is best known in America 
through its variety Papilio, lavender 
witha lighter center, but there are now 
white, violet, mauve and rosy forms 
which vary somewhat from seed but 
are as easy to raise and grow as ae 
bedding violas, and can be used 1 
rock gardens or for bedding. 

Smaller still are the various forms 
of the Grecian Viola gracilis, the type 
being violet blue, but with seed offered 
of white, mauve, purple and yellow 
forms. Viola gracilis is for the rock 
paraet and so is the little rosy red 

_ bosniaca, both shortlived with m« 
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Feed him 


CAT FOOD 


“His Master's Choice” 


CALIFORNIA ANIMAL PRODUCTS CO 


FREE! 


1530 E. 12th St., Oakland, California 
Please send me free sample of CALO CAT FOOD 
Name 
Address 
City 
State 





Protect acl Ph 
sin RUBS 


..In most cases these persistent 

pests attack without your knowl- 

edge. Garden VOLCK (iNicotine 

Oil SPRAY) kills Mealy Bugs 

Aphis (Plant Lice), Red Spiders, 

Thrips, White Fly and other damaging pests, and 
gives your beautiful shrubs, garden flowers and 
plants a real chance for healthy, normal growth 
Acknowledged the most effective preventive for 
Mildew and Rust. Endorsed by lead 
ing growers. Safe to plants. Eco 
nomical; easy to use. If your dealer 
does not carry in stock order direct 
three oz. 35c; pint, 90c 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY CHEMICAL CO 


BERKELEY * * CALIFORNIA 


0 GardenVOLCK 
INSTANT cava 


This hose coupling enables 


Protect 

Flowers 

Shrubs 
eee 








Ci “Dad anyone, even a child, to’at 
I tach garden hose to faucet in 

g stantly, without “twisting,” 

~/ ¥ > = or injuring the hands. 

: \ Nothing to get out of oF 

“s = \\ der —No leakages No 
> = lost washers—No threads 

ah to bind—No wrenches or 


pliers needed — Lasts a 

lifetime. lLnetall a faucet 
end on each outside tap. 
hose end intoany one you desire 
garden or lawn watering becomes a 
pleasure. Ask your dealer for the 
INSTANT Coupling—send his name 
to us if he hasn't yet stocked them. 
$1.00 is the cost of equipping the 
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and 
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Carl Salbach ‘ 


L 645 Woodmont Ave., 
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Au the joys of the 


beautifully green lawns and _brilli- 
antly hued flowers that come from 
correct sprinkling may be yours in 
any summer month. 

A Thompson Concealed 
Lawn Sprinkling System and a mere 
turn of the hand brings on a host 
of life-giving sprays, sprinkling your 
entire grounds. Just the right 
amount of April rain-like drops. No 
work nor fuss. No bother nor muss. 
Thompson Systems operate so easily 
that what was man’s task now be- 
comes child’s play. 

Economical, too, are 
Thompson Lawn Sprinkling Sys- 
tems. Their initial cost is but little. 
Their upkeep nothing. Their savings 
in water, hose, gardener hire soon 
pay for the initial investment. 






NURSERIES 


co 
COURSES 
Ere 


Write for free brochure," The Lawn Beautiful. 
pages of handsome illuStrations showing houses of promi 


Tu enty 


nent movie Slars whose lawns are sprinkled by Thompson 


MAIL COUPON NOW 


THOMPSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2251 E. 7th Street 25 W. Huron Street | 
Las Angeles, California Chicago, Illinoi | 
Without obligation please send me your brochure 
The Lawn Beautiful 

Name — 

‘ tddress_ — | 
City and State 
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SET MANGA Ze NBR eZ PACU Gast. 


GROW a number of packets of 
seeds every year, many of them 
choice varieties not too easy to germi- 
nate for one reason or another. They 
may be very slow or so fine that 
watering from above disturbs them. I 
use an enamelware baking pan that 
will hold six four-inch pots, and sow 
the seeds in these. The water is 
poured into the pan and rises in the 
pots with no ill effects. I do not use 
more water at one time than will 
moisten the soil nicely. Even a packet 
of a dozen seeds will generally bring a 
few plants under this system.—Mrs. 
J.C. W., Santa Rosa, California. 
+ 
Having been a reader of your maga- 
zine for some time, and recently a 
subscriber, I have become very much 
interested in your garden department, 
deriving valuable instructions from it. 
Now I would like to give you an idea 
for your Tips for Tenderfeet page. If 
your rose bed has been neglected, a 
little care will bring it back into full 
beauty by these methods: if pruning 
has not been done as needed the previ- 
ous year and bushes have become 
rather wild, prune according to the 
article in the February, 1930, issue of 
SUNSET; perhaps even a little more 
severely if the work is done in No- 
vember, December, January or Feb- 


How We Grow 


by 


HE above drawing shows how I 

grow strawberries on a small 
plot of ground. The mound, as 
pictured, is built on a piece of ground 
4 feet square, which, with a row at 
the base, contains 50 plants. The 
structure was built of I! x 6 in. 
boards, and each layer of the mound 


Tips 
For Tenderfeet 


Contributed by Western Gardeners 





ruary. Before the rains come, soak 
the ground every two or three days 
thoroughly for a couple of weeks and 
then let the rains furnish moisture the 
rest of the winter. After your soil has 
been watered and is in good condition, 
spade your rose bed, loosening and 
cultivating the soil immediately 
around the roots. Once a year is suffi- 
cient for spading close to the bushes, 
as they do not like to be disturbed too 
often. After spading tramp well the 
soil tlose to the bush and then pull in 
a little loose soil. Roses do not like 
their soil kept damp continuously. 
They like to dry out occasionally.— 
H. G., Los Angeles, California. 
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Because Canterbury bells (Campa- 
nula media) grow well in sun or shade 
and because they are so beautiful in 
shape and color, they are great favor- 
ites. But be careful, for they are 
prodigious eaters and often take from 
the soil foods that should go to other 
nearby plants. In planting them be 
careful not to place them too near 
such precious shrubs as azalea and 
rhododendrons. I have found also 
that it is a good plan to give your rose 
bushes a generous dose of crushed 
limestone if they do not seem to be as 
thrifty as you would like to have 
them.—Miss L. L. B., Oswego, Oregon. 


Strawberries 


filled with rich dirt and well-rotted 
By placing such a mound 
in full sun and keeping the plants 
well watered, berries may be had all 


manure. 


season. Here in Medford, Oregon, 
I set out the plants in spring. Fall 
planting is recommended for Cali- 
fornia gardens. Buy good varieties! 





























LY UNOET 


in san francisco 
it's so convenient 
to stop at the 


st. francis 


Mi the center of the 
city’s activities. 
shops, stores, banks 
and theatres 

within easy walking 
distance. 





Mi where the charm of 
traditional hospitality 
blends with modern 
convenience. 





One of the safes Greatest hotels 
FACING UNION SQUARE 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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Peonies! Irises 
meee & 2 & 


Grown on Puget Sound, our Peonies and 
Irises have been consistent prize- and medal- 
winners for years. We grow and sell quality 
roots only. 








The new catalogue features a list of peonies 
specially recommended for California and 
Southern States and an announcement of sub- 
stantial price reductions in the novelties and 
standard varieties of both Peonies and Irises. 
Also low-priced, high-grade collections. Send 
now for Catalogue. 


8 S$ ® 
PUGET SOUND PEONY GARDENS 


R. F. D. 12, Box 727, Seattle, Wash. 
























NO STAINS. 


New pleasant 
odor — Next fime don’t 
shoo, don’t swat, just 
spray FLY-FOIL— all 
flying insects disappear. 
Manufactured by 


AN-FO Mfg. Co., Oakland, Calif. 


DAFFODIL BULBS 


5 varieties including King Alfred. $4 to $12 hundred. 
Collection 25 postpaid $3. Request List. 


W. J. Enschede, Hilisboro, Ore. 


RARE BULBS for POT-PLANTS 
—African Blue lily, Bardados lily, Guernsey lily, Jacobean 
lily, Fairy lily, Delicate lily, 25¢ each., $2.50 per doz. 
Amazon lily, ie lily, Clive lily, Transvaal lily, $1.00 each., 
$10.00 per doz., Catatog. 


Gordon Ainsley Campbeil, Calif 
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More Garden Tips 


ges rid garden of gophers open up 

the gopher-holes and put a gener- 
ous trowelful of finely broken glass in 
them. The gophers will abandon their 
runs completely after running into the 
glass several times.—J. W., Altadena, 
California. 
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Good grass and hedge shears usually | 


have a slightly curved lower blade tip. 
(About 1% inch to the 2 inches of 
blade end.) Cheaper shears some- 
times slide off the grass instead of cut- 
ting. By holding the lower blade in a 
vise, one can sometimes “spring” a 
curve in it—gently, to avoid breaking 
—and the shears be made to cut per- 
fectly to the very end.—Subscriber. 
eget yee oaers 

There are many gourds that are 
highly decorative, especially when 
hanging from pergola beams or against 
bare walls. The infrequent use of 
them is perhaps due to the fact that 
the majority of the vines are very 
heavy and coarse leafed and not par- 
ticularly pleasing, and the period 
from the forming of the gourd to its 
ripening and dropping is compara- 
tively short. These disadvantages 
may be overcome by growing the 





effect is desired. Then, when the 
gourds have matured and are ready to 
drop, take them from their parent 
vine and tie them onto the other vines 
which will now be leafless, or nearly so. 
By handling in this manner, one may 
have a pergola or wall colorful with 





during the summer, and decorative 
with pendant gourds in the fall. 
R. D. C., Los Angeles. 
bo ob ob 
parsnips, and salsify are best not 
but rather where, after heavy manur 


previous. 
better, and the roots have a better 
chance against worms. ‘These vege 
tables want earth rich, but mellow. 
Sunset Reader. 
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| for those who live near the ocean 
| where the fog is dense, to paint 










the wire clothesline and also the 
nails in closets or 
dampness causes 
and the paint 


hooks and 
cabins. The 
rust, sometimes, 
will prevent it. 
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gourds where the rankness of the vine | 
is not objectionable and using other | 
deciduous vines where a more delicate 


bloom in the spring, rich in lacy shade 


Carrots, beets, turnips, rutabaga, | 
erown upon ground newly fertilized, | 


ing a crop has been grown the year | 
i The seed will germinate | 


Ad 
| Train Your Vines 


with 


Dryvin Vyn-Tach Hooks 


INES are truly beautiful only when 
their groping tendrils are properly sup- 
ported and trained. DRYVIN Vyn-Tach 
Hooks, properly installed at points where 
the vine needs support, will hold the deli- 


cate tendrils in place, safe from the sway- 
ing effect of the wind. The soft, flat hooks 
are looped around the tender vines with 
the fingers. Anyone can do it in a jiffy. 
$2.00 will bring you, postpaid, complete set of 25 
DRYVIN Vyn-Tach Hooks and 25 DRYVIN 
shells, with proper drill and drill-holder and full in- 
structions for installing in concrete, brick or stone 
$1.00 is the cost, postpaid, of 25 Sebco Vyn-Tach 
Hooks for use on wooden surfaces. 

If your hardware dealer cannot supply you, fill in 
attached coupon and send check or money order to 


STAR EXPANSION BOLT CO. 
143 Cedar Street, New York 

STAR EXPANSION BOLT CO. 
143 Cedar Street, New York 

Enclosed find $ : : 
please send me: 
oO DRYVIN Vyn-Tac h Hooks for use in Masonry 
0 Sebco Vyn-Tach Hooks for use in Wood 
Check one wanted. 
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Do PICTURES interest you? 


CAMERA CRAFT 


is full of beautiful pebores and covers 
every phase of Photography 


$2.00 a year—sample on request, 


Camera Craft Publishing Co. 
703 Market St., San Franciseo, Calif, 

















Beautify » \<— 
with Window Gardens 


ASILY assembled Palco window and 


porch boxes make new beauty possible 
at small cost. Depend on Redwood to last. Come in 


natural color—easily waxed or painted. 

Shipped complete, postpaid, with simple instruc 

tions and rustless nails for assembling. Sin, high by 

Sin. wide —2 ft. length $1.25 § ft. length $1.65 

4 ft. length $2.10, Brackets 65 cents pair. 

PACIFIC LUMBER COMPANY 

311 California Street, 

~~" ORDER AT OUR RISK 

Pl p ft. length 

soir Brackets. | 

I will pay postr Y ! r at 
r f free folder 


Sin Francisco 


if lar 

“Home | 
uti i ‘Year "Round Window | 
Garder | 





HERE are more than 
one hundred timely, practical ideas for westerners in 
this August SunsEt—sensible, valuable suggestions 
which include how to get the most out of your 
camera, directions for planting evergreens in SUNSET 
gardens, ways to improve the western home, recipes 
for cooking western fruits and vegetables, and many 
other all-round, all-western features. At ten cents a 
copy, one-tenth of a cent for an idea, this August 
issue is a real bargain, isn’t it? Personally, we like to 
think of this August SunseT not as just another 
magazine but as another moving, living drama in 
which we have portrayed to the best of our ability the 
romance of western living—a drama through which 
runs the theme song of friendliness, love of the out-of- 
doors and beauty of western home life. 


When you turn back through these pages to “‘check 
and double check’”’on what we have said in the forego- 
ing paragraph, we hope you will pause again at that 
splendid article on page 27, ‘““The Star Gazer of 
Ukiah.” We included this article in the August issue 
in order to remind you that on the tenth and eleventh 
of this month there will occur the annual shower of 
meteors, or “Tears of St. Lawrence,” as they are 
sometimes called. If it is clear on those evenings, we 
plan to drive as usual to the great open spaces or up 
on a hilltop to see this heavenly sight. Perhaps some 
of you will like to follow our example. 


We often receive letters from our readers asking us 
to recommend some worthwhile book on western 
gardening. In answering such inquiries we tell of 
John McLaren’s comprehensive book, “(Gardening in 
California;” Sydney B. Mitchell’s splendid volume, 
by the same title; and Edna Betts Trask’s informa- 
tive “Southern California Gardening.” Then we 
always go on to say that by saving a year’s issues of 
SUNSETS one may accumulate a most useful book on 
western gardening, in reality a textbook for tender- 
feet. “Save your Sunsets” —that is one way of get- 
ting a good western garden book, a book which can be 
bought in no other way. Start by saving this copy! 


[SUNSET MAGAZINE 


ADIOS 





While we are on the subject of gardening we should 
like to remind you that September will be the first of 
our fall garden issues. Here on the Coast where most 
of our garden tasks are performed in fall, winter and 
early spring it seems sensible to cram the correspond- 
ing Sunsets full of seasonal garden helps. Our fall 
and winter issues, however, will be much fatter than 
have been our July and August numbers, so it will be 
possible to include this additional garden material 
without cutting down on any of the other depart- 
ments. We aren’t going into detail about these forth- 
coming garden numbers, but we don’t mind saying 
that we have several aces up our editorial sleeves. We 
shall play some of them in September—cthers, later. 


During the past two months we have received 
several letters from firms, societies, and organizations 
in the East requesting Old West photographs to be 
used in displays featuring the Covered Wagon Cen- 
tennial which occurs during this year of 1930. We 
have not been able to furnish many such photo- 
graphs, but it is gratifying to us to know that the 
nation at large is honoring that group of brave 
pioneers, the first of which left St. Louis for the Ore- 
gon Country just one hundred years ago the tenth of 
last April. 


No one man or woman can build a magazine alone. 
Every magazine that succeeds does so because the 
men and women who subscribe to that magazine be- 
lieve in its editorial policies enough to tell their 
friends about it; it succeeds because those same men 
and women read and act upon the advertisements 
which are featured in its pages; it succeeds because 
its subscribers are enough interested to make sugges- 
tions and to pass along ideas to other readers. We 
should never be able to build a magazine like the 
present Sunset if it were not for you, our good 
friends. Because you have faith in us and because 
we have faith in you, together we can make SUNSET 
the ““Young Lochinvar that came out of the West” 
so far as the magazine world is concerned. Thank 
you again for your fine spirit of helpfulness. That 
is the real spirit of the West!—Tue Eprrors. 
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Why millions of 
motorists now stop at 


ETHYL PUMPS 


THYL makes such a difference in motor car 
performance that more than 75 oil refining com- 
panies are now mixing and selling Ethyl Gasoline. 

“Ts there any difference,” you may ask, ““between 
the Ethyl Gasoline sold by one company and that 
sold by others?” The answer is this: 

The Ethyl Gasoline Corporation requires that a// 
Ethyl Gasoline must contain enough Ethyl anti- 
knock fluid to meet the Ethyl standard of anti- 
knock quality. It also sets a standard for the base 
gasoline used, as regards purity and volatility. 

Most oil companies mixing and selling Ethyl Gaso- 
line are exceeding these minimum requirements, but 
you may be sure that amy pump bearing the Ethy! 
emblem contains good gasoline of an anti-knock 
rating sufficiently high to ‘“‘knock out that ‘knock’ ” 
in cars of ordinary compression and to develop the 
additional power of the new high compression cars. 
Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, Chrysler Building, Nev 
York City. 


The active ingredient in Ethyl flutd 1s leaa 


Your car will run | r with Ethyl. Try Ethyl in your 


: how in 
i] own Car. see how mucl er perform 1iOW ey 
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GASOLINE FLUID GASOLINE find it m¢ 
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Camel’s mellow fragrance < Ono D2 2 9 
height ii oN Ye Wee he 
acightens every pleasure — \; \ 2 a, Bo 
—a cigarette made for iors z\ 
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real smoke enjoyment. 


Don't deny yourself 
the luxury of 


( ‘amels 


@ 1930, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. CG. 
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PABCOTILI 


When the 


sounds... 


Does fear grip your heart? Oris your home protected 
by a Pabco Shingle roof? 

More fires start with the roof than in any other way. 
Thousands of homes are damaged every year by 
sparks from the chimney or by flaming brands from a 
nearby fire. 

But “fire devils’ don’t worry Pabco owners. Pabco 
Shingles are proof against such disaster. The water- 
proof, fire-retardant material of which they are made 
is still further protected by a durable coating of 
crushed mineral which cannot burn. You pay less for 
insurance, since a Pabco roofed house earns the 
lowest insurance rate. 

The distinctive beauty of Pabco Shingles—there are 
several exclusive patented designs and many artistic 
colorings—makes it easy to select a roof that will 
increase the attractiveness of your home and harmo- 
nize it with its surroundings. 


YOU CAN BUDGET THE LOW COST 


Pabco Shingles may be laid right over the old roof. 
A few hours’ labor will install protection against fire, 
storm, heat and cold at a decidedly reasonable cost. 
If desired the Pabco Budget Payment Plan will spread 
the expense over a year at an average of $12 to $14 
a month. 

Only our authorized agents can supply Pabto Shingles. 

Phone our nearest office or write us for full information. 


PABCO THATCHON 
... Lhe charm of Old World 
hatch roofs, in a modern, 
sily-applied roofing. 
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o Shingles 


The Paraftine Companies, Inc. 


| am interested in the following: 


o Budget Payment Plan 
|_| Please have factory represen- 


and exclusive 
tile effect, easily 
old or new roof 


tative and roof stylist call 
LJ | enclose 10 cts. for’ The Pabco 
Homebuilders Handbook” 
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HANDBOOK 


Mail the Coupon for full information, free! | "Meenas 


PA-OSS 


Los Angeles, Oakland, San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, Kansas City 


Name 





Address 


City and State 
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A TABLE STRIKING AND UNUSUAL 


SET WITH GLAss, a table becomes a thing of striking 
and unusual beauty. Against the clear, brilliant tex- 
ture food assumes new values. You will think noth- 
ing could be more delicious than consomme in glass 
of purest Amber .. . until you see the cool pale beauty 
of alligator pears against exotic Ebony... or full rich 
Malaga grapes in glass of the most delicate Azure. 

These are a few of the possibilities Fostoria 
offers the modern hostess. She will be constantly 
discovering more. . . . These are a few of the Fos- 
toria colors. There are more . . . the lucent Topaz, 





whose color is a triumph in glass manufacture; a 
warm glowing Rose; a gay bright Green; a Crystal 
clearer than water. 

The unusual beauty of design that distinguishes 
colors, and the flaw- 


lessness of the glass itself, have contributed im 


Fostoria, the lovely sparkling 
measurably to the new appreciation of glassware 


that exists in America. It is glassware such as this 


that is responsible for the growing feeling that 
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ZEE “FLUFFED” soft ivory tissue is wound with 100 
extra sheets on every roll. Most rolls that compare with 
Zee in quality give you 650 sheets ... Zee gives you 750. 
Discover soon what exquisite softness . . . what firm. 
pleasant tissue has been made at this low price. Notice, 
too, how carefully it has been rolled and w rapped. It’s 
so compact . .. honestly wound so it won’t unfurl 
wastefully. Then a tucked-in, dustproof wrapper protects 
the delicate tissue until it reaches you. Zee, per roll, 10c. 





“FLUFFING’” MAKES THEM SOFTER 
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PURE AND SAFE 





ZALO “FLUFFED” tissue will amaze you by its snowy 
whiteness ... please you with its suede-like softness. It 
is infinitely finer, we believe, than any bathroom tissue 
you have ever seen. Crumple a tissue or two against your 
eNeek: They feel like gentle cold cream tissues, yet they 
are firm and quickly absorbent. And they are absolutely 
safe! Mothers say they are soft enough ... safe enough 
! 


for a babv’s skin. That means they’re best for everyone! 


Zalo, Single roll of 1000 shec ts, 15¢c. Two rolis, 25c. 


. l ndard built ar nroiecting 
Both Zalo and Zee fit all standard | na 
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SUNSET GOLD 


HE West is not only a geographic terri- 

tory, it is a state of mind. Its geography, 

however, is undoubtedly one of the chief under- 
lying causes of that state of mind. 


Built on gigantic scale, with magnificent con- 
trasts of mountain and valley, desert and ocean, 
forest and plain, the West invites, yes, forces, us 
to look up and out rather than down and in. 
Nature will not permit us to worry long about 
our puny affairs. 


There are too many attractions outside our- 
selves for self centeredness to take possession 
of us. Everywhere there is drama. 


Even the sun is dramatic in this West of ours. 
Perhaps we see it first thrust up full-blown over 
a range of hills to the east. Presently it is eve- 
ning, and sunset glows for a moment like an 
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Irish Fireflame rose, behind absurdly unreal 
mountains that must surely have been cut out 
of purple paper and propped up against the sky. 
Then swiftly day is extinguished in the gray 
Pacific, and it is night . . . 

Always in the West we are face to face with 
mystery. The unknown lies behind every moun- 
tain, beyond every horizon. But it is a kindly 
unknown, not a dreadful one. And face to face 
with mystery, our self-sufficiency vanishes, and 
we become as little children. Even our troubles 
are softened when we see them against a back- 
ground of the Infinite. We realize that sorrow 
and grief are a part of everyone’s heritage—but 
only a part! Joy and hope and love go to make 
up that heritage, too. 

Yes, the West is more than a portion of the 
map. It isa state of mind, and heart, and soul. 
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__#N home building one should 
_ ~~ understand something of plan- 
_ ning and design before passing on 
_ to windows. In previous articles 
in this magazine we have dis- 
_ cussed planning and design. Now, 
because readers of Sunset have, 
through their correspondence, 
- evinced an interest in windows, 
we discuss that architectural de- 
_ tail. Windows are a most im- 
font detail; they must give us 
: ight and sun and outlook, and 
_ they must be properly placed. 
_ Windows are to architecture that 
_ relief of surface which gives it 
_ character. When well designed 
and placed, they create beauty. 
__ Windows go part and parcel 
_ with other elements of design in 
western homes, certain elements 
_ with which we build. Timbers 
are usually hewn in rough-cut 
_ form, roof shakes split by hand. 
Roofs, if of tile, are smoked and 
__ brown and red, and roughly laid 
_ in undulating surface. Stucco is 
placed by hand and washed in 
_ whites and tints and tones. All 
_ materials are treated in a natural 
way, if possible, even machine- 
_ made articles having a hand-made 
effect. These are the things in 
western homes that give them 
_ character and repose. Not since 
Colonial days have houses in 
__ America possessed the charm and 
_ personality of our western homes. 
Styles grow slowly, traditions 
form and soon become estab- 
lished. Perfection follows repe- 
tition, and customs form the Art 
of folk who build. Examine the 
_ finer homes. You will find behind 
_ the rambling walls an informality 
_ of plan, one that permits of varied 
arrangements of form and de- 
lightful, sheltered places in which 
to live and play. It is a desire to 
live out of doors, and to enjoy the 
‘ grandeur of the scenery, that has 
4 
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influenced largely the design of 
__ windows in our western homes. 
3 The history of the West is a 
_ story of canvas caravans, 
trudging slowly over prairies 
and over mountains to a 
great expanse of valleys, 
desert and seacoast. To the 
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Western Windows 


ever anxious eyes of pioneers this 
splendor paled and faded into in- 
significance. The quest for gold 
left little leisure for observance of 
beauty. The first settlements of 
the pioneers grew up with log 
cabins, shelters and_ shanties. 
Crudely built with the materials 
nearest at hand, they possessed a 
certain charm of simplicity and 
hardiness of living. Windows for 
these houses were sent from the 
eastern mills, around the Horn, 
and were nailed into the walls, 
serving for utility only. They 
were slits in the walls, holes to 
emit light, for, if they were too 
large, a stray bullet or arrow 
might chance to enter. 

Up to the advent of the Ameri- 
can pioneers the only permanent 
architecture in the West had been 
the work of the Spanish mission- 
aries and governors. In the valleys 
along the Pacific slope near the 
Missions the Spanish built their 
low-roofed houses of adobe, houses 
with walls of sun-baked bricks 
and beams of hand-hewn tim- 
bers, tiles formed of clay and 
shaped over the knees of Indians. 
Monterey, San Francisco, Capis- 
trano, San Juan, Santa Fe and 
Santa Barbara are some places 
where architecture found begin- 
nings in the West. Then came a 
blending of ideas. As cities grew, 
this spell of Spain influenced the 
design of homes; the New Eng- 
land Colonial influenced the de- 
tails; and the combination created 
that style with long balconies and 
deep reveals and delicate wood- 
work which we now know as 
Early-Californian. 


INDOWS of Colonial de- 
sign are usually double, 
vertical, sliding, and divided into 
panes and operated with weights 
and pulleys. Until of late years 
casement hardware has been tn 
adequate; where economy and 
utility prevailed, double hung 
windows were used in prefer- 
ence to casements. Case- 
ments are used almost uni- 
versally now, except in Co- 
lonial style houses, and 
manufacturers are now plac- 
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In modern western homes 
glass replaces great portions 
of walls, thus bringing the 
garden into the house. Lux- 
urious draperies frame the 
living picture at right, drap- 
eries which at night may be 
drawn to shut out the glare 
of lights and lurking shadows 


ing upon the market suitable types 
of hardware. Friction adjusters 
and hangers and reversible friction 
hinges permit ease of cleaning and 
stop the rattles. There is also hard- 
ware that will operate shutters with 
a crank or lever through the walls 
or through closed casements. Screens 
are now made to roll and be con- 
cealed. The development of metal 
windows has gone hand in hand with 
the architecture of the West, offering 
larger glass areas with smaller bars 
and frames. 

A desire to be out of doors and in 
the garden, and to observe unre- 
stricted the views and landscape, has 
affected the window development so 
that fewer windows are now used in 
rooms, and those used are enlarged 
to generous proportions. Many 
practical considerations affect the 
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placing of windows. They 
should, if above the floor, be 
about 2 feet to 2 feet 6 inches 
high for safety. The window 
heads should never be below 
the eye and preferably 7 feet 
above the floor or higher. 
Wood sash are made in stock, 
13¢ inches thick. They should, 
where cost permits, be made 
134 inches thick and the rails 
should not be less than 2% 
inches net width and about 
3% inches at the bottom. All 
wood sash should be mortised 
and tenoned and glued. Metal 
windows should be well paint- 
ed before glazing or rust 
will stain the glass. 

In placing windows in a 
kitchen they should be high 
so that tables will fit under 
the sill and the higher head 
line allow for air and vapor 
ventilation. (If possible, a 
cross ventilation between two 
windows is desirable.) Double 
hung windows are often con- 
sidered necessary in kitchens, 
but this is not the case with 
the new types of hardware 


Every dining room, large or 
small, should reveal vistas of 
beauty — cheerful sunny pic- 
tures in early morning; rest- 
ful, quiet views at noon, and 
sunset scenes at dinner time. 
Properly placed windows 
make such vistas possible 
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now available. These will operate a 
casement without removing the screen. 
In other rooms of the house, windows 
should be carefully placed so that fur- 
niture space will be allowed. They 
should be clear of the swing of doors 
that stand open. The angle of sun- 
light travel is very important, and 
windows can at times be useless if this 
feature is improperly considered. 

If neighbors’ houses are nearby, 
windows should avoid being directly 
in the line of sight. Windows opening 
in are likely to leak and to interfere 
with draperies. Window bars should 
be above or below the normal eye 





level, and window sills should take | 


into account low sight lines to views 
when persons are sitting. 

A growing consciousness in the arts 
has permitted our architecture to pass 
purely utilitarian considerations, and 
beauty is now an outstanding require- 
ment. In the past the West looked to 
Spain and an older world; today the 
world looks to the West for i inspiration 
in homes. A comparison of eastern 
and western windows discloses the 
fact that in eastern homes there is a 
desire on the part of architects and 
landscape architects to obtain a vista 
from windows of the garden. In the 
West, the sites being more rugged and 


the landscape of great expanse, the | 


architects face a problem of views and 
outlook. In the gardens of western 
country homes the problem becomes 
often one of building up from a rugged 
and natural landscape to the house 
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through semi-formal planting, and 
vistas are not so easily obtained nor 
as desirable as in eastern gardens 
where planting is more formal. It can 
be seen how windows would thus de- 
velop to the point where glass re- 
places walls at chosen points to bring 
the out-of-doors within. 

Glass is an interesting material to 
which we have, until lately, given 
little thought. It affords shelter and 
yet permits light and health-giving 
rays to penetrate; it has now become 
what architects term an architectural 
material. The West is worshipping 
the sun through windows. 

Windows take on many forms. Di- 
vided into light mullions and mun- 
tins, we see them as picture planes set 
into walls to frame the view without. 
On the outside the shadow of deep 
reveal in white-washed walls is to 
glass as the rim of a deep pool is to 
water. Frames, whether of wood or 
metal, are slight and the stucco 
finishes almost to the sash. Wood 
sash are often painted in cerulean 
blues and Indian reds. 

A study of western houses reveals 
that their interest lies in the studied 
play of shades and shadows. The 
shades of textured walls and roofs 
and the shadows of balconies and 
reveals. Windows reach to the floor, 
or, if high above, have potted sills and 
are lightly grilled with iron. In the 
warm evenings, when cracking ice 
supplants crackling logs, a large liv- 
ing room window will form the focal 
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point of interest. Sunsets 
bring quiet and repose into 
a room, and through large 
high windows the moon 
beams across the floor and 
casts a.spell seldom seen 
outside the stage. In homes 
such as these, thoughts be- 
come things; things to live 
with and enjoy. For parties 
you need not plan; your 
house will entertain your 
friends. Gathered around 
the windows they will glean 
a view of gardens and the 
hours will pass as never 
before. 

Above the court-yards 
overhanging balconies will 
provide a place to gain a 
breath of air before retiring. 
Chrome-yellow dawns are 
best beheld when it is but a 
step from bed to balcony. 
When houses are open to 
friends, balconies will be 
found in use, and though no 
one sings below, they will 
still retain their charm. 
Grilles on windows near the 
street will form a sort 


When a living room looks 
to the sea who would shut 
out even a fraction of it 

beauty? In this Santa Bat 

bara home the windows 
are placed and constructed 
to form the focal points 0! 
interest in each room 
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Simplicity and color are re- 
sponsible for the charm so 
evident in the window ar- 
rangement at the left. The 
warm-colored tiles, gay bits 
of pottery, cheerful flowers, 
soft draperies and sturdy 
ironwork all have a very 
definite place in the picture 


screen, and, when of iron, will be the 
black embroidery of the walls. 

_ Looking into many of the homes 
in the West, one may find this play 
enacted: When draperies are drawn 
apart, the western sunset spreads 
within a path of madder light. A 
pattern of the panes, distorted, falls 
upon a floor of soft burned tiles. 
Through glass a sheltered patio is 
seen beyond. Fountains drip inter- 
mittently into blue tiled pools. Danc- 
ing couples glide through living room 
to patio and garden. A high moon 
spreads its purple-green upon the 
courtyard, and the flowers turn to 
black and silver tones. The house 
has entertained. From bedroom bal- 
conies hosts bid departing guests 
adieu and watch their motors wind- 
ing slowly down the hills. There 
is a pause as guests look back. .... 
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OST of us think of a country 

we have never seen in terms 

of mental pictures—half remembered 

things we’ve heard or read about. 

Mexico has always brought to my 

mind a hazy picture of a sandy desert 

with a hot sun blazing down on a few 
scrubby cactus plants. 

If I had stopped to analyze this 

mental picture of Mexico, I should 


probably have imagined myself ex- 
ploring those great open spaces astride 
a burro or bouncing along in an ox 
cart. When, however, I really did 
make my long hoped for trip through 
this new-old country in a comfortable, 


up-to-date rail Way train 
back with me an 


I brought 


different 


entire ly 
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AKE A NEW WAY 


A plumed serpent 
head of stone on the 
Pyramid of the Sun 


picture of our interesting neigh- 
bors to the South. Following a 
carefully planned itinerary, we 
were able to make a complete 
round trip, including the most 
interesting places in Mexico, in 
three weeks. Now that I’ve seen 
Mexico and listened to her wandering 
musicians serenading under twilight 
skies, my mental picture of the south- 
ern republic has changed astonish- 
ingly. 

_My diary of those exciting and fas- 
cinating twenty days is filled with 
sketchy but exultant paragraphs about 
our Sunday on the floating flower 
barges of Xochimilco, the Venice of 
Mexico ... the native home I visited 
where I watched /ortiflas being made 
on a porcelain brazier where the char- 
coal was fanned to a high heat with a 
palm leaf... the first time I ever 
tasted a custard apple... the Mexi- 
can whipped chocolate in the market 
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MEXICO 


Says 
Helen Eva Yates 


A San Franctsco Writer 
Who Has Visited Many 
Strange Lands Finds 
Our Neighbors to the 
South Most Interesting 


place made before us with a 
funny little beater of carved 
wood. ... 

In fact, the only arid 
desert that I saw at all was 
during the day we drove out of Mexi- 
co City to see the great Aztec Pyra- 
mid of the Sun, that noble stone rem- 
nant of a glorious civilization which 
flourished and died long before our 
forefathers landed on Plymouth Rock. 
This Mexican desert is like a painted 
movie set—so clear cut does it stretch 
away to the horizon, streaked with 
those sharp purple shadows character- 
istic of the country. It is little wonder 
that artists from all over the world 
have congregated to the prolific art 
colony of Cuernavaca. Nothing on 
the Mediterranean can surpass in 
brilliancy the coloring of Mexico. 
We may cross many oceans and see 
less fascinating and “foreign” lands 
than lie just across the United States 
border. 


VEN the names of Mexican towns 

are picturesque, most of them 
being named after a legend of their 
origin, or an ancient Aztec symbol. 
Cuernavaca, for instance, means 
“cow’s horn” because the town is 
built on a ridge shaped like a cow’s 
horn. The Indian village of Xochi- 
milco means “flower bed’’—oh, rightly 
named! And Hermosillo (pronounced 
softly in the Spanish way—‘‘Air-mo- 
see-yoh”) means “Little Beauty,” 
which it is, indeed. Chapultepec 
means “hill of the grasshoppers,” and 
Guadalupe was named mre the vir- 
gin, in Spanish. 

Because many people are prone to 
harbor the old idea that Mexico is in- 
accessible, with primitive hotels and 
lurking bandits around every corner, 
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it is time that such fallacies were ex- 
ploded. It is true that until a year 
ago, travelers had to ride in second 
rate coaches on indefinite schedules— 
often, in fact, these coaches were 
hooked on behind a long line of freight 
cars, as if hauled reluctantly. 

Today the very finest of railroad 
equipment goes down the west coast 
on a regular daily schedule. At Los 
Angeles you may board a comfortable 
Pullman, with diner service, and re- 
main right on your car until reaching 
Guadalajara, “Pearl of the Occident,’ 
two and one-half days later. 


ae route leads down the long 
arm of lower California, entering 
Mexico at Nogales; then on to Guay- 
mas, Mazatlan, Guadalajara, Quere- 
taro and Mexico City. The return 
journey should be made via the inland 
route through quaint Guanajuato to 
El Paso, thence back to the coast and 
Los Angeles. 

The transportation cost of such a 
trip ranges around two hundred dol- 
lars, depending upon whether you 
prefer a standard berth or a more 
luxurious drawing room or compart- 
ment. And, of course, spending 
money depends entirely on your own 
conscience and your weakness for such 
temptations as Mexican glassware, 
French perfumes, leather novelties, ad 
infinitum. 

If you happen to be the owner of a 
Spanish home, Mexico will be a tor- 
ment if you are too poor to buy all the 


The Indian village of Xochi- 
milco is the Venice of Mexico 
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The spires in the 
distance are those 
of the Cathedral 
in Tepic, Mexico 


perfect Spanish 
antiquesyou'llsee. 
But even for a few 
pennies you can 
buy the most glor- 
iously effective 
bits — the peons 
even design dolls 
and donkeys out 
of corn husks. 
There is nothing 
that cannot be 
bought in a Mex- 
ican market — 
from tripe to china 
virgins; charcoal 
and aguacates; ro- 
saries and Aztec 
sun dials; rope 
chairs and chili 
peppers; tequila 
and clay gods. And 
the fun of poking 
about the plaza, 
stepping over 
sleeping children 
beside their busi- 
ness-like mothers, 
and talking with 
your fingers be- 
cause you only know how to say 
“Quanto” in Spanish (“how much?”)! 

Still, there are faint-hearted tourists 
who think they take their lives in 
hand to venture into Mexico. Allay 
your fears and let it be known far and 
wide, that since the Federal govern- 





ment has settled down and all church 
difficulties have been smoothed out, 
every city in Mexico is cooperating in 
an effort to attract American travel 
and business. New hotels, resorts, 
race tracks, and paved roads are being 
built as fast as possible; yet not fast 
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enough to take care of the influx of 
eager new travelers to Mexico. 

If you only viewed Mexico from 
your train window, the trip would be 
worth while, for five minute stops are 
made at the most picture-book little 
villages all along the coast. Little 
bands of colorful peons dressed in 
bright blankets and serapes bring their 
baskets of pottery and drawnwork to 
your window. Native vendors with 
soft Spanish accents offer you a tray 
of sweet cakes, fruits, ¢orti//las, and 
flowers. At longer stops you may 
climb into an old carriage and jog 
along cobble-stone streets to idle over 
a cool drink in a shaded patio, or 
watch a market scene, or a typical 
fiesta. Everywhere you feel you are 
in Old Mexico—such tranquil relax- 
ation in the atmosphere—even the 
little brown burros lop their ears and 
drowse in the shade. 


b= our first stopping place, at 
Guaymas, I was entranced with 
the smaller native places of Mexico. 
Guaymas is just a little port town but 
it has the purplest mountains in the 
world, more shell fish than you can 
imagine, and a tourmaline bay where 
the yachts anchor. Beyond Guaymas 
we came into the richer, more virgin 
forest country of the West Coast. A 
handful of native straw huts with 
women grinding corn in crude stone 
mortars in the yard—the thin spire 
of an old church in the distance— 
then more waving trees and we were 
deep in the wilderness. Gradually the 
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scene out of our car windows became a 
thick carpet of interwoven trees, vines 
and flaming bougainvillea. We saw 
the flash of a parrot’s wing, once 
heard the slow swish of an alligator 
diving off a log, and all day long wit- 
nessed an ever-changing scene, with 
variations of native life at every sta- 
tion. What a country of contrasts— 
lush fields, deep canyons and peaks 
that tower more than 17,000 feet— 
tropics and eternal snows. 

At Mazatlan we rode in a one-horse 
shay, bought a miniature barrel of 
“pulque,’ and saw a cunning Mexican 
lad do the Farabe Tapatio (Mexican 
national dance). Mazatlan is quite a 
port. It has a curved shell of harbor 
as blue as Naples. A stunning picture 
of this bay, flanked with palms and 
the high stone palisade, comes back to 
me, and all photographs of Mazat- 
lan look dull beside it. Here it was 
that we first attended a real Mexican 
banquet—the memorable dinner party 
given for General Diaz in the Bel Mar 
Hotel along the rolling beach. 

Guadalajara was having a fiesta 
around their great cathedral when we 
were there. Little tents and stalls of 
fruits, clothing, tin bath-tubs, cruci- 
fixes and candles—everything a Mexi- 
can pilgrim could wish for. At night 
it was most exciting when the wan- 
dering bands of musicians tuned up 
and played “Four Little Farms” (a 


In a Mexican market one can buy 
everything from custard apples 
to crucifixes for a few coppers 
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popular Mexican song) for us. We 
tried an ear of parched corn off an 
iron brazier, and got very sticky eat- 
ing a little cake made of pounded 
guavas. What a night—first, a ma- 
genta sunset, then a twilight of la- 
vender with a thin silver sickle of a 
moon. A perfect night for dancing, 
a er invited to a Mexican 
alee! 

But it takes Mexico City to set the 
pace, for it is the Little Paris of Amer- 
ica. Chapultepec Park is like the 
famous Bois, except that its trees are 
more stately. I loved the little Don 
Quixote fountain decorated with blue 
tiles (brought from Spain) which tell 
the pictured story of the hero of wind- 
mills. An old _ keeper-of-the-books 
guards a stall of red volumes of the 
story which casual strollers in the 
park may enjoy as they rest on the 
stone seat beside the tinkling foun- 
tain. Where, but in Mexico, would 
you be invited to browse in books 
beside a lilting fountain? 


F course we made the rounds 
through Chapultepec Palace; 
through the great Museum and the 
Thieves’ Market; the ““Pawn” (where 
we found gorgeous antique ear-rings) ; 
went to see the National Opera and a 
bull-fight; bought a sombrero, some 
Spanish lace and a Malacca stick 
from Toledo; spent a day in the gar- 
dens of Cuernavaca that I shall always 
picture as the land of white butter- 
flies—drifting like clouds on the milky 
air; wandered over the Pyramid of 
the Sun and the ruins at San Juan 
Teotihuacan (an Aztec name which 
means the City of the Plumed Ser- 
pent); watched the Indian pottery 
workers; and visited the Shrine of 
Guadalupe, the national shrine of 
Mexico to which pilgrims come the 
year around. It is to the Mexicans 
what Mecca is to the Mohamme- 
dans, the Ganges to the Hindus, and 
Nikko to the Japanese. 

I wanted most to go with some 
Mexican friends to Xochimilco, that 
odd little Indian village near Mexico 
City, which is a series of flower- 
smothered canals around tiny islands 
of drooping feathery trees; to take 
an enormous lunch basket and 
just spend a lazy afternoon poling 
down the streams to the sound of 
music boats and joyous laughter. 

Venice, in Italy, is most romantic 
by night. Xochimilco is loveliest by 
day when the bright bouquet of flow- 
ers and natives’ dandilleros glitter 
against the blue, blue southern sky. 

One could spend months in Mexico 
moving from one fascinating phase of 
life to another, adding to the kaleido- 
scope of colorful pictures that will 
forever bring back memories of the 
beauty and romance of Old Mexico. 
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Looking Out Windows With ge 


CAPTAIN 
DOBBSIE 


An Interview by Paul Howard 


VERY morning, with the exception of Sunday, an 

astonishing number of people in the West turn on 
their radios at eight o’clock to hear the hearty voice of a 
gentleman known to radioland as ““Dobbsie.”” On second 
thought, astonishing is not the word. 1,250,000 is more 
nearly correct, but there we are getting 
into statistics, which is not the purpose 
of this article at all. Placed end to 
end, Dobbsie’s listeners might reach 
from here to somewhere else, but con- 
sidered as such they would be no more 
than a numerical phenomenon, and 
who gives a whoop about that? 

But all of us are interested in human 
drama. Weare touched by a mother’s 
tears, an invalid’s smile; we like to see 
the tangles of life straightened out 
happily; we respond to the velvet 
touch of simple human understanding. 

I dare say that there is no man in 
the West today whose fingers are 
oftener on the pulse of mankind than Hugh Barrett 
Dobbs. Certainly I was convinced of it when one morn- 
ing I sought him out and asked him to tell me something 
about that great invisible audience of his who meet with 
him in spirit to send out a good wish at the start of the 
day. 
Before we look out windows with Dobbsie, I think we 
might pause for a moment to look through a window at 
him. I first saw him through a window. He stood before 
a microphone with his chin drawn in, his great chest out 
and smiling. Even if I had never heard Dobbsie before 
I saw him through the studio window I would have 
known that he was enjoying the thing he was doing. The 
secret of his success, | think, is that he has been able to 
make his own enjoyment contagious. 

In common with the greatest masters of art he has 
learned that an artist’s appeal must be an impression 
conveyed through the senses. It was Guy de Maupassant 
who said, “The public is composed of numerous groups 
who cry to us: ‘Console me, amuse me, make me sympa- 
thetic, make me dream, make me laugh, make me think. | 
Dobbsie has done just that. His medium is the radio 
and his artistic purpose is achieved by knowing the tech- 
nique that appeals to the human heart. | 

At one time Hugh Barrett Dobbs was in the business 
of building up the body. He operated a gymnasium. 
His clients were those who wanted their waist lines re- 
duced and their chest expansion increased. His was a 
business of weights and dumb bells designed to make 
the human heart a smoothly working organ of the body. 
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The Man Whose 
Cheery Voice is 
Heard “Every 
Week-day Morn- 
ing over the Coast 
Network of the 
National Broad- 
casting Company 
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One day a friend suggested that he mix a 
little “applesauce” with his program of radio 
exercises; in other words that he build up the 
morale as well as the muscle. Almost over- 
night his followers doubled. Soon they be 
came a multitude eager to take Dobbsie’s 
exercises. Before long they began to look upon Dobbsie 
as the embodiment of good will and happiness. 

The lame, the halt and the blind, the hale, the hearty, 
and the blessed tuned in to hear his daily message. His 
voice knew no age limit. From the three-year-old boy 
to the ninety-year-old grandmother its appeal was uni 
versal. 

The reason? Dobbsie’s is the voice of optimism. He 
has become an ideal to his listeners. They pour out their 
hearts to him. His mission is to sow the seeds of the 
brotherhood of mankind. His harvest has been love 






O much we see when we look through a window at 
Dobbsie. A man whom his invisible audience con 
ceives as an ideal—a voice that no longer cries in the wil 
derness but a voice that launches a laugh on the air. 
Dobbsie does not think of this audience of his as an 
He thinks of it as made up of individuals 
He has taken each and every one to his heart 
beautiful 


audience. 
friends. 
And in the archives of his heart are many 
stories of his fellow man, stories that in themselves ar: 
inspirational editorials, stories that should help us along 
the paths that lead to our separate goals. That is reall) 
the reason for this article on Dobbsie. 

Would you like to hear the story of ““Casey of the Win 
dow Swaps?” For ten long years Casey has been a shut 
in. Life heaped upon her slim shoulders a load too great 
for her frail body to bear. Imprisoned in a narrow bed, 
the day long—free. For life has not conquered 


she lies : ; ; , 
At one time, Casey’s only view of the outside 


her spirit. 
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world was through her window. It 
was a pretty view. Hollyhocks on 
their long stalks peeped in the window 
at her; some stared at her with solemn 
yellow eyes; others delicately pink 
blushed at their own boldness, and 
still others, merry fellows, seemed to 
laugh until their faces turned red in 
their clownish effort to cheer Casey 
in her bed. Rambler roses climbed 
the distant white picket fence border- 
ing the lawn to nod their pert and 
tousled heads at Casey. 


ER window was the loveliest 

thing Casey had—so lovely that 
she thought she would like to share it 
with others. And thus an idea was 
born. She thought that somewhere, 
perhaps, there might be a shut-in like 
herself who would like to see the view 
from her window, someone who might 
like to share his view with her. A les- 
ser person would have stopped there, 
content 1n conceiving a lovely thought 
that would be difficult to translate 
into a deed. 

Casey, you see, couldn’t move her 
legs. She couldn’t go to people and 
tell them about the view from her 
window. Her poor little hands were 
so crippled that writing with pen or 
pencil was impossible. But Casey 
was determined to carry on, and this 
is the way she did it. By hook or 
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crook she gained possession of a type- 
writer. Another obstacle presented 
itself when she discovered that her 
gnarled and crooked fingers could not 
manage the keys. It may have been 
that Casey prayed; that her tired eyes 
filled with tears, but certainly she did 
not give up, and finally she did write 
about her window. With her pain- 
distorted hand wrapped about a pen- 
cil, she tapped out her message with 
the pencil’s rubber end and sent that 
message with a letter to the jovial fel- 
low whose hale and hearty voice came 
to her every morning over the air. Be- 
fore many days she heard him read 
her letter and heard him read, too, 
her description of the view from her 
window. 

The idea caught on quickly. And 
now invalids the West over swap win- 
dow views with Casey. 

Truly, Dobbsie and his shipmates 
look into, as well as out of, many win- 
dows. There was the blind man’s 
window. The blow that shut off the 
light in his eyes forever, opened up 
new and greater fields of sunshine for 
him. A failure with excellent eye- 


sight, he became a success with no 
sight at all. In the darkness he could 
see his mother more vividly than 
many of us can see ours in the light. 
He told of that mother one Mother’s 
Day morning to the passengers on 
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Dobbsie’s ship. The sequel came a 
few days later when a gentleman 
drove up in front of the blind man’s 
house. He came, he said, to shake a 
stranger's hand—four hundred and 
fifty miles his chauffeur had driven 
him just so that he could thank the 
blind man who had made his daughter 
see that her mother—and dad too— 
longed for an expression of their 
daughter’s love. 


NOTHER window. This time 
locked with shades drawn and 
wadding stuck in around the edges so 
that the air might not come in. The 
door, too, was closed and locked and 
sealed. A hissing sound came from a 
gas jet but there was no flame in the 
room. Only a sweet heady odor and 
aman. A man disheartened. Beaten 
by life. To make things easier he 
turned on his little radio. A rollick- 
ing, laughing voice sounded in the 
room. A voice full of good spirits and 
health and optimism and understand- 
ing. A voice accompanied by music. 
Dobbsie’s Wee Willie was tickling 
ivory keys. Someone sang a song. 
The man listened, growing drowsier. 
There was a humming noise in his 
head and that sweet odor in his nos- 
trils. And then Dobbsie’s voice again: 
“Listen, shipmate, when you think 
you are beaten, try the other side of 
the boat.” Dobbsie was 
reading a bit of homely 
philosophy he had picked 
up, as it happens, from the 
pages of this very maga- 
zine, SUNSET. As he read, 
there was only a vacant- 
looking microphone star- 
ing apathetically at him. 
But from the light in his 
alert eyes and the expres- 
sion in his booming voice 
those who watched him 
knew that somehow, some- 
where, Dobbsie had his 
sympathetic fingers on the 
pulse of those who needed 
an encouraging word. 
Among the hundreds of 
letters he received in ex- 
pression of gratitude for 
the homely philosophy he 
had on that day so cheer- 
fully given was one from 
a man who said that he 
had taken the wadding 
from out his window and 
opened it wide to drink in 
the air made sweeter by 
the voice of a man whose 
philosophy is: “Inasmuch 
as you have done unto the 
least of these... .” 


Captain Dobbsie at home 
on his one day of rest 
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by 
Mary Goodrich 


HEN more than half a million 

people choose to live on a 
handful of hills, naturally there is 
very little room for gardens. But, 
room or not, San Franciscans will 
have their gardens. That is why they 
have built them—charming ones, too 
—in gay little flower pots against 
white plastered buildings; in window 
boxes packed with dazzling color; in 
pocket handkerchief rock gardens 
which fill entire front yards. These 
romantic San Franciscans have even 
planted their posies between huge 
boulders on the sides of their hills; 
they have embroidered their high 
walls with festoons of trailing ivy, 
lantana, and pink geraniums; they 
have built gardens in the sky, roof 
gardens with walls of sweet peas and 
carpets of pansies. Wherever one 
goes in San Francisco one finds little 
gardens tucked away in the most un- 
expected places—little gardens with 
colorful personality. 
> As a foreword to 
this city’s volume of 
bloom, a floral intro- 
duction, as it were, 
the Ferry Building 
flaunts its little roof 
garden 150 feet above 
the water’s edge, in fine bravado. 
The miniature plot, perhaps 30 
feet square, was the gift of John 
McLaren, superintendent of Golden 
Gate Park and honorary president of 
the Garden Club, to Mrs. Holt, head 
of the Women’s Department of the 
California Development Company. 
In its original planting the garden 
consisted of azaleas, but now there 
are massed shrubs of diminutive var- 
leties that have more constant bloom. 
Standing under the tall clock tower 
and above the pounding waters of the 
Bay, this patch of garden is truly 
unique. Unmindful of their unusual 
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» . . . 

_ /osition, however, sturdy veronicas 
_ bloom, tossed by the gales; golden 
___ blossoms of dwarf Spanish and Scotch 


broom lighten their dark foliage; 
coprosma mingles contentedly with 
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Little Gardens 
With Personality 


One of San Francisco’s sky 
gardens—a spot of gay color 
on the roof of the Ferry 
Building, 150 feet above the 
waters of San Francisco Bay 


a ee 


golden privet; while 
euonymus, and 
Mediterranean and 
Scotch heather, 
crowd the confines 
of the big boxes. 

The planting is a combination that 
demonstrates something new to win- 
dow-box specialists. This form of 
garden decoration, long thought to be 
limited in selection, is of late present- 
ing an interesting development. In 
the deep boxes of the Ferry gardens 
are found the dwarf varieties of shrubs 
ordinarily used in massed plantings 
for effective purposes. Hitherto they 
have appeared to belong in large areas 
where easy pruning is possible, but, 
although here they follow the edge of 
the Ferry Building roof and lower 
themselves over the water side, they 
are luxuriant and healthy. 

Going from this wind-blown garden 
into the retreat of Captain John Leale 
one experiences a sense of expectancy 
and enthusiasm. We are led there less 
by a desire for contrast than by the 
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natural linking of the sea garden with 
that of the ship’s officer. In his gar- 
den all promises are made good, and a 
host of charming secrets, compounded 
of flora and navigation, are revealed. 
In the photographs on page 16 an 
attempt has been made to present 
the charm of the grotto and hothouse 
in which Captain Leale’s best efforts 
are spent. Guided by it, the reader 


may appreciate the fine character of 
the grotto foundation. It is formed of 


excellent slag made of melted tin and 
so painstakingly shaped that the 
plants coming out of it cling to its 
points and snuggle under its curves in 
a natural manner. A perpendicular 
fish-pond is mirrored in a floor pool 
and over both the lighting effect has 
been so detailed as to suggest their 
borrowed origin. Out of this perpen- 
dicular area protrude staghorn ferns 
so fanciful and tremendous that their 
reality is questioned, and rock plants 
of many varieties live in friendly con- 
tact with wild gooseberry, wild cur- 
rant, and transplantings from nearby 
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mountain sides, while on the floor 
level amazing growths of woodwardia 
ferns seven feet tall give irregularity 
and height. Their counterpart may 
be found only along streams providing 
rich leaf-mold rooting. 

Between the grotto and an adjacent 
structure, built to represent the cabin 
of a ship, stands an excellent speci- 
men of redwood tree. It is curious to 
find that tall forester in such a set- 
ting, where, after a smothered jour 





ney in the Captain’s coat pocket, it 
has flourished for 38 years. On one 
side is the interesting cabin, finished 
and furnished in woods and brasses 
from vessels and countries all over 
the world; on the other, exotic flora 
entirely foreign to the winds and fog 
of this great western seaport. In such 
a setting stands this mountain tree, 


The cabin in Captain Leale’s 
interesting ship-shape garden 


A man who sails the seas and 
glimpses the flowers in far- 
away ports is sure to bring 
ideas home to his own door- 
yard. The photographs on 
this page reveal the charm 
of Captain Leale’s garden 


erect, majestic and superb! 
In the hothouse is an ex- 
quisite muscatel grape - vine, 
bearing heavy clusters of yel- 
low fruit that come to full de- 
velopment out of season. The 
Kerry Building box miniatures 
are recalled in the appearance 
of dwarf shrubs at intervals 
throughout the garden and in 
the dainty miniature apple 
tree facing the grotto, its bur- 
den of fruit considerable in 
season. The visitor to this 
garden, and his name is legion, 
finds in it the epitome of acres 
compressed into 75 feet, and 
all of it sheer delight and satis- 

. faction. 
What may be done in six 
weeks by patientOriental hands 
is exemplified in the new garden (that 
is, new as I write this) of Mrs. William 
Hinckley Taylor, president of the San 
Francisco Garden Club. The task 
was turned over to a Chinese servant 
whose ardor and capacity for taking 
pains is responsible for quick results. 
Massed planting of large shrubs gave 
age and finish to the border and rear 
of the garden, before the body of the 
area was laid out. These were so 
carefully placed and_ transplanted 
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This is an idea for enlarging 
the garden by the use of win- 
dow boxes—an idea borrowed 
from the home of Dr. Moffitt. 
Here in a small area a wide 
variety of flowers flaunt bril- 
liant hues through the year 


that no hint of removal can 
be seen. Rose standards were 
placed in the body of the 
plot and surrounded by an- 
nuals of such growth that 
blossom time quickly fol- 
lowed. The exquisite Los 
Angeles rose is a popular one 
in the planting; Lady Hilling- 
don, Cheerful, Maréchal Niel 
and Ophelia are others. The 
beds inside and around the 
garden paths are bordered by 
lobelia which protects heavy 
rows of pansies, masses of pe- 
tunias, stock, asters, and the 
like. Garden furniture has 
added its touch of finish to 
this most quickly built gar- 


den in the Club’s group. (See = ———— 


the photograph on page 30.) 

Beside Mrs. Taylor’s interesting 
rose collection stands a garden made 
primarily of window boxes that are 
in effect wholly different from those 
of the Ferry Building garden. Dr. 
Herbert Moffitt’s home was built 
with an idea of color outside each 
window and, although the garden de- 
velopment, consisting of formal treat- 
ment about a charming fountain, is 
successfully done, the outstanding 
feature is the eight colorful window 






in front of a good hardwood fire. Turn 
it often. Catch the drippings in a 
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A blanket of heliotrope covers 
Mrs. Meyer’s high garden wall 


the lower windows one finds the trail~ 
ing box plants mingling with a hetero- 
geneous mass of bloom which, singled 
out, proves to be of thoughtful and 
effective selection. 

In a Green Street garden there is a 
wall twelve feet high that is enveloped 
in a blanket of heliotrope, a perfect 
vine in foliage and bloom. This garden 
of Mrs. H. L. E. Meyer is care- 
fully déveloped, and is placed among 
the foremost in the Garden Club list, 
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Cooking Venison 
At Home and in Camp 


by 
Tod Powell 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


PHILIP LITTLE 


N these days of plentiful deer and 
multitudinous sportsmen, any 
housewife may expect to receive a 
package of venison from the express- 
man almost any day. And when she 
has paid the forty-four cents over- 
charge that the donor forgot to pre- 
pay, opened the parcel and found the 
savory tenderloin of some friend’s 
record buck, she is generally quite 
put about to know what to do with it. 
First, put it in the family refriger- 
ator. Second, call up Sunset or 
some wise friend and find out how to 
cook it, or refer to this issue of the 
magazine and pick out the recipe 
that suits best the particular part o 
the deer to which she has fallen heir. 
Before proceeding to cook venison, 
however, one must first get one’s deer. 
Not all housewives will be so lucky as 
to receive packets of deer ham. Some 
will have to depend upon the some- 
what erratic aim of Friend Husband 
and his sporting rifle. Others, more 
fortunate, will accompany said hus- 
band to the wilds, be present when 
the carcass of the buck is brought in- 
to camp and will then be called upon 
to prepare a meal from the meat on 
the spot, not to say the gasoline cook- 
ing stove which nowadays is usually a 
part of well-organized camping par- 
ties’ equipment. 
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ney in the Captain’s coat pocket, it 
has flourished for 38 years. On one 


side is the interesting cabin, finished 


and furnished in woods and brasses 
from vessels and countries all over 
the world; on the other, exotic flora 
*ntirely foreign to the winds and fog 
»f this great western seaport. In such 
| setting stands this mountain tree, 


tion afield and aT some. L1ic uciu 
instructions are time-tested and cer- 
tified; the home directions are based 
<upon a lesser experience but are, I 
believe, thoroughly sound. 

The hunting of deer is an inex- 
haustible subject. Only the general 
outlines of procedure for obtaining a 
supply of this raw material for veni- 
son steaks can be given here; they 
should, however, prove adequate, for 
I have known novices, who knew 
much less than I propose to tell in the 
next few sentences, to go out with a 
brand new rifle and come back in an 
hour with a deer. 

When you fare forth after your 
critter, remember always that Nature 
provides game with coloration to 
blend with the animals’ surroundings. 
Eliminate the scenery from consider- 
ation when you’re looking for a buck. 
In the brush or in the forest you will 
probably see only part of him. Before 
sighting your rifle, know positively 
that it is a deer you see, not some 
other animal, and most particularly 
know that it is not a human being. 
If you do not know this positively 
you have no right even to place your 
weapon to your shoulder. 

Second, be sure it has plenty of 
horns, for if it hasn’t she isn’t a buck 
and so far as I know it is not yet legal 
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in any western state to kill a she, or 

_ lady deer. 

' Never take into the woods a rifle 
that you have not sight-tested. Be- 
tween the time the arm leaves the 
factory and the day you first press 
the trigger, it has been handled by 
many persons, not all of whom per- 
haps know how to treat a firearm. 
Test the sights before you take the 
field. The hunting area is no place for 
promiscuous test bombardment, for 
obvious reasons. 


ie you are smart on deer-hunting and 
woodcraft you'll slip through the 
timber as noiselessly as the Indians 
who depend on deer for their meat 
rations, do your stalking and “beat 
the buck to the draw.” In other 
words, you'll see him before he sees 
you. 

If you know the country, deer hab- 
its and their trails over the passes and 
to water, leave bucking the brush to 
fellows who like that kind of labor. 
Park yourself at some selected point 
of vantage, be patient and comfort- 
able and wait ee Mr. Buck to get 
within range. Ten to one you'll have 
it on the other nimrods when it comes 
to bringing meat into camp. 

After you’ve got him, and taken 
care of him as told in an article pub- 
lished in Sunset for September, 1929, 
you can begin thinking how good 
venison steaks are going to taste. 
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Venison is a dark-colored, short- 
fibered meat, rather highly “game” 
flavored and, if properly cared for and 
cooked, is tender and easily di- 
gested. It will be tough until it has 
been hung several days. So far as the 
housewife at home is concerned, she 
need not delay cooking venison after 
she receives it; the meat probably will 
have been hung sufficiently by that 
time. In camp, it is as well to let the 
meat hang most of a week, meanwhile 
eating bacon and the liver if neces- 


sary. Keep blowflies away from it; 
they can wreck a good quarter of 
venison much quicker than you can 
collect it out in the woods. One 
means of doing this is to quarter the 
carcass, dust the meat with flour and 
sew each quarter up loosely in a 
cheesecloth bag. Hung up in a shady 
place, as cool as possible, where 
draughts of air can reach it, venison 
so prepared will keep for several days 
or even weeks. The longer it is hung, 
provided it is kept cool and dry, the 
more tender and better flavored veni- 
son becomes. 

Venison may be fried, broiled, 
roasted, baked, boiled or stewed. As 
to the choice of ways a great deal de- 
pends upon the age of the buck, the 
condition of his meat and the par- 

ticular cut to be used. 

Frying and broiling are the quick- 
est and easiest ways of cooking the 
meat but the cuts should be from the 
loin, rib chops or the ham. For the 
purpose, the meat should be pounded 
somewhat—not hacked or chopped 
but thumped a bit with a hammer, 
the back of an axe or a clean, smooth 
rock. Cooking should be done over a 
bed of coals, such as hardwood makes; 
never over a flame. For broiling, 
however, the meat should be seared 
over a flame to prevent the juices 
from oozing out and being wasted be- 
fore the cooking really begins, in 
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which case your venison will taste 
about the same as a well-seasoned 
piece of saddle-leather—and some- 
times just about as tender. 


Broiling is the preferable method of 
cooking for it preserves the flavor of 


the meat and improves its digest- 
ibility. That is, it is ; 
preferable ascompared rr 
with frying. Roasting, (ak 5 
however, is better than to. , 
either. Wow 
Suspend the roast 


in front of a good hardwood fire. Turn 
it often. Catch the drippings in a 
pan placed on the ground and baste 
the roast frequently with the drip- 
pings. Use the drippings for gravy 
when serving the roast. If you do a 
good job of this, you will know what 
real venison tastes like. 

Venison should be cooked to about 
the same stage as a steak is cooked 
when you order a “tenderloin, med- 
lum rare” in a good restaurant. It 
should not be over-cooked and it 
should not be quite rare. 


O roast venison in the kitchen, 

wipe the meat off with a damp 
cloth—do not wash it. Salt and pep- 
per the meat and place it on the rack 
of your roaster. Place a little water 
beneath for basting purposes but do 
not let the water touch the meat. 
Have the oven fairly hot. Put in your 
venison and after a few minutes, when 
the meat has exuded some drippings, 
start basting the roast. Continue to 
do so at ten minute intervals until the 
meat is nearly done. You can time 
the roasting a little more rapidly than 
if the roast were mutton and a little 
slower than if it were beef. About 
twenty minutes before the roast is 
done, sift it sparingly with flour and 
OTaVyY. 


also sift some flour into the V 
After this baste the roast with but 
Currant jelly is just about the best 
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sauce in the world to serve with this. 

To broil venison, either at home or 
in camp, first rub your broiler with 
fat. Pick out a loin cut if you can, 
but any of the steak chops are fine 


for broiling. Wipe with a damp 
cloth. Give a chop or steak of aver- 
age thickness fifteen minutes over 
the fire, then onto a hot platter with 
it, and use butter, salt and pepper 
to taste. 

Venison may also be fried in bacon 
at the campfire or on the most 
modern electric range, to say nothing 
of all the good old reliable kitchen 
equipment in between. Slice four 
strips of bacon about a quarter of an 
inch thick. Fry them in an iron pan. 
Cut one and a half pounds of venison 
thin and in small pieces. Put this in 
the hot bacon grease and salt and 
pepper it. Stir with a fork frequently. 
Cook until well done. After removing 
venison and bacon, a delicious gravy 
can be made from the residue by 
adding flour and water. 

Venison cutlets are not properly a 
camp dish. Trim slices of loin cutlets 
three quarters of an inch thick. Salt 


and pepper them and after giving 
them a coat of olive oil or some other 
good salad oil, roll them in bread- 
crumbs. Broil about six or seven 
minutes and when ready to serve 


dress each with a slice of butter. These 
are very hard to take, I assure you ! 
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WHAT ABOUT 
BRIC-A-BRAC? 


RIC-A-BRAC consists of curious, antique or miscel- 
~ laneous objects of an artistic kind, and includes odd 
knicknacks and sundry articles which seem to collect 
around a home. In many homes they may be compared 
to barnacles on the bottom of a ship: the older it 1s the 
larger the collection. And just as barnacles are scraped 
off a ship’s bottom, so should a house be given a thorough 
going over from time to time, and the unnecessary dust- 
collecting bric-a-brac eliminated. A list of the articles 
which might well be taken out of the average home would 
perhaps hurt the sensibilities of certain persons who mis- 
take fussiness for homelikeness or who revel in the bizarre 
rather than the artistic. Such a list would include imita- 
tion plants and flowers; sea shells and seaweed; horsehair 
ornaments under glass domes; china cats or dogs nestling 
in silk pillows placed on the floor; ribbon bows on backs 
of chairs, electric light fixtures, or picture frames; imita- 
tion fruit, stuffed birds or animals. 
Bibelots are small decorative articles of virtu and as 
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Edgar Harrison Waileman, 
Los Angeles Authority on 
Home Furnishing, Discusses 
the Selection of Decorative 
Accessories for the Home 


such have merit, but here again, too 
many of them spoil any decorative 
scheme. 

Objets d’art comprise articles of real 
artistic worth, irrespective of price, 
but they must have good line, form, 
color or some quality which allows 
them to be classified under this head- 
ing. 

The owner of a certain house re- 
cently built in a western city planned 
a large closet expressly to take the 
overflow of ornaments. His idea is to 
have on view only a few at a time, and 
to make a change every two or three 
weeks. When I heard of his scheme I 
thought it an excellent idea but won- 
dered how he would manage to have 
the wedding gifts his rich aunt had 
given him on display when she called. 
In answer to my query he explained 
that his wife has an excellent memory 
regarding gifts and donors, and as 
they usually know when relatives are 
coming, the right things are always in 
place when they arrive. 

It is certainly a perplexing problem 
to know what to do with the various 
gifts for the home which come from 
well intentioned but misguided people. 
Many a room has been ruined by a 
bad picture, an ugly ornament, a 
gaudy pillow or an atrocious lamp 
shade. Eliminate such questionable 
articles. Better risk wounding the 
feelings of the donor than constantly 
to sacrifice your own peace of mind 
and offend the good taste of your 
style-conscious friends. 

Decorative accessories naturally 
form part of a home furnishing 
scheme. They should, therefore, be 
selected carefully for a specific pur- 
pose and place. Vases may be purely 
decorative, chosen for their artistic worth to decorate the 
object on which they are placed, as well as the room itself; 
or they may be both decorative and utilitarian, that is to 
hold flowers, or to serve some other useful purpose. 


. . attention should be given to relative pro- 
portions when an object is placed on mantel shelf, 
table or any other piece of furniture. A large, heavy lamp 
is out of place on a small, frail looking table, and a deli- 
cate bud vase is lost on the grand piano. Articles should 
also be similar in texture; therefore, smooth, polished 
ornaments should be associated with surfaces of that 
finish, just as hand wrought iron work with a rust finish 
belongs with primitive furniture, rough texture rugs and 
coarse textiles. 

From the vast assortment of decorative ornaments 
gathered in all parts of the world and shown in our 
modern stores, many things of real merit may be selected. 
Foremost, because of its adaptability, is Chinese art 
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which can be used in any home, large or small. 
Unique articles are made of china, glass, metal 
and other materials, and can be obtained in all 
sizes, in plain colors or figured, in rough or 
smooth finishes. For finer homes many beau- 
tiful and costly articles are available, such as 
antique porcelain, jade and crystal figures, in- 
tricate ivories and semi-precious stones. 
Besides these there are many Chinese tex- 
tiles which may be used with discretion for 
wall hangings, table scarfs, piano throws and 
other purposes, to give life and color to a room. 
Another cosmopolitan article is the glass 
vase, imported today from most European 
countries as well as from Mexico and the 
Orient. Equally good glassware is made in our 
own country. Its versatility is noteworthy for 
it also comes in many colors and textures. 
Flowers with long elegant stems are often dis- 
played to best advantage in simple glass vases. 


UCH could be written about Dresden 

china, Capo di Monte ware, Sevres 
porcelain, majolica, and other historical odjers 
d art, but let us rather confine ourselves to 
the placement of these things in the home. 

The mantel shelf demands careful consider- 
ation. It should be the center of interest in 
the living room, and yet it is so often disfig- 
ured by an accumulation of bric-a-brac that it 
becomes a catch-all for odds and ends depos- 
ited there by every mem- 
ber of the family. The av- 
erage mantel shelf needs 
but three articles: a good 
looking center piece and 
an object at either end. 
If the shelf seems some- 
what bare, two or three 
additional ornaments 
may be used. Change 
the decoration of the 
mantel shelf at intervals; 
try other vases, candle- 
sticks or ornaments, not 
only here but elsewhere 
in the house. 

Open bookshelves or 
the ever popular hang- 
ing shelves frequently 
look better when not 
packed tightly with 
books. Intersperse the 
volumes with ornaments 
used as book-ends, and 
note the result. Books, 
apart from their value as 
reading material, are dec- 
orative in themselves and 
should be so used. A 
house without books is empty indeed, but what shall we 
say of that guest room which is even devoid of the aver 
age hotel volume? Put a row of good looking books on 
top of the chest of drawers, select two or three choice 
volumes for the table, and your guest room seems to say, 
“You are welcome, linger awhile, rest and read. 

Pillows have their place in the decorative scheme of a 
home. Colorful pillows will rejuvenate a dull, lifeless 
taupe mohair sofa and often make it more comfortable. 
Pillows may be correctly used for the day, bed, chaise 
longue, window seat and porch hammock. They should, 
of course, be covered with appropriate material. It has 
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Decorative 
objectsmingled 
with the books 
add interest 


Youcaneasily 
tell that this 
is a man’s 
special corner 


been customary to place very decorative 
silk and satin pillows on the floor, in front 
of the fireplace or sofa, or standing up 
against the piano leg, lamp or table. This 
should not be done. In the first place, 
most of these pillows with their imitation 
flowers, ribbon French dolls or 
hand-painted decorations, are terrible ex 
amples of art, and secondly, they serve no 


bow S. 


useful purpose on the floor. If you wish to 
have a floor cushion, that is a different 
matter, and your wish may be gratified by 
purchasing an upholstered cushion, such 
as the English hassock, made expressly to 
- but show your good taste 


SARKER BROS 


use on the floor 
as well as your good sense by discarding these out-of-date 
gew-Zaws. 
‘ Table mats, runners and scarts come und 
but the trend today is away from fussy, 


decoratives, 


ist collecting 


covers. The smart new tables with be autiful topsdonot need 
anvthing to hide their beauty. A scarf o1 throw may be 
used on a grand piano and an upri rht piano may have a 
runner across the top, though this shoul t have fringe 
or flounces that hang over the front or down the sides. 

The final touch for all rooms ts given by th  introduc- 
tion of natural flowers. They lor and life, creat 
ing an unfailing atmosphere of harm and hospitality. 
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The Simplest Way 
‘To Build a Water Garden 


ERHAPS you are one to whom 

the idea of building a rock garden 
suggests the moving of endless loads 
of dirt and rocks until you are over- 
whelmed with the vision of the work 
involved. The bogey of providing 
crevices for the tiny roots, moraines 
for drainage, lime, loam and various 
fertilizers, while essential in the build- 
ing of a large garden, need not deter 
you from having a small corner in the 
back yard devoted to the culture of 
many of the varieties which are easy 
to grow. Most rock plants are hardy 
little individuals, and though they 
may prefer special treatment in the 
form of soil, sunlight or moisture, 
nearly all will grow under ordinary 
garden conditions. A small amount of 
expense and a proportionate amount 
of work will give you a start in this 
fascinating branch of gardening cover- 
ing all varieties from bog plants to 
alpines. Once you build a home for 
the little fellows, the very next season 
will see you planning to enlarge it as 
the rock garden field seems unlimited 
and is easily adjusted to any size 
purse. 

The location of your garden spot 
should demand your attention first. 
It should be where it will at least have 
the afternoon sun and, if possible, all 
day. A space about ten feet square 
will be plenty. 

Dig a hole as shown in drawing 
“A,” the long axis being about 7 feet 
in length and the shorter 6 feet. The 
depth to be at least 1 foot 3 inches at 
the center, gradually sloping to the 
edges like a bowl, as shown in the sec- 
tional drawing. The two small circles 
indicate holes to be dug which, when 





Rocks — 


by 
H. M. Flemming 


finished, will serve as receptacles for 
water lilies or other aquatic plants. 

Throw the dirt to the edge of the 
excavation, forming a mound which 
will be a home for those plants requir- 
ing a drier situation. Before placing 
the concrete, the surface of the exca- 
vated portion should be firmly 
tamped or pounded with the shovel 
to prev -nt cracks forming in the con- 
crete duc to uneven settlement. 

You are now ready for the concrete, 
and will require % yard of gravel, 4 
yard of sand, and 3 sacks of cement 
for the job. But before you can start, 
build a mixing box as shown in draw- 
ing ““B,” which can be made of odds 
and ends of lumber and should be 
about 3 feet square. This will hold 
two buckets of gravel, one of sand, 
and a half bucket of cement, which is 
a good proportion for your mixture. 

Empty the gravel in the box, then 
over it spread the sand and cement. 
After mixing these thoroughly by 
turning with the shovel, form a de- 
pression in the center. 

Pour about half a bucket of water 
into this depression, and by shoveling 
from the edges toward the center the 
water can be mixed without allowing 
it to run off the boards. Add more 


water if necessary but be careful not 
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to add too much, as that will cause 
the mixture to run. A fairly dry mix 
is easier to handle and is just as 
effective. 

In placing the concrete in the pool, 
first place the floors of the water lily 
holes and allow to stand at least 
twenty minutes. Anything cylindrical 
in shape, about 1 foot in diameter, 
will do asa form for the holes provid- 
ing it is strong enough to support the 
sides. A glazed crock makes a good 
form and it is easy to remove when 
the concrete has set. Start the floor of 
the pool proper from the edges of the 
lily pits, and working toward the 
outer rim, spread the concrete about 
3 inches thick. Smooth the surface 
with a small trowel, dipping it in 
water occasionally to keep the cement 
from adhering to it. The mixture, as 
you near the sloping sides, should es- 
pecially be mixed with very little 
water so it will not run as it ap- 
proaches the vertical. If possible, 
rocks should be placed around the 
edges to give a more natural appear- 
ance. 

A day or more later a wall of bricks, 
as shown, can be laid to form a section 
for the bog plants. The bricks will 
allow moisture to penetrate into this 
section. 

No inlet nor outlet has been pro- 
vided in the pool as it has been kept 
as simple as possible. It can easily be 
filled with the hose, or for emptying, 
the hose will again serve as a syphon. 

The mound formed by the dirt will 
provide a home for about fifty plants, 
and if some weather beaten rocks are 
available, they may be placed in the 
mound. (See drawing at the left.) 


The completed pool and rockery 








The Rock 


Dear Garden Friends:-- 


O many of you have written 

me asking what alpines thrive 
in California and Southwest rock 
gardens, I have decided to answer 
you through our own West Coast 
home, garden and outdoor maga- 
zine—SunsET. Many of you 
have asked particularly about 
drought-resistant alpines, so most 
of my letter will be devoted to dis- 
cussing those varieties which will 
thrive with comparatively little 
moisture. 

First of all, I should say that 
the most important thing to be 
considered about rock gardens in 
any locality is the soil and its 
preparation. I have found that 
alpines are not so particular about 
the amount of sunshine or shade 
they get as they are about their 
rooting medium—just as in the 
rearing of children, environment 
is the important factor. 


fe ING that your rock 
garden has been constructed 
and that you have left ample 
pockets for the plants, our first 
thought is to fill those pockets 
with the right rooting medium. 
Even if you have already pre- 
pared the soil pockets, it may be 
advisable to remove the soil this 
fall and refill the pockets with a 
better mixture, such as the fol- 
lowing: 

Take a copious amount of chip- 
rock (the small rock chips that 
are used for road construction) 
and if this cannot be procured, 
small size pea gravel will do; mix 
with this granulated peat moss, 
which has been soaked for at least 
two weeks in water, or otherwise 
broken down from the bale and 
soaked thoroughly each day until 
it is soft, pliable, and black, much 
as it would be when first taken 
from the peat bog. (This peat 
moss can be bought in bales from 
almost any seed store.) Add to 
this, good garden loam, and leaf 
mold or compost. If leaf mold 
and compost are not procurable, 
just use good, rich, deep loam, 
provided it is of a neutral rather 
than an acid tendency, and 
plenty of sand. The proportions 
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A Letter Krom 
Garden Lady 





Edith. Banghart 


E VER since Edith Banghart 

of Medina, Washington, 
visited California last winter 
with her marvelous collection of 
rock garden slides, she has been 
swamped with letters asking 
about drought-resistam alpines. 
Mrs. Banghart, busy with ser 
home and three children—to 
say nothing of her plant babies 
—could not answer all of these 
letters individually, and so she 
is answering them all at once 
in this article. 

When we tell you that Edith 
Banghart spent several years 
in the Agricultural Depart- 
ment of the British Columbia 
government, that she is a Fel- 
low of the Royal Horticultural 
Society of Great Britain, and 
that she has spent over twenty 
years in the study of alpines, 
you may think that the photo- 
graph above ts of one of Mrs. 
Banghart’s daughters—but tt 
isn’t-—THE Eptrors. 
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I suggest for California are one 
part chip-rock and sand, one part 
good rich loam or leaf mold, and 
two parts broken down peat moss. 
Don’t be afraid to use plenty of 
stones and sand, which with the 
peat moss will conserve moisture 
in the driest season. Alpines can 
be fairly well parched on top, but 
if their rooting medium is cool 
they will thrive and pull through 
many a warm spell. 

Another thing to be considered 
in a warm climate, which should 
be mentioned at this time, is the 
mulch in the springtime. In Cali- 
fornia and the Southwest I should 
suggest mulching about the first 
week in March. This mulch 
should consist of peat moss, old, 
well-weathered cow manure, and 
plenty af sand. Place this well 
around your plants after you have 
cultivated the soil, making a very 
thorough ground cover of it; this 
is another way of preventing 
evaporation and conserving the 
moisture during the summer 
months. The cow manure, how- 
ever, must be at least a year or 
two old. (I procure it two years 
in advance, so that it, too, is 
thoroughly broken down and all 
ingredients that would be in- 


jurious to alpines thoroughly 


washed and weathered out.) 
Presuming again that you have 
your rock garden planted, I am 
hoping you have provided it with 
the proper amount of dwarf 
shrubbery according to its size 
and dimensions. Nothing quite 
takes the place of dwarf shrub 
bery in the rock garden. The 
creeping Juniper (Juniperus pro 
cumbens) and some of the dwarf 
Pinus, and many of the dwarf 
cotoneasters, such as C. Aumifusa, 
and C. adpressa, do well in Cali- 
fornia. The dwarf azaleas which 
were blooming so luxuriantly 
when I was down there are lovely 
when planted in drifts in the rock 
garden; the heathers, so many 
lovely specimens of which I saw 
blooming in Miss Sessions’ gar- 
dens in San Diego, and very many 
other types of dwarf evergreens 
are splendid means of providing a 
little shade which is much needed. 
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Postscripts 


RDINARILY the rock 
garden should be built 
away from large trees. In hot, 
dry climates, however, shade 
a part of the day is of benefit. 
The pockets in which alpines 
are to be planted should vary 
in size and shape — some 
should be small and some 
large enough to accommodate 
large groupings. 


Fill these pockets with a mix- 
ture of chipped rock (or 
gravel); leaf mold (or rich 
garden loam); peat moss, and 
sand. 


Plant drooping varieties at 
the top of the rocks to droop 
over. Group the small, low- 
growing varieties on the level, 
three to five plants in a group- 
ing. Fill chinks and crevices 
with saxifrages. 


In planting rock plants do not 
set the rampant types near 
small choice varieties. If you 
do, you will soon have noth- 
ing but the former. 





The genistas (Broom family), many 

of which are especially drought-resist- 
ant, are also particularly nice for the 
rock garden. Genista prostrata, and 
Genista sagittalis, with its peculiarly 
winged foliage, are unsurpassable. 
Then we have the lewisias which are 
especially adapted to southern climes, 
and are among the loveliest of all 
alpines. The silenes, many varieties 
of which the Sierra and Lower Cas- 
cades boast, are nice for the warm 
rock garden. Silene hookeri from 
southern Oregon is a fine one. It 1s 
difficult to imagine a daintier group- 
ing than the combination of four or 
five lovely specimens of Silene hookeri, 
with its beautiful pink coloring, grow- 
ing with the glorious blue of the Pent- 
stemon rattant minor. 

The pentstemons are another family 
that will thrive under any sunny con- 
dition as long as they have a cool deep 
medium for their roots. For another 
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satisfying effect try grouping Pent- 
stemon barrettae with a few clumps of 
Aster yunnanense, which hails from 
far off Thibet. This is one of the 
loveliest combinations J know. An- 
other happy and friendly combination 
of which I am especially fond is the 
refreshing pink of the Dianthus caesius 
grandiflora and the blue of Veronica 
dubia prostrata. Give these two friend- 
ly species plenty of room and you can- 
not imagine how pleased you will be 
with them in a year or two. 

The helianthemums, or rock roses, 
are drought-resistant, and there are 
many beautiful forms these days that 
are a great improvement on the old 
small flowered types of a few years 
ago. We have the large-flowered 
pinks with gray foliage, large flowered 
yellows with gray foliage, the double 
yellows, double oranges, large-flow- 
ered salmon, and whites, and a lovely 
new shade of crimson which is espe- 

cially beautiful. Try a grouping of 

yellow rock roses and the dainty 
little sky-blue Linum alpinum for an 
effect that is most refreshing. 

The aethionemas are another type 
of rock plant appropriate for a dry 
location, whose very name implies 
the nature of their being. ethio 
means scorch, so one could not go 
wrong in making a special hobby of 
collecting the aethionemas. One 
lovely type is 4. grandiflorum, and 
A. pulchellum is good; both are clear 
pinks, and it is hard to find anything 
nicer than the lovely imported hybrid 
from Miss Wilmott’s English gar- 
den, Aethionema warley rose, which 
is good both in bloom and out, as 


The photograph at top of 
page shows a sunny corner 
of Mrs. Banghart’s rock gar- 
den planted to Aethionemas. 
At left is an idea for an out- 
door fireplace incorporated in 
the wall of a canyon garden 
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the twiggy, compact, gray foliage is 
itself an asset in the rock garden. 

The alyssums are drought-resist- 
ant, as are also some of the campanu- 
las. The little Campanula garganica 
and C. muralis are not averse to a 
high, dry, and lofty position in the 
rock garden. Don’t forget that the 
artemesias lend softness, and _ their 
foliage is an especially nice foil for 
other plants of a more vivid nature. 

The iris are legion in California and 
the Southwest. Many of our most 
beautiful hybrids and alpine species 
come from the mountains or sub- 
alpine regions of the Coast, so they 
could be used to great advantage 
either in meadow effect, or as a high 
drift in the offing, provided you give 
their roots and rhizomes a cool medium 
that will tide them over the dry spell. 
Tris stylosa and some of the bulbous 
types, such as J. susiana, and many 
of the pumila are very beautiful. 

Another combination I have had 
in mind ever since I saw Convolvulus 
mauritanicus blooming in Beverly 
Hills Nurseries, is to combine it with 
the lovely drought-resistant rock 
plant, Malvestrum coccineum. This 
also has gray foliage, and with the 
clear blue of the convolvulus, the 
rose madder blooms of the malves- 
trum are delightful. And speaking 
again of campanulas, I want to tell 
you of the most beautiful specimens 
of Campanula isophylla \ have ever 
seen. These were in the lovely be- 
gonia gardens of Mr. and Mrs. Rob- 
inson, of Rosecroft, San Diego. Mr. 
Robinson thinks this campanula 
should be grown in partial shade and 


Above, the author’s grouping 
of Pentstemon Barrettae and 
Aster Lunvanuese. At right a 
farm home rock garden on 
the Tuton Division, Yakima 
project, Washington. A few 
years ago this was sagebrush 
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given a goodly amount of moisture. 
No doubt this is true in Southern Cali- 
fornia, but in its native habitat, which 
is sunny Italy, it grows along all the 
high mountain ridges in fullest sun. 

My space is limited, and I have not 
mentioned all the sun loving alpines, 
by any means, but while there is yet 
time I should like to encourage rock 
garden enthusiasts to become ac- 
quainted with the saxifrages, espe- 
cially the encrusted types, and also to 
say a good word for the sedums. Noth- 
ing is quite so beautiful as a sedum 
edging for an informal little pathway. 
It may also be used to fill in the bare 
spots between stepping stones in your 
rock garden. With so very many 
varieties to choose from, it is hard to 
say just which are the favorites, but 
one can’t go wrong in bringing into 
his garden the little Sedum dasy- 
phyllum, which gives a soft mass of 
lovely color (Continued on page 53 
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Postscripts 


BY placing all types of rock 
plants that seed freely as 
low down in the rock garden 
as possible, there will be fewer 
seedlings to remove. 


To keep your flowers bloom- 
ing, a constant effort should 
be made to cut off all dead 
flower heads. A good mulch 
in early spring will also help 
to promote new growth. 


Soak the rock garden thor- 
oughly once a week and then 
sprinkle lightly every after- 
noon after the heat of the day 
is passed. 


Trim up your rock garden 
periodically. By this I do not 
mean ruthlessly cutting back, 
but rather simply trimming 
the plant back far enough to 
keep it within bounds and not 
trespassing on some less ro- 
bust neighbor. 


Don't forget that alpines need 
food. An occasional applica- 
tion of sheep guano or com- 
mercial fertilizer is beneficial. 
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A street view of the 
cottage. Below a plan 
of house and garden 
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A Bungalow 
~ Built Around the Garden 


Webber and Spaulding, Architects 


HEN Walter Webber and Sumner Spaulding of Los Angeles 
designed the house shown on these pages for Dr. Herbert A. 
Ford of that city, the special problems confronting them were 
to build compactly, combining dignity with comfort on a 
small city lot; and to design the house so that as much of it 
as possible would be built around the garden. A careful 
study of these photographs, together with the plan, will show 
how interestingly the architects have handled these special 
problems. 

A broad and simple facade with roof of hand split shakes is 
presented to the front. Within, the house faces the garden, 
the living room opening out across a small patio to a pleasant 
little garden sheltered by a five-foot fence with shrubs along 
the street side. Entertaining, dining and living center in and 
around the patio; large glassed doors in deep reveals make the 
garden an intimate part of the rooms within. 

The interior of the house with its ceiling of pine and walls of 
smoothly troweled “California Stucco” plaster, is simple and 
dignified. In the living room, open book shelves adorn the 
wall while paneled doors permit the books to be kept under 
lock and key if desired. Hand-made tiles with waxed surface 
floor the entry and are level with the stoop outside. A corner 
fireplace leaves other walls free for furniture; a tile border of 
California Faience tile gives color to frame the opening to the 
hearth. 

By studying the floor plan it will be seen that the architects 
have placed the master bedroom and dressing room adjacent 
to the entry so that guests may enter and remove their wraps, 
shielded from the living room. The second bedroom adjoining 
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the laundry is so designed that it may serve for a 
member of the family, or for the maid. The third 
bedroom is at the rear of the house and opens onto 
the terrace and the garden. The kitchen is compact 
and conveniently arranged, opening into the dining 
room and the laundry. Although this house is small 
and unassuming, it permits the dwellers to live with 
dignity and in considerable elegance. 

Mr. Ralph D. Cornell, landscape architect, is re- 
sponsible for the delightful garden. Shrubbery 
around the exterior wall affords privacy at the win- 
dows and makes the house a part of the lawn leading 
up to the entry. In the rear a lawn stretches out from 
the patio with a flower garden to the left. Native 
shrubs have been grouped along the fence, and potted 
plants stand about on tiles; peppers drying on the 
walls lend an air of domesticity and charm. The 
house facing west brings the morning sun into the 
garden and the bedrooms, and leaves the patio cool 
in the afternoon when shade is desirable. 

The patio is not only a very attractive place for 
afternoon teas and garden bridge parties, but when 
hung with gay Japanese lanterns makes a festive 
setting for evening affairs. It may also be used for 
intimate little luncheons or leisurely breakfasts. 

At an approximate cost of $10,000 the architects 
have built into this home, comfort, dignity, beauty, 
accomplishing interesting results on a small city lot; 
charm has been imparted to every line and surface. 


Large doors lead from the 
house to the patio mak- 
ing the garden a part of 
the living room beyond 





One end of the living room 
showing the book shelves 
with their paneled doors. 
Note theinteresting ceiling 
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Transporting ‘The 
Outboard Motor 


ESIGNED especially for motor 

campers and auto tourists, is the 
folding outboard motor. When folded 
and packed in its case, it might be 
mistaken for a mandolin, yet it 1s 
sturdy and powerful enough to push a 
light rowboat 10 or 12 miles an hour 
all day long. 

These motors may be carried on an 
automobile with very little inconve- 
nience. The manufacturers can supply 
a running-board trunk which will 
carry the motor safely, but since mo- 
tor campers usually utilize all the 
running-board space for their neces- 
sary camping paraphernalia, it is 
better to find a place not ordinarily 
occupied. Outboard motors can be 
carried on specially designed brackets 
attached to the front or to the rear of 
the car; but the best all-around place, 
in view of tthe prevalent design of 
automobiles, is suspended from the 
spare tire. Practically every current 
model car carries the “spare” in wells 
in the front fenders. A small piece of 
board, two metal hooks, and a strap, 
are all the requisites needed. The 
sketch shows the construction of this 
carrying bracket. The motor can be 
held vertically or at a slant, as is best 
suited to the individual car. When 
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carrying the motor in this way, en- 
close it in a snug fitting, dust-proof 
cover. Old auto top material will 
make a good cover. Light-weight 
canvas—untreated—is not dust-proof. 
Dust is finely divided grit; grit is a 
motor’s Nemesis. Safeguard your 
motor! 

If the motor protrudes more than 
three inches beyond the edge of the 
running board, it must not be carried 
on the left side of a car. The motor 
vehicle laws of some states prohibit 
projection on the left side, but permit 
a reasonable amount on the right side, 
so when using this suggested device 
for transporting your outboard motor, 
be sure that your adaptation of it 
comes within the laws of your state. 

Of course an outboard motor with- 
out a boat is valueless. However, 
there are a number of portable fold- 
ing boats on the market, some adapt- 
able for use with an out- 
board motor. These have 
a rigid keel and spring- 
steel ribs, and are very 
seaworthy. Considering 
theirstrength of construc- 
tion and their capacity, 
they fold into very small 
bulk, and can be carried 
on the running board of 
any car. 
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Protective Cover 
For Suitcases 
“rTSHE WIFE” prides herself in the 


possession of several expensive 
traveling bags, and whenever she 
takes these on an auto trip, the fear 
that they will become chafed and 
bruised is a constant source of worry. 
However, I found-a way to eliminate 
her uneasiness, by making canvas 
cases to fit over her “priceless” suit- 
cases, as shown in the sketch below. 
The material used was 8-ounce 
brown canvas, and the pattern was 
laid out as shown. A rather novel fea- 
ture of the case is the use of hookless 
fasteners at the ends. I obtained 
these from a pair of my worn-out 
hiking boots. The top flap was held 
with a glove fastener. 
_Not only did this cover serve its 
protective purpose well, but it was 
also a rather attractive looking job. 
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Mr. Cole has thoughtfully provided the 
above pattern for any others who may 
worry about their ‘‘priceless’’ suitcases, 
and in his drawing at the left, shows how 
simpleit is to transport an outboard motor 
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Fuchsias Are in Fashion 


An Old-fashioned 
Flower Returns to 
Pacific Coast Gardens. 
Learn How to Grow 
It Successfully From 
This Practical Article 


by 
Sydney B. Mitchell 


A\century AGO, the 
fuchsia was a very popu- 
lar plant in English gardens. 
It is said that its original intro- 
duction from South America 
was through a sailor, and that 
a London nurseryman, seeing 
this novel and astonishing 
flower in the window of his 
mother’s house, hastened to 
buy it. He later distributed 
plants at what would now seem 
a forbidding price. About the 
middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the fuchsia had great popularity 
and over five hundred varieties, a few 
species, more of them merely garden 
forms, were listed in catalogues. 
Even forty years ago this flower 
was still appreciated in the East, 
which is climatically little suited to it, 
and I remember as a boy in Montreal 
seeing my mother barter my father’s 
cast-off clothes for the young fuchsia 
plants which the French Canadian 
flower woman peddled thus from door 
to door. There they were merely 
summer bedding plants, though nice 
old ladies, carefu!. gardeners, some- 
times dug them up in fall, potted 
them, carried them over in the cellar, 
and put them out in the garden an- 
other year. 


LOWERS have had their times 

and their fashions. It is said that 
lilies have a recurring period of popu- 
larity each generation. Camellias 
were once our choicest flowers, and 
even now seem to be regaining some 
of their old-time esteem. The fuchsia 
from its ease of culture and hardiness 
seems to have even greater claims on 
the consideration especially of the 
gardener of coastal California. I am 
going to predict that it is due for a 
come-back, and blatantly to do what 
I can to bring that about, for I fer- 
vently hold that it is our best summer 
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Colorful, graceful, hardy—these are 
adjectives which apply to this lovely flower 


flowering shrub and that its com- 
moner culture will give color to our 
houses and gardens and interest to 
the dwellers therein. 

Why do I urge consideration of this 
flower on the gardeners of San Diego, 
Santa Monica, Santa Barbara, Mon- 
terey and San Francisco and other 
places in California where there are 
summer fogs? Because, first of all, 
along that coast most of the available 
fuchsias are perfectly hardy, real 
shrubs of yearly increasing size, with 
a flowering season from spring until 
Thanksgiving, sometimes even later, 
during all of which time they are clean 
and green and brightly spangled with 
their many-colored flowers, which 
often suggest in shape the long ear- 
rings as old-fashioned as themselves. 

Secondly, because, unlike many 
flowers, they do not demand their 
place in the sun, but are grateful for 
being planted where they face east, 
and even do astonishingly well when 
given only the north side of the house, 
where it is so hard to get anything to 
bloom. Trained flat against house 
walls, they can be grown in narrow 
borders, and, particularly where self 
rose or red flowered single varieties 
are used, they will give a wonderful 
splash of color, either low down or 
many feet up, depending on how they 
have been trained for effect desired. 
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Then, the huskier varieties, such 
as Fuchsia gracilis, can be used in 
generous plantings around the base of 
a house which needs tying to the 
ground, or these same types can be 
used for informal hedges or property 
division. The finer kinds may well be 
used in plantings by themselves, 
grown as bushes drooping to form the 
frame of a lawn, or they may be dotted 
in formal beds, cut back hard each 
winter, and provided with an under- 
planting of low spring flowers such 
as polyanthus primroses, forget-me 
nots or violas. 

Again, the great demand for pot 
plants on shaded patios gives just 
another opportunity for fuchsias to 
show their versatility, and if stan 
dards, that is plants trained to a single 
stem with a large flowering top, are 
wanted for formal places, they will 
cheerfully submit to this treatment. 

Granted that nearly all fuchsias 
have drooping flowers of somewhat 
similar style, that they are of pretty 
solid substance, perhaps a bit cold 
and never sweet scented, it must be 
acknowledged that there is very con 
siderable variety of shape, ranging 
from rather short double flowers with 
white corollas so ruffled that they sug 
gest ballet-dancers’ skirts, through 
| singles of inter- 
to the long, narrow, 


large small 


and 
mediate shape 
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clustered flowers of the single tri- 
phylla type. 

The color combinations are var- 
ied and unusual, often striking in 
their daring contrasts of purple 
corollas with red sepals, and ex- 
tending through plum and mauve, 
clear and soft pinks, salmon, ver- 
milion and all sorts of lovely reds, 
often in combination with white. 

In size they vary from big, blowsy 

doubles an inch across and twice as 
long to dainty little singles hardly 
half an inch in any direction. Their 
infinite variety should make fuchsias 
ideal collector’s flowers. You have 
only to pick a dozen sprays from a 
garden to become fascinated by them. 


S cut flowers their value is limited, 

for, like many shrub flowers, they 
fade quickly after the first day, but for 
a single occasion they can serve as de- 
lightful and unusual table decoration. 
Though not evergreens, most varieties 
losing their foliage about Christmas 
and getting a new supply in early 
March, their leaves are clean and of 
interesting shape and texture, and 
always are an excellent background 
for the flowers. 

What are their cultural demands, if 
one may use so strong a word of so 
patient a plant? Their most decided 
preference is for cool summers, hence 
their success along the Pacific coast. 
With this goes naturally their liking 
for some shade, the east or north side 
of a building, the edges of oak woods, 
or other places where they are not 
exposed to the full glare of the after- 
noon sun. They seem happiest in a 
temperature of between 50 and 60 
degrees, from which it is obvious that 
they are not good plants for the in- 
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Sunset News Item 
Sydney B. Mitchell, who ts responsible for this 
series on the growing of western flowers, returns 
this month from a nine months’ tour of European 


gardens. He will have much of interest to tell 
Sunset readers about Old-World gardens. 


Se 


Y 


terior valleys, where the summers are 
so warm. They love a cool root run 
and lots of water in summer,. though 
old established bushes 1n a cool place 
can get through our dry summers 
without any help from artificial water- 
ing. But give them lots of water 
when young, and if they get occa- 
sional soakings thereafter they will 
show it in increased vigor and flower- 
ing. It is for this reason that they do 
so well on the margins of lawns, where, 
incidentally, they also look very well. 

While never demanding rich soil, 
they greatly appreciate it, for they are 
hearty feeders and it is only reason- 
able that if the best results are wanted 
they be given each spring a mulch of 
rotted manure or a light digging in of 
commercial fertilizer. In their case 
there is only one other question to 
consider—pruning—and this will de- 
pend on what is wanted. If it is rea- 
sonably compact bushes of a few feet 
in height, each winter when they are 
dormant cut back all branches to 
within a few inches of the heavy main 
stems, and remove old wood as you 
would do with roses. This will result 
in a lot of young, vigorous growth and 
a profusion of flowers. If flat plants 
are desired, as a substitute for climbers 
against house walls, fasten a few of 
the main stems to the walls, encour- 
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age top growth, and cut out and 

discourage low branching. 

If standards are wanted, retain 
only a main stem and rub of all 
buds on it up to where a head is 
wanted; then pinch out the top to 
stimulate its spreading. For bed- 
ding plants, cut back all but the 
main stems and leave only a foot 
or so of them above ground. In 
colder sections, or where the more 

tender varieties are grown, the frost 
will sometimes kill down all the tops, 
especially if they are young and green, 
but do not hastily assume that the 
plants are dead, for they will very 
often send out new, vigorous shoots 
from below the surface and will grow 
into flowering bushes again the same 
year. In some parts of England they 
are practically herbaceous plants, and 
doubtless it is worth trying to grow 
them as such in those places where 
their tops die back but it is not cold 
enough to kill the roots. 

Where the winters are too severe, 
it is best to dig them up in the fall, 
pot them up, and carry them over 
until spring in a dry cellar, then re- 
plant them again. Fuchsias have been 
carried along for years in that way, 
increasing in size each year. 


HERE are ways in which the ama- 
teur can get new fuchsias or in- 
crease his stock. You may buy the 
plants, or they can be raised from 
seed—when you can get it, which is 
not often through American seeds- 
men—sown in flats in early spring and 
the little plants bedded out where 
they will generally flower the same 
season. We ought to do more of this, 
particularly if we get our own seed as 
a result of crossing varieties in our 
own gardens. 

To get new plants of 
any existing kind, prop- 
agate from cuttings, 
either in midwinter or in 
spring and summer. The 
easiest way is the winter 
practice, where you make 
cuttings of strong, well 
ripened wood, twelve or 
eighteen inches long, sev- 
ering them just below a 
joint and planting about 
two-thirds of the length 
underground, preferably 
in sandy soil and partial 
shade. If the soil is 
heavy or sticky, put a 
(Continued on page 57 


In the article on page 15 
the author describes the 
garden of Mrs. William 
Hinckley Taylor, president 
of the San Francisco Gar- 
den Club. Descriptions or 
photographs cannot do her 
lovely garden justice, but 
here is just a glimpse of it 
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The Western Book Shelf 


Conducted by A. Marshall Harbinson 




























Home and roaming is not a bad 

idea for a book page. Attached as 
we are to our homes there are times when 
it is good for usand our homes too—to 
get away from them. The best part of a 
trip may be the homecoming, but next 
best is the trip itself. New scenes, new 
faces, and new ideas play their part in 
setting our own house in order when 
we return after a few weeks of ab- 
sence. 

A place seen without a book is 
only half seen. The casual tran- 
sient eye of a visitor cannot see 
the colorful history of a country; 
it cannot see its legends. So, 
then, if you would enjoy your 
trip to the full, read a book written in prose touched with 
about it first; steep yourself Pe OL an beauty and whimsy, it is no 
in the traditions and lore of ae ee Ss & wonder that “Sitka, Portal 
the place you are going to aay = To Romance” is a delight- 
visit. Main Street of a ful book. 
ghost town in the West Miss Willoughby does 
will not mean much to not write only of her own 
you unless you know reminiscence of Alaska. 
that once the street She has a nose for find- 
pulsed with life, life ing quaint, unusual 
rich in romance and characters who can tell 


adventure; that its ; a lively tale or two, 
Barrett Willoughby, whose romance and her gift for deline- 


dust was sprinkled . of Alaska is reviewed on this page ; ; 
with gold from nearby mines; that. ating these characters is altogether 
here men lived and fought and charming. She makes the reader 
loved in their fashion and died. A book brings it to life. wish that he could bump into old Jim Brandon some day. 
Of course, if for some reason or other you may not Always the reader sees Alaska through human eyes. From 
travel, a book is an outlet of immeasurable value. the saloon keeper with his hut and his hens and his volley 
Slumped down in your favorite chair with the light just of swear words, Miss Willoughby goes to the cabin of a 
right over your left shoulder, you can wander far. Ona _ Russian priest. Tea with Father Andrew is delicious— 
rainy evening or when the sun is too hot to venture com- even to the reader. Philosophy and reminiscences are 
fortably out of doors, you can pick up a travel book and charmingly exchanged. So, then, if you would pass 
harken to that always thrilling call, ‘‘All aboard!” through portals to romance, if you would see Alaska both 
“Sitka, Porta To Romance,” by Barrett Willoughby, young and old through the eyes of real people, if you 
(Houghton Mifflin, $3.00) is a provocative item on our would see Alaska artistically rather than photographically 
itinerary this month. Readers need no introduction to presented, read Barrett Willoughby’s “Sitka. 
Barrett Willoughby as an author of fiction that has a way ao oa 
of stirring the emotions. Readers of Sunser for years ECOND on our itinerary of travel books this month is 
past will recall that her name has appeared in these pages. “Roaminc Tue Rockies,” by John T. Faris (Farrar 
Indeed, Sunset bought and published her first story years and Rinehart, $3.00). Mr. Faris has almost a score of 
ago. For that matter, do readers need any introduction travel books to his credit and has learned the knack of 
to Alaska? Well, yes, for Sitka as seen by this author is _ putting his observations into readable form. He has also 
something else again. am spent years in the amazing country about wW hich this boc ok 
When she was a child, Miss Willoughby would sit with is written. An opinion that should be of weight to those 
her two little brothers on the edge of the cabin of her readers who would roam the Rockies with ia eae is 
father’s ship and try to blow up a wind to fill the sails. expressed about the book by Horace M. \lbright, irec- 
In a solemn row the three youngsters, with puckered tor of National Park Service. Mr. potigh says in parts 
brows, would deliver the magic formula, “Blow, Devil, “Whena book on the National Parks and other oe 
blow!” From that time on her life has been filled with areas of the Rocky Mountains can ea use > eee te 
happy memories of Alaska; “. . memories of green bays even enthusiasm eon those : hose v a ray} : 
at evening when our schooner anchored in the reflection National Park work, it has to be good! ere is lit 
on the shore so close that we could see how deep and canaddtothat. | ns ane 
limpid were the eyes of the friendly deer that came down Told in clear flowing narrative ar Bs ay ae Born 
to gaze at us. Times when the tide went out while we all stone, the Grand Canyon, Grand (Continued on page 42 
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slept and my father’s clipper-built Tyee, 
listing over on the sand, slyly spilled us 
out of our bunks. Times when strange 
ships sailed in to anchor near us at sun- 
set and, thrilling to their mystery, we 
youngsters climbed into a rowboat with 
Dad and went over to board them.” 
“. . . 1f my presentation of Alaska’s 
history is touched a bit with Celtic 
mysticism and romance, it is because 
my school-room was the after-deck 
of a schooner, the teacher my Irish 
father sitting on the water-cask 
spinning yarns and pointing out 
the places of their happening as 

we sailed along.”’ 
Seen through such eyes and 
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Bridge Breakfasts 
Grow 1n Favor 


by 
Doris Hudson Moss 


Lat E summer days encourage se olitiae, adenk’ Geena eee It is wise to remember that appe- 
the western hostess to entertain PROM THE STEWART STUDIOS tites are capricious in the morning and 

her friends. Conversation, it is true, that simple flavors are the best choice for 

centers around vacations and trips, yet one the first meal of the day. 

cannot travel all the time, and always there are WV I suspect that when a rather late breakfast hour 

enough of one’s friends at home to make a bridge is set, most guests indulge in a little preliminary 

foursome or a group for talk or sewing. It is delight- breakfast of rolls and coffee at home. They say, how- 


fully true that western hospitality admits no rules for ever, that the “perfect hostess presupposes nothing,’’ so 
entertaining, it acknowledges no limitations. How she supplies every breakfast need or tradition for her 
charmingly different, then, and how like the West, is the guests. 
fashion of asking friends to summer breakfast. Do you treasure Sunday morning breakfasts in your 
It would seem that the loveliness of a cool morningina household? We do in ours. A prettiest frock, a colorful 
flowery garden might well surround a happy and success- _ table cloth, shiniest and gayest of colored glassware, one’s 
ful party. And these breakfast parties range all the way best new recipe for waffles, gems, or omelet—isn’t it de- 
from the informal to the prettily formal where one uses lightful? A short time ago I asked friends to share this 
her best lace cloth or doily set, stemmed goblets, service joy with us and we breakfasted in the garden, picnic 
plates, and even sweetmeat dishes filled with jam and fashion—unhurried, cool, in delightfully talkative mood 
candies. Think of that—for breakfast! there in our “outdoor room” of blue larkspur, morning 
A formal breakfast table is shown on the opposite page. glories, roses, hollyhocks, and smooth turfed lawn. We 
One might well consider it ready for luncheon or dinner, brought an extension cord through the kitchen window 
but the food is different and beside the hostess’ chair and used a double socket on the end of it so that our large 
stands a serving table from which endless supplies of coffee urn might be made useful in the garden and that 
steaming coffee, tea, and cocoa are served in large size there might be, also, a connection for a grill. (Be sure 
cups. The glass jug on the table is filled with chilled your electric wiring will carry such a heavy load before 
orange juice which has been diluted with water but which you attempt this.) The grill held a double boiler of cocoa 
is unsweetened. Powdered sugar is passed with the fruit for the children. The picnic kit which we use on motor 
Juice. trips was pressed into service with its small fringed nap- 
These party breakfasts are sometimes quite elaborate kins and unbreakable cups and flatware. 
and take place between nine to twelve o’clock; the 
earlier the better on warm days that the heat may be ese breakfast was served on square individual serving 
avoided. For formal breakfasts fruit is served, always, trays with fitting compartment fibre plates. (See 
together with fruit juice. Finger bowls are placed before illustration at upper right on page 39.) These little trays 
the guests are seated and the fruit, chilled and more or and plates are new and very helpful as they help to elimi- 
less prepared, is passed. Larger fruits are served whole nate soiled dishes, yet they are solid and easy to hold as 
and berries are served on small plates, on their own well as very pretty. Folding card tables acted as serving 
leaves, if possible. Finger bowls are removed with the tables, covered with gayest Basque linen cloths. The 


fruit course. At least three courses are served for these guests served themselves, buffet fashion, and then seated 
early parties and sometimes a fourth course of fish pre- themselves informally about the garden, beneath the per- 
cedes the meat course. Any of the kippered fishes, or gola and the tea umbrella, and on the grass. On a table 
fresh or salt mackerel, are acceptable and permissible. near the one which held the hot beverages, there were 
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The Eighth in a Series of Articles 
Designed to Help Western Hostesses 


jugs of loganberry juice and of orange juice on a 
painted tray with small glasses by them. When the 
coffee was quite ready, I brought from the kitchen 
our aluminum turkey roaster which held the break- 
fast. There were individual omelets containing 
minced ham, baked in ovenglass ramekins. The 
omelets were placed in rows in the cavernous depths 
of the roaster to bake, and at the opposite end were 
buttered rolls, warmed to dainty perfection. There 
were, incidentally, both graham and white ones. 
When the roaster was emptied, more rolls were placed 
in it to warm in the oven for a second helping. And 
for dessert, there were filled cookies, hermits and 
candies. The cocoa in the double boiler was served 
with a lipped ladle and a pot of tea kept cozily warm 
in an Oriental-English tea basket. 

Breakfasts in esmmer are simply contrived with 
the kindly help of refrigeration. Most foods may be 
entirely or partially prepared the preceding day. In 
the menus on the following page I have marked such 
foods with asterisks and, as you notice, nearly all the 
foods are so marked! 

We have found that men do enjoy al fresco break- 
fasts. Usually, to business men, breakfast is just a 
preliminary to the rush to the office, and to be able to 
relax and to enjoy one’s friends on a summery morn- 
ing, out of doors, in cool leisure, is to them a real pleasure. 

Have you a reliable omelet recipe? Omelets are versa- 
tile because they make such a good basis for so many 
delicious dishes. Masked with a Spanish sauce, they are a 
hearty meal. Served with warm apricot and pineapple 
jam or with whole fresh berries, they are temptingly 
dainty. Folded to conceal a surprise such as minced ham 
with green peppers, browned almonds and ginger, small 
oysters or minced clams, they become even more inter- 
esting. There is a trick to making a good omelet and 
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SQUARE COMPARTMENT PLATE FROM GOLDBERG, BOWEN AND CO 
TEA UMBRELLA AND PICNIC KIT FROM THE WHITE HOUSE 


Sliced cantaloupe, minced ham omelet, bran muffins, 
jam and cocoa make a lovely picnic breakfast 


there are many kinds and many methods, but | will give 
you my recipe which is of a firm variety and “stands up” 
very well until it is served. I might add that this recipe 
was told to me by a good friend of the famous Oscar, chef 
of the old Waldorf in New York. A six-egg omelet should 
serve four persons. 
6 eggs, separated 1g cupful of flour 
11% teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
1 teaspoonful of salt 1 tablespoonful of melted butter 
14 cupful of cream or evaporated milk 
Beat the egg whites 
until very stiff. Beat 
the yolks until creamy, 
and add the flour 
with which the baking 
powder and salt have 
been sifted. Add the 
melted butter, which 


has been allowed to 
cool, and then the 
cream. Fold in the 
egg whites and mix 
thoroughly. Turn into 
a two-section omelet 


pan, into a frying pan, 
or into a baking dish. 
Be sure that the cook 


ing dish is well but 
tered. Place in a hot 
oven (400 degrees) un 
til the omelet. rises, 
then lower the heat t« 
low (325 degre es) and 


A porch breakfast may 
be beautifully formal 
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It takes wet weather to bring 
out the amazing difference be- 
tween Morton’s lodized Salt 
and other table salts. Made 
with cube-shaped crystals, 
which tumble off one another 
instead of sticking together 
like the flake crystals of ordi- 


nary salts, it pours as freely on | 
rainy days asondry. Further- | 
more, this better salt protects | 
children from simple goiter! | 
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bake until the omelet is firm. It is 
necessary to cook it very slowly or it 
will be raw inside. 

Do you make Egg Nests? Allow 
one egg to each service. Separate the 
eggs and beat the whites until very 
stiff, adding a bit of salt and pepper. 
Drop into buttered patty pans or 
ovenglass ramekins. Drop the egg 
yolks into the center of the whites and 
dot the yolks well with melted butter. 


|| Set the ramekins in a flat pan contain- 


ing hot water, and bake in a slow oven 
until the yolks are nearly firm. 

Eggs baked in tomatoes make a 
delicious side dish to serve at the 
formal breakfast. Hollow out the 
tomatoes, making cups, leaving the 
skin on. Salt and pepper them well 
and place some bacon fat or butter in 
them. Next drop an egg into each 
cup, dust with paprika, pepper, salt, 
minced parsley, and minced green 
pepper. Fill with cream sauce, cover 
with buttered crumbs, and bake about 
20 minutes at 375 degrees. Serve 
with cream sauce poured around the 
tomato cup. 

_ And here are some informal break- 
fasts that I am sure you will enjoy. 
| 

Orange juice, chilled. 

Eggs poached in cream on triangles of 
toast. 

Coffee, Tea, *Cocoa. 

Bran gems, Strawberry Jam, warm. 

—_2—— 
Sliced figs in cream with powdered sugar. 
Baked omelet with warm apricot and 
pineapple jam. 
*Biscuits, Coffee, Tea, *Cocoa. 
*Drop cookies and jumbles. 
—3= 

Cantaloupe or Persian melon, chilled. 

*Cooked cereal moulded in cups, served 
warm with sliced peaches around it, and 
with whole milk containing sugar, nutmeg, 
and vanilla. 

*Buttered French rolls, *Blackberry jelly. 

Coffee, Tea, *Cocoa. 


— = 
Orange juice, chilled. 
Broiled ham with fried eggs, on water- 


| cress. 


French toast with honey. 
Coffee, Tea, *Cocoa. 


pee a 
Pineapple juice, chilled; Chilled grapes, 


= | assorted kinds. 


Eggs baked slowly in. buttered patty pans, 
served with creamed chipped beef on toast 


| fingers. 


Corn bread, Warm apple sauce. 

Coffee, Tea, *Cocoa. 

*Ginger cookies. 

—_§— 

Grapefruit juice, chilled. 

Bran flakes with ripe loganberries, pow- 
dered sugar and cream. 

Ham and green pepper omelet, Poppy 
seed rolls, Orange marmalade. 

Coffee, Tea, *Cocoa. 


_ Here are three especially good 
formal breakfast menus. 
j= 
Whole ripe figs, passed to guests. (Use 
fruit knives and glass plates. Figs should 


be served warmed by the sun, not chilled). 


*Grapefruit juice, chilled; add carbonated 
water if desired. 
*Lamb chops, baked and frilled. *Po- 


tatoes in cream. 
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*Little biscuits, Honey, *Loganberry jam. 

Coffee, Tea, *Cocoa. 

*Danish pastry, Coffee bread, *Individual 
lemon pies. 


*Loganberry juice, chilled. 

Fruit cup of cantaloupe, cubed, with 
crushed pineapple. 

*Chicken Maryland, with gravy, bacon, 
and corn fritters. 

Baked potatoes, very hot. 

*Apple sauce, Muffins, *Raspberry short- 
cake (made with biscuits). 


ee 

Cantaloupe, chilled and filled with rasp- 
berries. (Pass powdered sugar). 

*Veal cutlets, breaded, baked, -and served 
in cream gravy with mushrooms, on toast 
rounds. 

*Dry rice timbales, Warm French bread 
in thin slices, buttered. 

Coffee, Tea, *Cocoa. Chilled orange juice. 

Waffles with honey or maple syrup. 

If you have an outdoor fireplace or 
grill, then you are fortunate. The fra- 
grance of wood smoke and frying 
bacon is well known in our West and 
we have found that it is quite as de- 
lightful in our garden as in high moun- 
tains. If there is outdoor cookery to 
be done, we women may well take 
lessons from the gentlemen of our 
family. Most men have a flair for 
managing frying pans and fires and 
display an eager and competent in- 
terest in the type of food usually pre- 
pared at an open fire, even though 
that fire be rather unromantically in 
sight of the back door of home. 

Small individual steaks adapt them- 
selves to outdoor breakfast cookery. 
The delicious thick slices of tender- 
loin or sirloin of beef cut into indi- 
vidual and boneless portions and 
shaped with a knife dipped in cold 
water are called fillets mignon. If 
broiled over coals they are as good as 
you may imagine. If they are cut 
quite small and marinated in French 
dressing for two hours, then fried 
quickly in butter they achieve a lus- 
cious flavor, especially if served with 
mushroom sauce. To make the sauce, 
add a little flour to the meat juice 
left in the pan, thin with water, add 
canned or fresh mushrooms, salt, pep- 
per, minced parsley, and alittle grated 
onion or onion salt. Serve around the 
fillets and garnish with quarters of 
fresh tomatoes. 

Pan broiled ham with eggs, apple 
sauce, and hot biscuit or cornbread 
makes a breakfast which has been 
popular in the West since covered 
wagon days. For outdoor use where 
one must balance plate, cup, and silver 
on one’s lap, it is wise to cut the ham 
into small cubes before frying it. Un- 
less the ham be of the best center cut, 
I do prefer using boiled or baked 
ham, (canned ham is excellent), fry- 
ing it slowly in butter. 

Fried western oysters served on 
buttered toast are delightful. They 
should be rolled in flour,seasoned well, 
dipped in egg, a little milk added, 
rolled in cracker crumbs, and fried 
in butter. Serve with tartar sauce. 
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Weather 
Stripping 


I wonder if your Build- 
ing Department can tell 
me what to do to keep 
the wind from blowing 
in under our doors and 
windows. Does this af- 
fect the heating? Some 
friends tell us this is 
necessary to make the 
furnace work properly. 
—H. L. S., Eureka, Cal. 

Consultation: You 
are no doubt losing 
considerable heat if 
your windows and 
doors are leaking, al- 
lowing cold air to 
enter or warm air to 
escape. Fuel is being 
wasted in any home 
where the openings 
are not made imperv1- 
ous to air passage. 

This does not in any way affect the 
operation of a furnace, except to 
render it less efficient. 

I would suggest that you have your 
doors and windows weather-stripped. 
Your local hardware dealer no doubt 
carries weather-stripping in stock or 
can secure it for you. Copper or 
brass stripping is preferable and will 
not rust, and retains its spring quality 
the longest.—Architect. 

® 
Light Fixtures 

I want to order some light fixtures and do 
not know how many lights I should have 
on each fixture. Does this depend on the 
size of the room or is it simply a question 
of the appearance of the fixtures? Are wall 
lights better than ceiling lights?—H. K. M., 
Lodi, California. 

Consultation: Lighting fixtures or 
outlets are usually wired to carry in 
lamp load about 1% watts per sq. ft. 
of areaofroom. Thus if your room is 
10x12 feet or 120 sq. ft. and is lighted 
from one ceiling fixture, it should 
carry lamps totaling 180 watts. 
Lamps, unshaded, in excess of 40 or 
50 watts each are a strain upon the 
eyes, and smaller lamps are more 
pleasing in effect. You would there- 
fore get best results, if you plan on 4 
lamps of 40 or 50 watt size to secure 
160 or 200 watts. 

Shaded wall lights will give your 
room a softer effect than ceiling lights. 
However, a central ceiling fixture will 
give you a more evenly distributed 
bright light. If you have a choice, I 
would advise you to distribute small 
sources of light about your room, 
eitherwith wall brackets orlamps. You 
will make your room an inviting, com- 
fortable place to linger—Architect. 
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About This Service 


William I. Garren, the architect 
who edits this new building depart- 
ment in SUNSET, will be happy to 
answer questions about building the 
new house or modernizing the old 
one. Address all inquiries to SUN- 
SET Homes Consultation Service, 
SUNSET magazine, San Francisco, 
enclosing a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope for reply. This service is 
free to subscribers of this magazine. 


Imitation Plank Floors 

Can you tell me if the narrow, thin, hard- 
wood strip floors can be laid to look like 
the wide planks? I have seen some of these 
floors in Spanish homes, but our contractor 
does not know how they are laid.—Mrs. 
F. G. M., Elko, Nevada. 

Consultation: The strips 2 inches 
wide are selected and those of similar 
color and grain are laid next to each 
other in groups of 2, 3 or 4 strips, 
forming random widths of 6 to 
inches. The groups of 3 and 4 strips 
are then stained in differing shades. 
To accentuate the effect a V joint is 
sometimes cut where the stain changes, 
both at side and ends of the boards. If 
you want to get the effect of an old 
screw and plug floor, cut % inch 
holes at the ends of the planks and 
insert plugs of a different color wood. 
The best results are obtained with 
dark acid stains.—Architect. 
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Sunset Homes Consultation Service 


Shingle 
Roof 


I am building a ranch 
house which is to be of 
field stone, plastered over 
rough, and white-washed. 
I want a roof that will 
weather naturally and 
attract moss. We want 
a wood roof as the house 
will be in a clump of red- 
woods, and wood seems 
the most appropriate 
material. I would ap- 
preciate any suggestions 
you can offer.—A. B. T., 
Spokane, Washington. 

Consultation: You 


that is beautiful and 
rustic in appearance 
with cedar or red- 
wood shakes. Lay 
the purlins over wide 
spaced beams or raf- 
ters. Purlins made of saplings, 
slightly irregular will add-a soft, un- 
even effect to the roof. Use hand- 
split shakes or large, heavy shingles, 
24 inches long and about % inch to 
Y% inch thick at the butt. Lay the 
shingles about 6 to 8 inches to the 
weather and leave the line of the butt 
ends slightly uneven or laid in hap- 
hazard, off set fashion. At the eaves 
double the shakes. If a gutter 1s 
used, hang it low so the butts of the 
shingles can be seen. Lumber dealers 
are now stocking large and heavy 
shingles and shakes. 

Heavy shingles are very slow burn- 
ing, and both redwood and cedar are 
fire-resistant woods. It is only very 
thin, dried-out shingles that will 
catch fire from sparks. If you wish 
to take special precautions, I would 
advise you to dip or paint the shingles 
with fire-resistant paint which will 
render them fire-resistant to all but a 
sustained fire. (This paint may, 
however, prevent the moss growth 
that you desire.)—Architect. 

® 
Painting 

We are having our house painted. It is of 
rough stucco. The painter tells us it will be 
cheaper to spray the house than to paint it, 
and that it is just as good. I would like to 
know if it is all right to spray it.The walls 
are leaking in some places—R. F. W., 
Helena, Montana. 

Consultation: f your walls are 
leaking, I would advise you to have 
the paint put on with a brush. It 
has been found that under some con- 
ditions spray painting will form a 
light film over cracks or voids, thus 
preventing the paint from penetrat- 
ing every pore or crevice.—Architect. 
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At Red, White & Blue Dealers — 


Everywhere! 


LISTEN IN— Presenting the Standard Symphony Orchestra, The 
Standard Symphony Hour offers its programs of enjoyable music 
every Thursday evening from 7:45 to 8:45 p.m. over KFI; KGO; 
KGW; KOMO and KH Q. 
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IT KEEPS EYES 


CLEAR 


There’s no excuse for dull, 
bloodshot eyes when a few 
drops of Murine each day will 
keep them clear and bright. 
Entirely harmless. Try it! 


ne 


EYES 


DENT’S 


TOOTHACHE GUM 


Not a chewing gum. Applied in cavity it— 


(1) Stops toothache instantly 
3} Cleanses and protects cavity 
3) Retards further decay 

(4) Destroys all odor 


Does not spill or dry up like liquids. All 
druggists or by mail, 25c. Made for 40 
years by C. S. Dent & Co., Detroit 


STOPS TOOTHACHE 


soe Wax 


Remove all blemishes and discolorations by regularly using 
pure Mercolized Wax. Get an ounce, and use as direct 
Fine, almostinvisible particles of aged skin peel off, until all 
defects, such as pimples, liver spots, tan, freckles and large 
pores have disappeared. Skin is beautifully clear, soft and 
velvety, and face looks years younger. Mercolized Wax 
brings out the hidden beauty. To quickly remove wrink- 
and other age lines, use this face lotion: 1 ounce pow- 
dered saxolite and 1 half pint witch hazel. At Drug Stores. 





Free From Pimples. What 
A Relief! 
CUTICURA SOAP and 
CUTICURA OINTMENT 

Healed Them 


Price 25c. each. Sample free 
Address: “Cuticura,” Dept. 10 “Malden, Mass. 


CORNS 


and tender toes — relieved 







in 1 minute by these thin, 
soothing, healing pads. Safe! 
Atalldrug, shee and deft. stores. 


Dr Scholl's 
Zino-pads 





Put one on— 
the pain is gone 
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Good Looks 
For Growing Girls 


by Jean Ashcroft, Beauty Edazee 


BP requentiy there comes to 
me the sorrowful plaint of the 
sixteen-year-old who is certain that 
her complexion is much worse than 
any sixteen-year-old’s ever was be- 
fore—and what to do about it, please? 
There is, first of all, one definite 
place to begin in building good looks, 
and that is with cleanliness. Without 
that there can be no beauty or attrac- 
tion, in our present state of civiliza- 
tion. The daily bath and the frequent 
shampoo, clean nails, clean under- 
wear and outerwear are prime essen- 
tials for the younger generation as 
well as for the older. 

Here in the West, all young girls 
seem blessed with abundant vitality, 
which is beauty in itself regardless of 
features and complexion. Sunshine, 
vegetables and fruits galore, outdoor 
sports the year ’round, all unite to 
produce that vitality. Thank good- 
ness that the day of sickly women and 
girls is past! Health is the fashion 
these days. 

I mentioned the daily bath as a 
necessity. Some of our western cities 
and towns have very hard water, 
which complicates the problem of 
cleanliness, especially if one’s skin is 
sensitive. Some persons add baking 
soda, a small amount of toilet am- 
monia or borax to the water, finding 
that it helps to soften it without irri- 
tating the skin. Others pin their 
allegiance to other varieties of water 
softeners. Bath salts are another 
pleasant way of rendering the water 
less irritating. In hard water with no 
softening agent, the use of a bland, 
rather oily soap will do much to allevi- 
ate discomfort after the bath. Thor- 
ough rinsing by means of spray or 
shower, and careful drying with a 
good, absorbent towel, will help, too. 

Care of the face is of great import- 
ance, but not so important as general 
care of the health and cleanliness of 
the entire body, internally and ex- 
ternally. 

Simplicity is the watchword here, 
as in every other phase of the young 
girl’s life. Her allowance may well 
cover these supplies: a light cleansing 
cream, and a somewhat heavier one 
for softening the skin; a good hand 
lotion; a deodorant liquid or powder, 
to check under-arm perspiration; a 
rather stiff bristled nail brush; a pair 


of good tweezers to keep unruly eye- 
brows within bounds; and a good 
grade of powder of the right tint for 
her skin. I won’t say whether she 
should be allowed rouge and lipstick 
or not—you have “local option” on 
that question. I will say very defi- 
nitely, however, that girls in the 
smartest schools do not wear make-up 
in the school room. For evening, they 
may use a small amount, but the 
tendency this year is against over- 
doing the matter as we have seen it 
overdone in the past few years. Girls 
are pretty this season. 


Nee. how to use these beauty 
aids that I have mentioned and 
recommended. Here is the daily 
treatment that one excellent beauty 
specialist prescribes: 

At night, apply cleansing cream 
rather generously, and spread it over 
the face lightly, using the finger tips. 
Let remain on the skin for a few min- 
utes, then wring a soft washcloth out 
of quite warm (not hot) water and 
wipe away the cream and the soil to- 
gether. Do not rub hard, and do not 
use extremely hot water. Repeat the 
creaming and removing if needed. 

Now apply the night cream, (and 
by the way, it is quite possible to use 
a medium cream for both these pur- 
poses. I like to use the two kinds be- 
cause I think it is really more economi- 
cal, but you may suit yourself about 
that), and massage it lightly into the 
skin. The sixteen-year-old will, | 
hope, have no wrinkles to worry 
about, but she may well pay special 
attention to the forehead and around 
the eyes, where all too many of us, 
ten years later, develop deep furrows. 

Pat off the excess cream with a soft 
piece of old gauze, and go to bed. 

In the morning, a sparkling cold 
shower, followed by thorough drying 
of the ‘skin, is a preliminary to the 
morning facial treatment. It is simple 
as can be: merely wipe the face lightly 
with a washcloth wrung out of cold 
water and pat dry with a soft towel; 
then if you are using powder, apply a 
very thin film of cold cream and wipe 
off the excess with a towel or with soft 
cleansing tissues. Apply powder 
lightly with a clean puff, and you 
are ready for several hours of beauty, 
without even a shiny nose to mar it. 
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meee EW.FASHION .OF EN-FINITE VARFETY IN LOVELINESS 


Rs new facets of your beauly—revel in all the 
smart colours of the mode. Whatever your type, 
every colour can be made becoming by simply using the 
correct harmonizing tone of COTY FACE POWDER. 
The artistic genius of COTY has created a complete 
range of twelve tones which give the perfect, balan: 


ing note between every complexion and every « 


LES POUDRES COTY—twelve colour perfect 


Naturelle Rachel No. 1 Nacrée (New) Rose No. 1 Cotytan 
Blanche Rachel No. 2 Severose (New) Rose No. 2 Ocre-Rose Meuve 


INDELIBLE LIPSTICK— blends perfectly with Les Poudres Coty Light Mediun Dark 


Write for “DIVERSITY IN BEAUTY”—Coty’s new guide to colour harmony. Coty, 714 Fifth Avenue, N. ¥.—Place Venddme, Paris 


The Kitchen 





These recipes are designed to be clipped and 
mounted on cards for your recipe file, or they 
may be pasted in your cooking scrap book 








Soak. gelatine |hes 
in Cold water 
for J minutes 





Russian Roll 


\4 teaspoonful of salt 
Yolks of 3 eggs 





1 tablespoonful of gelatine 

14 cupful of cold water 

2 cupfuls of scalded milk 1 teaspoonful of vanilla 

¥ cupful of sugar 1 cupful of whipped cream 

Soak the gelatine in the cold water, add to the hot milk with the sugar 

and salt, and stir until dissolved. Pour this mixture over the beaten egg 
yolks, then return all to the double boiler and cook, stirring constantly, 
for 10 minutes. Remove from the fire, fill the lower part of the double 
boiler with cold water, and let cool, stirring occasionally. When the 
mixture begins to thicken, add the flavoring and fold in the whipped 
cream. Allow to stiffen, then spread between and on top of angel cake 
or sponge cake which has been baked in a long pan and split into two 
layers. Cover the top with shaved pecans and Maraschino cherries or 


to scalded rubyettes.—Mrs. P. J. R., Knappa, Oregon. 


Lk with 
Sugar’ and salt, 


















Thompson Seedless Grape Pie 


Line a pie pan with rich pie crust. Wash and drain 2 to 3 cupfuls of 
grapes—enough to fill the pan. Blend 3 level tablespoonfuls of flour 
with 34 cupful of sugar, and spread over the grapes. Dot with butter 
and add 1 teaspoonful of lemon juice. Cover with lattice strips and 
bake for 10 minutes in a hot oven (450 degrees), then reduce heat to 350 
cee and bake 20 minutes longer, or until done—Mrs. R. B., Reedley, 
California. 


Unique Biscuit Sandwich 


Milk to make a soft dough 
1 egg and 1 tablespoonful of water, 






2 cupfuls of flour 
V4 teaspoonful of salt 


Pour over 


beaten egg 


i 4 teaspoonfuls of baking powder for glaze é 
Sone > te 4 tablespoonfuls of shortening Chopped celery, mayonnaise, and 
broiled bacon for filling 


Sift the flour, salt and baking powder together four times. Cut in the 
shortening with a pastry blender or rub in lightly with the finger tips. 
Stir in sufficient milk to make a dough just soft enough to handle nicely. 
Turn out on a lightly floured board and knead lightly while you count to 
20. Roll or pat out into a sheet about half an inch thick, and cut with a 
floured biscuit cutter, not too tiny. Place in an ungreased pan. To make a 
rich brown on top, beat the egg with the tablespoonful of water and brush 
over the tops of the biscuits before baking. Bake 12 to 15 minutes ina hot 
oven (475 degrees). Split the biscuit and butter while hot; place a leaf of 
lettuce on the lower half, add a spoonful of diced celery mixed with mayon- 
naise, and cover with 3 strips of fresh-broiled bacon. Top with the other 
half of the biscuit, and serve with a medium thin cream sauce poured over 
all. Bacon fat may be used instead of butter in making this sauce if de- 
sired. Serve very hot, with coffee and sweet pickles—Mrs. N. H., Seattle, 
Washington. 


and cook, 
Stirring, for 
10 minutes, 





-An Invitation 


ILL you share your 
favorite best recipes of 
all kinds with the other 
readers of Sunset, through the 
Kitchen Cabinet? This recipe 
exchange is a regular depart- 





Surprise Dessert 


1 cupful of fruit juice, or cold water 
gelatine 1 dozen cocoanut macaroons 
1 cupful of boiling water 6 marshmallows, cut small 





1 package of lemon-flavored 








ment, and $1 is paid for every 
receipe published. Address: 
Kitchen Cabinet, Sunset 
Magazine, San Francisco. 


SUNSET 


Pour the boiling water over the gelatine and stir until dissolved, then 
add the fruit juice or cold water. (Orange juice, or the juice from canned 
pineapple, peaches, or the like, may be used.) Crumble the macaroons 
into bits and add them, with the marshmallows, to the gelatine. Stir 
often until the mixture thickens, then turn into a mold and chill. To 
serve, pile in sherbet glasses and top with whipped cream and rubyettes 
or Maraschino cherries—Mrs. W. F. D., Rosemead, California. 
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Sour Cream Fig Cookies 


1 cupful of shortening 1 rounding tablespoonf j 
2 cupfuls of medium brown sugar 4 feacnnentul of Oa eae 
2 eggs, beaten 1 teaspoonful of soda 
1 cupful of sour cream (or of evap- 4 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
orated milk with 1 teaspoonful of 4 cupfuls of sifted flour 
vinegar added) 3 walnuts cut up fine 


Cream together the shortening and sugar, add the beaten eggs, and beat 
well. Add the sour cream and the jam. Sift together the dry ingredients, 
add the nuts, and stir into the first mixture. Mix well, and drop from a 
spoon onto an oiled cookie sheet. Bake 15 minutes in a hot oven (400 de- 
grees).—K. L., Alhambra, California. 


Pacific Coast Clam Chowder 


1 cupful of raw ham or bacon, | 1 cupful of boiling water 
chopped ; 1 can of tomatoes or tomato soup 

4 cupfuls of potatoes, diced ¥ cupful of canned corn 

2 cupfuls of onions, minced 1 can of clams, minced or whole 

1 cupful of carrots, diced Salt and pepper to taste 


Fry the ham or bacon, add the potatoes, onions, and carrots, and the 
boiling water. Cook until the vegetables are tender, then add the to- 
matoes or soup, the corn and clams. Season to taste, heat thoroughly, 
and serve.—L. J., Nallpee, Washington. 


Chocolate Custard 


4 eggs 34 cupful of sugar 
5 tablespoonfuls of ground chocolate Y4 teaspoonful of salt 
1 quart of milk 
Beat the eggs, add chocolate and mix well, then add sugar, salt, and 
milk. Pour into individual custard cups or into one large baking dish; 
set into a pan of hot water and bake slowly (350 degrees) for about 45 
minutes.—E. F., Sacramento, California. 


Lima Bean Salad 


Select young tender beans and cook carefully in boiling salted water 
for 20 minutes. Drain, toss them on a napkin and turn them from side 
-to side carefully until dry and cool. Line a salad bowl with lettuce leaves. 
Put the beans in the center and let them stand in the refrigerator until 
cold. When ready to serve, cover with French dressing and sprinkle over 
them a tablespoonful of mint, chopped fine.—Miss J. H. P., Lakeport, 
California. 


Squash With Steak 


1 tablespoonful of cooking oil Salt, pepper, and paprika 
1 large onion, sliced 6 medium-sized zucchini 
1% bell pepper, minced 4 small steaks, cut from round or 


1 clove of garlic, minced rump 
In the oil fry the vegetables, including the squashes, with plenty of seas- 
sonings, for 10 minutes. Remove from pan in order to fry the beef steaks 
in the same fat, browning them well on both sides. Then pour the squash 
mixture over the steaks and cook very slowly for 134 hours. I cook 
this in a Dutch oven.—Mrs. L. M. H., Santa Cruz, California. 


Broken Cake 
1 cupful of dates 2 eggs, separated 
2 tablespoonfuls of flour 1 cupful of sugar 
2 teaspoonfuls of baking powder ¥4 cupful of bread crumbs 


1 cupful of walnut meats 

Pit and cut up the dates; cut the walnuts very fine. Sift flour and 
baking powder together over the dates, and stir, then add the beaten 
egg yolks. Add sugar, bread crumbs and nuts, and mix well, then fold 
in the egg whites beaten stiff. (When mixing the dates and flour, if the 
mixture appears too dry a little milk may be added.) Bake in an oiled pan 
in a moderate oven (350 degrees) for 30 minutes. Ue will be rather 
crumbly when done. Serve with whipped cream.—J. M.,Portland,Oregon. 
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-A Reminder 


AVE you sent in your 

contribution to the 
“Favorite Company Dinner” 
prize contest? The closing 
date is September 1, 1930. 
Full details concerning rules, 
prizes, etc., appeared on page 
54 of the July, 1930, issue of 
Sunset Magazine. 
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A greasy ring around the 


dishpan means 


a greasy film on dishes 


7 tells the tale! It means hard 
water—w ater filled with harsh alkalis. 
Those alkalis combine with soap and 
grease to form a scum that clings to 
dishes like grim death. 

But you can wash your dishes in . 
water. Add one or two tablespoonfuls 
of Melo to a dishpan full of the Aandest 
water. Instantly it is softened. Then 
watch the suds pile up—thick and last- 
ing—with less Every trace of 
grease is cut away. Rinsing is swift and 
thorough. When you dry your dishes 
they will glisten And there 
will be no greasy ring around the pan. 

Melo simplifies every washing and 
cleaning and tender 
hands from irritation. It adds comfort 
and satisfaction to the bath. Try it to- 
morrow. Sold by your grocer in conve- 
mnient cans—10c (slightly higher in far 
western states). The Hygienic Products 
Co., Canton, Ohio. (diso of 


Sani-Flush.) 


WATER SOFTENED 

WITH MEVOUS A 

REMARKABLE CLEANER 
10 CENTS 
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A 10-cent packet of 
Moore 
Push-less se 


a a way to — 


- 7 : . = 
four sizes. All dealers. 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Phila. 


RERADIC”” 


168 Pace Book oF BARGAINS—= 


168 pages of radio bargains. New 1931 Screen 

Grid, all-electric, A. C. Sets in beautiful Con- 

soles—also battery operated sets. Write today 
ALLIED RADIO CORPORATION 

711i W. LAKE ST. DEPT. 82 CHICAGO 


WANTED Women as 
REPRESENTATIVES 


We have several openings for women to be our 
paid dress representatives. Exclusive, profitable, 
and steady work to those who qualify. No previous 
experience needed. Intelligent married or single 
women write for details to Dept. C. 
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| less interesting for all that. 


| Diego. 
_ was founded by the pioneer mission- 
| ary, Junipero Serra in 1776. 


Western Book Shelf 


GW W Continued from page 3 GW W 


| Teton, Glacier Park, Utah's forests, 
Zion, the Kaibab Forest, the romantic 
kingdom of New Mexico, the Rocky 
Mountain National Park, the San 
Isabel National Forest, the San Juan 
Valley, the Black Hills, Wyoming and 
many others. 

The book is not only informative 
but highly entertaining. To John 
Faris goes the credit of putting out a 
comprehensive and readable volume 
that should win a host of friends. I 
take pleasure in recommending it. 


ND now let us roam to Southern 
California by reading “Caprs- 
TRANO NIGHTs,” by Charles Francis 
Saunders and Father St. John O’Sul- 
livan (McBride, $2.50). In some- 
thing of the same spirit that Wash- 
ington Irving set out to visit the Al- 
hambra, Mr. Saunders approached 
ef old Mission San Juan Capistrano. 
San Juan Capistrano is a village in 
Orange County, California, and is 
situated on the main highway mid- 
way between Los Angeles and San 
This old Franciscan Mission 


The co-author of the book, Father 


| O'Sullivan, gathered the tales which 


go to make up the book which fell, to 
use his own words, as “sparks from 
the anvil of his daily labors.” 

As might be guessed the stories 
have a moral flavor but are none the 
As might 
be expected, also, in the light of the 
Father’s nationality, the stories are 
rich in dry humor. Over all hovers the 
feeling of the past—a leisurely de- 
lightful past that somehow has been 
able to live until the present. A cozy 
meal of country dishes with Dona 
Maria speaking Spanish, the tile fire- 
place made by Father Mut fifty years 
or more after the earthquake of 1812, 
suggest the past, yet it is about the 
present that Mr. Saunders writes. In 
a world of high speed narrative and 
realism and brusk, terse sentences, 
“Capistrano Nights” shines forth as 


a good deed in a naughty world. 
NOVEL from the pen of an 


| A oe living in Idaho Springs, 
Colorado, is ““CacEepD,” by Courtney 
Ryley Gries (Little-Brown, $2 00). 
| Followers of Mr. Cooper’s writings 
will recall his “HicH Country,” 
“THE RockIgs, YESTERDAY AND To- 
| Day,” “Go NortH, Younc May!” 


“UnpbeER THE Bic Top” and others. 
His life is as interesting as his novels 
and no doubt from it he has gathered 
much, if not all of the material he uses 
in his books. Circus clown, newsboy, 
trucker, salesman, actor, vaudeville 
performer, newspaper man, rodeo or- 
ganizer, are only a few of the activities 
engaged in by this remarkable man. 

“Caged” is the story of a young 
down-and-outer who is “framed” by 
a gang of crooks in a manner that is 
highly original, if not always convinc- 
ing. Action and suspense are the key- 
notes of the book. There is never a 
dull moment. The main character is 
Joe Barry, and although he is not 
always a hero he has an astonishing 
propensity to get himself involved in 
surprising situations. 

For readers who are manifestly fond 
of growing things, there are three 
books that I want to discuss. “_Nortx- 
ERN Rocxy Mountain TREES AND 
Suruss,” (Stanford Press, $7.50) by 
J. E. Kirkwood, is a guide which no 
lover of the outdoors should be with- 
out. Until his death in 1928, Mr. 
Kirkwood was professor of botany in 
the State University of Montana, and 
anything he has to say about trees 
may be assumed to be authoritative. 

To your reviewer trees are either 
oaks or not oaks, but this fact did not 
keep me from enjoying . Kirk- 

wood’s volume. 

Among the many provocative chap- 
ters about the flora of the Rockies are 
those about the pine, yew, lily, willow, 
birch, goosefoot, crowfoot, rose, 
apple, buckthorn, oleaster, ginseng, 
figwort, and thistle families. The 
book is profusely illustrated with pen 
and ink drawings and photographs. 


A NOtuES U niversity of Stanford 
publication is “Bic TREES,” by 
Ww i Fry and John R. White 
($2.00). This slim little volume tells 
of the significance of the big trees, of 
their discovery and of the effort made 
to preserve them for present and fu- 
ture mankind. It also tells of the size, 
habits and botanical facts of these 
giants of the forests. An altogether 
worthwhile volume for those who 
would know something about the old- 

est of living things. 

Paralleling the above book in sub- 
ject matter is “Bic TREES OF THE 
Grant Forest,” by George W. Stew- 
art (Robertson, $1.50). The author, 
according to Fry and White, saved 
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the Sequoia National Park for the na- 
tion. His interest in his subject is so 
genuine as to be infectious. Such in- 
teresting subjects as counting the 
rings of the trees, the root system, and 
why the tree tops die are treated here 
in brief and readable fashion. 


NDER the Round Table Series, 

Harper and Brothers have put 
out a little volume of wild-life adven- 
ture by Zane Grey. The title is, “THE 
Wo tr Tracker,” ($1.00). If you are 
a Zane Grey fan you will undoubtedly 
like this story of an odd but extraor- 
dinarily canny character who starts 
out to kill a wolf that has been raising 
havoc with ranchmen’s stock. 

“Oxtp Gray,” the wolf, was no 
respecter of persons. He killed stock 
belonging to great cattle barons and 
to the lesser fry with only a few head 
in their herds. As one character put 
it: “Old Gray has shore made some 
deppredashuns on Ben’s stock of 
twenty head. Most as much as one 
heifer!’ 

The killer wolf was the topic of the 
ranch hands. The “loquacious cow- 

‘boys volleyed badinage while they 
performed the last tasks of the day,” 
and discussed Old Gray. And into 
this “‘volleyed badinage”’ a stranger 
appeared and “totally ignoring’’ one 
of the cattlemen’s “‘strong protesta- 
tions” said curtly that he “reckoned 
he was a tracker.” 

And a tracker the stranger certainly 
was. He walked that wolf to death 
in the snow. For seven months the 
Stranger followed Old Gray, and 
when he finally displayed the wolf’s 
pelt to incredulous stockmen he said 
simply that he reckoned he had for- 
gotten all about the $5,000 reward. 
So, then, if you like the outdoor West 
of Zane Grey you will find it in “The 
Wolf Tracker.” 

To readers who like their fiction in 
an ultra modern vein, “Sweet Man,” 
by Gilmore Millen, (The Viking 
Press, $2.50) should fill the bill. The 
story is about a virile negro, John 
Henry, and his primitive passions, 
etc. John Henry has a desire for ad- 
venturing both into new amorous and 
geographical fields. From black to 
white and from Memphis to Holly- 
wood he wends his comic-tragic way. 


If your dog or cat is unafraid of 
the vacuum cleaner, to attach 
the upholstery tool and use it on 
the little animal to remove much 
falling hair at shedding time. 
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O family, however young and 

exuberant, could give fine 
rugs the seeming rack and ruin of 
our famous Sidewalk Test. Yet on 
the pavements of countless cities 
Whittall lustre finish rugs have 
smiled through a week of rain or 
shine under the scuffing march of a 
big parade of hurrying feet. 
Just a pure soap and water 
cleansing has then brought 
forth their radiant sheen 
and beauty. 


Whittall seamless rugs, woven in 
soft, subdued colors as well as 
lustre finished, make an especial 
appeal to the women whose bud- 
gets may be limited, but whose 
tastes demand something alto- 
gether more refined, artistic 
and satisfying than is usually 
within their reach. 


at 


M. J. WHITTALL 
ASSOCIATES, Ltd. 


Worcester, Mass. 
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is SO unnecessary 
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Tuat hated task—scrubbing a toilet bowl 
—need never be performed in your home 
again! There is a modern way—dquick, 
easy and far more sanitary. 

Merely sprinkle a little Sani-Flush in 
the bowl, follow the directions on the can 
and flush. Watch the results. The bowl is 
snow-white. All incrustations are swept 
away. All odors vanish. All germs are 
killed. Even the hidden trap, which no 
brush can reach, is cleansed and purified. 

Try Sani-Flush tomorrow. Sold by 
grocery, drug and hardware stores every- 
where in convenient punch-top cans, 25c; 
in Canada, 35c. The Hygienic Products 
Co., Canton, Ohio. (Also makers of Meo 


—a fine water softener.) 


Sani-Flush 
rial CLEANS CLOSET 
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Avoid disease-bringing 

cats, dogs and insects; ——, 
keep a PERFECTION 
Sanitary Milk Bottle Fas 
Container in a handy - “= 
place, so that driver can 

put milk, cream and 

butter in it. Also protects against 
heat in summer and freezing in 
winter. Holds ice—can be used for 
auto trips. Size 10x12x4 inches. 
Gray enamel finish. At dealers and 


Critics, or order direct. 
0. 101—I nsulated, $2.25 postpaid 


PERFECTION MFG. co. 
2701 N. Leffinewell, St. Louis, Mo. 


NUT 
KRAK-’N-BOWL / 


Beautifully grained wood 
bowl—felt pad beneath. 
Heavily nickeled solid brass 
cracker firmly set in bowl. 
Postlive action. No scattered 
shells, bruised fingers or noise. 
An attractive and 
needed accessory in 
every modern home. 
Postpaid Anywhere in U. S. 
$ 5 .00 


W. P. Sellers tm : 


311 SO. PALM AYE. 
ALHAMBRA, CALIF. 
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Ways of Using 
Western Plums and Prunes 


by Jeannette Cramer 


debated for a good many years. The 
impression seems to exist in some 
places that a plum becomes a prune 
after it has been cured, somewhat 
after the fashion of a tadpole which 
becomes a frog after it has passed 
through a series of finishing processes, 
and even the lexicographer agrees in 
that. 

I, however, prefer to stand on the 
side of the practical fruit man who 
gives the prune credit for separate 
existence even while on the tree. We 
go so far as to refer to prune trees 
and prune blossoms, than which there 
is no more delightful snowy sight in 
all the spring time display. A drive 
through a prune-growing region on 
the annual blossom day is one of the 
favorite joys of all who dwell in or 
near prune growing communities. 

To be a bit more definite in this 


_ matter of plums and prunes, it might 


be well to explain further that in fruit 
sections a prune is any plum with a 
loose pit, which means, generally 


| speaking, the tart Italians and the 


sweet Petites. These same fruits 
when marketed fresh are called, prop- 
erly, plums, along with the rich 
flavored Damsons and exceedingly 
sweet Green Gages. 

Until a few years ago the dried 
prune was looked on as a sort of poor 
relation in the fruit world. To it was 
attributed an over abundance of seed, 
surrounded by a very little pulp, and 
its serving was usually preceded by 
apology. An entire change has now 
taken place. The prune has become 
an aristocrat. The fruit itself has 
been improved, and so have the dry- 
ing methods. In regions where con- 
stant sunshine can be expected, sun 


| drying is still popular, but in the 


Northwest, when October may be 
rainy, huge commercial driers are 
constructed to take out just the right 
proportion of water, leaving the fruit 
moist, full of fruit flavor, and readily 
freshened for use. 

Prune harvest, in some sections, 
takes on the aspect of an old fashioned 
harvest festival, when schools are dis- 
missed, and entire families move to 
the orchards, to camp out of doors 
for the last few outing days of Indian 
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summer, and to join, one and all, in 
the picking of the ripe fruit. 

Once picked, the sound fruit is 
washed, dipped in a solution that 
checks the skin in tiny little cracks, 
making it easier for the moisture to 
escape when the prunes have, been 
carefully laid out on ventilated trays 
on which they dry. 

Regulated temperature, accurate 
supervision to prevent too much dry- 
ing, and equally accurate storage con- 
ditions after the drying is completed, 
are responsible for the deliciously 
juicy fruit that is preserved, but al- 
most misnamed when we call it dry. 

Natural sugar content of these 
western prunes is large, varying, of 
course, with the variety, but all hav- 
ing a rich sweetness, when used fresh 
or dried. 

This sugar may be further brought 
out if the dried fruit is properly 
cooked. This means, first of all, 
thorough soaking overnight if possi- 
ble, in plenty of water to cover. Then 
next morning, the fruit may be eaten 
just as it is, with no cooking, to offer 
a fresh flavored breakfast fruit. Or, 
if cooking is desired, it is for a few 
minutes only, and in the water used 
for soaking. A little sugar, a very 
little, may be added just before cook- 
ing is completed. The heat remain- 
ing helps it penetrate into the fiber ot 
the fruit. 

One variation of the usual prunes 
at breakfast is the cooking together 
of dried prunes and apricots, half and 
half, with just a little more sugar on 
account of the tartness of the apri- 
cots. A few shavings of fresh lemon 
or orange rind are delicious, too. 

In all branches of cookery, prunes 
will be found adaptable. Fresh, they 
make delicious pies, salads and con- 
serves. When dried, they may be 
counted on for even more assistance. 

Either fresh or dried, they will be 
delicious in this salad. 


Stuffed Prune Salad 
(Four Servings) 
16 large prunes (fresh or cooked dried 
prunes) 

1 four-ounce package of cream cheese 
1 teaspoonful of grated orange rind 
Lettuce leaves 

¥ cupful of lemon French dressing 


Mix the cream cheese with the 
orange rind. Remove the seeds from 
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the prunes and fill the cavities with 
the cheese mixture. Arrange on let- 
tuce leaves on salad plates, allowing 
four whole prunes for each serving. 
Accompany this with lemon French 
dressing. 

Holiday confections recommended 
both for their daintiness, their rich 
flavor and their healthful properties 
are the dried prunes, pits removed, 
stuffed with any one of half a dozen 
fillings. These are not freshened be- 
fore using. The better qualities of 
prunes are ready for such use as pur- 
chased. Quartered marshmallows 
make one of the best fillings. Wal- 
nuts are another, with candied orange 
peel also on the list. These may be 
rolled in powdered or granulated sugar, 
or left with their own glossy, deep 
purple skin as the only finish. 

One of the most delicious of all 
conserves is this made of the fresh 
Italian prunes. 


Prune Conserve 


4 cupfuls of stoned, chopped prunes 

3 cupfuls of sugar 

1 lemon, juice and grated rind 

4% eupful of chopped blanched almonds 


Mix the prunes, sugar and lemon. 
Let heat slowly to boiling, and boil 
rapidly until thick. Add the nuts as 
it comes from the fire, and seal in 
small jars, or with paraffin in jelly 
glasses. 

An especially luscious conserve is 
made of the little blue Damson plums, 
using this same recipe, with the sub- 
stitution of one cupful of shredded 
pineapple for one cupful of the prune 
pulp. 

Prune whip may be one of the 
daintiest and best of desserts, and 
this variation of the whip, using a 
little gelatine as a safeguard against 
collapse, is at the top of the list. 


Prune Sponge 


1 tablespoonful of granulated gelatine 
Y% cupful of cold water 

1 cupful of hot prune juice 

V4 eupful of chopped, cooked prunes 
Y cupful of sugar 

14 eupful of orange juice 

1 egg white 


Soften the gelatine in the cold water 
and dissolve in the hot prune juice. 
Add the prune pulp and sugar and 
stir until the sugar is dissolved. Add 
the orange juice. Place the mixture 
on ice until it is almost stiff. Then 
beat until it is foamy. Fold in the 
stifly beaten egg white and set in a 
cold place to stiffen. Turn out of the 
molds and serve with whipped cream 
garnished with a little sprinkling of 
grated orange rind. 

Semi-sweet sandwiches are becom- 
ing increasingly popular as accom- 
paniments for salads. Thin slices of 
this prune nut bread lightly buttered 
are exactly the right answer for this 
menu question. (Cont'd on next page 













Modern diet so often fails to provide 
all the bulk needed by your system for 
regular, complete elimination of waste 
from the digestive tract. Whole Bran 
provides this bulk —a new relief for 
constipation 
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Now eat whole bran 
because it 


TASTES SO GOOD 


ELCOME NEWS! Post's Whole Bran is full 

strength bran, with a wonderfully pleasing flavor. 
Crunchy, delightful goodness tempts you to eat it every 
day. And it is just as beneficial for constipation as any 
full strength bran cereal you can find. Here is the bulk 
so often left out of modern diets — so needed by your 
system for regular elimination of wastes. Make Post’s 
Whole Bran your favorite cereal just because of delicious 
taste and easy-to-eat goodness. Try it with milk or cream. 
And taste itin muffins! Start now, order Whole Bran from 
your grocer. If you would like to try it first, mail the 
coupon below for a free sample. 


o ~ . 
Cases of recurrent constipation, due to too little bulk in the diet, 
should yield to Post’s Whole Bran. If your case is abnormal, 


consult a competent physician at once and follow his advice 


Costs WHOLE BRAN 


Product of General Foods Corporation 


FILL IN COMPLETELY PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS 
GENERAL FOODS SALES CO., Inc. Dept. 3930 
Russ Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 


Gentlemen: I acceptyour offer ofa free sample of Post’s Whole Bran. 
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It sings a song 
of crispness! 
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YOU CAN’T imagine a more tempting cereal! So crisp 
it actually crackles when you pour on milk or cream. 

And how good these nourishing rice bubbles do 
taste. Crisp with toasted goodness, rich with flavor. 
Children welcome milk when it comes with Rice 
Krispies. 

Serve: this crunchy cereal for your own midday 
meal. With sliced fruits or honey. Delicious for 
breakfast, lunch or dinner. And the kiddies’ supper 
— so easy to digest. 

Good to munch right out of the package. Sprinkle 
into soups. Try in candies, macaroons, in place of 
nutmeats. 


Order Rice Krispies at cafeterias, on dining-cars. 
At all grocers. In the red-and-green package. Made 
by Kellogg in Battle Creek. 
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Prune Nut Bread 


1 cupful of chopped dried prunes (not 
freshened) 

1 cupful of white flour 

114 eupfuls of graham flour 

14 cupful of sugar 

1 teaspoonful of salt 

5 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 

1 cupful of milk 

1 es ig of melted shortening or 


0 
Y4 cupful of walnuts, chopped fine 

Mix and sift together the flour, 
sugar and salt and baking powder. 
Add the milk and beat well. Add the 
fruit, nuts and shortening. Put into 
a greased bread pan; allow to stand 
20 to 25 minutes in a warm place, 
and bake in a moderate oven, 350 
to 375 degrees F., for one hour. This 
makes one large loaf. 

Apple pie has been said to be queen 
of all pies, but in my mind, prune 
whip pie is one of the princesses well 
up inrank. This royal lady is temper- 
amental, but it is well worth while to 
study her whims and learn to cater 
to them so that the pie, or little tarts 
with the same filling, may come to the 
table light and fluffy. 

Prune Whip Pie 
1 cupful of cooked prune pulp, chopped 
fine or sieved 
1 tablespoonful of lemon juice 
\4 teaspoonful of salt 
3 tablespoonfuls of sugar 
\4 teaspoonful of cinnamon 
3 egg whites 
\4 cupful of walnuts, chopped fine 

Heat the prune pulp to boiling. 
Add the lemon juice, salt and cinna- 
mon. Have the egg whites beaten 
stiff. Begin adding the sugar when 
the whites are fluffy, and continue 
adding gradually until the whites are 
stiff and jelly-like. Fold in the hot 
prune pulp and the nuts. 

Pour into one large baked pie shell, 
or into small individual shells that 
have been baked over inverted muffin 
pans. Bake in a very moderate oven, 
275 to 300 degrees F. until set, which 
will be about 25 minutes. 

This makes one very large pie or 
10 small ones. re 


Foggy Night © 
By FREDERICK STAVER 


Tonight the skies are heavy blue, 
With a pale scimitar 

Hung in their midst, cradling 
A solitary star. 


The western hills are laid in mists, 
That like phantoms white 

Rise from the lowlands ghostily, 
Looming against the night; 


While I, a voice from the living 
world, 
Stand silent at its rim, 
Then at decision take a step, 
And I am grown dim. 
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HOUSEKEEPING 
HUNCHEsS 


OCOANUT custard is a delicious 

4 dessert. Butter an earthenware 
dish or a glass baking-dish, and put in 
it 4% cupful of cocoanut. Add 26 marsh- 
mallows, cut in halves, 1 cupful of 
chopped English walnuts, and then 
another layer of about % cupful of 
grated cocoanut. Beat 2 eggs, add 4 
cupful of sugar, 2 cupfuls of milk, and 
¥% teaspoonful of vanilla. Pour this 
over the mixture in the dish and bake 
in a slow oven (250 degrees). Chill 
and serve.—Mrs. R. M. A., Whittier, 
California. 





+ F -& 

For an informal luncheon, Potato 
Chip Dainties are quite ‘“‘modern- 
istic.” Combine 4 chopped, hard- 
cooked eggs with 4 tablespoonfuls of 
chopped sweet pickles, 14 teaspoonful 
of prepared mustard, and enough 
mayonnaise to make a stiff paste. Pile 
the mixture high onto large potato 
chips and garnish with small strips of 
pimento. Serve as an appetizer, for 
the first course—Mrs. R. E. S., Port- 
land, Oregon. 

+ + 

Do not let the electric connection 
cords of toaster, irons, vacuum clean- 
ers, or other pieces of equipment be- 
come twisted. The twisting will wear 
out the insulation, a short circuit may 
occur, and the fuse will blow out. And 
remember that it is always a good idea 
to have a few extra fuses on hand, in | 
case one should burn out. And to go 
still further on the lighting subject, it 
is always advisable to have several 
candles handy, in case something | 
should happen to the electricity. | 

to & | 

Instead of the usual syrup or jelly 
or just plain butter for your French | 
toast and waffles, try serving them 
with a mixture of honey and melted 
butter—about 3 parts of honey to 1 
of butter. Serve hot. The flavor is | 
delicious. The honey and butter mix- | 
ture on cereals is also a treat. 








IT’ A Food IDEA~\Y 


to keep the names and addresses of 
the persons to be notified in case of 
sudden sickness or accident, in a 
prominent place near the phone. 
Time will be saved for neighbors or 
others who often must do the tele- 
phoning in emergencies. 
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FREE ... .Write for 
“Sweet SIxTEEN” 
Recipe Packet No. 2, 
D.GhirardelliCo., 
910 North Point Sr., 
San Francisco, Calif, 


Master 
Cake 
Makers 
of the 
West een Te 


“a3 
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use 
this 
simple 
short-cut 





Women who are noted for their wonderful chocolate 
cakes, all over the West, save time and trouble—and at 
the same time have a better cake—by using Ghirardelli’s 
Ground Chocolate, which goes right into the sifter with the 
other dry ingredients—thus eliminating grating, melting, 


and extra mixing. 
Cc 


Ghirardelli’s Ground Chocolate has cocoa’s convenience 


of form—but it has chocolate’s full. fine favor. too. 

The result is that your cake is better blended and every 
bit as full-Alavored, when you use Ghirardelli’s Ground 
Chocolate, as well as being easier. Order a tin of Ghir- 


ardelli’s today! 


GHIRARDELLIS 


CHOCOLATE 
VOU Say “Gear-ar-delly” 
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Gepremper is a hybrid month! 

A tantalizing month! Too sum- 
mery to be fall—too “‘fallish” to be 
summer. A month which lures the 
traveler to be off, yet at the same 
time reminds him of the security of 
home-fires. A month of beginnings 
and endings; ending of vacations, be- 
ginning of school and work. For some 
it is a breath-catching period; that 
time of reorganization between the 
summer’s trip and the winter’s tour. 
But of recent years September has 
come to have a new raison d’étre. It 
has become a popular late 
vacation period, particularly ¢ 
here in the West where 
summer lingers. 

So while some are return- 
ing this month from their 
interim of relaxation others 
are just embarking. What is 
left for them? Have all the 
best vacation opportunities 
passed with the spring and 
summer? Not at all. There is 
still time for a tour of almost 
any national park. Until 
September 15th Yellowstone 
and Glacier National Parks 
offer the usual accomodations 


Save: 


If you are going east, west, around the world or on a short 
vacation trip, write us for information. 
your problems are and we will do all we can to help you. 
Address Sunset Magazine, 1045 Sansome St., San Francisco 


it can be done in such a short time we’d like 
to make it. 

I have heard the men around the office 
speaking of the ‘“(Down Town Association” 
tour to Hawaii, scheduled for September 
first. I think it is something like the tour 
taken to Mexico last year by that group? 
Can you tell me about it? Is it for members 
only? How long is it to be and would it in- 
clude the interesting places in Hawaii or is 
it more of a business affair? Also what 
would the approximate expense be? Thank 
you for your advice.—Mr. B. McD., Palo 
Alto, California. 


If you can possibly extend your two 
weeks to 16 days you will be able to 


The 
Road to Everywhere 


LiIttLe brown road that winds away 
And is lost to sight in the twilight gray, 
Where would you guide my steps, and why, 
If I your dusty trail should try? 

If I should impose my trust in you 

Would you take me to haunts that my childhood knew, 
Or would you lead me safe and well 

To the distant land where my loved ones dwell? 
Pray, tell me more of your route and fare, 

Oh, little brown road to everywhere. 


Oh little brown road, would you guide my feet 
To the land where the sky and the mountains meet, 


Tell us just what 





may be as low as $350.00 or as high as 
$615.00, depending upon the hotel 
and steamer accommodations you 
choose. This rate includes steamer 
transportation, living expenses during 
your time in the Islands, sight-seeing 
trips, and absolutely everything but 
laundry, tips, purchase of souvenirs, 
and strictly personal items. 

After a restful voyage you will ar- 
rive tn Honolulu early Wednesday 
afternoon and motor to your hotel at 
Waikiki Beach in time for a swim be- 
fore dinner if you wish. All day 

Thursday will be left free for 
lazy hours on the famous 
beach of Waikiki, for golf, or 
for “‘nosing about.” Then 
come two days of absorbing 
interest. Leaving Honolulu 
by steamer you arrive at Hilo 
on the Island of Hawaii where 
you tour the ruggedHamakua 
coast, motor to the Tree Fern 
Forest and visit the crater of 
Kilauea Volcano. Returning 
-to Honolulu early Sunday 
you have the morning hours 
to spend as you wish and in 
the afternoon a motor trip is 
scheduled through the resi- 


while Crater Lake, Zion Nat- 
ional Park, Bryce Canyon and 
Kaibab Forest maintain 
summer accommodations 
untilSeptember 20th. All year 


Or would you bring me safe at last 

To the fields of grain and the prairies vast? 
Perhaps your path leads to the shore 
Where your trail is lost in the billows’ roar, 
But whether it’s ocean or mountain or plain 
I beg you to take me home again, 

For all the wealth of the world is there— 


dential section of the city to 
the top of Mt. Tantalus. On 
Monday a motor tour of the 
Island of Oahu takes you 
through picturesque  pine- 


long herein theWest there is 
Yosemite, Sequoia and Gen- 
eral Grant Parks, the Grand 
Canyon, Carlsbad Caverns 
and Rainier National Park 
with varying scenic wonders 
and recreational treats. 

And what of the ocean voy- 
ages so popular in summer? 
South America, Europe, 
Panama, Alaska, the Orient? All 
ready and waiting for the late vaca- 
tionist. Surely he cannot complain 
of limited travel opportunities. 

Here is an idea from a SunsET reader 
who is one of the late ones this year. 
Travel Editor, Sunset: 


We are taking our vacation late this year 
—the first two weeks of September. We 
have been thinking of a trip to Hawaii, but 
is two weeks’ time long enough to make such 
a trip worth while? It will be many years 
before we get a longer vacation, I fear, so if 
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Oh little brown road to Everywhere! 


Walter B. Palmer. 





make splendid connections with the 
Down Town Association tour, which, 
by the way is open to all. Their ship 
is scheduled to leave San Francisco at 
noon on Saturday, August 30th, thus 
making use of the week-end, and re- 
turning on Tuesday morning, Sep- 
tember 16th, at 8:00 a.m. You really 
would be but one day over your vaca- 
tion time since you would reach Palo 
Alto in time for work on Tuesday. 
And now about the trip! The fare 
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apple and sugar-cane fields, 
along the ever-enchanting 
coast, past the military out- 
posts, and to the historic cliff 
of Nuuanu Pali. All day Tues- 
day and until Wednesday 
noon, when you sail for home, 
your time is your own for 
shopping in the foreign 
bazaars, visiting the Bishop 
Museum, golfing, swimming, or what 
you will. The return journey is on 
a slower ship, giving you ample time 
for a good rest before returning to 
the demands of business. 


Try a Topless Carriage 


Don’t you think. you might like 
this? 
Travel Editor, Sunset: 


I have heard about the open top obser- 
vation cars carried by trains going along the 
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Columbia River. My return trip ticket from 
Portland to Chicago reads via Continental 
Limited No. 20. Do you know whether this 
train will have such a car?—Mrs. E. L. V. 
Portland, Oregon. 
The train to which you refer does 
carry an open top observation car and 
I am sure you will find it a most en- 
joyable experience to ride along the 
beautiful Columbia River in such a 
manner. These cars permit one to 
get the full benefit of the superb 
scenery through the gorge. Oil burn- 
ing locomotives are used on this por- 
tion of the run. and the cars are 
equipped with individual windshields 
for each seat. The train you plan to 
take leaves Portland at 9:40 a. m., so 
you will be able to make this part of 
the trip in the cool of the morning. 


SOE ok 


Week-ending From Salt 
Lake City 


It will be remembered by readers of 
the Travel Page that we promised to 
discuss from time to time the possible 
week-end trips from various western 
cities. Last month it was Seattle. 
This month we shall see what Salt 
Lake City has to offer the week-end 
vacationist. 

Facing north and swinging clock- 
wise through nearly half a circle, one 
may count seven separate canyons in 
the mountain wall surrounding Salt 
Lake City. In these canyons are in- 
numerable camping places with ac- 
commodations at reasonable rates. 
To tell of them all, here, would be im- 
possible, but we will try to give you 
a brief glimpse of a few of them. 

Twenty-five miles from Salt Lake 
is Brighton in the Big Cottonwood 
Canyon. Though the drive from the 
center of the city is less than two 
hours, one goes from an elevation of 
4,255 feet to 8,729 feet above sea 
level. At Brighton in the primitive 
beauty of mountain and forest one 
finds hotel or cabin accommodations. 
Trails lead to five crystal-like lakes, 
all within two miles, and to eight 
lakes not more than five miles distant. 
It is not unusual for snow to remain 
here the year round but the days are 
balmy; the nights are decidedly cool, 
however, even in mid-summer. Brigh- 
ton may be reached by stage or auto. 
The stage service is daily, during the 
summer months. 

American Fork Canyon is often 
said to be one of the most picturesque 
spots in the West and is frequently 
called the “Switzerland of America’’. 
It is easily reached by motor from 
Salt Lake. The canyon highway goes 
directly to Camp Altamont, where 
meals and tent cabins are available 
and saddle horses and guides may be 
secured for the trip to the summit of 
Mt. Timpanogos, 11,957 feet above 
sea level. Camp Timpooneke is also 
another popular resort in this region. 
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KEROSENE WAS 
JUST “coal oil”’ 


THEN CAME 


BURNBRI 


Le 
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... things stay clean 
when you cook with 
this modern kerosene 


OODBYE, old-fashioned “coal 
oils.” BURNBRITE—the modern 
kerosene—has taken your place. 

This new-day cooking fuel is clean 
as clean can be. Purified by the spe- 
cial Edeleanu process, carbon impuri- 
ties have been carried away. With 
them have gone the unpleasant odor 
of ordinary kerosene. Even before you 
burn BURNBRITE you'll notice how 
sweet-smelling it is. 

Smoke and soot are reduced to the 
very minimum, too. Curtains, kitchen 
walls, cooking utensils stay clean much 
longer. 

Remember this when you order 
kerosene—there is none cleaner than 
BURNBRITE. Your grocer and every 
red, green and cream Associated 
service station or garage sell it. 
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IT BURNED 60 DAYS 


A careful, scientific test of 7 brands of kero- 
sene proved Burnbrite far superior. After 406 
continuous burning-hours (17 days), the Burn- 
brite lamp was amazingly brighter than ony 
other. Chimney wos clean. Wick was scarcely 
charred. In fact, it eventuolly burned 60 days 
without trimming the wick. 


KEROSENE 


ASSOCIATED 


OIL COMPANY 


Refiner and Marketer of Associated Equi-fractionated Gasoline, 
Associated Ethyl Gasoline, Cycol Motor Oils and Greases ond 
Associated Stoddard Solvent tor dry cleaning at home. 


ENJOY MOTORING WITH ASSOCIATED EQUI-FRACTIONATED GASOLINE 
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Low Fares 


EAST 


Until Sept. 30 


Through the cool Pacific North- 
west—see its interesting cities, 
Seattle, Tacoma, Portland, Spokane. 
A restful voyage on Puget Sound 
takes you to Victoria and Van- 
couver, B. C. 


Include Yellowstone Park, Rainier Park 
and Mt. Baker. 


Liberal stop-over privileges permitted so 
travelers may visit friends and relatives in 
the Northwest or East. 


Low round trip summer fares until Sept. 
30—return limit October 31. 


Are you considering a trip to Chicago, 
New York, Washington? No matter where 
you are going a Northern Pacific repre- 
sentative can help you plan wisely, econom- 
ically and well. 


Ride America’s newest train between the 
North Pacific Coast and Chicago, the all- 
Pullman— 


NORTH COAST 


LIMITED 
NO EXTRA FARE 


FREE literature and information on trips 
anywhere. Mail the coupon to— 


J. C. SPRACKLIN, Gen. Agent, Dept. S9 
510 Central Bldg., Los Angeles, or 


T. A. MURPHY, Gen. Agent, Dept. S9 
657 Market St., San Francisco 


ey am interested in a trip to 


Name 
Address 


City 
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For those who like hiking—and we 
mean hiking—extensive pack trips 
conducted by experienced guides are 
scheduled during the summer. 

Those who enjoy fishing will be 
particularly pleased with Fish Lake, 
about six hours’ drive from Salt Lake. 
This is a beautiful mountain lake 
seven miles long and one mile in 
width where mackinaw trout flourish. 
Boats and guides may be secured here 
as well as camping accommodations. 


ye the tops of the Uintah Moun- 
tains are the Granddaddy Lakes, 
reached by automobile from Salt 
Lake, This is one of the little known 
regions of the state, due to its inac- 
cessibility before the completion of 
the highway. But now, 5 of the 37 
lakes can be reached directly by 
motor car. Most of the lakes have 
been stocked with trout and the fish- 
ing is excellent. Splendid camping 
places are located at all of the lakes. 
The elevation in the basin of this 
region is about 9,000 feet, while the 
highest peak is 14,498 feet above sea 
level. 

Lagoon resort, on the shores of a 
beautiful artificial lake, half way be- 
tween Salt Lake City and Ogden, is 
another favorite recreation spot, offer- 
ing boating, water tobogganing, and 
bathing in one of the largest outdoor 
fresh water pools in the West. You 
may reach this resort by motor coach, 
electric train, or in your own automo- 
bile. In this same region is the Her- 
mitage,an unique mountain hotel built 
of native timber in rustic fashion, and 
located about mid-way throughOgden 
Canyon. It is a delightful place for 
a restful week-end. 

It is also possible to take a week-end 
trip to Zion National Park and Bryce 
Canyon, going by rail to Cedar City, 
thence by motor coach over the new 
Mt. Carmel highway. We described 
this region a short time ago on the 
travel page but we do want to add 
that the experience of driving through 
a mile long tunnel, cut in the solid 
rock side of a mountain, is something 
new. Atintervals great windows have 
been cut to give the motorist a dazz- 
ling view of the valley below and the 
near-by mountains of Zion. 


Suggested Clothing List 
For European Travelers 


INCE so many SUNSET readers 

have found our “Clothing List 
For World Travelers” helpful, we 
are offering a similar list for those 
taking a short European tour. Write 
to the Sunser Travel Service if you 
wish a copy, and enclose a two cent 
mailing charges. 


stamp to cover 
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in san francisco 
it's so convenient 
to stop at the 


st. francis 


Mi the center of the 
city’s activities. 
shops, stores, banks 
and theatres 

within easy walking 
distance. 


Mi where the charm of | 
traditional hospitality 
blends with modern 


convenience. 





One of the wid greatest hotels 


FACING UNION SQUARE 
SAN FRANCISCO 





, 
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Do PICTURES interest you? 


CAMERA CRAFT 


is full of beautiful pictures and covers 
every phase of Photography 


$2.00 a year—sample on request. 


Camera Craft Publishing Co. 
703 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 


LOS ANGELES 


f 





Convenience 


Comfort ~2 Hospitality 


You will appreciate the excellent service 


and moderate rates. The city’s most 
centrally located hotel. One block from 
Pershing Square—convenient to leading 
shops, theatres, financial institutions and 
electric depots for all resorts. Starting 
point for parlor car tours. Complete 
ticket service for resorts and places of 
amusement. Garage adjoining. 


All Outside Rooms—Each With Bath 
One Person - = $2.50, $3, $4 


Two Persons - - $3.50, $4, $5 
Unexcelled Food—Friendly Prices 
Frank Simpson, Jr., Director 


Hotel Savoy 


Sixth & Grand 
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A Reminder 


We admit that there are certain 
geographical points which are difficult 
to remember—some even best for- 
gotten—but who, having once trav- 
eled the Oregon Coast Highway, 
could ever forget the beauty of it? 

No, Mrs. G. V., we have not for- 
gotten your Bandon-by-the-Sea. We 
have in fact advised many SuNSET 
readers of its existence; but for those 
who might not know of it we pass 
along the advice included in your nice 
letter to us. 


To the Travel Editor, Sunset: 

We enjoy your travel service column so 
much, but we want to take issue with you 
for forgetting part of your geography. In 
a late issue you directed a tourist by way of 
Grants Pass from Crescent City, California, 
and we don’t want anyone to forget that the 
coast, through Brookings, Gold Beach, Port 
Orford, Oregon and on to Bandon-by-the- 
Sea, is one of the most wonderful sights one 
could wish to see. Every time some one fails 
to mention the Oregon Highway north, we 
resent it. * 

We have wonderful roads to offer and with 
the completion of the Rogue River bridge, 
our coast road will be second to none for a 
picturesque route. One takes a ferry across 
the Rogue now, and that in itself is a thrill. 
We always think the trip over the sparkling 
river a treat after steady road travel. Re- 
lieves the monotony, so to speak. 

So do not send them all by Grants Pass. 
Tell them to try the Oregon Coast Highway 
at least once, anyway.—Mrs. G.'V., Bandon, 
Oregon. 


a eR 


Name Please 


This is a message—shall we say an 
appeal—from the Travel Editor to 
you. 

The hundreds of letters which come 
to our department from our reader 
friends are a real joy and we take 
pleasure in answering them, but what 
would you do in a case like this? 

A letter reached us on May 20th 
signed only with the initials J. F. G., 
Long Beach, and stated that the 
writer would look for an answer on the 
June Travel Page. Only those fa- 
miliar with the method of magazine 
make-up will fully understand our 
predicament. 

As a note to those who do not know 
of the ways and wiles of magazines, 
may we say that each issue 1s neces- 


More About That New 
Way to Old Mexico 


JF you read the article by Helen 
Eva Yates on page 10, you will 


undoubtedly want to plan just such 


a trip for yourself. Write to the 
SUNSET Travel Service, enclosing 
a two cent stamp, and a booklet giv- 
ing further information about the 
trip will be sent to you promptly. 
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There ts no substitute 
Sor Ready Money! 


Bank of Italy 


NATIONAL 3Avincs ASSOCIATION 


AT ONVACT Ou ab 


BANK 


292 Banking Offices in 166 California Cities 


——_—_—_—— 


f2"ANNA HEAD?='p 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY AND GENERAL COURSES | 


Accredited. Post Graduate Department, Lower School 
Outdoor life the yoar round. Tennis, Swimming, Golf 


Miss Mary EF. Wilson, Prin., 2522 Channing Way, Berkeley, Oalif 








San Diego Army and Navy Academy 


Junior Unit R. O. T. C. 
“The West Point of the West” 

“CLASS M” rating of War Department. Fully accredited, | 
Preparatory to college, West Point and Annapolis. Separate 
lower school for young boys. Summer sessions Located on 
bay and ocean. Land and water sports all year, Christian 


influences. Catalog. Col. Thos. A. Davis, President, Box 504, 
Pacific Beach Station, San Diego, California. 


i RIOR: DECORATIO 


STUDY AT HOME 





Your opportunity to enter fascinating profession 
Our Home Study Course gives full instruction and 
easy method for practical application. Color har 
mony, draperies, period and modernistic furniture 
and all fundamentals. Faculty of I ading N. Y 
decorators. Send at once for free booklet 19- 


The N. Y. School of serene, Decoration 








| 578 Madison Avenue - - ~ ew York City 


C di H M d soll at 4 times 
ANAI1ES, TIOME-lVLAGE, their cot. Spare 
time business from home kitehen, Profita while you learn. Same 
home-study course prepares men or women to fill demand in 
Candy Industry for “skilled” employees, Free Book explaw 
Capitol Candy School, Dept. F-1871, Washington, 0. C 
MILITARY 


San Rafael xesoruy 


“One of California's finest private schools” 


(non-#ectariar 


One hour from San Francisco. Primary, Grammar, Hie) 
School, Junior College. Division "A" rating, Univ. of Cali! 
Fully accredited, High scholastic standard. Military ayster 
inder U. 8. A. supervision. Catalog, A. L. Stewart, Supt 
Box 8-N, San Rafael, Calif. 


AFREE BOOK 
EXPLAINS 






OVeETCOMK Life’s at S« Dut you 
with Cosmic Vibrations for Healin and Happiness 
Learn the Great Truths Write for Free BOOK to- 


LIBRARIAN V. Y. F 
ROSICRUCIAN BROTHERHOOD 
SAN JOSE (amorc) CALIF 


IVER 
me 


Fast - flying 
birds demand a 
smooth-acting 
gun. Lift, swing 
and aim an “Iver 
Johnson”; balance, 
trigger-pull — every- 
thing is “right’’. 
You'll be surprised and 
delighted that so much 
beauty, accuracy, reliability 
and durability can be built 
into a gun at such a moder- 
ate price. 
All popular Gauges and 
Barrel Lengths. Single and 
Double Barrel, with Trap 
Models in both. 
Single Barrel Guns, $10 to $16.00 
Double Barrel Guns, $27.50 to $47.50 


IVER JOHNSON 
“HAMMER THE HAMMER” 


SAFETY REVOLVER 


Instant, positive protection 
plus absolute safety. 
A model and caliber for every 
type of revolver service. 


Send for firearms catalog A illustrating and Gescting 
Iver Johnson Shot Guns, Revolvers, and, the 
New 22 Caliber Bolt Action Safety Rifle. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
78 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
New York: 151 Chambers Street 
Chicago: 108 W. Lake Street 
n Francisco: 717 Market Street 








Substantial Advance Royalties 
are paid on work found acceptable for pub- 
lication. Anyone wishing to write either 
the words or music for songs may submit 
work for free examination and advice. 
Pastexperience unnecessary.New demand 
created by “‘Talking Pictures’’. fully de- 
ecribed in our free book. Write for it 
Today—Newcomer Associates 
754 Earle Building, New York, N. Y. 


Ge Photo or Kodak Print 
ENLARGED to 8in. x 10 in. size 3] 0 


Your children, pets, bome surroundings, or scenery 
pote enlarged at small expense. Safe return of original 
and quick delivery. Mail snapshot, or films if you have 
them. SEND NO MONEY. Simply pay postman $1.00 
Ask about my COOLIE COAT PAJAMA PREMIUM. 


IRVING MARSH, 8 Octavia Street, San Francisco 











California Home For Sale 


Owners must fare of fine old California home at 
Los Gatos, in California's famous Santa Clara Valley. 
Fourteen rooms, two baths, large grounds, garage, 3- 
room cottage in rear. On state highway adjacent to auto 
bus and electric lines. Ideal property for residence, 


private atl or convalescent home. Location, climate 
and opportunity unsurpassed. Also, residential build- 
ing lots for sale. For information write Mrs. N. E. 
Thrash, 371 San Jose Ave., Los Gatos, or Room 206 
1045 Sansome Street, San Francisco. 
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sarily made up several months in ad- 
vance. Consequently it is impossible 
to answer letters on the “next month’s 
travel page.”’ In order that informa- 
tion may reach you promptly we an- 
swer every letter personally and that’s 
why it is so essential to have full 
names and addresses. (As a word of 
comfort to the very modest—we use 
initials only, on the Travel Page.) 

Though we should like to publish 
all of the interesting letters which we 
receive, limited space makes it neces- 
sary to select only those of most gen- 
eral interest. 

We thought you would like to know 
the “why” and “how” of all this and 
would thus be better able to under- 
stand and use our travel service. 


oe) ie 
Not Yet But Soon 


Perhaps you too have had the urge 
to explore that great unknown—the 
North—and have wondered just how 
far you could go in your faithful 
motor car. 

Travel Editor, Sunset: 

I have been wondering if it were possible 
to drive through Canada and into Alaska. 
I have never really heard of anyone doing it 
but do not see why it cannot be done if you 
don’t care what kind of roads you go over or 
how long it would take. Could you help me 
out?—V. S., Berkeley, California. 

At the present time it is impossible 
to drive through Canada to Alaska. 
One may drive into Canada via Van- 
couver to Hazelton, about 1,000 
miles from Seattle, but there the 
automobile road ends. 

You will be interested to know, 
however, that a great International 
Pacific highway is to be constructed 
and plans are now under way. This 
proposed longest highway in the 
world is. to link the Americas from 
Alaska to Argentine, and will connect 
existing routes in California, Oregon, 
Washington, and British Columbia 
with a new road north to Fairbanks, 
Alaska, and south through Mexico, 
Central America, and along the Pa- 
cific slope into South America. 

An exploration caravan recently 
started a trail-blazing trek into north- 
ern Canada and Alaska and it is prac- 
tically certain that the British Col- 
umbia-Yukon section—some 400 
miles in length—will be constructed 
in the near future. A similar investi- 


gative tour also has been made down 
the uncharted west coast of Mexico. 





when water 
spots ap- 
pear on books, to 
take them off with 
floor wax thinly ap- 


plied. 
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DISPLAY 


When your Garden Club holds 
its Fall Flower Show, be sure that 
SUNSET is prominently dis- 
played, for Garden Clubs have 
found SUNSET to be a real 
money maker. 


The Fall issues of SUNSET will 
be “crammed” full of good ideas 
on Western gardening. SUNSET, 
and only SUNSET, tells you how 
and what and when to plant in 
Western gardens. No lover of 


Western flowers can afford to be 
without SUNSET. 


We allow Western Garden Clubs 
generous commissions for both 
new and renewal subscriptions. 
We furnish sample copies and 
display material. 


To earn money for your Garden 
Club, simply fill in and mail the 
enclosed coupon TODAY. 


SUNSET MAGAZINE 
1045 Sansome Street 
San Francisco, California. 


Please send me full information about your Gar- 


den Club offer. 


Your name 

Street 

City and State 

Name of Garden Club 


Date of Flower Show 
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A Letter From 
The Rock Garden Lady 


(Continued from page 25) 


in June. To get other fascinating 
color effects try mixing the different 
varieties as, for instance, S. /ydium 
with S. album, then group near these 
some of the natives such as S. san 
juan and S. oreganum. The spuriums 
are good and satisfactory too, and 
with the later blooming S. siebo/di and 
S. ewersi, one can weave a perfectly 
entrancing and fairylike mat of the 
varicolored sedums. They are all 
lovely even though some of them are 
common. Here and there among 
your stepping stones, mix a few 
clumps of the acaenas, both the gray 
leafed A. argentea, and the little 
bronzy leafed fellow 4. nova zealandie; 
add here and there a clump of Ver- 
onica repens, or Veronica incanesens, 
with perhaps a little Cortula squalida, 
and Mazus rugosa, and your stepping 
stones alone will be a picture. 

As for the saxifrages, there is no 
other type of plant material half so 
satisfactory to fill in a chink or crevice 
in the rock garden. Like the sedums 
and sempervivums, it should be 
planted in colonies to get the best 
effects. The little Saxifrage aizoon, 
with its varicolored forms of rose, 
white and yellow blooming types, are 
especially nice for the chinks, whereas 
the larger rosettes of Saxifrage coty- 
-ledon pyramidalis or some of the 
lingulata family are nicer for the 
higher reaches where they will give 
character to the rock work and bloom 
for weeks at a time. The mat form- 
ing or Kabschia section are more 
suitable for a planting on the level. 

There isn’t space to describe all 
species of alpines that would do well 
under drought conditions, so I am 
simply giving a list of those types that 
I know will stand the test. 

Acenas; Achilleas; Aethionemas; Ajugas 
(shade); Alyssums (most); Androsaces 
(some); Antennarias; Arabis; Artemesias; 
Armerias; Asters; Aubrietias; Campanulas 
(a number of varieties); Cheiranthus (Al- 
pine wallflower); Convolvulus mauritanicus; 
Dianthus (many varieties); Dryas sunder - 








mani; Erinus; Erodiums; Genistas (dwarf 
brooms); Geraniums; Gypsophila repens; 
Helianthemums; Hypericums (Polyphyllum 
and Olympicum); Iberis; Iris; Lewisias; 
Linums; Malvestrum; Onosmas; Pent- 
stemons; Phlox (subulata types); Polemo- 
nium humile; Saponaria; Saxifrages (Sedums 
and Sempervivums); Silenes; Veronicas. 







ITA GoD IDEA. 


to rinse the used tin 
cans, before putting 
them in the garbage 
can. This routs ants. 
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Every live boy likes 
to win prizes. You 
can win the prize 
you want—easily. 
















Here is a splendid 
opportunity to start 
a business of your 
own. Talk this over 
with Dad and 
Mother. Get their 
consent, then fill out 
and mail the coupon | 
below. | 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
TODAY 


Sunset Hustler Club, 
1045 Sansome Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 






Date 
I want to win prizes. Please send me full details of your offer. 


My name Age 


Street Address 


City— —State 


Parent’s Signature 


LEE SA 





Pai 


DPR, Se 





never 
worries 
now 


She knows they’re always 
safe from passing cars 
No more nerve-torturing mo- 
ments for mother while her chil- 
dren are at play. No more dash- 
ing to the window at the sound 
of every passing car to see that 
little Jimmy and Betty have not 

run into the street. 


Mother knows they are always 
safe since their home is fenced 
with Cyclone Fence. No chance 
for them to dart into the path of 
passing automobiles. No need 
to worry about little tots wander- 
ing away from home. 


Cyclone Fence also protects 
flowers and shrubs from damage 
by would-be intruders of all kinds. 
Brings you the exclusive home 
privacy you have always wanted. 


Every part of Cyclone Fence 
is made of durable copper-steel 
covered with a smooth, 
dense coat of pure zinc. 
Strongly erected on H- 
column posts set in re- 
inforced concrete foun- 
dations. Erected by our 
trained men. Phone, wire 
or write for information. 





All Chain Link 
Fence is not 
Cyclone. This 
nameplate 
apps the 

enuine 
Cyclone Fence 


© C.F. Co. 1930 


Cyclone Fence 


STANDARD FENCE COMPANY 
Oakland, Calif. Portland, Oregon 
Los Angeles San Francisco Seattle 


l(a Pacific Coast Division 
ste CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
») General Offices: Waukegan, Ill. 


vesIOIAnY or 
UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
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Perhaps you can give me a little in- 
formation concerning my Martha 
Washington geranium. It is over a 
year old and has not yet bloomed. When 
I bought it from the florist there was a 
blossom on the small plant. Now that it 
1s very large, large leaves, and thrifty 
looking, it does not bloom at all. I have 
another geranium, a lavender species 
about three months old, that is covered 
with buds. I have heard that some kinds 
of Martha Washington geraniums 
never blossom, but I do not see why this 
should be true since the plant had a 
blossom to start with—Mrs. W. Y. B., 
San Bernardino, California. 

If your Martha Washington gera- 
nium had a blossom on it, you need 
not fear about its not having the 
ability to produce more blooms. You 


| know the Martha Washingtons want 


lots of sunshine and like a background 
against which they can clamber for 
warmth. They also want a sandy soil 
with good drainage. Your plant will 
bloom again if it has the proper con- 
ditions for growth. 


Will you please give me some tips on 
the care of my house ferns? My Boston 
ferns do not look well to me. Should 
they have plant food at any time, and 
how often should they be watered? Is it 
best to water them from the top or 
through the bottom of the pot? Is it 
harmful to have the ferns in a house 
where gas is used?—Mrs. O. W. B., 
San Pedro, California. 


Ferns, like all other living things, 
need food but it must be the sort they 
like if they are to do well. Ferns like 
leaf mould, and in the wild state they 
will be found to grow best where it is 
usually in abundance. An occasional 
dressing of bone meal worked into the 
soil of the pot will help, but this is a 
slow food and need not be given often. 
An occasional re-potting into larger 
quarters will often help a good fern. 
Watering with a solution of ammonia, 
one tablespoonful in a gallon of 
water, will also help. Give this about 
once in three weeks. The ferns may be 
watered by plunging the pot into 
water and allowing it to soak in 
through the bottom, but a good wash- 
ing of the foliage helps to freshen it 
up, and they like it. Watering each 
day is not usually necessary, but if the 
temperature gets too high for com- 
fort, the ferns will always be grateful 
for a little drink. If there is an ex- 
posed gas flame burning in the same 
room with the ferns, they will soon 


OuUERIES 


show signs of distress. They do not 
like the gas, and should therefore be 
kept as far away from it as possible. 


I should like to know why my tulips 
did not bloom this year. They grew 
nicely and then started to dry like they 
do after blooming season is over. The 
bulbs were set out in the fall of 1928— 
last year they bloomed nicely.—Mts. 
T. E. S., Noslini Ganado, Arizona. 


lam adivate I can’t say without hav- 
ing seen some of the plants just why 
your tulips failed to blossom. Tulips 
have a habit of running out, as it is 
called, after a year or two in "the gar- 
den, and must be frequently replaced. 
with new stock. Possibly there was 
some fungus attacking them that you 
could not detect, as you say they 
grew normally at first and then died. 
If you plant tulips again this fall, I 
would suggest that you set them in a. 
place where you have never had them 
before. 


Will you kindly tell me when I may 
expect my wistaria to bloom? I have 
wistaria which I believe to be at least 
two years old, and it has not blossomed. 
Is there any special care it should have? 
—D. S. W., Sacramento, California. 


I think the reason your two-year- 
old wistaria did not bloom was that it 
was too young. These vines ordinarily 
do not commence blooming before 
they are seven or eight years old and 
sometimes even older. If the soil is 
very rich and they haye an abundance 
of water, they will make an abun-. 
dance of growth at the expense of 
blossoms, but when such a plant does 
come in flower, you will be repaid for 
your wait. Girdling sometimes hast- 
ens bloom, but this is a practice too’ 
risky for the average amateur to 
attempt. 


Will you kindly advise me what 
plants or flowers will grow under pine 
trees?—Mrs. F. E. U., Oakland, Cali- 


fornia. 


There are many very beautiful 
things which will grow under pine’ 
trees provided the shade is not too 
dense. Not long ago I visited Golden 
Gate Park in San Francisco and there 
beneath the pines I saw one of the 
most gorgeous sights. I have ever 
looked upon—the rhododendrons in 
bloom. They were a mass of huge 
bright blooms, pinks, whites, laven- 
ders and reds, so lovely that they 
seemed hardly to be real. They were: 
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doing well because they liked the 
pines and the acid which came from 
the decomposing needles that fell to 
the ground. Monterey in summer will 
show you masses of fine dahlias grow- 
ing near the pines, where they can get 
a little protection from the tall dark 
evergreens. Directly under the pines 
the small, fairy-like wild California 
iris will do pretty well. The woods 
form of the wild Mariposa tulips or 
Calochortus are happy under pines. 
If you are interested in the wild 
things, why not take the opportunity 
you have presented to you to make a 
wild garden? It would be interesting 
to have such a situation to work on. 


There 1s a garden problem which 
seems to be bothering myself as well as 
all of my neighbors. It is, how can we 
control the well-known and common 
variety of garden pest which we call 
“sow bugs.” —J. E. T., San Francisco, 
California. 


- You have surely run up against a 
PEST when you hit the “sow bugs.” 
They are in every garden and at cer- 
tain times really do quite a lot of 
damage. Their usual food consists of 
decaying organic matter and occa- 
sionally of very tender seedlings just 
as they come through the soil. If 
there is not too much other and more 
desirable material about for them to 
feed upon, they can be induced to 
take the poisoned baits. Try mixing 
one ounce of Paris Green with ten 
ounces of kitchen sugar and placing it 
about where the sow bugs are numer- 
ous. Put the sugar in little piles and 
the pests may take it if they are not 
too well content with some other food. 
A thorough clean-up of the garden to 
remove their hiding places would help 
reduce the numbers. They like to hide 
in and under almost any cool, dark 
place such as damp trash or boards. 





In September 


Mulch and disbud chrysanthe- 


mums. 


Give your lawn plant food. 
Write for fall garden catalogs. 
Order tulips, daffodils, etc. 
Water dahlias frequently. 

Dig and store gladiolus. 
Mulch the roses. 

Plant Madonna lilies. 


[Plant peonies and freesias. 


Plant some more iris. | 
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“THIS STUFF 


talks to 
THE GRASS” 


HUS A. J. Gillis of Walla 


Walla 


picturesquely sums up his experience 
with Garden Morcrop and from all over the 


Pacific Coast come equally sincere 


praises. 


The sight of thick, lush grass and the feel of 


soft, springy turf thrills lawn builders to the 


point of exclamations. Like rich leaf 


appearance and nature, Garden Morcrop is 
pleasant, safe and easy to apply. It is a Pacific 
Coast product for Pacific Coast lawns and 
gardens. Use it this time of year and derive 
the utmost pleasure from your growing things. 
Ask your Lilly dealer for Morcrop and note 
the valuable lawn and garden information on 
Or send to us for the folder 


the package. 
“To Make Your Garden Grow.” 


THE CHAS. H., LILLY CG: 


Seattle, Washington 
Established 1885 


jLLy’s 

loam in 

Collections of Surety Seeds are 
distributed by 700 dealers on 
the Pacific Coast. Ask them 
for the winter blooming Sweet 
Peas, Novelty Sweet Peas, 
Bodger’s Gold Medal Zinnias 


and new Nasturtium assort- 


ments. 
























INSTANT cotpiing 


$1.00 ' 


i f > 


Enables anyone, even a 
child, to attach garden hose 
to faucet instantly, without 
“twisting,” or injuring the 
hands. Nothing to get 
out of order—No leak- 
ages—No lost washers— 










No threads to bind—No 
wrenchesor pliersneeded | 
—Lasts a lifetime. In- 
stall a faucet end on each 
outside tap. Simply slide hose end 
into any one you desire—and garden 
or lawn watering becomes a pleasure. 
$4.00 set of 2 faucet ends and one 
1 hose end equips the average 
home. If your dealer can’t supply you 
use this coupon. 
—----- Order at our risk 


NSTANT SALES COMPANY 


! 

: | 
2926 Telegraph Ave. Berkeley, Calif. 
§ Ship postpaid....... set Instant Hose 4 
' 

I 

I 

1 


Couplings. Ol enclose $1 per set. 0 I will 


fund my money 
pay postman. You are to re ; 
if | am not satisfied after 10 days’ use. 


WEED DESTROYER CO., Inc. 
ABERDEEN, WASH. 


Check here (5 for your dealer's name. 
Check here 0 for dealer propositon. 


Name _ 


Address st 











City__ 


“~ 
Pesidence of Blanche Sweet, Beverly Hills, Cal 


THOMPSON 
SYSTEMS 


Assure Lovely 
Lawns 


HE lawn owner who 

has installed a Thomp- 
son Concealed Lawn 
Sprinkling System has no 
dread of droughts. For 
by a mere turn of the 
hand, he sprinkles his 
lawns and gardens 
whenever he wishes! 


Thompson Systems sprin- 
kle the grounds perfectly 
...one hundred percent. 
The scientifically design- 
ed sprays give healthful, 
rain-like drops to all the 
roots of the trees, shrubs, 
and flowers. Each blade 
of grass gets just the right 
amount of moisture. 


Lovely lawns at all times! 
.Lovelier lawns... at a 
saving of water, garden- 
er hire and old fashioned 
sprinkling upkeep. 


May we send you our 
brochure FREE2 Use the 
Coupon today. 
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‘Tips 
For Tenderfeet 


Contributed by Western Gardeners 


T is a good plan in the early fall to 

inspect closely all rose bushes, 
shrubs and trees that were planted in 
the spring to make sure the wires 
that held the name tags have not cut 
into the branches or trunks. Most 
young trees and shrubs go out from 
the nursery with the names securely 
attached with copper wire. As the 
plants grow the wires become tighter 
and tighter until they are, in time, 
completely imbedded and the plant 
girdled. Remove all tight wires and 
strings so that there will be no re- 
strictions to natural growth. Often 
breakage takes place at the point of 
girdling. 


An inverted four inch flower pot 
placed near the base of a rose bush 
set in the lawn provided the cool 
shelter needed by 26 slugs. An 
earthenware crock, about a foot in 
diameter, when moved was found to 
have given shelter to 106 slugs. 
These were easily destroyed by using 
1% tablespoonfuls of kitchen am- 
monia in a gallon of water sprinkled 
from a sprinkling can. At this time 
of year the slugs need cool shelter and 
large numbers can thus be easily 
trapped and killed. 

+t - & 

Loganberries may be pruned so 

that the berries will be on the main 


stem laterals. Discard all extra run- 
ners and keep your vine in line. The 
fruit will be all the larger and finer for 
this care. This will also permit the 
use of berries on a boundary fénce, 
since they so politely keep to their 
own domain. 


If some of the sprinkler heads in 
the automatic sprinkling system are 
set a little too high they will interfere 
with thé operation of lawn mowers. 
Without going to the expense of hav- 
ing a plumber come to make the 
necessary changes, the correction can 
be simply made if it is not too much. 
Clean soil can be spread a little at a 
time around the sprinkler and the 
lawn will grow up through it. The 
level can thus be raised and the mower 
will go over without trouble. 

t kk & 

Water the daphne (Daphne odora) 
heavily and apply a little rich ferti- 
lizer in the early fall. Daphne likes 
a rest in summer, but if it is stimu- 
lated into early growth in the fall, 
whether the rains have commenced or 
not, there will be an abundance of 
fine blossom heads in January. In 
taking blooms from daphne, always 
cut with a sharp knife or shears, 
never break the stems off, and do not 
take all the blossoms a plant may 
produce, for this will kill it in time. 


pson 





THOMPSON MANUFACTURING CO, INC, 





h St, Los Angeles, Cal 325 W. Huron St., Chicago, Ill 
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Please send me “The Lawn Beautiful” ——= SZ Dp . Eo, g 
brochure without obligating me ———— = Fah ———— < \ — = S 
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FINAL 


Your 


OPPORTUNITY 
TO ORDER 


IRIS 


for immediate planting 


It’s getting late. Are your new iris 
planted? Copies of our iris catalog 
are still available. We list the 
choicest varieties, new and old, and 
tell you how to plant and grow these 
rare beauties. 


CARL SALBACH 


Originator and Grower of New Varieties 


645 Woodmont Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 





Tall, orchid-like flowers. * Ex- 


HOLLAND IRIS BULB * quisite shades of blue, lavender, 


white, yellow, bronze; assorted. Last well when cut. Do not 
confuse with Flag Iris (Germanica). Supply limited. 50 for $2.25 
postpaid. Catalog. Gorpon Anstey, Campbell, California 


SUNSET’S 


Money Saving 
Clubs 


on 


WESTERN 
MAGAZINES 


J Check offer you want / 


You 
Regular send 
price only 


SUNSET MAGAZINE 

1045 Sansome Street 

San Francisco, California 

Enclosed is $ Please send me 
SIN SEMGATNC crcte iets soc ciniclcs sieeve se « 
for one year each in accordance with 
your offer. 


City and State 


Send other orders on separate sheet of 
paper. 
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Fuchsias Are in Fashion 
(Continued from page 30) 


good handful of sand at the bottom of 
the hole, and rest the cutting on it. 
Handled this way, the cuttings can be 
put where you want them to grow 
ultimately, or they can be crowded 
close together in trenches where you 
can give them more attention. 
When they have made roots, by 
early summer, or considerable top 


growth, by fall, they can be moved | 


into their permanent places. They 


will often flower the first year. Root- | 
ing winter cuttings is easy, and you | 


can use the larger wood removed in 
pruning, which is best done at that 
time. Spring and summer cuttings 
should be made only from fresh, 
young growth, taking short, stocky 


pieces of about three inches, cutting | 


them below a joint, and planting them 
about two-thirds of their length into a 
sandbox or frame covered with glass. 
These cuttings will root quickly, in 
about a month, but during that time 
they must be shaded and watered reg- 
ularly to keep the sand always damp. 
When rooted, pot them up, and later 
plant them out when they have begun 
to make vigorous growth. This prac- 
tice has two advantages over winter 
propagation; it gives young, vigorous 
plants and it enables you to make 
cuttings when you see varieties you 
want in bloom, and you can get the 
little pieces for cuttings by asking for 
them. If you wait until winter you 
may forget just where to get those 
you saw and liked in summer. 


HIS, I am thankful to say, is a 

horticultural, not a botanical, dis- 
cussion of the fuchsia, for the nomen- 
clature of this delightful family is 
terribly confused, and many forms 
which are merely varieties have been 
listed as species. But when the fuchsia 
comes back, and the Fuchsia Society 


now being organized gets under way, 


we shall have all the varieties in com- | 


merce in California identified, and I 
hope many varieties that are not 
available will be made so. General 
nurseries now offer few kinds, some 
big doubles like Phenomenal or Storm 
King, which you will want first 1f your 
taste runs to Victorian figures; per 
haps a single or two like Black Prince 
or Swanley Yellow, long thin flowers, 
more in the style preferred today; 
and perhaps some of the small-flow 

ered magellanica type, like gracilis. 
There is one firm in Southern Califor- 
nia listing nearly fifty kinds ol 
fuchsias, an undue proportion of them 
double, but even it has not many of 
the best singles which one finds in the 
older gardens and which must now be 
had by asking the owner for cuttings, 
usually generously and gladly given. 
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URNS 


OF LASTING 


BEAUTY 


Sturdy Redwood 
urns that defy all out- 
doors. Nothing else 
like them on the 
market. You will 
marvel the con- 
cealed joints—how 
| easy they are to assemble. At such low cost 





READY FOR SHIPMENT 


———_———__ at 


| you can enjoy several about your home. 
| Planting instructions for winter sent. 
All three sizes sent postpaid. 
“A”— 8-in. high x9x9 in. $1.60 
“B”—10-in. high x12x12 in. $2.15 
“C”—17-in. high x12x12 in. $3.15 


THE PACIFIC LUMBER COMPANY 


311 California Street, San Francisco 


a ae ORDER AT OUR RISK --=- === ~ 

! Please ship “A”? urns “B’’ urns ' 

' “C urns. I enclose $ OO! will pay post- ' 

11 man. You are to refund my costs sb uld I wish to return ! 
' urns. © Send folder of redwood garden stakes, window 

! boxes, ete. . 

! ! 

1 Name i 

' Address : 

' 








Plant New 


IRISES NOW! 


Buy good iris vari_ties from 
specialists. Write for inter- 
esting descriptive catalog 
The Longfield Iris Farm 
Tris Breeders and Growers 
Buffton Indiana 





——- PEONIES! IRISES! 
The new catalogue features a list of peonies 
specially recommended for California and 
Southern States and an announcement of sub- 
stantial price reductions in the novelties and | 
standard varieties of both Peonies and Lrises. 
Also low-priced, high-grade collections. Send 
now for Catalogue. | 
PUGET SOUND PEONY GARDENS | 
R. F. D. 12, Box 727, Seattle, Wash. 











@ HEALTHY! ALERT! 


The sure, easy way to keep your dog 
healthy and alert is to feed him CALO 









Fresh meat, vegetables, cereals ond cod 
~*~ liver oil, perfectly balanced 
ad 
L AN Cooked, ready to teed 
Le Sot bother, always fresh. Recom 
mended by 
the leading 
veterinorians 
Mail cour 
{ same 
” 
His 
, 
Master's 
: 
Choice 





DOG and CAT FOOD 


Calif » Animal P Sucts 4 


1530 E. 12th St Ookland, ‘ 


| @FREE! 
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ODAY we laughed when we sat 
down at this typewriter. We were thinking of how just 
a week ago today we were nature-sliding in the snow 
around Mt. Baker, about 60 miles from Bellingham, 
Washington. But that was vacation! This morning 
we must get down to business, and one of the first 
tasks which presents ‘tself is winding up this Sep- 
tember SunseT. We mis-speak however, when we say 
that writing Adios 1s a “task”. Rather, it is a pleasure 
to visit with you on this page each month about 
future plans for the magazine; to discuss your com. 
ments and to quote your letters; to pass along bits of 
gossip concerning what is going on behind the scenes 
in SUNSET. 


When we got back to our jade green desk, the first 
thing we did was to read through two weeks’ accumu- 
lation of mail. How happy those letters made us— 
those letters from you, our readers, in which you tell 
us so frankly and enthusiastically what features you 
have liked best in past issues and what you would like 
most to see in future SUNSETS. We wish that all of 
you might have looked over our shoulders as we read 
through page after page of these friendly, cheering 
comments—letters like the one which we quote below, 
from a woman in Shasta County, California. 


“T had not seen SUNSET for several years until a few 
months ago I received a copy as one magazine in a 
number that I had taken in a club. Busy with plans 
for our new home, I barely glanced at my copy until 
I went on a trip into the mountains and took some 
reading matter with me, Sunset included. Then I 
read it from ‘kiver to kiver’ and wanted more. Now 
I look forward with keenest pleasure to its coming, 
wish it were weekly and twice as large. Could woman 
compliment you more? I am a very busy person, 
spending most of my time in an office down town but 
I find time to read, time to work in my garden, and 
time to make a real home. I am so glad I found 
SuNsET in time to help us plan our new garden.” 


This past month we were honored with a visit from a 
well-known free lance writer from Maryland. When 
we told the woman frankly that her material did not 
quite measure up to our requirements for SUNSET 
Magazine, she was apparently more surprised than 
pleased for she countered, “And what sort of literary 
yardstick do you use in measuring the material that 
goes into the pages of your magazine, may I ask?” 
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We certainly did enjoy answering her question, point- 
ing out to the lady from Maryland that. SUNSET is 
edited solely for western families and that everything 
contained in it is supplied by western writers and 
artists. We dwelt at length upon the fact that in 
Sunset the western family finds information whic 
is not available in any other publication. We showed 
her our plans for this September SUNSET, explaining 
that only a western architect could have taught us 
to look so discerningly through our western windows; 
that only old-time westerners could tell tenderfeet 
just when and how to plant their western gardens; 
that only western housewives could give recipes for. 
preparing and cooking our unusual western fruits and 
vegetables; that only men and women who have lived 
in the great open spaces could tell other westerners 
how to get more out of our year-round outdoor life. 


There are very few perfect people in this world and 
obviously we are not included in the group. Not long 
ago we made a bad blunder on these pages; we absent- 
mindedly moved the famous Chuckanut Drive down 
to Seattle which was, of course, very, very wrong. 
Now it seems we have made another faux pas. In the 
July issue of this magazine in an article on using 
loganberries we failed to give full credit to Judge 
J. H. Logan for the origination of this delicious fruit. 
Our study of the loganberry has, for the most part, 
been in the jam and shortcake research division. Now 
that we have looked into the history of the loganberry 
more carefully, however, we find that Mary E. Logan 
is right in saying that to Judge Logan and to him 
alone goes the credit for originating the loganberry. 
Once more we apologize. 


There is evidently something wrong with this 
typewriter. In place of black letters popping up and 
down in front of us we keep seeing giant redwoods 
with sunlight streaming through their green banners; 
feathery fronds of Japanese lilac along the Columbia 
River Highway; quiet country roads in Washington; 
blue delphiniums and roses standing guard over 
famous gardens in Victoria; paths of moonlight on 
Puget Sound; sunset gold covering Mt. Shuksan. 
That is the way with vacations, you always bring so 
much home with you. This time we brought back 
other things of value besides memory pictures. In 
our notebooks are bouquets of ideas gathered from 
homes and gardens of the northern end of Sunset 
Land—ideas which we shall pass along to all of 
you in future issues of this magazine.— The Editors. 
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can look like EDAIS ..ceictty with surpeis: 


ingly little expense. Time-saving, step-saving PEERLESS Built-In 


Furniture ends the drudgery of menial tasks...turns wearisome 
hours into cheery minutes...converts dingy, time-worn work- 
rooms into gleaming, modern kitchens! PEERLESS units adapt 
themselves to every requirement of size or color scheme...in 
old homes or new. Our free brochure, “Modern Kitchen Plan- 


ning”, tells the entire interesting story. » The coupon brings it! 


Berkeley BUILT-IN FIXTURE COMPANY Los Angeles 



































BUILT-IN FIXTURE COMPANY 
2608 San Pablo Avenue, Berkeley, Calif. 
820 East 60th Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Please send me ‘Modern Kitchen Plan- 

ning” and tell me more about PEERLESS 

Unit Equipment for a {new} {old} kitchen 
Name 


Address 





IS THIS YOU FIVE YEARS FROM NOW? 


When tempted fo ¢ , vtadulge 
"Reach for a Ly 3, ~stead” 


“i 
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Be moderate—be moderate in all things, 
even in smoking. Avoid that future shad- 
ow* by avoiding over-indulgence, if you ° 
would maintain that modern, ever youth- 
ful figure. “Reach for a Lueky instead.” 
Lucky Strike, the finest Cigarette 
you ever smoked, made of the finest 
tobacco—The Cream of the Crop— 
“IT’S TOASTED.” Lucky Strike 
has an extra, secret heating process. 
Everyone knows that heat purifies 
and so 20,679 physicians say that 
Luckies are less irritating to your 
throat. 











“It’s toasted” 


Your Throat Protection — against irritation— against cough. 


* We do not say smoking Luckies reduces flesh, We do say when tempted to over-indulge, “Reach for a Lucky instead.’ 
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FIXTURES, 


Crane Co., General ( Mifice 836 S. Michi 


Coined in Paris to express originality plus taste, the 
word “chic” has come to mean many things to 
many people. In London, swagger; in America, 
pertness; in Japan, genuineness. The original and 
last meanings are the ones contained in the 


undoubted 


originality and taste are found in Crane fixture 


Always, 


chic of Crane bathrooms. 


designs and decorative suggestions; genuineness in 


ACRANE 


VALVES FITTINGS 


gan Ave., 


AND 


yy 


PIPING, 


ae the true meaning of the wordm ‘chee 


the service given. At Crane Exhibit Rooms, you 
will find ideas for rooms as elaborate as the one 
above and others for the simplest cottage. Com- 
plete installation can be on monthly payments 
under the Crane Budget Plan. Let your architect 
help you plan. Buy from a Crane Qualified Con- 
tractor-Dealer, always a highly skilled registered 


or licensed master plumber or heating contractor. 


Fittings 


FOR DOMESTIC AND INDUSTRIAL 





Us 


Chicago + 23 W. 44th St., New York * Branches and sales offices in one hundred and ninety-six cities 
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FLU FFED Bathroom Tiecie 


Nog 


M1 ° : 
...for “cranks” on personal things ° 


‘ 
~~? 









“Fluffed bathroom tissues are really 
softer... quickly absorbent.” That's 
why women who never thought to 
specify brand before now call for 


ZEE and ZALO by name. 





ae a million women will forget they ever bought 
any other brand. ZEE and ZALO are so much pleas- 


anter. Straight through the rolls, each tissue is petal 1.Fluffing makes them 
clear, as clean and fresh as linen dried in sunshine! softer, more absorbent. | 
Never a weak spot. Never a streak of dingy color. ) 
= 2. Absolutely safe...made 


No slippery glaze anywhere in a roll. 
Zee and Zalo are pure and safe, because they are made 
only from new, fresh pulp. 


Fluffing doubles softness 


from pure, new pulp. 


4..Both rolls have tucked- | 


in, sanitary wrappers. 








4.Gaily wrapped... tostore | 


Feel the delicate nap on Zee and Zalo. Fluffing. . gentle witht your lovely, lipeue| POWDER PUFF GENTLE 
fluffing gives this texture. Each tissue is exquisitely at er eee ee 


en ugh and soft ¢ nough fora baby’ 


softer...more absorbent, yet firm as it should be. 
Fluffing gives extra everything except extra price! 
Zee and Zalo cost no more than ordinary coarse bath- 


room tissues. 


ordinary toilet paper. : 
I tender skin. That m ans they re sa 








5.They cost no more than a big down puff... absolutely safe 
| 
enough for anyone. 


Wrapped vis hospital gauze : | r py | Y . 
See how the ends tuck in the core of the roll. They | Mh fh) I ea hh) 


1 ity... keep both Zee and Zalo as Df OT —~ pie 
ee a. ee I ( Ale Gu ry | Tse Snow While Tissue 
clean as hospital gauze, ata 
Most women prefer to get five or six rolls at a time, | 2110 > Ql, fst 
Bie vee Rol 5 Sia 
because they like to keep a reserve supply in the bath- | . | 
room linen closet. 


» sheets (100 extra) 1roll 
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O es ma ind »| VASES ae 1s no end... 


Tue desire to arrange blossoms gracefully has always 
inspired the artist. Through the ages he has sought to 
make his own creation, the vase, deserving of the love- 
liness it was to hold. Sometimes, like the ancient Greeks, 
he succeeded brilliantly. But how often his efforts have 
resulted in mere “‘containers.”’ 

A vase of startling though simple beauty, like this 
Fostoria piece, is still news of the first importance in 
the smartest shops of any smart city. Cleverly enough, 
it was designed to complement, rather than to over- 





power, the blossoms or sprays of foliage you are to 
arrange in it. It is modern enough to appear in the same 
room with a Modigliani or a bronze of Brancusi's, 
though it could be used with equal harmony on a maple 
tavern table. It may be had in the wide range of Fostoria 
colors ... rose, green, azure, topaz, crystal or black. 

When you seek out this new vase in your favorite 
shop, ask to see the Fostoria designs in glass dinner- 
ware. Their subtle colorings and fragile beauty offer 


rare opportunities for originality in table setting. 


Wov will find in Fostoria glass dinnerware every needed piece 
from soup plates to peppers and salts. It is wholly practical for serv- 
ing the hottest foods. It comes etched or plain and can be purchased on 
the open stock plan throughout the United States. The label shown at 
the left is on every piece of genuine Fostoria. Send for ’'The New Little 
Book About Glassware,’ it is replete with suggestions for the use of 
glass. Address The 


Fostoria Glass Company, Department S-10, 


Moundsville, West Virginia. 
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.. SUNSET GOLD . 


| UTUMN in the western mountains is 

pure gold. Golden pennies dance on 
aspen boughs, goldenrod strews its wealth along 
the roadside. Back in the cities men may watch 
the ticker tape, gloat over profits and frown 
over losses—but here is gold in prodigal abun- 
dance. Even the dust turns to gold dust in the 
magic autumn light. 

A mysterious little side road invites you to 
vanish with it around that next bend of the 
canyon, and the next, and the next, until you 
are lost happily in the dreamy spell of Earth. 

You saunter along, for a mountain road can- 
not be hurried over, is not to be trifled with. 
You gossip for a moment with a tip-tilted chip- 


munk, you bid a bland ““Good morning!” to the 
bluest and sauciest of jaybirds, and your soul 
expands and sings in exultation, exaltation, in 
the sunshine. Bryant could never have written 
about the ‘“‘melancholy days” of autumn had he 
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spent his time in these western mountains. 

You stop to examine a curious bit of rock, a 
strange flower; and it occurs to you that when 
you know by name the juniper and the jack- 
pine, the madrofa and the manzanita, the shy 
little mountain flowers and the self-possessed 
birds and squirrels, you have the same com- 
fortable “at home” feeling that you have when 
you know the individual persons in a crowd. 
They are your friends. 

You sink down into the soft, dry grass up- 
holstery of a roadside hummock and meditate 
upon the richness of life. Why, with all this 
wealth of golden beauty spread about, times 
couldn’t be hard! .. . You are ready, yes, eager, 
to tackle your job and your problems again with 
fresh confidence in the worth-whileness of it all. 

Autumn, the sunset of the year, is a golden 
crown for days that are past and a golden 
promise to us all of happy days that are to come. 
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A ‘new set 


You’d never think that these beds and the 
dressing table were of the vintage that pro- 
duced varnished oak bureaus and high head 
boards. Modernized as you see them here, 
they are even better than new... And you 
can modernize your furniture just as success- 
fully. It takes only a little lei- 
sure, a little imagination, a bit 
of carpentry and a can or two of 
Lustrelac 4-hour Enamel. 


This is the enamel that comes in 
such delightfully modern colors. 


\ 
for $8.30 


(0 VER *THE+A18 


Every Tuesday at 10 a. m. Mr. 
A. E. Lawrence, Director of the 
Home Beautiful Department of 
the National Lead Company of 


work is done. Hear him over KGO, KFI, 
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The materials required for this work are: 
2 quarts Lustrelac Undercoating 
1 quart Lustrelac Enamel 
l each | and 2 inch brushes 


Turpentine, sandpaper, transfers 





mond green and decorated in dark blue and 
rose, the dressing table painted to match and 
hung with yellow, green and rose chintz. 


A colorful booklet showing just how easy home 
painting is with Lustrelac is yours for the asking. 
Just fill out the coupon below. 


Home Beautiful Department 

National Lead Company of California 

2240 - 24th Street, San Francisco 

Without obligation, please send me your book- 
let,“Color Harmony Lessons Number 4,” telling 
how, with paint, | may do over furniture in the 


ishing furniture explaining just how the 


California, will describe over modern manner. aan 
the Pacific Coast Network of 
NBC color schemes for refin Name 

Street 

City 


Imagine these beds painted al- 





KGW, KOMO and KHQ. 


BASS HUETER 


LUSTRELAC 4 HOUR ENAMEL 


ss) 


National Lead Company of California... Makers of 
ings, Satin Eggshell Finish, Versatile Spar Varnish, 


Northern Division: Seattle 


Central Division: San Francisco 


} 
Prepared Paint, Lustrelac4-hour Enamel, Stucco Coat- 


Overnite Floor Enamel, and other quality products 


Southern Division: Los Angeles 


The 
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of the Stillaguamish 
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W ASHINGTONIANS, 
with a short vacation lasso, 
love to loop it around the 
picturesque country 
through which the moody 
Stillaguamish wends tts 
way. Seeing this river— 
one minute a rushing, 
white-foamed cataract, the 
next a deep quiet pool fleck- 
ed with leafy shadows—one 
wonders why more vaca- 
tionists do not swing their 
ropes in that direction 


A A 
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Lassoing the 


/n One Vacation 





enakes 


MERICANS are often taunted 

for “doing all of Europe” in a 
month or two, but that very greedi- 
ness for the fullness of life is some- 
times merely a sign of health. It was 
with some such wholesome desire to 
see as much of our own country as 
possible in one precious sweep, that 
we set out in June, with baggage light 
and hearts lighter. No restrictions 
weighed us down. In our pockets was 
a sum equivalent to ten dollars a day 
for the time we expected to be gone—whether it would 
suffice or not, we wondered. Where should we go? Florida 
was in mind, Maine, Washington, Oregon—every state 
in the Union sounded attractive to us. 

Of one thing we were certain, that although we liked 
camping, such a method was not for a long trip like this, 
but rather for the sort of deliberate jaunt devoted to the 
spirit of the camp, when more than one night is laid on 
the altar of each carefully chosen site. 

Our car looked as empty as if we were bound only 
across town; the chief cargo being cameras, films, and 
filters. No minute was too hurried to stop for any picture 
that presented itself along the road. 

Down we went from San Jose to Los Angeles, in a 
breathless sweep of California loveliness soon to be con- 
trasted with the loveliness of Georgia, (dare we say 
Florida?) of all New England, of Montana, of Oregon. 
No such deliciously tart comparison could be made if 
spread over a greater space of time. This was one swift 
glance, one bracing taste of the country as a whole. 

Orange groves! California courtesy—such nice people! 
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The Thrilling 
Experiences 


of 
J.F.and D.H.Chappell 


Mt. Hamilton, California 


United States 





mele 


Selo towed during 
co 


As we neared the state line—date 
palms, a stretch of white sand dotted 
with a moving picture company, a 
camel or two, and truck loads of 
palms—California realities mixed in 
with California make-believe. 

Gila Bend— Arizona — Phoenix — 
such air! It made us want to buy 
real estate. It was near Lordsburg, 
New Mexico, that we had our boiling 
motor—this with our model car for 
coolness! It had not been even warm 
before, with all our mountain climbing. We, like the 
many others parked around us, would have been at a loss 
to explain the heating except for the happy chance that 
the night before we left, at a little good-bye party, our 
hostess had told an anecdote of one of their recent trips 
when all the cars going through a ravine, pressed by a 
strong tail wind, found themselves in an air pocket 
caused by the fifty mile speed ahead and the fifty mile 
wind pushing in the rear. With this new idea safely 
acquired, we did not dive under the hood as other puzzled 
drivers were doing, but emptied two thermos bottles into 
the radiator, drove slowly on with the hood up, and were 
soon out of the territory. The yucca in bud played con- 
voy, and white desert poppies marked the trail. 


EXAS. We had longed to see Texas, and here it was 
—three whole days of it. Texas with its smelly oil 
trains paralleling the road; Texas with its floods of flowers 
not less generous than California’s—wild calliopsis, lav- 
ender puff thistles, wild scarlet sage. There was little of the 
Texas locale, except here and there proudly worn spurs. 
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Through miles and miles 
of California orange groves 





The Arizona desert seems 
peopled with giant cactus 





Street in a little 
in New Mexico 
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Fort Worth’s high city skyline loomed with sudden 
modernity. A day more to reach the line and hints 
of the southern treats to come—catfish on the boards 
as the piéce de résistance; colored cooks beginning to 
show their mettle. A woman was glimpsed plough- 
ing cotton as we tumbled into Louisiana. 

We were going along at a comfortable 250 miles a 
day, allowing much sleeping and many camera stops, 
frequent eating and treats of limeade in the enjoy- 
able heat, and plenty of time to pause over any inter- 
esting details such as one sign board that must have 
been put up by some Scotchman on the town council, 
for it read, ‘““Danger: Toll Bridge.” 


(CeeroNe through the tips of Mississippi and 
Alabama, still more picturesque southernity re- 
vealed itself; the mud chimneys, the flood water 
marks high on the sides of the houses, the garages and 
“Fried Fish” huts, carefully dual with their signs 
“Entrance for Whites, Entrance for Colored.” Miles 
of turpentine-tapped trees, their deep pans raised to 
new levels above the many axed gashes. Cotton 
fields, and a few wild palms hinting at the royal palms 
to come, led us into the western edge of Florida. 
Many who sing sof eastern Florida, mecca of the 
wealthy vacationist, overlook the charm of the west- 
ern coast of Florida and its more stable homes. Here 
were watermelons; here were rain drops shot through 
with lightning and thunder. Pineapples, youths 
playing tennis. We wanted more of it all, so we 
turned the nose of our car south around the entire 
peninsula. Spanish moss draped the trees. The road 
shoulders were all grass grown and mowed. These 
miles and miles of mowing that make the Florida 
roads so fresh and neat are done by colored men with 
iong swinging knives on a triangular handle. Here 
and there the esthetic marvel of this highway was 
broken by the depressing sight of gangs of convict 
laborers in stripes, building new spurs of the road. 

As we reached the southern tip of Florida we will 
state, since no Chamber of Commerce intimidates us, 
that the air was composed of oxygen, nitrogen, and 
mosquitoes. Our closed car was closed and kept 
closed. Our speed was maintained. Looking out the 
windows we saw a series of smudge fires. Even the 
miserable looking field horses were standing directly 
over these smudges. We were so in fear of mischance, 
such as a flat tire, or a cross road that would necessi- 
tate putting even our noses outside the glass doors of 
the car, that at the very first hotel which presented 
itself we stopped for the night. 


Te next morning we began that fascinating new 
stretch of highway called the Tamiami Trail. 
The dredged stream, following the road through the 
Everglades, was alive with fish. We watched them 
for a time, and then, bending a heavy pin with the 
pliers, we baited it with the only extant food, a piece 
of salted pecan, and caught a gar about eighteen 
inches long. As we went on, some hidden monster 
growled an amphibious croak farther out across the 
marsh. 

The famous east coast of Florida? Well, we went 
through this reputed heaven out of the angel season, 
but even in season I doubt if the hanging pall of the 
unrented and the unsold can be escaped. The peeling 
stucco reached far into the woods. Daytona Beach, 

then St. Augustine—a dif- 
oh ; ferent flavor there of old- 
eit ee oe ae ness, stability, and memo- 


the Atchafalaya River, ries oat and Jacksonville, 
near Melville, Louisiana — tumbling us suddenly over 
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the line into Georgia. Then we began to appreciate 
Florida. Better a can of paint over stucco—paint 
gone rather wild into the pinks and maroons—than 
no paint at all. Once out of the state of Florida, its 
royal palms began to rise in dignified mien in our 
memories. Florida needs Georgia like a retinue to set 
off its grandeur. 

Georgia! How it rends the heart! How it tickles the 
eye and stirs amusement with its lolling darkies. Here 
and there a neat cottage bespeaks the thrifty minor- 
ity and some beloved “Mammy.” One shack was 
fenced in with dozens of bed ends placed side by side, 
past Ply rescued from some hotel over the Florida 
ine. 

Our stops through Georgia were not always due to 
picture taking. Often the waits were just to let the 
cows and pigs amble off the road. In Georgia the 
crops are fenced from the stock. Over the line in 
South Carolina the stock is fenced from the crops. 
The rolling low hills of Virginia and the painted 
houses raised our spirits again. Paved roads in West 
Virginia led us through rain and across rivers yellow 
with silt. As we approached Washington, planes be- 
gan to soar overhead and fireflies made magic for us 
at dusk. 


VV ASHINGTON hung like a brilliant pendant on 
the string of our drive, a center for the beads of 
states through which we were threading. We passed 
the many white steps of Baltimore, and drove on to 
New York. Only an Eastern-born person can imagine 
the thrill of even the flattest stretches of New Jersey. 
Little quiet rivers appeared, dotted with canoes and 
cat-boats. Perhaps of all the charms the East holds 
for the returning Californian, the most outstanding 
is the safe, placid waters. Nearly every westerner 
knows the thrill of getting back to old scenes and 
relatives. Familiarity and love illuminated New 
York and New Jersey. The arms of the East opened 
tous. Even the cameras were almost forgotten. 

The road from New York to Boston was a revela- 
tion of the built-up East. Traffic signs were at every 
block, with no cessation. One town dovetailed with 
another. It took us three hours to go thirty miles. 
“Never again!’ said the man at the wheel. “Next 
time we have any business in Boston, there'll be 
tickets on the Fall River Line.” Salem, where an 
appointment led us, was almost the end of the trail. 
There seemed no outlet and no hotel. Finally on 
inquiry we found the fine Hotel Hawthorne, not far 
from Hawthorne’s old house, and were told it was a 
hostelry built by the efforts of the local Chamber of 
Commerce. The next morning we took pictures of 
“the House of Seven Gables,” and marveled at the 
close built surroundings and the dirty water front. 
The car again nosed its way through solid traffic. 
Tangy Maine was a considerable relief. 

Again a longing to stay. “Let’s spend a summer 
here,” we kept saying. We bought several balsam 
pillows and kept them in the front of the car that we 
might enjoy their pungent odor. Pipsissewa grew 
near the road. A piece we plucked and put in the vase 
of the car lasted for days. It seemed symbolic of 
what Maine could do for us in the way of loyalty. 

Who can be untouched by the charm of New Eng- 
land? Yet it does not warm the heart unless one’s 
very roots are init. There is rather only interest. It 
nips and tingles; there is 
no caress. p 

Great white houses and rer build their large 
barns are built under one _— white houses and barns 
roof, the extreme cold of under the same roof 
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Grouped palms and smooth marshes 
are typical of Florida’s Everglades 
7 ee ng / 5 4G, al 4 << 
We sized one royal palm 
branch over our automobile 
° 
fT 
adhd) 
a 
‘LUD 
Only a Will Rogers dares to joke 
over the majesty of Washington 
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winter arguing for comfort in 
caring for the stock. The town 
houses, also white, are usually 
three stories high. Doubtless 
the entire ramifications of the 
family fought thereunder. 

All through this northeastern 
section, automobile camps are 
not to be seen. Hotels are 
scarce also. They are replaced 
for the tourist by a multitude 
of signs announcing accommo- 
dations in all styles of homes 
and farm houses, with a sort of 
“once had known better times” 
air. 

The “antique” signs are so 
prevalent that they add to the 
air of complete abandonment 
to commercialism. All New 
England seems up for sale to 
the passing tourist. In one 
house where we gained a 
night’s rest, our room was 
filled with the most exacting 
and dainty mats, pillows, and 
“what nots” of the needle— 
labors of love of an idle woman. 
And the woman herself there 
was timidly our hostess, as if 
shrinking from the bold new 
ways that times were thrusting 
upon her. 

The white houses with green 
blinds appeared overly neat 
after our run through Georgia. 
By this time we were con- 
vinced that there is a definite 
effect to be had from grasping 


This sinuous ribbon, at 
right, is the Snake 
River which winds 
along the highway 
through Idaho. Below 
is the mark of a unified 
nation which looms on 
the horizon of every 
state and becomes a 
comforting and wel- 
come sight to motorist 
as well as to birdman 


this country at a breath, from seeing it hastily in its ma- 


jestic contrasts. 


The fashion “shoppies” of Ogunquit, and the canoes 


and flannels in Kennebunk Port laid their cheering inter- 
pretation of life at the gates of stately, stuffy Portland, 
Maine. Portland so little charmed us that we went on 
through and found ourselves on a stretch of road that 
night without promise of a lodging. We finally took the 
best in sight, a camp that seemed to be an eastern pioneer- 
ing attempt to open a typical western tourist camp. The 
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little housé in the high grass was so tiny that 
a dog, standing around with an injured air, 
suggested to our minds that we had perhaps 
been given his usual habitation. 

In this region we were offered “tonic” at 
the refreshment stands. This we found to be 
“pop” masquerading under a name new to 
us. “Butternut Maple Candy” signs ap- 
peared. These are found in only one place in 
the United States—Vermont. Fresh rain came again, and 
green lavishness of nature. But the lovely hills of Ver- 
mont seemed untenanted. Solemnity dominated. Slowly 
this feeling gave place to the more hardy commercialism 
of New York State. New York and Pennsylvania were 
busy and unconcerned for our welfare, and Ohio seemed 
“in cahoots” with them. There were no details that sa- 
vored of welcome to strangers. Here we encountered a 
number of curious little twisted bridges, the inspired 
venom of some county official whom we could almost hear 


ing space, but time. 
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saying, “We'll stop those speed devils, | | 
dang ’em.”’ Something of the “gay nineties” | 3 
made us feel as if we were not only travers- | ¢ 
W 
Business, particularly petty business, } 5) 
seemed rampant in Ohio. The display of 
gasoline signs was bewildering even to a| } 
Californian. It was easy to count 33 dif-| % 
ferent brands of gasoline in a block or two.| P 
The variety of diet for our car was| th 
equaled for us. One little shop that had run} i 
out of ice-cream had in it an angel of mercy) th 
who had earlier in the day let down into} wi 
the empty ice-cream can half a watermelon.) «i 
On trying to serve us, she would raise it| Ve 
Pe 


The loneliness of the 
wild, open country 
through Wyoming in- 
creased our respect for 
the gallant pioneers 
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up only to let it fall again into the depths | 
Some six times it plunked to the bottom o/ A 


the can as she be} los 
came pinker anc}, 
pinkerinhercoun| 
trified confusion 
By the superhu} 
man efforts of a}, of) 





























present it was finally retrieved and cut. 

By this time our ten dollars per day had 
proved itself adequate and we began to relax 
our time still more, slowing down to the full 
enjoyment of every passing interest. After 
dipping into Kentucky for a lovely week’s 
visit, we did our only bit of retracing, on the 
road back to Evansville. 

We bore West then. The high corn of 
Indiana spoke to us of the big things of the West to which 
we were returning. 

The prairies began to lengthen out before us. Thresh- 
ing machines stacked their hills of chaff. Lonely airmail 
beacons were the only hint of modernity or communica- 
tion. Rolls of wire and stakes at every field piqued our 
curiosity. We puzzled over them for miles, but finally 
saw them in use, enclosing a part of the field, serving as 
mammoth bins for the ears of garnered corn. 

Along the “Corn Husker Trail’”’ we entered Cheyenne. 
Here we got more of a Texas flavor than in 
all of Texas. The postal cards on sale had 
each its bucking horse, and all the shop 
windows featured huge ten-gallon hats and 
spurred boots. 

The small towns that followed—Laramie, 
Rawlins, and others—have their many old 
saloon signs marked over into “Pool Hall.” 
People and buildings seem to lounge as 
though exhausted from the hardness of the 
pioneer days, and the first bold reactions to 
the severe puritanism of New England from 
which they fled. In the midst of these we 
entered the town of ‘“‘Parco,” a new oil de- 
velopment,clever in modern design, bustling 
people, newness to the point of nostalgia. 
A half mile beyond, the boom town was 
lost as if it had 
been but a mirage. 

Sage brush— 
soft desert green. 
Gone the reaches 
of wheat and corn. 


Oregon gives you a 
sweet smelling cottage 
with flowers at the case- 
ment and trout in the 
cool stream near by 
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The wild, open cour 

° 1try 1OW 
Below, the Californian lay s if f Et 
Gutere the driveway. of ay asi waiting some ominous 
his estate, breathes the judgment. Th rough western 
fragrance of ferns and Ww yoming scarcely a person 


redwoods and sighs 
with happiness to find 
himself again at home. 
That he claims the 
state as his estate is 
perhaps its greatest 
promise—an interested 
and loyal citizenry 


was glimpsed, and we recalled 
the stories of covered wagon 
days as our car threaded its 
way through the close defile at 
Massacre Rocks. The climax 
of breath-taking views, how- 
ever, had come just outside 
Laramie where we reached the 
highest point on our way across 
the Great Divide—8 5835 feet. 
Westward we progressed 
through Idaho with its pictur- 
esque Shoshone Falls, its In- 
dian life and its exalted pota- 
toes. On into Oregon where 
we followed the spectacular 
Columbia River Highway, trac- 
ing through the lov eliness of 
wooded highways which were 
like a long cathedral amen 
rounding to a circle our deli- 
cious, swift tour of the country 
asa whole. The United States 
had been compressed into a 
little over a month’s run. 
Oregon stood well in the 
group of states as we passed— 
a handsome member. The new 
homes somehow achieve a dig- 
nity through the oldness of the 
ee trees. 
wR Beyond Grants Pass a news- 
~~ boy offered us a San Francisco 
paper. We were near home. The 
giant redwoods stood above 
Then came olive groves and vineyards. 





California! 
Almost without talking it over we felt the pull of the 
crossroad that would lead us home, and out of the traffic 


us. 


we hurried to the doors of our own garage. The car 
snuggled in. The motor stilled, and we looked at the thin 
coating of dust—this little speck from Virginia, perhaps, 
or this from Nebraska. Distance, 10,069 miles on 563 
gallons of gasoline; 40 driving days; casualties, three flat 
tires. This was the report. But another record of those 
happy days lay in the box of films and in our memories. 
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()xe of the most perplexing ques- 


tions to new residents of South- 
ern California is, “Where does winter 
start and where does it end.” In the 


colder sections of the country, 
gardener has learned by experfi- 
ence to stop his outdoor seed SOW- 
ing in September, knowing that 
frosty weather will nip his tender 
seedlings and young plants. By 
November, this same gardener 1s 
gathering leaves to heap around 
his precious perennials to protect 
them from the freezing December 
and January days and nights. 

Here in the sunny Southland, 
however, we have no frosty nights 
to warn us that a change of sea- 
sons is at hand; nor do we have 
snow storms to indicate that win- 
ter is upon us. We keep right on 
sowing seed—in fact September 
‘s the best time to start the lovely 
snapdragon to bring it into bloom 
in early spring. October and No- 
vember are delightful planting 
months for us while January often 
sees the thermometer register 80 
degrees at noon. 

Taking these facts into consid- 
eration, | have decided to use 
December, January, and Febru- 
ary as winter months, realizing 
that there can be no sharp divi- 
sion as to just the time when our 
nights begin to grow cooler. The 
flowers themselves do not seem 
to know when it is time for them 
to rest a bit in this climate. This 
circumstance is a boon to the 
dower lover who enjoys color in 
his garden the year around, for 
there are many annuals which 
will bloom continuously from 
April to January and February 
providing we have no “unusual” 
weather which might cause the 
-hermometer to forget itself. 
Once in a great while there is a 
slight frost which often ends the 


useful life of such annuals as nasturtiums, petunias, and 
verbenas; but more frequently, these colorful flowers will 
bloom straight through the winter, 
brilliancy which our eastern garden 


visualize. 


I have learned, however, never to depend on an “open 
winter” but rather to plan my garden activities so as to 
be sure to have color in the border throughout the season 

ial to bring into the house 


with plenty of cutting material 
for decorative purposes. 


In order to have flowers growing in the winter months 
it is quite necessary to know exactly what varieties will 
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What to Plant 
For Winter Bloom 


by 


Edna Betts Trask 
the 














| HIS article was prepared 
primarily for you who 
live in Southern California. 
Mrs. Trask, the author, isa | | 
_ Pasadena woman, has had | 
ten years of practical garden | 
experience in her own city 
lot garden, works extensively 
withandforgardenandflower 
clubs of the Southwest, and | 
understands how to help | 
amateur gardeners with their | 

problems. If you would like | 
to be gathering armfuls of ! 
flowers next January, don’t 
miss a word of this gardener’s 
experiences—TueE Eprrors. 
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giving the garden a 
friends can scarcely 


stand cold nights. 
times the day will be actually hot in 
the afternoon, by evening the 
mometer has dropped to around 40 
degrees. This is a great range of tem- 





in addition such annual 
on account of sudden 
benas, petunias, and a 

January :—Sweet peas; stock; calendulas; primroses; 


frosty weather; 
geratum. 


Although many 


ther- 


perature, and results in a decided 
cooling of the surface soil. This 
in turn will retard the growth of 
certain plants, thus delaying their 
flowering period. One important 
fact which I have learned in my 
gardening experience in this 
southern section is that in order 
to have flowers actually blooming 
in January and February, they 
must be in the ground and grow- 
ing thriftily by the last of October 
or not later than the first of No- 
vember. (If seed is to be sown, 
rather than buying plants from 
the nursery, it must be planted in 
July or August, depending upon 
whether it is to be placed in the 
open ground or transplanted from 
seed flats.) 

This leads me to the real pur- 
pose of this discussion—the prob- 
lem of having flowers in bloom in 
the winter—how to accomplish 
the task and carry it on unt] 
spring. First, let me make a list 
of the flowering material which | 
have grown in my own garden for 
the past eight winters, dividing , 
the same into the three months, 
purposely omitting detailed de- 
scriptions. 


Dee — chrysanthe- 
mums (late flowering varie- 
ties), roses; calendulas; primroses; 
narcissi (varieties Grand Mon- | 
arch, Paper White, Chinese Lily); 
geraniums, gaillardias; margue- 
rites; agathea; Salvia leucantha; 
nasturtiums; Statice latifolia; 
poinsettia; gladioli; carnations; 
heather (Erica melanthera); \an- 
tana; Reinwardtia trigyna (some- 
times called Linum flavum), and 
5 as have not been forced to retire 
for example ver- 








violas; pansies; geraniums; gaillardias; marguerites; nar- 


stylosa; statice latifo 


cissi (var. Grand Monarch, 
French Roman hyacinths; 
lia; Reinwardtia trigyna; 
lanthera; camellia; Japanese 


Chinese Lily, Soleil d’Or); 
freesias; snowdrops; Iris 
Erica me- 
flowering quince; Acacia 


baileyana; flowering peach. 


OCTOBER 


February :—Sweet peas; stock; calendulas; primroses. 
geraniums; gaillardias; marguerites; 


violas; pansies: 


roy O4 

















cinerarias; narcissi (var. Soleil d’Or, 
jonquils, Golden Spur and other early 
flowering “daffodils’); Roman hya- 
cinths; snowflakes; Jris stylosa; grape 
hyacinths; cyclamen, Genista_ fra- 
grans; camellia; flowering peach and 
almond; Acacia baileyana. 

Such a list, though by no means 
complete, will give the amateur gar- 
dener some idea of what will bloom in 
the winter in Southern California. 
The next question is how to do it. I 
realize that by the time this article is in the hands of the 
readers, the time for July seed sowing will be over. How- 
ever, the nurseries will be growing the material which can 
be purchased i in September so that no time will be lost, 
and the home owner can still have stock blooming in De- 
cember and January if he is willing to set out plants in- 
stead of sowing the seed himself. 


western gardens. 


Oy order to have a succession of stock blooming through- 
out the winter, I not only sow seed in July but in 
August too. This second sowing will bring flowers in 
February and March, while the July crop will flower in 
December. So many persons do not realize that to have 
blossoms early, they must sow the seed early. I know it 
seems absurd to be thinking of win- 
ter flowers in July but that is 
exactly what the nurseryman must 
do to satisfy his trade. He knows 
the weakness of the home owner to 
run away to the beach or moun- 
tains for a vacation, then to come 
back to a garden almost ready to 
go out of bloom. He figures on the 
procrastinator coming to his estab- 
blishment for plants, all ready to 
set out, that no time may be lost in 
securing flowers for winter. 

That well known and hackneyed 


This is the portable lath house 
which Mrs. Trask uses for 
starting her seedlings. To 
“harden off’’ the plants, the 
circular frame is removed 
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Second in a Sertes 


‘THIS article is second in a series on 

lengthening the season of bloom in 
The first article, “A 
Year Round Garden Calendar for the 
Bay Region’”’ by John McLaren appear- 
ed in the February, 1930, issue of this 
Magazine; next a well-known gardener 
of the Northwest will tell how to prolong 
the garden season in that section of 


beautiful gardens.—The Editors. 


F efiats,” 


1§ 
expression, “Time waits for no man,’ 
is nowhere better illustrated than in 
the daily life of the gardener. You 
must get your seeds in the ground or 
in flats in August or early September 
if you expect any flowers this winter. 
October will not do, as far as seeds are 
concerned. 

Right here let me stop a minute to 
describe my method of sowing seed. 
I do not plant in the open ground for 
many reasons. The hot, dry atmos- 
phere of August and September is hard on seed germina- 
tion and the growth of seedlings, so I use the so-called 
which are wooden boxes, 18 inches square and 
3 inches deep. Into this box I place a mixture of equal 
parts of sand, leaf mold, and ordinary garden soil, all hav- 
ing been sifted through a half-inch wire mesh. This | 
firm down witha square block. Next, I take the seed and 
scatter it over the surface, sifting a little more of the mix- 
ture over the top, tamping again with the block. After 
sprinkling the soil with a fine rose spray, I transfer the 
flat to a portable lath bench where I cover it with a piece 
of burlap, allowing for air circulation by sticking a few 
wooden labels underneath. When the little new shoots 
appear, I take off the burlap; the lath keeps the sun’s rays 
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from burning the seedlings. As 
this lath bench or table is port- 
able, the top can be taken off 
giving the new pli ints a chance 
to “harden off” before planting 
them in their permanent places 
in the flower border. This 
method makes it easier to pro- 
tect the new plants from birds 


and snails. Also, it enables 
the gardener to be “bringing 
along” material to take the 


place of the dying summer 
flowers without having to use 
up valuable garden space. 
Aside from the fact that it 
flowers are desired for De- 
cember, seed must be sown 
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“Tf I Were You” 


Says Mrs. Trask 


“YT should rely largely on iris and fall-planted bulbs, such 

as tulips, hyacinths, freesias, narcissi, snowflakes, 
snowdrops, scillas, anemones, and the like, for my early 
spring bloom. In general our bulb flowers need to be 
planted deeper than is necessary in eastern states for our 
winters are so warm the bulbs often send up leaves 
before their roots are developed. In your fall planting I 
hope, too, that you will remember to plant plenty of lilies. 
Order bulbs early—then you will not be disappointed. 
The varieties of lilies which I usually recommend for 
amateur gardeners are Lilium auratum (the gold banded 
lily of Japan); Lilium Henryi; Lilium regale; Lilium 
tigrinum; L. Speciosum rubrum; L. Speciosum album; L. 
pardalinum, and Lilium candidum. With the exception 
of the last two, all these varieties must be planted deep.” 
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Plant stocks for winter 
bloom. The Bismarck strain 
is especially recommended on 
account of its spicy fragrance 
and its branching habits 


early, the list of material almost 
explains itself. However, I will 
hasten over a few points which 
might well be mentioned. 

In selecting the variety of prim- 
ula, I buy P. malacoides, often 
called the “baby primrose.” The 
seed is fine, therefore should not 
be covered deeply. Pansy and 
viola seed is also fine and a light 
scattering of sifted leaf mold is all 
that is necessary. These selec- 
tions will come into bloom in 
January if seed is sown in August 
or if plants are set out from the 
nursery. Once planted, the new 
seedlings coming up next year 
around the place where this year’s 
plant is located will come into 
flower a month earlier. Set the 
plants in partial shade. 

Calendulas will bloom in De- 
cember if seed 1s sown in Septem- 
ber. Nasturtiums enjoy a little 
protection from the hot sun in our 
section, so plant them in partial 
shade. They will continue to 
flower from October on if seed is 
sown in August. If gladiolus 
corms are set out in August, 
bloom should be expected in De- 
cember. The difficulty is to se- 
cure retarded stock. The nar- 
cissi bulbs may be planted as soon 
as they can be-secured at the seed 
store. Once established, they 
will come into bloom each year at 
the same time, depending upon 
the variety. The remaining ma- 
terial includes shrubs and peren- 
nials which may be purchased 
at any reputable nursery. 

In the list for January, mention 
is made of sweet peas. If sown in 
September, you can count on 
flowers the first of the year. There 
are so many books written on the 
culture of these lovely flowers, 
that I will not take time to go into 
detail as to how to grow them. I 
will say that they demand proper 
care and attention. 

The cinerarias and cyclamens 
which are to bloom in this section 
during February should be set out 
from pots purchased at the nur- 
sery unless you have the time and 
patience to grow them from seed. 
It is a slow process and demands 
much careful treatment. Place 
these flowering plants in partial 
shade, on the north side of your 
house. They will thrive particular- 
ly well here being most effective 
when planted among the ferns. 
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‘Tree ae Is His Hobby 


“Tin Can Greene,” They Call | 
This Benevolent Gentleman of 
Monterey Who Has Enlisted 
Thousands 0 t Westerners in His 
Crusade for Tree Replacement 


An Interview by 


Evelyn Steel Little 


T was Governor Parde ee who introduced him to 
an audience of state foresters as “Tin Can 
Greene,” and the name stuck, partly because of its 
incongruity as applied to one whose gentle voice 
and courtly manner suggests the Old South. Bu t 
“Tin Can Greene” it remains, and today his trees, 


grown from seed and rooted in a Cans, are a 


assuming garden lover of 7. Miles, of sta 
highways in California are lined with the differ 

varieties of the native oak grown in cans by th 
Monterey Tree Growing Club under his direction. 
In Egypt beside the Nile his acacias bloom within 
sight of the pyramids. To Peru he has 
sent Pinus edulis, the Arizona pine which 





proved suited to that region. InEngland, This photograph proves that = ejuding the military police called out 
5 Mr. Greene's interests are not EF = 

Scotland, and southern Ireland many a __jimited to trees. He can al. | DY_an irate father to stop the runaway 

stately park boasts a Sequoia semper- ways find time to discuss pair, made their way across the isthmus 

wirens through his kindness, and quite = important affairs of the day —and up the coast to San Francisco where 


recently to Austria and Russia have gone = een they arrived early in 1849 at the begin- 


seeds of these California redwoods and : ane of the gold rush. Here they waited 
other Pacific coast trees in great quan- in vain for the clipper ship “William and 
tity. The reforestation in Russia is part of the Soviet Elizabeth” which the bridegroo mm had sent around the 





government’s plan for providing its own paper in the fu- Horn to provide the new community of San Francisco 
ture, and among other experts it sought the advice of this with commodities and the new Greene family with a 
interesting westerner whose name is known wher2ver fortune. The William and Elizabeth was not heard of 


trees are loved. 
But it is not only as the Tree 


Harry Ashland Greene claims our attention as an interest- six months’ v = for a crew to murder the captain and 
ognized authority on run off to the f China with the ship. But William 


f 
i 
again, whether lost through shipwreck, mutiny, or pirates, 
no one ever knew. It was an easy thing 1n those days of 


) 












ing Californian, not even as the u to the c 
fuchsias in this country, but becau Greene had already built a warehouse to receive his ship s 
coincident with that of the state cargo, at the foot of Greene street w hich still bears his 
include all the drama and adventure of its early history. name, and there he escalienled a successful shipping busi- 
“You'll find him : the end ness. The next step was to import a house from China, 

? he old in the fashion of the day, a house of wood put together 


of a hose,” his wii 


house which is a | without nails. Here in 1850 Clay M. Greene was born, 


there I found hi m incir- the first white boy child in the ne w city, and in — on 
cumference, whi ich n i ago. brother, Harr Ash and. Be tn — a = eee 
It is probably the la rges SE is Clay, their mothers g crater, — the ¥ 7 'y. XC a 
definitely known, he told me, but forestry experts esti- built J vas also called Ashland in memory of Clay's 
mate its equivalent a, under wild few = b ong S a AE ee, se eee 
years, its rapid growt ing Gue to expert Care and feea- ith e rapid growth ¢ = = le 
ing and the running stream at its roots. If you arelucky theg pubes eS oe Vr oea ce 


jer this favorite tre n- it was necessary to have two Boards of Aldermen to 





enough to find Mr. Greene under this favorite tree, en- essary to have two Boards of Aldermen to 

joying his cheroot and in a reminiscent mood, he can the claims of the = ous factions — ng 

make the glamorous past live \ 1 Greene was den ee ee 

Perhaps the story be ermen and a an influent al citizen. Ashland," a 

Elizabeth Fisk who eloped e the family home fe any years, became a 
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center of social life. It was a pleasant estate among hills 
and trees in what was then a suburb of San Francisco 
but is now covered by Van Ness avenue between Market 
and Mission and 10th and 12th streets. Here in the ’50s 
William Greene planted the seeds of the first blue gum 
trees in California brought to him from Australia by a 
friendly sea captain. Here the young Harry Greene 
grew up and was educated, first by private tutors, then 
at one of the first public schools in the mission, and at 
Santa Clara College. There was much gaiety, too, for 
the social traditions of the south combined with those of 
Spanish California in the enjoyment of sunshine and 


problems of tree planting and reforestation, organizing 
first the Tree Growing Club of Monterey and later the 
Federated Tree Growing Clubs of America. 

Until that time California nurserymen had followed 
the usual practice of transplanting trees and shrubs only 
in the fall when dormant. This habit restricted garden 
planting as well as forest planting to one short season, 
but up and down the state, before forestry boards and 
garden clubs and nurserymen’s associations, went this 
enthusiastic amateur who gave away trees in great num- 
bers and preached continually, “The planting season in 
California is 365 days in the year if you'll transfer seed- 


fiesta. There were Valencia beau- 
ties and Guerrero belles for each 
social season, and the old ceme- 
tery of the Mission Dolores was a 
favorite trysting place on moon- 
light nights. 


OLLOWING the custom of 

the time Harry Greene went 
east to a military college and 
thence in 1870 to Paris. Return- 
ing shortly on account of the un- 
settled war conditions in France 
this youngster of eighteen, very 
much a man of the world in those 
times, became a successful min- 
ing prospector, and in 1871 super- 
intendent of the New Year mine 
owned by a San Francisco com- 
pany in the era of California’s 
great mining expansion and spec- 
ulation. He knew the mountains 
well and met many of the adven- 
turous characters of the day: 
Yuba Bill, Black Bart ‘“‘the lone 
bandit,” Rosie Kettler, the fa- 
mous beauty called “‘the Rose of 
Ophir.” At the memory of the 
Rose of Ophir Mr. Greene pauses 
to puff at his cheroot and retires 
behind a barrage of smoke. That 
was a romantic adventure he ad- 
mits, pure melodrama, excite- 
ment, danger, a hint of mystery, 
spirit of youth, “nothing dis- 
graceful you understand, but the 
true story has never been written; 


$ 


eAnd 
low We Have 
The Fuchsia Society 


v 


UST about the time any flower 

becomes popular, a group of its 
admirers organize a society to pro- 
mote interest in it. There is the 
American Rose Society; the Iris So- 
ciety; the Peony Society; the Gladi- 
olus Society, and so on through a 
long line of much loved flowers. 


And now we have the American 
Fuchsia Society—an organization 
which will help its members to iden- 
tify and classify their fuchsia var- 
ieties, and give helpful advice on all 
phases of fuchsia growing. If you 
are interested in knowing more 
about this national organization 
which has its beginnings here in the 
West, write to Evelyn Steel Little, 
Secretary of the American Fuchsia 
Society, care of Sunset Magazine, 
1045 Sansome St., San Francisco. 
The membership dues of the society 
are one dollar per year.—T he Editors. 


lings into tin cans.” In the 
natural state few tree seedlings 


‘survive their first summer owing 


to lack of surface moisture for the 
short roots. Transplanting trees 
or shrubs grown in open ground 
seldom succeeds unless they are 
dormant, but when grown in tin 
cans which retain the dampness 
they can easily be cared for, 
shipped without damage, and 
when planted out as yearlings the 
tin may be cut away without dis- 
turbing any of the roots. In addi- 
tion to preaching tree planting to 
officials and gardeners and giving 
tree seedlings to all who would 
care for them, Mr. Greene en- 
listed the interest of Monterey 
school children in the cause of 
growing trees for future genera- 
tions to replace those we destroy 
commercially. 

He has been active in every 
commercial and civic enterprise in 
Monterey for the past 50 years, 
particularly in all that concerns 
the preservation of historic land- 
marks. He is corresponding with 
forestry experts all over the coun- 
try, devising plans for the reor- 
ganization of our Forest Service 
into a separate department with 
powers and funds equal to its 
great responsibilities. This is at 
present his pet scheme. A secon- 
dary one is the newly organized 


the families concerned kept it out 
of the papers.” Our professional 
curiosity is aroused and our ears 
are pricked forward but evading 
all questions with, “That’s an- 
other story,” he is off again. And 
how many others there are! For 
he knew Bret Harte and Mark 
Twain as well as the scenes and 
characters of whom they wrote. 
Years later at Simoneau’s restau- 
rant in Monterey there was good talk with Robert Louis 
Stevenson. Little wonder that with so many enticing 
byways for reminiscent digression it is hard to stick to 
the path of consecutive narrative. 

After the mining days Mr. Greene settled in San Fran- 
cisco, becoming a member of the stock exchange and 
grain board, and started the firm of Greene and Com- 
pany, where he remained till 1886, when because of his 
health he retired to Monterey. There he planted his 
beautiful garden facing the sea, but his energies were too 
great to be confined to one garden and having been inter- 
ested in trees from his boyhood, he devoted himself to 
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Fuchsia Society which is to carry 
on the work he has already done 
in rescuing this lovely old fash- 


ERI « ec ioned flower from undeserved 
UK 2 e igs a confusion and obscurity by nam- 
SVS: ing the distinct varieties and in- 

ES I Tes troducing into this country the 

“casi yy various foreign ones not grown 

eM | © here. 


At seventy-eight he works con- 
stantly in his garden and green- 
houses, smokes his long cheroots, answers letters from 
all parts of the world, and receives his many visitors 
with old-fashioned hospitality and a courteous air of 
leisure seldom met with today. But that air of leisure is 
deceptive for in his busy active life, still forward looking 
and full of plans, there is little time for idle talk, except in 
passing. You'are lucky if you catch him by the redwood 
tree in a reminiscent mood, for that is worth a journey to 
Monterey. It is more likely that you will have to follow 
him about at the end of a hose to hear these tales of the 
days of gold, but that too is well worth doing. Some day 
we want to learn the true story of the Rose of Ophir. 
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Klectricity in 


Decorating 


Hidden Wires Bring Out 
Hidden Beauties 


HAT a 

revolution 
there has been in 
house equipment since 
that mysterious force 
electricity has been har- 
nessed and delivered by wire 
to us through a meter. The pos- 
sibilities seem endless, for nearly 
every day some new labor saving 
device is on the market or an im- 
provement made in an existing 
one. Apart from the convenience, 
utility and practicality of elec- 
tricity from the general viewpoint 
of the home owner, it has helped 
to solve many problems for the 
interior decorator; in fact, it would 
be difficult to furnish a modern 
house without it. 

Of paramount importance is 
the ability to place a light where 
it is needed. The modern way to 
furnish a living-room is to ar- 
range the different pieces of fur- 
niture in ensemble groupings with 
a lamp for each group. An extra 
outlet and sufficient cord is all 
that is necessary to allow the 
light to become part of that group. 

An adequate supply of outlets 
should therefore be planned most 
carefully before the house is built, 
as it is easy enough to install them 
before the walls are finished but 
more costly and difficult after- 
wards. 

The plan shown on page 29 in 
connection with the article by 
William I. Garren, has been pre- 
pared by the Los Angeles Bureau 
of Power and Light as a sugges- 


tion for ideal house wiring. It is difficult to lay down 
laws for the correct lighting of all rooms in any home. So 
much depends on personal taste in the selection of fixtures 


and lamps, as well as on the style 
of house, room and furniture. A 
general rule is that correct home 
lighting should be adequate so 
that there is an abundance of il- 
lumination for the home occupa- 
tions and pastimes that require 
useful light — sewing, reading, 
cooking, playing cards, dressing, 
and others. At the same time it 
should be decorative. However 
good the wiring installation may 
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DGAR Harrison WILEMAN, Los 

Angeles decorator, here considers 
electricity as an aid to home beauty, 
cleanliness, and comfort. On page 28 
appears a companion article, by Wil- 
liam I. Garren, in which electricity is 
discussed from the viewpoint of an 
architect. We urge you to read these 
illuminating articles!—The Editors. 
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be, if the lighting units are poorly designed, the entire 
lighting system will be inefficient. Good fixtures help to 
decorate the room and should be an integral part of the 


professional decorator’s scheme. 
All fixtures and lamps need shades 
in order to direct, diffuse and 
soften the light. Glare should be 
avoided; a powerful lamp hang 
ing on a cord from the middle of 
the ceiling will light up a room 
but is not scientific illumination. 

The living-room is usually the 
largest room to be wired and it is 
here that ample provision must 
be made for lighting and power. 
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such as illuminated figures, or- 
naments and vases. These 
were originated in France but 
are now made here in an at- 
tractive variety of shapes and 
colors. 

When there is no ceiling fix- 
ture, the chief means of room 
lighting is with brackets placed 
at convenient distances around 
the room. From the decora- 
tor’s viewpoint these are often 
in the wrong place. Many 
brackets are too high. Then 
again brackets are sometimes 
located in the very center of a 
long wall or in the center above 
the fireplace, both of which lo- 
cations are obviously wrong. 
Central spaces should be left 
free for pictures or wall hang- 
ings; the lighting fixtures should 
be placed on each side. Again 
from the decorator’s viewpoint 
many fixtures are placed too 
near the window casing so that 
PHOTO, COURTESY ELECTRIC SIGNAL CO. sufficient space 1s not allowed 
site! combag VoEmeucate * wi the ashe of Sie i oa 
niay How be aanouaced out 15 inches seems to be a 
by a soft-toned chime good distance to leave from 
signal, electrically oper- opening to outlet. 
ated, at your front door Porcelain table lamps, espe- 
New-fashioned, ‘‘old- cially Chinese vase lamps, are 
fashioned” wall lamps particularly attractive. Shades 


softly light the dining- may be decorated to harmon- 
room, permitting the use 


of candles on the table 12¢ with the design and color- 

: ing on the vase itself. Parch- 
ie Ge ane pa ment shades are good for many 
mirror simplify the deli- ™O0OmMSs and may be plain or 


cate problem of making decorated as desired. Where 
oneself look beautiful 


Outlets must be provided for floor and table lamps, 
vacuum cleaner, radio, heater, electric clock and 
other modern apparatus. It is, perhaps, customary 
to omit the central lighting fixture in modern living- 
rooms today; in building a home, however, it 1s a wise 
precaution to have a central ceiling outlet in case at 
some future time such a fixture 1s required. For the 
present it may be covered with a small disc and 
painted the color of the ceiling itself. Low intensity 
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general lighting is 
much more attractive 
in a living-room when 
we are listening to 
musical or vocal num- 
bers; for this reason 
indirect lighting sys- 
tems are particularly 
good and will no doubt 
be used more and 
more. This type of 
lighting is not sufh- 
cient for all purposes, 
consequently addi- 
tional illumination 
must be provided in 
the nature of floor, 
bridge and tablelamps. 
These should be placed 
where concentration of 
light is needed. Then 
there are lights used } 
i 
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fine rugs and silk damasks are used the shades 
should be of silk. The newest shades on floor 
lamps are smaller and more tailored than pre- 
viously; fringes and tassels are used on some 
models but should not be overdone. Shades for 
wall fixtures may be shield shape and clip on to 
the neck of the light or they may be the usual 
small round model. 

In addition to general lighting fixtures in 
bedrooms, there are many opportunities for 
decorative as well as utilitarian lights. Tall 
lamps standing on either side of the dressing 
table eliminate undesirable shadows at night. 
They may be of glass or metal and should have 
dainty shades to match the colors in the room. 
Remember the rule, “Light on the object and 
not in the eye for comfortable vision.” A well- 
shaded, low power light should be placed on the 
night table unless a lamp is required for reading 
in bed. For this purpose there are numerous 
wall fixtures or bed lights available, from the 
practical little hook-on light to the fancy silk, 
flower bedecked contraption which collects dust 
in precisely the wrong place. For what should 
be more sanitary than the head of a bed? 

Even the bell at the front door 
has succumbed to our demand for 





beauty. Musical chimes, operated 
by the usual push button, are a 


very interesting innovation. 

Outside the house provi- 
sion should be made for 
Christmas tree illumination, 
for an illuminated house 
number, for garden and 


The well-known twins, Beauty 
and Utility, appear again in this 
smartly modern kitchen. Don’t 
overlook the hooded lamp which 
lights the range and dishwasher 


KITCHEN PHOTOS, COURTESY OF LOS ANGELES BUREAU OF POWER AND LIGHT 


Keep your electrical equipment 
where it is accessible at all times. 
Observe the placing of perco- 
lator, waffleiron, orange reamer, 
and range in this pretty kitchen 


patio illumination. The garage should be 
well lighted and have outlets so that a 
vacuum cleaner may be used in the car. It 
is also customary somewhere in this garage 
or near it to have a work bench where, no 
doubt, some electrical contrivance will need a con- 
venience outlet. These are just a few of the many 
pleasant features that adequate wiring provides. 
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We Battle Gophers 


IVE years ago my husband and I 

built our little home up on one of 
the highest points of the beautiful 
Piedmont Hills. From our living room 
windows we have a most remarkable 
view—Hayward, San Leandro, Oak- 
land, Berkeley and across the bay our 
beloved San Francisco. 

Of course our thoughts at once 
turned to a garden and then our troub- 
les. began. Our lot was part of what 
was once the old Don Vincente Per- 
alto Rancho, had never been culti- 
vated and was a 
perfect paradise for 
gophers. We laid 
out the garden and 
planted our shrubs 
and a lovely assort- 
ment of flowers. 
Day after day we 
walked through our 
garden and were 
driven to the verge 
of hysterics to find 
each day that some 
very choice flower 
or rose bush had 
been cut down by 
the gophers. 

Don’t think we 
were standing idly 
by all this time. We 
tried anything and 
everything. The third year we dis- 
covered what we believe to be the 
most successful and the simplest way 
of controlling this dreaded enemy of 
beautiful gardens. 

Twice each year, early in spring 
when the gophers first come out look- 
ing for their spring greens, and late in 
the fall when they are storing up their 
winter supply, we take a quantity of 
small carrots and very carefully make 
a slit in the side of each with a sharp 
knife, then by pressing on the top and 
bottom of carrot force slit open and 
insert what strychnine can be held on 
the end of a knife. We press the edges 
together and place these carrots down 
in all the gopher tunnels we can find. 
The gophers are always traveling 
around and even if they are not hun- 
gry at the time, we have found that 
they will carry the carrots to their 
nests and store them for the future. 
The damp soil keeps the carrots fresh 
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for a long time and eventually whole 
colonies of gophers are destroyed. 
Last year and this year we have had 
very little trouble with gophers.— 
Mrs. F. W. Carr, Oakland, California. 


Garden Path-ology 


The following was our greatest 
gardening problem and this is the 
way we mastered it. Being Eastern- 
ers and unacquainted with western 
gardening methods, we made the 
paths about six inches lower than the 
flower beds when we laid out our gar- 
den. This worked splendidly as long 
as the rains lasted 
but when we had 
to begin irrigating 
we found that the 
plants were not se- 
curing a sufficient 
supply of water; a 
large proportion of 
it was running into 
the paths and drain- 
ing out of the soil in 
spite of all our fran- 
tic efforts to keep it 
from doing so. 

Finally after 
many trials and 
tribulations we de- 
cided to raise the 
paths above the 
height of the beds. 
Now as the beds 
are surrounded on all sides by higher 
ground, we have merely to let the 
hose run in one corner of a bed and 
the whole will be soaked with no 
danger of the water quickly 
draining off. Although our flow- 
ers are watered only once a week 
they are now in much better 
condition than they were before 
we raised the paths.—Mrs. F. 
B. Freidel, San Bernardino, Cali- 
fornia. 


Our Cutworm Crusade 


My greatest garden problem 
has been getting rid of the many 
cutworms around my iris. Fi- 
nally, I won out by cutting off 
all leaves short with the ground 
in September, afterward raking 
away the debris. I kept the 
ground as clean as possible all 
winter and when spring came I 
found that only a few worms 
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After a Campaign Against Garden Enemies, 
Report That All Is Now Fairly 


had survived. As soon as they began 
working I carefully searched about 
the base of the new plants and found 
the worms. Only two buds were de- 
stroyed and I later caught the culprits. 
The leaves that I cut off were buried 
under six inches of sand. Later I shall 
dig up the black mass they have be- 
come and enrich my flower beds with 
it. When I came here, not a flower 
grew on the place and my neighbors 
told me they never would because the 
coarse sand was too poor. By using 
plenty of leaf mold, however, I have 
grown good flowers in spite of the 
soil—Mrs. J. O. Evans, Sanger, 
California. 


The Acid Test 


One of our big garden problems 
was the growing of rhododendrons. 
The soil was rich and mellow but these 
shrubs did not do well. Someone said 
they needed an acid soil so I buried 
some rotten apples near the little 
trees. In two weeks new shoots came 
and they looked like different plants. 
Now I never throw away any spoiled 
fruit, but always work it into the 
soil near the rhododendrons. Some- 
one has told me that pine needles are 
also good.—Mrs. O. F. Folkenberg, 


Linnton, Oregon. 


We Try Garden Strategy 


I adore flowers but the soil is so 
hard where I live that it is almost 
impossible to spade up a patch for a 
garden. I have conquered my prob- 
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Victories! 


Nine Members of the Sunset Home Guard 


Quiet Along the Western 


lem by nailing boxes along the side of 
my garage (boxes about 71% by 36 
inches) and filling them with what 
soil I could spade and to which I 
added leaf mold, fertilizer, sand and 
ashes. Now I have some beautiful 
flowers, pansies and other varieties 
which take but little room. Of course 
you must not crowd the plants and 
must arrange them artistically — 
Marceal Griffiths, Walnut Creek, 
California. 

(Epiror’s Note:—In the drawing 
the artist nailed the box up too high— 
it should be even with the ground.) 


Our Trenching Tool 


Quite by accident I hit upon a 
little discovery that has been of ut- 
most importance to me in my garden 
work. My trowel being misplaced 
one day, I picked up a piece of auto- 
mobile spring about fourteen inches 
long. It was slightly curved and had 
one sharp and one blunt end. It 
proved to be of such weight and 
adaptability that it immediately took 
its place as one of my most used gar- 
dening tools. I use it particularly in 
the gladiolus garden. With it I go up 
and down the rows after I have wa- 
tered the patch and stirred the soil 
between rows with my wheel hoe and 
cultivator. This auto-trowel is just 
the thing for loosening the soil be- 
tween individual gladiolus plants 
where the wheel plow is ineffectual. 
The tool is heavy enough and sharp 
enough to make the work easy. It 
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may be sharpened to a cutting edge 
if desired. I use it in transplanting 
seedlings as well as in cultivating — 
Everett Earle Stanard, Brownsville, 
Oregon. 


Conquering Alkaline Soil 


My greatest garden problem has 
been conquering our salt or alkali 
land. My plantings grew nicely but 
died as soon as the salt had time to 
penetrate. I then took the advice of 
several old timers who told me to take 
off the top soil for three or four inches; 
to water often and heavily; to plant 
salt-resistant trees 
and shrubs; to set 
new plantings in 
shallow holes filled ’ 
with soil which had Vy Te > ; 
been well mixed rs 
with sand and spent ‘ TL 
manure. I have had SW 
most success in Me 
growing eucalyp- 
fUS,, tamatack-: 
dates, figs, pome- 
granates, climbing 
roses, honeysuckles 
and Chinese lilies. 
—Mrs. J. Haynes, 
Gadsden, Arizona. 


Survival of the 


Fittest 


A large book could be written 
about all I have learned since 
started gardening but I think my 
greatest problem has been to 
learn to give my plant friends 
room to develop properly. I am 
still struggling with the tendency 

to crowd, but have schooled my- 

f; self to uproot the less desirable 

Y shrubs, to thin young plants 

until it hurts, to leave spaces of 

cultivated earth around the 

‘ trees, to prune stringently, to 

give each growing thing a place 
of its own. 

For a lover ot plant life this 

is a hard thing to do, but as: I 

consign the discards to the com- 

post heap, I tell them they 
must not mind for later they 
will go toward fertilizing their 
betters and thus serve some good 
end.—Mrs. C. J. Sutherland, 
San Jose, California. 
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My Foliage Plants 


_ Most of us have paused at some 
time or another to admire some 
particularly attractive foliage plants 
growing in a public park or extensive 
estate and yet, while admiring them, 
this thought would come to us, “These 
plants are very beautiful, but are not 
for an ordinary gardener like myself 
to attempt, I’m sure.” 

Now while there are certain foliage 
plants, employed by park gardeners, 
that have been grown in the green- 
house, still there are many very beau- 
tiful ones that can 
be raised by any 
amateur with an 
ordinary “knack” at 
gardening. 

First, I shall 
mention some of the 
hardy ferns that can 
be used to produce 
beautiful shadow 
and light effects in 
the border. 

For the open bor- 
der exposed fully 
to the sun, select 
Onoclea struthiop- 
teris, Osmunda Clay- 
toniana, Dicksonia 
Punctilobula and 
Asplenium  Filix- 
femina — imposing 
names but plants are easily obtained. 

Onoclea struthiopteris (ostrich fern) 
has graceful fronds and grows two to 
four feet tall. This will stand heavy 
fertilization, manure being the best. 

Osmunda Claytoniana is covered 
with a woolly substance early in the 
spring as it unfurls but becomes 
smooth later. This fern grows about 
three feet tall. 

Dicksonia is one of the varieties 
that can be grown in either sun or 
shade. It reproduces itself by under- 
ground runners and will soon form 
masses which are very effective. 

Asplenium Filix femina (Lady Fern) 
has finely cut foliage and grows two 
to three feet tall. This is one of 
the best for ordinary garden culture. 

These ferns are all very lovely as 
single specimens but in a border are 
much prettier if grouped to give a 
dense tropical effect. (Note: more fol- 
iage plants are discussed on page 53). 
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Somethin g of 
Old World quaint- 
ness and charm is to 
be found in this tiny 
home tucked away 
in the Berkeley hills 


A Little Irish Cottage 


Henry ae 


N this world of commonplace 

houses and homes, it is indeed 
rare and satisfying to find a truly tiny 
house with such charm and person- 
ality as are reflected in every line and 
corner of the little Irish cottage presented on these pages. 
In this dwelling, which was designed by Henry H. Gutter- 
son for Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Farmer of Berkeley, the 
architect has unquestionably succeeded in bringing a bit 
of Old World atmosphere to the hills of California. 

In many ways the problem which confronted the archi- 
tect in this case was rather unusual, for while the client 
had definite ideas as to size, design ‘and arrangement of 
house, he was equally insistent that the best of everything 
in the way of building materials be used in its construc- 
tion. (Even more unusual from the architect’s point of 
view was the fact that the client understood perfectly 
that the “best”? meant a proportionate outlay of initial 
expenditure.) 

Since there was to be no servant, the owners’ program 
of household routine demanded the utmost simplicity of 
arrangements. All unnecessary spaces were therefore to 
be eliminated, distances shortened, and surfaces made 
easy to care for. Also, as lovers of the out-of-doors, they 
wished to sleep on a porch and maintain reasonable ac- 
cess to the garden. In answer to all of these demands 
within the walls of a cottage reminiscent of England and 
just large enough for the two owners and their guests, the 
architect has achieved pleasing 
results—results which are evi- 
dent even to the casual ob- 
server in the photographs and 


The floor plan at right 
shows the compact sim- 
plicity of this little cot- 


plans reproduced on these tage. Note how hall 
aces spaces have been elim- 
vaae inated and how the 


Into the large living room 


porch serves as a bed- 
has gone careful thought on the 


room and dining room 
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Architect 


Gutterson part of both architect and owners. A 


deep-set entrance door gives access to 
the room directly without revealing 
the hearthstone area. The room itself 
with its open, trussed ceiling done in 

carefully selected redwood, gives an air of spaciousness 
and varied interest because of its many vistas, through 
leaded windows, to the garden beyond. Walls of spe- 
cially faced hollow tile combine effectively with the clear 
tones of the wood. The books recessed into the front wall 
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UPrer Part OF Living ROOM 


Second Floor 
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decorate the evening reading corner by the fireplace; 
the bay opposite affords a place for sunny hours of 
reading by day or for serving luncheon or tea over- 
looking the garden. 

Meals may also be served on the dining porch with 

its brick floor and redwood walls. This dining porch, 
by the way, equipped with wall beds, serves as a 
bedroom with dressing room and bath adjoining. 
_ In keeping with the rest of the house, the kitchen 
is compact, convenient, and carefully arranged, open- 
ing onto a small porch which serves also as a service 
entry. Throughout the house, hall spaces have been 
eliminated. 

On the second floor there is one large room—the 
guest room, with bath, which is reached by an attrac- 
tive stairway from the front entrance. Here the 
guest may be comfortably housed, independent of 
family routine. 

The exterior of the house with its specially faced 
hollow tile walls, its slate roof, leaded windows and The living room, with its open trussed 
interesting doors is most attractive. Built close to the ceiling done in carefully selected redwood, 
city street, every available foot of space in the rear is Beene Gee ee ee ee 
conserved for the garden which one views from the 
bay window in the living room and from the porch. 

The erection of this unusual house proved to be 
an exacting task for the builders but it has lived 
up to expectations, its quality justifying the addi- 
tional cost. Its inherent honesty of construction and 
simple frankness of expression have endeared it to 
many and made its type worthy of study and more 
general use—WILL1IAM I. GarREN. 


Ep1ror’s Nore: The West has a home architecture 
all its own, an architecture which fits into rolling hills 
and fertile valleys, an architecture which belongs 
with the simplicity and beauty of western living. The 
houses which are shown in every issue of this maga- 
zine are all studied examples of the best in western 
home architecture and design. You who hope some- 
time to build the home of your dreams will learn 
much of good building practices and home beauty 
from the houses which Mr. Garren, Sunset’s Con- 
sulting Architect, selects each month for these pages. From the front entrance an attractive stair- 
All houses shown in this department are the work of way leads directly to the guest room and 
outstanding Pacific Coast bath which constitute the second floor 
architects. This magazine ti 7m = ot rr — 7 
does not, however, offer for |; Miah Mee 5 Wa Eh” aah as 5 
sale plans or blueprints of 
the houses pictured. 

Supplementing these in- 
teresting and inspirational 
building articles, you will 
find each month in this ma- 
gazine the Sunset Homes 
Consultation Service which 
answers questions pertain- 
ing to home building. Inci- 
dentally, Mr. Garren is 
always happy to advise you 
who are subscribers to SUN- 
sET Magazine on problems 
similar to those presented 
on page 40 of this issue. 








The long, leaded win- 
dows of living room and 
sleeping porch open 
upon a charming bit 
of garden at the rear 
of the house. The guest 
room shares this vista 
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**Ama-No-Sode’”’ 


O): all perennial flowers (flowers 


which do not have to be re- 
newed year after year), probably the 
peony is the oldest and best known. 
Our grandparents called them 
“pineys,” but now they are known by 
their correct name—pe-on-y. The 
old-fashioned early red peony was the 
only variety grown by our grandpar- 
ents but the peony of today consists 
of more than a thousand varieties in 
varying shades of red, white; and 
pink. 

Growing of peonies is not confined 
to any one region such as the Middle 
West, as many western flower lovers 
believe. Some of the best blooms are 
produced on the Pacific coast. There 
are a number of peony growers in the 
Pacific Northwest who actively com- 
pete for trade with eastern growers, as 
the roots of the peony may be shipped 
long distances by parcel post. Peonies 
thrive also in some parts of California, 
the early varieties growing best in the 
northern part of the state. The warm 
winters of the southern part of the 
state are not conducive to good 
growth as the roots must harden 
during the winter. 


ee peony is a flower which has 

been greatly improved during the 
last 20 years, so that today we have 
beautiful shades of color unknown 
to a past generation. Much progress 
is being made each year in this re- 
spect for more and more hybridizers 
are becoming interested in this par- 
ticular flower. Progress is slow, how- 
ever, as the plant breeder does not 
get results in a single season but must 
wait a number of years. 

Peonies do best in a clay soil, or a 
clay subsoil. Do not plant them in a 
sandy soil and expect good results. 
The proper time to plant is during 
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\ \ esterners 


row Peonies? 


the early autumn months. When di- 
viding old plants, dig up the entire 
clump and divide the roots to three or 
five eyes and reset in ground which 
has been spaded well, placing so that 
the eyes will be covered with two 
inches of dirt. If fertilized at the time 
of planting, be sure to put the fer- 
tilizer in the bottom of the hole with 
dirt over it so that it will not come in 
direct contact with the roots of the 
plant. Too deep planting will result 
in blind shoots, while exposed eyes 
produce weak flowers. Plant in full 
sunlight away from the roots of trees 
or shrubs if possible. 


epee flowers will appear at their 
best if a bed of several varieties 
are planted together. From a land- 
scape standpoint, it is better to plant 
all your peonies in one place, rather 
than to scatter them over the lawn as 
individual specimens. 

Do not fertilize with barnyard ma- 
nure unless it is well rotted. The three 
important elements in any fertilizer 
are nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and 
potash. Nitrogen stimulates thegrowth 
of leaf and stem, phosphoric acid 
promotes the flowers, while potash 
gives strength to the plant. When 
peonies are fertilized with only a ni- 
trogenous fertilizer, it produces a 
growth of numerous stems too weak 
to produce flowers. Peonies need a 
fertilizer rich in potash and phosphoric 
acid, rather than nitrogen. Bonemeal 
is the ideal fertilizer with these ele- 
ments although many commercial fer- 
tilizers contain similar ingredients. 
Bonemeal, however, is slow to become 


Yeast. . 


In Many Localities 
Says Howard Weed 
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‘*The Bride’’ 


sufficiently soluble to be taken up by 
the plants, hence it should be applied 
in autumn to be available to the 
plants during the spring. A good 
handful or two around each plant will 
be sufficient. The dirt around the 
plants should be kept well spaded, so 
that the soil will not dry out. Two or 
three waterings with a hose during 
the month previous to blooming help 
to produce larger flowers, but over- 
watering during the summer months 
is injurious to the plants. 

Peonies will last as cut flowers from 
a few hours to two weeks depending 
on how they are picked and cared for. 
Left on the plants until fully open and 
then gathered in a hot sun, they will 
wilt within two hours. But when cut 
in bud, either early in the morning or 
late in the evening, and placed in a 
bucket of water in the shade or in a 
cool basement, they will take 24 hours 
or more to open and will then last 
for many days. Take care that the 
buds are cut before they have opened 
and allow them to expand away from. 
the sunlight. 

Of the 400 varieties growing in my 
gardens at Beaverton, Oregon, I 
would choose the following as repre- 
senting the best in their class and 
color: Catherine Fox, single deep rose 
pink; The Bride, single pure white of 
fine substance; L’Etincelante, single 
brilliant carmine flower; Tomate- 
Boku, a china pink considered the 
best of all Japanese; Fuyajo, Japanese 
rich maroon; Snow Wheel, Japanese 
pure white; Therese, the world’s best 
soft pink ‘double; Reine Hortense, 
double hydrangea pink; Le Cygne, 
double pure white; Mrs. Edward 
Harding, large double white; Philippe 
Rivoire, dark crimson double; Long- 
fellow, bright crimson double; and 
Ama-No-Sode, Japanese rose pink. 
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We Set Out 
To Paint the Door 


And It Led to Our Making a Modern 
New Home Out of a Tired Old House 





VALANCE: BOARD 


MOLDING 
pails 


How to Make 
Valance Boards 


make a valance board, procure 
either a half inch board about 
seven inches wide and the proper 
length to fit your window, or make 
it out of three-ply wood which is 
less likely to split and is easier to 
saw. Make a paper pattern of the 
outline to be followed, and trace it 
on the board with pencil or chalk. 
Use a coping saw for the curves and 
finish the top with a stock 3/,-inch 
molding. 

The board can be fastened to the 
wall by putting a screw eye near the 
top of each end of the board and 
hooks in the window casing to re- 
ceive them. This will enable you to 
remove the board when necessary. 
Sandpaper it, and paint a color that 
will go with the draperies. Many 
attractive effects may be had by 
painting the board a solid color, and 
then stippling over it with another, 
or with gilt. 


In deciding what color to paint 
the board, beware of permitting it 
to attract undue attention to itself. 
It should serve merely as a finish for 
the top of the window. The back- 
ground color of the draperies is fre- 
quently the best choice.—H. M. F. 
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T was a week-end trip to the Mon- 
terey peninsula that started us out 
merely to wield a paint-brush on our 
front door, and has led us on like a 
most attractive will-o’-the-wisp until 
goodness knows where we shall stop. 
Lazily but interestedly we drove 
about the streets of Carmel, marvel- 
ing at the quantities of charm and ro- 
mance that had been packed into each 
little house and garden by the sea. A 
preponderance of bright blue doors 
finally implanted the same idea in the 
minds of my sister and myself at the 
same moment. “Why can’t we paint 
our doors at home bright blue?” we 
inquired simultaneously of each other. 
“And have window boxes to match, 
placed low enough so that the flowers 
just peep into ‘the living-room and 
dining- room? And—” and so on, far 
into the night! 

Obviously, one cannot make changes 
of this sort without fitting them into 
the general scheme of things. That 
was what led to the transformation of 
our very ordinary, middle-aged (as 
houses go), brown shingle house into 
an artistic, comfortable, and ever so 
homelike home. I can’t tell all the 
story in one page, but I can tell about 
the front door and the living-room 
window now, and leave the rest for 
another time. 


When we broached the subject of 


painting the doors blue, father laughed. 

“Well, the neighbors think you girls 
have queer notions anyway, I don’t 
see why you shouldn't go ahead and 
let them be positive of it!” was his 
answer. With that much encourage- 
ment from him, we proceeded to bribe 
him to make some smart flower boxes, 


and he certainly did a good job of 


them. 

Having given the front and back 
and side doors a priming coat of flat 
white over the old varnish, followed 
by two coats of flat paint in a lovely 


greenish- blue color, we sat down one 
afternoon in the Jiving-room to talk 
things over 

“This is a dar rk little room, isn’t it?” 
Jane remarked. “Tt is quite nice at 


night, with the fire light nd. and the 

lamps, but iti is certainly uninteresting 

in the day-time. I wonder why the 
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man who built this house didn’t make 
one nice big window there in the end 
of the living-room, instead of those 
two scrawny little ones?’ And that 
was where the really big idea was born. 

Why not put in a big window now? 
After all, houses can be changed, and 
very effectively. Didn’t the Swan- 
tons, down the street from us, put in 
a fireplace and hardwood floors, and 
cut a double door between their small 
living-room and smaller dining-room? 
For years we had been putting things 
off with a vague “If we ever build a 
house—,” and certainly we seemed no 
nearer building one now than we had 
five years ago, while Jane and I were 
still in school. 

We began investigation. The first 
thing we found was that a very lovely 
view had been hidden from us all this 
time, and that a big window would 
let us enjoy that marvelous sweep of 
valley and hills, and at the same time 
would admit light to our dark room. 
We studied architectural advertise- 
ments and we roamed through resi- 
dence sections of the city, making 
mental notes of “studio windows” 
that might conceivably fit our room 
and our style of house. Having mar- 
shaled our likes and dislikes we con- 
sulted an architect, and got his ap- 
proval of our idea. Then we called in 
a builder, and almost before we knew 
it our gorgeous big window, small- 
paned because that seemed best to 
agree with our house, was in place. 


E could easily enough have cov- 

ered up traces of work with stain 
and varnish to match the woodwork, 
but by this time our imaginations and 
our pencils were working overtime. 
That new window demanded some- 
thing different in the way of drap- 
eries. Perhaps we had better work 
out our plans more definitely, and 
our budget, too, for we could see now 
that we had j just begun. 

First we took an inventory of what 
we had. Some of our furniture we 
classed as assets, some as liabilities, 
the latter to be quietly disposed of as 
soon as possible. 

Eprror’s Nore 
modernizing and beaut 


-This story of the 
ifying of an 


ordinary old house will be continued 
in an early issue. Incidentally, if you 
have had some experiences in making 
over an old room, or an old house, that 
would be helpful to other readers, we 
should be glad hear about them. 
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Electricity Brings 
Light and Leisure 


LECTRIFICATION is a 

rather large subject to deal 
with, having many rules and for 
every rule many exceptions. In 
the home we are concerned only 
with its domestic use. I cannot hope 
to tell you how to wire your house; I 
shall merely tell the architect’s story 
of the force that is an everlasting 
product of our mountains, and that 
brings to our western homes light and 
leisure. 

I like to go to original sources for 
my material. In this instance I have 
just returned from a source of one of 
the West’s major electrical distribut- 
ing centers. 

Unthinking, you press the button 
or flip the switch—a magic force 
flows to do your work or light your 
way. Hold your hand upon the switch, 
half close your eyes, and come with 
me for the moment up from hot fertile 
valleys where fruits ripen, through 
large ravines, ascending 
slowly to the mountain 
canyons; on trails, afoot, 
to rock-bound lakes and 
glaciers thousands of feet 
above the sea; up, up, 
and out on the Sierra’s 
ridges, where the tim- 
ber ends and wind blown 
junipers and tamaracks 
stand, the highest senti- 
nels of forest vegetation. 
High above, in July, the snows are 
pouring slowly into streams and lakes 
to feed the armatures below. Through 
wondrous, timbered canyons the wa- 
ters cascade downward, generating as 
they go their dashing way, energy for 
man to harness. Listen with me in 
the night to the roar of waters crash- 
ing over granite. A force of the West 
is being born in those mountains that 
fringe the great divide and drop off 


westward to the Pacific. Descend 
with me in late 
July and see 


the meadows 
carpeted knee- 
deep in purple 
cyclamen that, 
bending, quiet 
the waters in 
their passage to 
the valleys be- 
low, where deer 

a2 2 and 
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Says 


William I.Garren,A.I.A. 


brown bears prowl at night. Now flip 
the switch. The lights go on. Who 
knows, perhaps the very waters we 
have seen now come to our command. 
The unpleasant things of life in ages 
past are blurred, and people save the 
pleasant thoughts to use today. 
The history of man is a story 
of fire and light and shelter. We 
see the everlasting fire of the 
primitive never allowed to die, 
kindled first from frictioned 
flints. Then comes the light of 
burning oils and tallows, and 4 
later, gas. Lamps and torches 
lead the philosopher and the 
soldier in his task. A change 
comes with the idea of obtain- 
ing light by heating an incan- 
descent material, 
such as the Wels- 
bach mantel. Light 
from heat was a 
new thought, and heat 
without combustion, made 
possible by the use of a 
vacuum bulb, gave us 
Edison’s incandescent 
lamp. We.see an era of 
tiny motors doing a thou- 
sand things. Ingenuity and 
invention have moved forward rap- 
idly until today perfection in utility is 
attained and beauty joins the stream. 
In a million homes we flip the switch 
and tireless toys become our servants. 
Lighting is of major consideration 
in domestic use. As in the day the 
shades and shadows of the sun in their 
play on roofs and walls make up in- 


terest in our architecture, so at night 


the lights and shades bring mystery 
and quiet to grace our living. The 
basic rule of proper lighting in the 
home is to light the object rather than 
the eye. We aim to attain the magic 
light of flickering flames with the soft 
yellows rather than the whites. We 
consider the beauty of our friends and 
do not destroy their personality and 
expression by the ugly glare from an 
inverted light source. 

Pass through the house from room 
to room and learn the various pur- 
poses of light. Outside the door a 
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welcome and mysterious light, per- 
haps in green to blend in the night, is 
placed where it will light the path 
from gate to doorway and show the 
faces of our guests. Enter the hall. 
The house is not yet fully 
revealed. A softer yellow 
light burns here than those 
within the rooms beyond; a 
warmer light than glows 
without, the dimness allow- 
ing for adjustments and 
quiet greetings. The mirror 
or console suggests a torch or 
interesting lighted objects. 
In the living room, until the 
party starts, the lights are 
low. A light outside a win- 
dow carries through an in- 
teresting and _ mysterious 
glow. Ceiling lighting is re- 

quired to give sufficient 
general tou for parties or bridge, 
while low lighting and low intensities 
are used where groups sit and talk and 
smoke. Wall lights pick out the prints 
and pictures and distribute the light 
around the room while lamps define 
the circle of interest. These lamps are 
always softly shaded in silk or parch- 
ment or skins, so that no strain is felt 
and rooms are comfortable. 


1a the dining room, the table is 
lighted by candles, the room softly 
illumined by wall lights or torcheres 
on the side table. Servants and ser- 
vice are kept obscure. The faces of 
the guests are lighted less than the 
food. Men often complain of dark 
dining rooms. The room should not 
be dark, but softly lighted. 

In kitchens a bright ceiling light is 
important, supplemented with wall 
lights at the sink and work table. 
Avoid the placing of lights or the 
omission of lights that will cause you 
to work in shadow. It is important, 
when guests are expected, to know 
that salt and not sugar is being sprin- 
kled on the meat. Proper light will 
remove doubt. 

In bedrooms a soft light is desirable, 
one that will not at any time disturb 
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Light thrown upon the 
dresser, the bed, the chaise-longue; 
light to dress by and to read by— 


the eyes. 


that will be sufficient. Outlets on 
walls may be 66 to 72 inches above the 
floor, or proportionate to the height 
of the higher rooms. Closet lights, 
particularly in deep closets, are im- 
portant; placed above the door with 
pull chain at the knob side they are 
in the best position. 


WITCHES, the guides that light 

our way, should be placed at con- 
venient points. On entering a room 
a switch should be found inside the 
room at the knob side of the door. 
About four feet above the floor is the 
proper height. If you are likely to 
pass through one room or hall to an- 
other part of the house or from one 
floor to another up or down stairs, it 
is a very convenient plan to control 


the lights at both the entry and exit 


or the top and bottom of the stairs. 
For the basement or garage, a pilot 
light switch at the most used point o 
leaving will tell you whether the lights 
are on or off and save a few kilowatts. 
Switches controlling lights from two 
points are known as three-way 
switches, those controlling from three 
points as four-way switches, and so 
on. Pull chains, except in closets and 
most obvious places, are a nuisance. 
Use switches and avoid stumbling 
through your house. A switch outside 
the entrance is handy for one return- 
ing home at night. A switch operat- 
ing all the plugs in the living room 
saves turning off each lamp sep- 
arately. 
Light fixtures present many inter- 
esting problems: style, type, finish, 
material, direct or indirect light. 
Those fixtures which are inexpensive 
and carried in stock by dealers are 


Adequate electric wiring for a small 
home is illustrated in the plan at right, 
reproduced by permission of the Bu- 
reau of Power and Light, Los Angeles. 
Drawings of lighting equipment are 
shown through the courtesy of the 
Phoenix Day Company, San Francisco 
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often very satisfactory where selected 
carefully. Often stock fixtures may, 
by slight changes in finish or shading, 
be made to look more interesting. In 
selecting the type of fixtures or de- 
sign, consistency throughout a house 
Is most important. It is disturbing 
and inartistic to have painted hall 
fixtures, wrought iron living room 
fixtures and brass dining room fix- 

tures. Just as any house should be 

simple and consistently of one 

style throughout, so should fix- 

tures throughout be consistent. 

Colonial homes require a distinc- 
_ tive pattern or design, one which 
is well established. They consist of 
polished brasses, old copper, and 
pewter with lamp chimneys, ~ 
and the spun brasses of the 


New England period. French pe 


formal houses are best fixtured 
in crystals, garland designs, 
fine enamels, etched glass and 
the delicacy of the Louis’ 
period. Italian formal homes 
find appropriate fixtures in the 
patterns of the Renaissance, in 
bronzes, verdes and castings. 

For homes that are infor- 
mally designed in any style, with nat- 
ural plaster walls, and stained wood 
—1in other words, the typically west- 
ern home—wrought iron and natural 
stained coppers are most appropriate. 
The lamps and lanterns of Spain and 
Italy and our own western types find 
appropriate use. Mica, parchment, 
and pigskin lashed with thongs are 
materials used to secure shading. Imi- 
tation of candles or oil lamps is, 
theoretically, not to be encouraged. 
Such forms, however, are most inter- 
esting, and after all art is abstract and 
the enjoyment of living is what we 
seek. If you can afford to do so, have 
an architectural light fixture manu- 
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29 
facturer design the fixtures for the 
home you build. Keep them simple, 
hand-made where possible, and con 
sistent with the design of the home. 


HE lamping of fixtures is worth 
considering. There are on the 
market many interesting types: can- 
delabra, candle, flame, ball and com- 
mon shapes; also clear, frosted, and 
tinted or toned lamps. All are suit- 
able to some special purpose or de- 
sign. Avoid lamps of high intensity. 
If possible, use 25 or 50 watt lamps, 
well distributed. The lower the 1n- 
tensity of light with reasonable dis- 
tribution the more pleasant it be- 
comes. Dark walls absorb light and 
must be taken into account. 
, Larger lamps than 25 watts, 
y except perhaps in kitchens 
' and baths, are better shaded. 
Shades should enclose the 
light from side view. Allow 
about 1 to 1% watts per 
square foot in living rooms 
and dining rooms, % to % 
watt per square foot in halls 
and basement, 1 watt per 
square foot in bedrooms. 
These amounts supplemented with 
portable lamps will give satisfactory 
light throughout a house. 
“Convenience outlets” is the name 
manufacturers give to plugs or re- 
ceptacles. To say how many a house 
needs is an idle statement. Some 
electric companies say 
one duplex or double 
outlet plug to every 50 
square feet in rooms 
of living. The excep- 
tion to this rule is that 
the number of plugs 
may be determined or 
limited by cost or 
(Continued on page 42 
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N the western garden the phloxes 

provide annuals, dwarf perennials 
for rock gardens and edgings, and tall 
perennials for the herbaceous border. 
Phlox Drummondi, the one annual of 
the family, was a Texas wildflower 
which, under cultivation, has de- 
veloped many lovely, clear, clean 
colors—white, salmon, scarlet, crim- 
son, lilac, purple, rose and buff, with 
light or dark centers. While the com- 
monest and best forms retain the 
round flowerets in heads of a dozen or 
so, there is also a somewhat bizarre 
strain with fringed petals, giving a 
starlike effect. 

In growth the standard strains are 
from a foot to 15 inches tall, but there 
are dwarf selections which are not 
much more than half as high. All are 
exceedingly easy to grow. As they 
are half-hardy annuals, it is best to 
sow the seed in flats and prick out the 


Gardeners 


For masses of color 
in the garden noth- 
ing gives a finer 
effect than phlox 


ARE 
(ROW 


the central growth will stimulate 
branching. 

A sunny place without any particu- 
lar specification as to soil ts all they 
ask for, with the usual watering and 
cultivation appreciated by any annual 
whose roots are not very deep. Seed 
mixtures will give gay beds, as the 
colors are not antagonistic, and used 
in this way they can be interplanted 
between the drying foliage of tulips, 
hyacinths or daffodils to give summer 
flowers in an otherwise bare place. 
For those who want more carefully 
considered effects, seed of separate 
colors is available. This allows of 
their use in color schemes, while the 
trueness to type obtainable from the 
seed of the dwarf strains permits us to 
plant them for nice, trim edges. 

Like the perennial poppies, of which 
I have already written, the perennial 
phlox can be put into two groups, the 


seedlings before they go into their first for rock gardens and edgings, and 

final places. If sown in the open the second for planting in the herba- 

ground they are often left too thick, ceous border or in large groups on 

for they are naturally spreading the margins of shrubbery. 

plants and should not be left closer In the first class comes Phlox subu- 

than six or eight inches. Nipping out /ata, sometimes popularly referred to 
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Sydney B. Mitchell Tells Western 


How to Succeed 


With This Fragrant Flower 


as the moss pink, a dwarf, spreading 
evergreen, generally three or four 
inches high and a foot or more across 
when found in rock gardens, but, if 
planted in moist sandy soil, likely to 
increase greatly in stature and in 
spread. Its best use is for covering 
rocky slopes or draping over the mar- 
gins of rock walls where in spring it 
becomes literally sheets of small 
bright flowers, white, lavender, mauve 
or rose pink, often with eyes of deeper 
color. It demands first of all good 
drainage, then a sunny place. A 
sandy soil is its preference and it does 
not want arich one. 

Very close to it botanically and 
often included with P. subulata in 
nursery catalogs are P. setacea and P. 
stéllaria. The named varieties one 
finds are sometimes under one head, 
sometimes under another, but for 
garden purposes they can all be 
treated as the same plant. The west- 
ern moss phlox most nearly allied is 
P. douglasi, a dense, tufted little 
plant with lavender blossoms, a less 
vigorous little alpine from the moun- 
tains of the Pacific northwest. Here 
too comes Phlox adsurgens, a native 
of Oregon, with pink flowers and a 
preference for woodsy conditions, an 
acid soil and some shade. The best 
way to increase all these phloxes is, 
as in the case of pinks, by rooting 
cuttings of the growth made after 
flowering. 

In the damp woods of the Middle 
West, from the Great Lakes south to 
Kentucky, have been found a number 
of dwarf phloxes which we can con- 
sider together. Phlox amoena is a 
neat little plant, perhaps six inches 
high, covered with deep rose flowers in 
early spring. It is easy, and seems 
permanent in my California rock gar- 
den, which is not adapted to tempera- 
mental plants. Phlox argillacea, a 
comparatively recent discovery from 
Illinois, is about twice as high and 
carries its silvery flowers for a much 
longer season. After seeing it as an 
edging in a garden near Boston I un- 
derstood why in 1927 the Royal . 
Horticultural Society gave it an 
award of merit. 


UCH better known is Phlox di- 
varicata, which I have seen 
growing on the edges of woods around 
Ann Arbor, in southern Michigan, 
even in its wild state varying in its 
shade of lavender or mauve. This low 
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spreading plant, also known as P. 
canadensis, seems quite easy to grow, 
though in California I prefer to give it 
summer shade and water, the kind of 
a place where the English polyanthus 
primroses are at their happiest, say at 
the foot of a rock wall facing east. 

There are garden selections claim- 
ing deeper shades of blue, such as 
Perry’s Variety and the one called 
Laphami. Between P. divaricata and 
the tall summer flowering Phlox de- 
cussata has been raised in Europe an 
intermediate race named Phlox 
arendsi, which will doubtless eventu- 
ally get into the American nursery 
catalogs and fill the gap between the 
dwarf and the tall border phloxes. 

It is, however, the hardy border 
phlox of eastern gardens which claims 
most attention of gardeners, for it is 
doubtful if any flowering plant there 

ives so much color as do the improved 
Bane of Phlox decussata in July and 
August. It is literally the mainstay 
of ‘the hardy herbaceous border in 
midsummer. Probably several wild 
species have entered into what is now 
called P. decussata, but all are natives 
of the eastern woods, which are gener- 
ally damp in summer. Improved by 
European hybridizers from the origi- 
nal crude mauve shades, we now have 
named varieties in many clear colors. 
Any selection must be a personal one, 
so the best way to make it is in a nur- 
sery where the exact shade of color 
and the height, varying from two to 
3% feet, will determine the ones best 
adapted to your need. 

There are orange reds, like the old 
Coquelicot, fine in color but not very 
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Floral Barge 


Last summer when 
the Garden Clubs of 
America convened in 
Seattle, the paths of 
the delegates were 
literally strewn with 
fowers. Included in 
the festive events was 
a trip across placid 
Lake Washington in 
the beautifully deco- 
rated floral barge 
pictured at the right 


vigorous, and newer ones like Baron 
von Dedem and Deutschland; car- 
mine shades like Von Hochberg, 
Eclaireur and Goliath; salmons and 
pinks of different tones, like Eliza- 
beth Campbell, Mrs. Milly van Ho- 
boken, Rheinlander and the older 
Selma and William Robinson; laven- 
ders, lilacs and violets from La Vague, 
through Eugene Danzanvilliers to Le 
Mahdi; whites with red eyes, typified 
by Europe, and pure whites from the 
dwarfer Mrs. Jenkins to the taller 
Frau Anton Buchner. I should sug- 
gest that every collection include the 
almost pure white Miss Lingard, the 
earliest of the tall border phloxes and 
most distinct in its glossy green foliage 


and fine habit. 


Geeks of a single variety can be 
planted at intervals in a hardy 
border, or phlox can be grouped by 
themselves, in which case care must 
be taken to separate the orange reds 
from the carmines and certain pinks 
from lilacs, to prevent color clashes. 
Plants can be obtained either in spring 
or fall, but the latter is the best time 
where, as in California, spring comes 
early. 

Permanent plantings are not satis- 
factory, because as the clumps in- 
crease they become very tight and ex- 
haust the soil. Every few years they 
should be broken apart and new 
plantings made from the vigorous 
outside growth. Where a quick in- 
crease is wanted from a few plants, 
cuttings of the new growth after flow- 
ering can also be rooted in sand, or 
one can follow the commercial meth- 
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od, which is to sacrifice a plant, cut- 
ting up its roots in fall into pieces 
about an inch long and sowing them a 
quarter of an inch deep in flats, which 
should be wintered in a cold frame or 
greenhouse. When the roots have 
made top growth in spring, the little 
plants can be potted up by the hun- 
dred and later on planted out in nur- 
sery rows to grow on to blooming size. 

They are heavy feeders and sur- 
face rooters, so that for the best re- 
sults fertilizer must be added to their 
beds, and one easy way to do this is 
to mulch them each spring with well 
rotted manure. Then, when they get 
rains or, as a substitute, artificial wa- 
tering, the fertilizer is carried down to 
their feeding roots, acting as a pro- 
tection when it is dry and sunny and 
helping to keep the roots moist as 
they like to be. 

These hardy phlox find on the 
north Pacific coast climatic condi- 
tions near enough to their own to 
make them quite happy, and so should 
be much grown in Oregon, Washing- 
ton and British Columbia, but they 
are unquestionably ill adapted to the 
dry summers of California. This ex- 
plains their rather infrequent use 
along the coast from San Francisco 
south. 

It is not that they cannot be grown 
—I have seen very fair plantings in 
the interesting garden of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles J. Evans in Piedmont, also 
in Los Angeles, and even better ones 
in the foothills of the Sierra at Placer- 
ville—but their roots do resent our 
dry summers and their foliage often 
suffers from mildew because of fog. 
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Hostess Hints for 
Birthdays 


Happy 





VERY successful birthday party 

has two important features: 
food and entertainment. Both of 
these are likely to present some diffi- 
culties to a busy mother, no matter 
how experienced she may be in the art 
of giving parties for grown-ups. The 
first requisite, of course, is to consider 
the party from the child’s point of 
view, and the second is to consider it 
from the standpoint of the mothers 
of the children who will come to the 
party. How to give the children the 
very best kind of time without up- 
setting their mental or physical equi- 
librium is a pleasant problem. 

We may group birthday celebra- 
tions, perhaps, as follows: parties for 
little children; parties for the 8- to 
l1-year-olds; parties for the sub-debs 
and young gentlemen; parties for the 
young of heart from 20 years on. This 
short article will offer ideas only on 
the first three groups. The fourth 
group will require sentiment, love, 
philosophy, and understanding for its 
successful entertainment. 

If you give a party for little chil- 
dren, remember the two essential 
points in kindergarten Management: 
keep little children happily busy every 
moment and in group formation. It’s 
a good idea to strip the living-room of 
bric-a-brac and of all furniture save 
chairs, and to arrange those in a circle. 
Keep games, songs, music, stories or 
entertainment occurring in rotation, 
allowing no time for disorder. There 
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Party favors are of tremendous im- 


portance to the younger generation 


are many simple 

games for small chil- 

dren and there are books to be had 
which are filled with party ideas. 
One of the simplest and the most suc- 
cessful games that I know of is compe- 
tition in making imitative noises such 
as barking and crowing. Award in- 
expensive prizes lavishly. 

All mothers of very small children 
will bless a hostess’ mother who uses 
dinner size napkins at the party and 
who pins the napkins to the guests 
with safety pins. Paper napkins for 
little folk are literally a snare and a 
delusion. A soft knot tied in the cor- 
ner of a linen napkin and tucked down 
a small neck will help hold the napkin 
in place, too. It will aid in preventing 
disaster if chairs of extra height are 
used at the table for tiny people. 
Smooth boards nailed to saw horses 
are better than low chairs, but rented 
kindergarten-size tables and chairs 
are better still. Place cards are use- 
less for young persons who do not read 
very well, if at all. 


[_ [ITE children are so delight- 
fully credulous that it is nice to 
give them a start toward the pleasant 
Land of Make Believe. No hostess 
need puzzle her mind for table dec- 
orations as long as story book charac- 
ters are so well known and loved. 
I remember a Peter Rabbit table 
where papier mache Easter bunnies 
were used to represent the beloved 
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Peter, his good little sisters, Mrs. 
Rabbit—and even Mr. McGregor 
was there at the far end of the table 
which was laid out in miniature wood 
and garden in simulation of Beatrix 
Potter’s classic story. And do you 
know the strange and rather pathetic 
hush which comes upon a group of 
small children who are trying to eat 
ice cream nicely, remembering Moth- 
er’s admonitions for perfect manners 
and watched so mercilessly by grown- 
ups? It is good to read a story aloud 
or to have music at such a time. If 
the party is for a little girl’s birthday, 
crown her at table with a fresh flower 
birthday wreath. She will be very 
happy to wear it. And by all means 
let the children march to the table to 
the rhythm of a stirring march tune. 

If possible, let the children have re- 
freshments out of doors. One of the 
nicest parties I ever saw had its re- 
freshments packed, picnic fashion, in 
crepe paper covered boxes. A square, 
firm piece of wood was given each little 
guest together with a pillow and a box. 
The pillow wasused to sit upon, the box 
was emptied of its goodies as rapidly 
as possible, and the wood was used to 
set a cup upon, for cups tip over very 
easily on uneven lawn when one is 
very young. I remember another 
picnic which had its children seated 
in a circle, and in the center of the 
circle on the lawn was a sugar plum 
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Menus for Children’s 


— 


/ 


Parties 
a 


For Kindergartners 


. Luncheon served at twelve o'clock with 
the party preceding in order not to 
interfere with afternoon naps 


Warm milk flavored with cocoa and 
nutmeg; Creamed chicken on crum- 
bled crackers; Mashed carrots in 
butter; Mashed potatoes; Bread and 
butter sandwiches cut with cookie 
cutters; Vanilla ice cream with white 
birthday cake; Best grade candy, 
preferably fondant creams. 


. Afternoon Refreshments 


Orange juice and water, strained and 
made pink with jelly; Strained pine- 
apple milk sherbet; Animal cookies; 
White frosted layer cake with cus- 
tard filling; Chocolate candy. 


For the Slightly Older 


(8 to 11) 
. Afternoon Refreshments 
Fruit punch; Striped brick (Neapoli- 
tan) ice cream; Chocolate cake; 
White birthday cake; Small candies. 


. Luncheon or Supper 


Fruit cup with marshmallows toasted 
on crackers; Creamed chicken short- 
cake; Rice; Small peas with butter; 
Cocoa; Whole wheat bread and but- 
ter sandwiches; Ice cream; Birthday 


cake; Candy. 


For Sub-debs and Young 


Gentlemen 


. A Supper Party 


Punch in small cups during the party; 
Chicken salad; Salted nuts; Cocoa; 
Nut and olive sandwiches; Cream 
cheese and jam sandwiches; Ice 
cream with a sauce; Birthday cake; 


Candy. 


Refreshments 


Punch during the party; Nut and 
date sandwiches; Deviled ham sand- 
wiches; Egg and pimento sandwiches; 
Brown bread sandwiches; Cocoa: 
Strawberry jam sundae; Birthday 
cake; Filled cookies; Candy. 


For Boy or Girl Scouts 


A Hiking Picnic or Supper 


Fruit punch in large quantities, not 
too cold; Well cooked lima beans 
with ham; Fruit salad in paper cups; 
Hot little pig sausages in buttered 
rolls; Peanut butter and walnut 
sandwiches; Potato chips; Cocoa; 
Individual birthday cakes baked in 
paper cups, each with its own candle. 
Ice cream if convenient or fruit gela- 
tine with whipped cream in stout 
paper cups, lidded; Hard candies. 


The smart little party fa- 
vors illustrated on page 32 
are from the Emporium, 
San Francisco, as are the 
bear and the Patsy doll 
shown at right. Photos 
by Ralph Young Studios 
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tree. A sturdy branch had been 
“planted” in a flower pot, and sprout- 
ed wonderful leaves and fruits, all of 
which were edible and which were 
wrapped in varicolored cellophane 
and waxed papers. A chocolate cat 
and a gingerbread dog were there, too, 
to make the sugar plum tree like unto 
the Eugene Field poem to which it 
owed its origin. Snub nosed scissors 
were supplied to help little guests 
gather sugar plums. 


No for the eight-to-eleven-year 
folk—how they love to dress up! 
Why not a masquerade or a costume 
party? And this is the age for carry- 
ing out decorative schemes such as a 
Spanish evening or a Valentine or 
Hallowe’en party. Be sure to re- 
member the prizes for this age, use 
lots of them and keep amusement for 
every moment, plenty of music, and 
very lavish refreshments. The party, 
by the way, should not last too long. 
Place cards, verses, and fortune telling 
are a delight. Have you tried writing 
names on paper bon bons with alpha- 
bet macaroni? It’s fun to make clown 
glasses for the punch. With the pastry 
tube squeeze firm icing onto the water 
glass to simulate a face. Twist stiff 
colored paper to forma cone fora cap, 
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pin it, and allow a straw to protrude 
from the top. It’s easy to drink orange 
punch in this fashion. Homemade 
cookies are always good but doubly so 
if cut in fancy shapes or if faces are 
drawn upon them with a toothpick 
dipped in melted chocolate. 

And for the sub-debs and the young 
gentlemen? Games such as Pit or 
Flinch, progression at tables, the little 
formalities which grown-ups take so 
casually, are all very worthwhile to 
the twelve-year-olds. Luncheons and 
suppers are in vogue for this age and 
are really no more trouble than elab- 
orate tea time refreshments. These 
young guests will undoubtedly delight 
in the sophisticated touch: they will 
prefer their orange punch carbonated, 
sauce poured over their ice cream, for- 
tune telling trinkets baked in the cake, 
elaborate place cards instead of caps. 

Compartment plates of paper deco- 
rated with flower seals or animal seals 
are pleasant to use. 

A boy scout would delight in a hik- 
ing birthday party with a roaring fire 
and a good supper at the end of the 
trail—with Mother’s handiwork in 
evidence but the lady herself less con- 
spicuous than the scout master. There 
must, of course, be a very tailored 
birthday cake, and plenty of it. 


The fewer the candles, the greater the thrill—but 
five is a perfect number, according to Marion 
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When I Cook 
For the Two of Us 


v 


find that one large apple’ or 
two small ones makes enough 
apple sauce or fried apples for 
one meal. 


Rather than buy less than a pint 
of ice cream, I get two Eskimo 
pies and serve them with cake 
when we are hungry for an ice 
cream dessert. By placing them 
immediately in the refrigerator 
they will keep for more than an 
hour. 


Instead of going to the expense 
of buying chicken for the two of 
us, I get a small sized jar of 
canned chicken (our grocer sells 
these jars for 43 cents each) and 
make chicken pot pie or chicken 
alaking. This saves time as well 
as money and there are no left- 
overs. 


I occasionally buy very small 
cans of fruit (peaches and apri- 
cots preferred) and heat them up 
with added sugar and a dash of 
cinnamon. They are delicious 
served warm for breakfast with 
whole wheat toast. (Such cans 
may be had for ten cents each.) 
I also use tiny cans of mush- 
rooms bought at the “‘five-and 
ten’’ to dress up our steaks. 


After dividing my favorite cake 
recipe in two I bake the batter in 
small cup cake tins. I serve the 
first ones fresh with no frosting; 
the next night I serve two more 
cakes, covering them with whip- 
ped cream frosting; the others 
are served with pudding sauce 
or chocolate. 


Even though my housekeep- 
ing is ‘‘sketchy”’ I use the best 
of kitchen equipment. | 
have found that there is no 
economy in poor egg beaters, 
cheap cooking utensils, and 
miniature orange reamers. 


—By a Thrifty Homemaker 
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Managing 
To Save Work 


“Let Your Head Save Your Heels” 


Says 


HERE was a time 

when the woman 
whose “‘work was never 
done” was pitied for her 
long hours but admired for 
her accomplishments. That 
was in the days when there was very 
little in the way of satisfying family 
needs that was not carried out in the 
home. Today, with the available fa- 
cilities in the community, and the 
use of labor saving devices, the wo- 
man who works without end 1s still 
pitied, but censored, for she lays 
herself open to the criticism of being 
a poor manager or planner. It is 
true that this is not always just, for 
there are cases where numbers and 
ages in the family, the need for turn- 
ing time into money at every point, 
or the unusual demands of illness 
find even the best of managers over- 
come with work. When such situa- 
tions occur, however, it is the home- 
maker who has taken time to save 
time who usually conquers the situa- 
tion best. 

Managing to save work means 
that the homemaker has to visit 
herself as an efficiency expert and 
critically survey her job to see where 
time corners may be cut, physical 
effort lessened and mental strain 
diminished. She asks herself certain 
questions, and in the endeavor to 
answer them she starts herself on an 
efficiency program that in the end 
saves work. 


Is Everything Done Essential? 


A woman told me once that she 
wished someone would make a list 
of the essential tasks a 
homemaker should per- 

a . form and state how well 
/ she should perform them 

to be consid- 

ered successful. 
It is an inter- 
esting state- 
ment to con- 
sider but a dif- 
ficult one to 
which to make 
reply, for con- 
ditions in each 
home deter- 
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Weigley 
Wood 


mine standards to be 
reached for each task. De- 
termining a reasonable 
standard—one neither too 
high nor too low for each 
task—is the decision which 
homemakers constantly make, 
whether it be how well a seam shall 
be stitched, how clean the house 
shall be kept, what shall be ironed 
and what shall not, or how fine the 
potatoes shall be cut for creamed po- 
tatoes. Any one of these activities 
might be performed in such a way as 
to reach too low or too high a stan- 
dard for that particular household. 
A reasonable standard has to be de- 
termined by considering what the 
standard set up contributes to the 
health, the development, and the 
contentment of family members. 
Such a consideration would doubt- 
lessly save time for the woman of my 
acquaintance who spends over an 
hour stringing and cutting beans for 
a family of three. The product és 
unusually fine, but to my mind, too 
high in standard when you think of 
the limited time and strength of this 
homemaker. The woman who dusts 
the house three times a day in order 
to have it present an immaculate 
appearance at any moment even 
though it necessitates working into 
the evening, raises the question as to 
whether she has adopted a reason- 
able standard in terms of her house- 
hold. It is truly difficult to save 
time with satisfaction till one has 
gone through the work of the day to 
determine whether reasonable stan- 
dards have been set up. Having 
considered this, the person bent on 
managing to save work asks the 
next question. 


Do I Make an Efficient Use of Time? 


Have you ever caught yourself 
doing something which was entirely 
unnecessary at that particular time 
but which prevented some important 
matter from being handled when it 
should? The task performed was in 
itself valuable enough and even es- 
sential at some other time but was a 
poor use of that particular hour. 
For example, straightening the linen 
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is More people 


930) 


shrewd 


ones, too 


buying Ethyl shan any other gasoline 


\NTHYL Gasoline has become 
K the biggest-selling motor 
fuel in America. Checks made on 
representative highways through- 
out the country show that about 
one pump in five now bears the 
Ethyl emblem. 

Stop at any of these pumps. 
All Ethy] Gasoline is good. Try it. 

Each of the seventy-five oil 






{ TRADE MARK ) 
REG.U,S. PATENT OFF 


BRAND OF 


ANTI-KNOCK 
COMPOUND 


4 ETHYL GASOLINE fF 
CORPORATION 


NEW YORK, U-'S-’A 


refining companies now mixing 
and selling Ethyl Gasoline has 
agreed to maintain fixed stand- 
ards. The base gasoline must meet 
Ethyl standards of quality and 
volatility, then to this good base 
gasoline enough Ethyl fluid is 
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coop plus ETHYL qs ETHYL 
GASOLINE FLUID cA OLINE] 











Knocks outtnat knock” 


The active ingredient used in Ethy | fluid is lead. 


ETHYL GASOLI 


added to bring it up to the re- 
quirements for Ethyl Gasoline. 

Whatever car you drive, you 
will find that Ethyl gives greater 
power, quicker pick-up, and 
smoother, more efficient motor 
performance. 

Any car runs better on Ethyl. 

Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, 


Chrysler Building, New Y¥« rk City. 


© E. G.C. 1930 
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They taste 
as good as 


they look 





Burnett’s Vanilla is used to flavor 
both the cookies and the beverage. 
That is what makes them so deli- 
cious. For everyone eats for flavor. 
That is why wise cooks always use 
Burnett’s extracts. They are pure 
and carefully blended. They are 


always uniform in flavor. 


Vanilla Cookies 


\4 cup shortening % teaspoon salt 

1 cup sugar 3-314 cups flour 

1 egg 3 teaspoons baking powder 
2 teaspoons vanilla 14 cup sweet milk 


Cream shortening and sugar together. Add 
beaten egg and vanilla. Beat well and add milk 
alternately with three cups of flour sifted with 
other dry ingredients. Add more flour ifneces- 
sary to make a stiff dough. Chill half an hour 
or more in the refrigerator and then roll 
to inch thick on a slightly floured surface. 
Cut into fancy shapes and bake on a greased 
sheet in a moderate oven 400° F. eight or ten 
minutes. Decorate or frost all over with cole 
ored frosting. 


Confectioner’s Colored 
Frosting 


1 cup confectioner’s sugar 

2 teaspoons boiling water 
y, color tab dissolved in 

1 teaspoon warm water 

¥ teaspoon vanilla 

Y4 teaspoon lemon flavoring 


Stir boiling water into the sugar and add 
dissolved coloring. Use to decorate cookies by 
dropping from tip of teaspoon. Adda few more 
drops of water if necessary to thin frosting. To 
frost the cookies all over, use four times the 
above recipe and after frosting sprinkle cook- 
ies with chopped almonds. 


Russian Chocolate 


1 pint hot cocoa or 1 teaspoon vanilla 
chocolate beverage 14 cup whipped cream 
1 pint fresh hot coffee 14 teaspoon vanilla 
Combine cocoa and coffee, add one teaspoon 
vanilla and pour into tall glasses. Garnish with 
whipped cream flavored with vanilla. Foracold 
drink, pour overcrackedice arranged in glasses, 


The ane s recipes tested and approved by 
300d Housekeeping Institute 


Send 10 cents for 
“Doubly Delicious Desserts” 
JOSEPH BURNETT CO. 
437 D Street .*. Boston, Mass. 
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closet and noting one’s needs in that 
line is a task to be commended, but 
when it is scheduled for a day already 
filled with required duties, it does not 
make for efficient use of time. The 
day in that household will not be an 


‘eight or a nine hour one. 


Closely related to using the wrong 
time to schedule a task is using min- 
utes for tasks where seconds might do, 
or where, at least, minutes might be 
reduced. 

Even with reasonable standards set 
and with efficient use made of time 
there are frequently points overlooked 
which might mean better planning of 
time. For instance, we can ask our- 
selves the question: 

Do I Work for Efficient Management 

of Equipment? 

“Let your head save your heels”’ is 
a saying which most of us have heard 
from childhood. To say it is easier 
than to do it, however, for habit is 
strong with most of us, and we tend 
to work with any arrangement that 
we are used to rather than adopt new 
ones that are more efficient. How 
many times does one open two cup- 
board doors instead of one, or take 
extra steps because the coffee pot and 
coffee can are not placed together, use 
added minutes because dust cloths are 
not provided at more than one center 
in the house, or because receptacles 
for trash are not found in every room 
where waste accumulates? 

What arrangement of utensils in the 
kitchen is made so that those used 
most frequently are in the most con- 
venient spot? What management of 
food supplies is made both in cup- 
boards and in refrigerator which ne- 
cessitates the least moving of one ar- 
ticle to find another? I can remember 
hunting regularly for months for 
baking powder, soda, and spices hid- 
den behind powdered sugar cartons 
and packages of cereal before I was 
relieved from this bondage by a small 
shelf at the back of the cupboard ex- 
tending out the width of the spice 
boxes and high enough up to be seen 
over the other food supplies. 

No discussion of arrangement as a 
means of helping to manage time is 
complete without a word for the im- 
portance of arranging equipment so 
that children can use it easily and 
independently. Low hooks, conven- 
lent drawer space, accessible tooth 
brushes, and a place for toys con- 
tribute much to the good management 
of time to say nothing of the develop- 
ment of the children. 

If homemakers could bring them- 
selves to observing arrangement of 
equipment for a day every few 
months, they would undoubtedly find 
this a means to the saving of consider- 
able time. 

Significant as is arrangement in 
the whole problem of saving work, 
probably there is no way in which 
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more labor may be saved than in the 
provision of labor saving devices. One 
should be able to answer in the 
affirmative, the question: 


Do I Provide Myself With the Easily 
Available Labor Saving Devices? 

It is easily understood how many 
labor and time saving devices are out 
of the reach of the pocket-books of 
many, but the inability to buy such 
equipment is frequently made the 
excuse for not having more which is 
easily available. Many labor saving 
devices cost nothing save thought or 
ingenuity. Others cost but a few 
cents. Checking a partial list of sug- 
gested labor and time savers like the 
following is likely to reveal some defi- 
nite lacks in more than one kitchen. 

Paper napkins cut in small pieces conven- 
ient for greasing dishes or wiping greasy 
dishes before washing. 

Egg slicer which slices egg with one stroke. 

Short handled or broken teaspoon in the 
baking powder can. 

A measuring cup in the flour bin and an- 
other in the sugar can. 

A grapefruit knife for fruit and for hollow- 
ing out tomatoes and the small green 
squash for baking. 

A ladle for dishing soup and other liquids. 

A strawberry huller. 

A quart measure. Many a person mea- 
sures out a cup four times when a quart 
measure would reduce the labor 75 per 
cent. 

Scissors for many purposes. 

A funnel for increasing the ease of pouring 
liquids from one container to another. 

Pad and pencil handy. 

Needle, heavy thread and thimble ready 
for food sewihg 

A small board (ahiekh 6 by 12 inches) for 
use in slicing bread, dicing vegetables, 
and other purposes. Being small it is 
easily washed and easily accessible. 


One cannot leave the matter of 
managing to save work without en- 
tering into the psychological aspects 
of homemaking and asking: 


Do I Rid Myself of Small Irritations? 


The saying, “It is the last straw 
that breaks the camel’s back” might 
well be translated into “It is the petty 
irritation that destroys the home- 
maker’s efficiency.” 

Doors that stick, curtains that do 
not pull straight, furnishings that are 
always out of place may, in them- 
selves, be of small importance, but the 
constant irritation they cause in- 
creases the energy expended and 
hence affects the work accomplished. 

Managing to save work is, in the 
end, a matter of analyzing, planning 
—and even plotting—and executing. 
Analyzing to see that reasonable 
standards are set up and essential 
things done first; planning for labor 
and time saving arrangements and 
for the accumulation of the simpler 
labor saving devices at least; plotting 
to gain the cooperation of family 
members to the end of saving work; 
and finally living by the plans made 
and standards set. All these must ul- 
timately manage to reduce labor. 
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Modern diet so often fails to provide all 
the bulk needed by your system for regu- 
lar, complete elimination of waste from 
the digestive tract. Whole bran provides 
this bulk — a new relief for constipation 
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Vinod have thought whole bran 





ERE at last is the full strength bran 
H that you will like to eat because of its 
wonderful flavor. Perhaps you’ve been neg- 
lecting the bulk part of your diet so often 
needed to combat constipation — so neceés- 
sary in modern diets in which bulk is over- 
looked. But here is the good news you 
probably have been waiting for. Forget all 
about “duty,” now, and just eat Post’s Whole 
Bran because it’s so delicious. No full 
strength bran cereal is more effective in 
cleansing the system of health-destroying, 


Posts 
WHOLE 
BRAN 


A Product of General Foods Corporation 





could taste so good! 


beauty-destroying digestive wastes. And no 
full bulk bran has ever before had such 
crisp, delicate flavor. Eat it as a cereal with 
milk or cream and try it in muffins, the 
best you ever met in the morning. Turn 
over a new leaf today and get full bulk 
bran benefits plus delightful flavor. 


Cases of recurrent constipation, due to too little 
bulk in the diet, should yield to Post's Whole 
Bran. If your case is abnormal, consult a com- 
petent physician at once and follow his advice 


© 1940, G. F. Corp. 


FILL IN COMPLETELY — PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS 





Dept. 40350 


Russ Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 


General Foods Sales Co., Inc. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a free sample of 


Post’s Whole Bran. 


Name 


Street. 





State____ 


Town—_ 
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The Kitche 





These recipes are designed to be clipped and 
mounted on cards for your recipe file, or they 
may be pasted in your recipe scrap book 





Cok macaroni 
wi borling 
| Salted water | 


Italian Macaroni Pie 
(Illustrated on these pages) 
144 cupful or more of solid-pack 

tomatoes 
Salt, pepper, and nutmeg 
Grated cheese 
Buttered bread crumbs 

Break the macaroni into small pieces and boil in salted water until 
tender. Drain and let cool slightly. Cut the cooked lamb into thin slices; 
peel and slice the onion. Line a buttered pie pan (of oven glass or oven 
china) with half of the cooked macaroni, and lay in it the slices of meat. 
Over this arrange sliced onion and the solid pieces of canned tomato, and 
season to taste with salt and pepper and a few grains of nutmeg. Cover 
with the remainder of the macaroni, adding a little tomato juice if it seems 
to be needed. Sprinkle the top with grated cheese and cover all with 
buttered bread crumbs. Bake for 30 minutes in a moderate oven (375 
degrees). Serve with a green salad and French bread—Mres. P. C. S., 
Long Beach, California. 





34 pound of macaroni 
14 pound of cold cooked lamb 
1 onion, sliced thin 


Cuk cooked ||’ - 
| Lamb 1nto. |P 
thin Slides. 






Raw Carrot Salad 
2 cupfuls of raw carrots, chopped fine 34 cupful of cocoanut 
1 small can of crushed pineapple Mayonnaise 
Drain the pineapple thoroughly, mix with the carrots, and place in the 
refrigerator. Chill the mayonnaise (made by the following recipe, if you 
wish). Just before serving add the cocoanut and mayonnaise to the first 
mixture, and place on lettuce leaves, topping with a spoonful of mayon- 
naise to which has been added green vegetable coloring. Sprinkle with 
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Ir 4 2 , chopped nuts. Here is the mayonnaise recipe: 

| Line a dut- || \ eases’ : 

tered. Pat ING ip Mayonnaise 

eee Break a whole egg into a bowl, and beat slightly with a rotary egg 





beater. Add 1 tablespoonful of lemon juice, 1% teaspoonful of salt, and 
1% teaspoonful of paprika. Add salad oil slowly until mixture is of right 
consistency, beating meanwhile with rotary egg beater. After stopping 
the addition of oil, continue to beat for a few more minutes. Keep in a 
cool place.—M. S., Ranchos de Taos, New Mexico. 


Lemon Fluff 


4 teaspoonful of salt 
Dash of nutmeg 
1 tablespoonful of butter 


1% cupfuls of sugar 

¥ cupful of cornstarch 

3 cupfuls of boiling water 

2 eggs, separated Whipped cream 

Juice of 1 lemon Maraschino cherries or rubyettes 

Sift the sugar and cornstarch together into a sauce pan, add the boiling 

water, and cook slowly, stirring, until clear. Add the beaten egg yolks 
carefully stirring so that they do not lump, return to the fire, and cook 
2 minutes longer. Have ready the egg whites, beaten stiff, in a large bowl. 
Pour the hot mixture over them and whip all briskly, as in making boiled 
icing. Add the lemon juice, salt, nutmeg, and butter, and beat until the 
butter is melted. Chill, and serve in tall glasses, topped with a spoonful 
of whipped cream and a cherry or rubyette—Mrs. M. E. R., Silverton, 
Oregon. 


ED ey 


Slided meat 


eA Suggestion 


]F you like the “Kitchen 
Cabinet” and the other 


features of this all-western 
magazine, won’t you please 
tell your friends and neigh- 
bors about it? We want 
every home-loving family in 
the West to know and like 
the fast-growing New Sunset. 


Potato Flitters 
3 large potatoes 1 cupful of milk 
1 egg 14 cupfuls of flour 
V4 teaspoonful of salt 
Pare and wash the potatoes, and dry them with a cloth. Cut them into 

round slices about inch thick. Mix the dry ingredients, add the egg and 
milk, and beat until a smooth batter is formed. Dip the slices of potato 
in the batter and fry them in deep fat (390 degrees on the frying ther- 
mometer) to a golden brown. Drain on paper towels, sprinkle with salt, 
and serve very hot.—Mrs. R. G. P., Veradale, Washington. 
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Bouillon with Avocado 
You may think this sounds a bit “queer,” but I assure you it is as 
delicious as it is simple to make. The ingredients required are: 


1 can of chicken broth Additional salt to taste 
1 can of water Avocado, cubed 

¥ can of clear clam bouillon Whipped cream 

Salted cooking sherry Parsley and paprika 


Mix the chicken broth, water, and clam broth, and heat piping hot. 
Peel and cube the avocado, and put a spoonful into each bouillon cup. 
Just before removing the broth from the fire, add a tablespoonful or two 
of salted cooking sherry, and a little more salt if necessary. Pour the very 
hot broth over the avocado cubes, top with whipped cream, and sprinkle 
with paprika and a bit of parsley, chopped fine. Serve with crisp salted 
wafers—Mrs. J. P. R., San Francisco, California. 


Baked Vegetables 


6 carrots 1% cupfuls of thin white sauce 
6 potatoes Salt and pepper 
6 onions 1 tablespoonful of butter 


Peel and slice the potatoes and carrots, and mince the onions. Mix all 
together, season with salt and pepper to taste, and put into an oiled 
baking-dish. Pour the thin white sauce over all, dot with butter, and 
sprinkle with paprika. Cover, and bake in a moderate oven (375 degrees) 
until tender or about 1% to 11% hours.—Mrs. E. T., Bothell, Washington. 


Prune Pudding 
1 cupful of chopped cooked prunes 1 teaspoonful of vanilla 
¥% cupful of sugar 1 tablespoonful of melted butter 
1 cupful of chopped walnuts ¥ cupful of bread crumbs 
¥ cupful of milk 1 teaspoonful of baking powder 
1% teaspoonful of salt 


Mix the ingredients in the order given and pour into a greased baking- 
dish. Place in a pan of hot water and bake until firm. Serve either hot or 
cold with cream.—Mrs. M. G., Berkeley, California. 


Rice-Nut Loaf 
1 cupful of boiled rice ¥ cupful of walnuts 
1 cupful of bread crumbs V% cupful of cheese 
¥ cupful of ground celery 2 eggs 


2 tablespoonfuls of chopped onion 
Mix the ingredients all together, put into an oiled casserole or bread 
pan, and bake 30 minutes in a moderate oven (375 degrees). Turn out 
and serve with tomato sauce, cheese sauce, or plain cream sauce, well- 
seasoned.—Mrs. E. L., Buckley, Washington. 


Caramel Cake 
This caramel cake has a very unusual texture, due to the manner of 
combining the ingredients. For three large layers, the following ma- 
terials are needed: 


1 cupful of shortening 1 cupful of milk 
2 cupfuls of sugar 3 cupfuls of flour 
8 egg whites, unbeaten 2 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 


Cream the shortening well, add the sugar, and cream until fairly well 
mixed. Then drop in one unbeaten egg white at a time, and cream enough 
to mix well before adding another. Sift the flour and baking powder to- 
gether four times, and add this alternately with the milk. Bake in three 
layer pans in a moderately slow oven (350 degrees) about 25 minutes. 
Frost, when cool, with an icing made as follows: 


Caramel Icing 
1-pound package of brown sugar Enough evaporated milk to dissolve 
4 tablespoonfuls of butter the sugar 
Mix the ingredients and cook slowly until a soft ball is formed when a 
bit of the syrup is dropped into cold water. Remove from the fire, allow 
to cool for a few minutes, then add 1 teaspoonful of vanilla and beat a 
very little. Spread liberally, and arrange walnut halves between the 
layers and on top.—A. M. L., Hillsboro, New Mexico. 
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eAn Invitation 


ILL you share your fav- 

orite best recipes of all 
kinds with the other readers 
of Sunset, through the Kitch- 
en Cabinet? $1 is paid for 
every recipe published. Ad- 
dress the Kitchen Cabinet, 
Sunset Magazine, 1045 San- 
some Street, San Francisco. 
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AUTOMATIC HEAT 
» » « With 
an EXTRA ROOM 





waiting for you to use. Your base- 
ment can become a livable room— 
suitable for a playroom, den, 
gymnasium or any other use. 


T vt is an extra room in your home 


workshop, 


There is no soot, no dirt, no fuel storage, 
no ash removal, no noise. Ideal Gas 
Boilers burn noiselessly, cleanly and 
efficiently. And they automatically keep 
your home at just the temperature de- 
sired without any attention from season's 
beginning to season's end. 


IDEAL 
GAS BOILERS 





Mail the coupon below for a free folder that 
will tell you all about Ideal Gas house heating. 














GAS UTILIZATION DEPARTMENT 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 

caneetaoentasten Sel aeenanenerees << Spee ey 
Division of 

AMERICAN RADIATOR & STANDARD SANITARY CORPORATION 


40 West 40th St., New York 





Address 





City. Site ek 
ee 
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Homes 


Consultation Service 


Conducted by William 


Heating 


We have a wood and coal furnace in our 
house that heats wonderfully. Our only ob- 
jection to it is the nuisance of building fires. 
Can you tell me if there is some not-too-ex- 
pensive way of making it automatic?—Mrs. 
A. C. MeM., Edmonds, Washington. 

Consultation: You can install a gas 
burner, an oil burner, or an automatic 
coal burner. The greatest economy 
of operation and type of burner will 
depend largely on the fuel cost locally.’ 
It is my understanding that an auto- 
matic coal stoker can be installed for 
less than $300, and if fine coal can be 
purchased under $10 per ton, it is a 
very economical method of operation 
and installation—Architect. 


® ® 
Rain Pipes 


I am putting new rain water pipes and 
gutters on my house to replace the materials 
that have rusted and are leaking. What ma- 
terials would you advise me to use? Some of 
the zine or galvanized iron around the rear 
is still in excellent condition and I will not 
replace it.—R. L., Red Bluff, California. 

Consultation: Galvanized iron such 
as you probably now have must be 
kept painted. If kept painted prop- 
erly with one coat of metal primer and 
two coats of lead and oil, it will last 
many years. Copper is being used on 
many homes today. If, however, you 
have iron on some parts of your house, 
copper cannot be joined to it, and, 
unless well separated or insulated, 
these materials will set up an electro- 
lytic action and decompose. Lead 
coated or lead-clad steel is a new ma- 
terial that 1s inexpensive and does not 
require painting.—Architect. 


® ® 
Log Cabins 


I want to build a log cabin in the Santa 
Cruz Mountains. Cutting logs, I find, is 
rather expensive and I wondered if there are 
on the market cut logs that I can use and 
nail over a wood frame. Would these be less 
costly than full logs lapped at the corners?— 
H. L., Los Gatos, California. 


Consultation: 1 believe it will be 
less expensive to use siding cut to 


| imitate logs. There will probably be a 


saving both in lumber and labor. The 


' local mills can order for you, from 


northern lumber mills, split logs: that 
is, slabs cut from logs with the bark 
stripped off. I am sending you the 
addresses of companies that handle 
such siding.—Architect. 


I. Garren, Architect 


Roofing 


Our gravel roof is leaking and the man who 
put it on and guaranteed it has left town. 
We are going to put a new roof on and want 
to know how to be sure we will get a proper 
piece of work done.—J. F. L., Medford, 
Oregon. 

Consultation: Guarantees of itiner- 
ant roofing contractors are not of 
much value. Get a specification by 
writing to the manufacturer of the 
roofing material you propose using. 
Architects are now in many cases 
specifying that the composition roofs 
be put on according to specifications 
of the manufacturer and guaranteed 
by*the manufacturer. In this way 
you have a well established, perma- 
nent institution behind the material 
and a guaranty that it is put on prop- 
erly. (Ten year specification roofs 
only are guaranteed by manufac- 
turers.)—Architect. 


® ® 
How to “‘Indian-Make”’ 


the Interior 


My husband and I expect to build a new 
home sometime within the next six months. 
It will be a Spanish bungalow with the en- 
trance leading through a large patio. My 
husband is a landscape architect, so we know 
just how we want the exterior to look, but I 
am a bit puzzled about how to finish the 
interior. I am very anxious to have this 
finished completely Spanish as to woodwork 
and wall finish in both material and colors. 
Will you kindly give me some suggestions or 
tell me where I may be able to secure just 
this information?—Mrs. J. E., Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. 

Consultation: The type of house 
you are planning to build is quite ap- 
propriate to your country, and has 
gained popularity throughout the Pa- 
cific Southwest. I would suggest that 
you work out the style to be Indian 
or Mexican Spanish. 

This is how to do it: Make every- 
thing just as simple as possible. All 
finish should be as nearly natural as 
possible. When you trowel on the 
plaster on the interior walls, do not 
use a long straight edge, but rather a 
long hand stroke with the trowel. 
Give the surface the effect of being 
plastered over rubble stone or adobe 
bricks. It should look like the surface 
of oily water. Avoid a bumpy sur- 
face. You can get a good finish on 
plaster by sizing the walls with var- 
nish size and then going over with 
light brown glazing liquid wiped off 
in places. When dry, paint the sur- 
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face with liquid wax or clear lacquer | 
and you will get a parchment effect. | 
If you do not object to a slight rub- 

bing off, you can fresco the walls just | 
before they are dry with a wash of 

lime and water colored with special 

earth or mineral colors. Consult a 

painter if you are not sure about how 

to mix these materials. 

Finish the woodwork with a light | 
umber brown color in oil or acid stain. | 
Hand plane or adz all the rafters if you 
can. In other words, make your house 
look “Indian made.”’—Architect. 

@ © 


Insulation 


We are preparing to build in the spring 
here in the San Joaquin Valley and would 
like to have some data on how we might best 
build a cool house for the long hot summer 
months. We should like to use either brick 
or stucco.—A. L. G., Visalia, California. 

Consultation: Sunset will soon pub- 
lish plans and descriptions of a house 
in Fresno in which the problems of 
insulation have been solved nicely. 
Also, by writing to the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington, D. 
C., you can obtain a booklet on the 
whole subject of insulation for heat 
and cold. 

I have found that one can obtain 
satisfactory insulation with either a 
masonry house or a stucco house.— 
Architect. 

@ ® 


Keeping Walls Gian 


I have had to repaper my house because of 
dirt which has collected on the walls over all 
the radiators. I would like to prevent this 
happening again after the house is done 
over. What causes this? Could you advise 
me if there is some way the radiators can be 
fixed?—R. C., Modesto, California. 

Consultation: The warm radiators 
set up currents of moving air in the 
room. The heavy cold air at the floor 
becomes heated by the radiator and 
rises to the ceiling. These currents are 
most pronounced directly above the | 
radiators where they hit the wall | 
directly. The dust particles are in the 
air and, being carried, lodge on the 
rough wall surface above the radia- 
tors. If you will place a metal deflec- 
tor-hood behind and over the radiator 
it will tend to direct the air currents 
away from the wall and will remedy 
this condition. If the inside of the 
hood, which is a little rough, 1s wiped 
with oil, it will then collect some of the 
dust as it passes. It can be cleaned 
periodically. In many new houses 
concealed heaters, built into the 
walls, are being used; in such cases the 
air can be filtered and dust collected 
in the wall duct.—Architect. 


Next Month 
In the November Sunset Mr. 


Garren will discuss “What's 
New in Plumbing.” 








Keeping Foops SAFE 


Specify RED SEAL 
WIRING 
STANDARDS 
for your home... 
greater convenience, 


Safety and economy. 
Write for Bookles 
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for Young Hopefuls 
and Their Elders 


HE perfection of electric refrigeration 
"tae you dependable food preservation. 
It constantly safeguards foods against the 
dangers that lurk in food spoilage...a health 
insurance for your family. 


Modern electric re- 
frigeration in your 
home offers you new 
measures of conven- 
ience, a maximum of 
cleanliness and sani- 
tation...greater econ- 
omies in proper 
food preservation! 


447 Sutter Street 


Electricity cost 


CALIFORNIA 


so litt 


Electric refrigeration 
maintains a uniform 
temperature that is 
always below fifty de- 
grees Fahrenheit. . . 
the point at which 
perishable foods 
become subject to 
danger of spoilage. 


4! 
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PLAN NOW 


in 


ulso, Oklahoma Lown 


Protect 
your Landscaping 
with Thompson 
Sprinkling Systems 


HETHER you are 

building a home or 
renovating your grounds, 
plan now to insure the per- 
manent beauty of your 
landscaping. 


Thompson Concealed 
Lawn Sprinkling Systems 
guarantee your grounds 
a one hundred percent 
rain-like coverage when 
you need it. A mere turn 
of the hand and a host of 
scientifically designed 
sprays sprinkle every inch 
of ground like a gentle 
April shower. 


Your estate...whether al- 
ready established or to be 
...needs the correct sprin- 
kling that is assured by the 
Thompson method...Pres- 
ent lawns not damaged by 
installations... No danger 
of freezing in winter. 


Thompson 
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THOMPSON MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


2251 Eost Seventh Street, 
Los Angeles, Collif. 


Without obligations please send me 
your brochure “The Lawn Beautiful” 


Nome 
Address 


City, State 


325 West Huron Street, 
Chicago, IMlinois. 


810-30 
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Electricity Brings Light 
and Leisure 


(Continued from page 29) 


| economy or by arrangement. Plugs for 








lamps are best placed about 18 inches 
above the floor where they are con- 
venient to reach. Avoid dangling and 
scattered cords. It is well to remem- 
ber that plugs and switches behind 
doors are difficult to find and use, and 
wall brackets behind doors prevent 
their opening back against the wall. 
Plugs in kitchens and baths and 
breakfast rooms or where used for 
working table appliances should be 
above table top height, or 48 inches 
above the floor. 

A proper layout of plugs can be 
made only when one considers the 
appliances to be put into use. Most 
of the house appliances are portable 
or movable, except electric stoves, 
kitchen fans, furnace burner motors, 
or wall heaters. Portable appliances 
used throughout the house are vacuum 
cleaners, lamps, floor waxers, portable 
heaters. In dining-rooms we use 
toasters, percolators, waffle irons, 
chafing dishes and other cooking ap- 
pliances. In kitchens we have grind- 
ers, cutters and oven roasters, squeez- 
ers, slicers and morning toasters. 
Electrically operated refrigerators 
seem to have become an institution of 
social as well as culinary use. On 
porches and in laundries we have 
washers, ironers, and wringers. In 
baths and dressing rooms we use 
heaters, immersion heaters, and tools 
of beauty culture into which I have 
not inquired. Outside uses are lighted 
house numbers, Christmas trees, lawn 
mowers, lanterns and garden lights. 
Flood lighting has gained some favor. 
It should, however, be used with dis- 
cretion and reserve or it may become 
akin to loud speakers on airplanes. 


T is well to consider that lamp 

wires carried across doorways are 
useful on April Fool’s day only, that 
wires and plugs under windows are 
in the way at times (I have seen them 
become short circuited from sudden 
rains entering an open window). 
Cords under rugs make a surface to 
wear out under walking, and furnish 
an excellent fire hazard as well. Elec- 
tric iron plugs are too often the 
kitchen curse. How often have you 
while ironing done a western roping 
act when the pot boiled over? Put 
the plug high up at the ironing hand 


| side of the board. 


Now that we have listed all the re- 


| quirements, all the conveniences, all 
_ the outlets, how are they supplied? 


Wires are to electric outlets what 
water pipes are to plumbing fixtures. 
If the pipe is too small, no water. If 
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TELLS HOW TO 


Make Old Kitchens 
Modern... Like This! 


A FREE BOOKLET shows how mod- 
ernizing costs so little... how easy itis 
to makeyour present kitchencheerfully 
attractive, and ever so convenient! 
Designs that harmonize... equipment 
that meets your needs, all described in 
“Modern Kitchen Planning”. Simply fill 
in the coupon below and the bookletis | 
yours... without charge or obligation. 


PEERLESS 


“Built-in Furniture, 


BUILT-IN FIXTURE COMPANY 
2608 San Pablo Avenue, Berkeley, Calif. 
820 East 60th Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 


‘Please send me “Modern Kitchen Plan- 
ning” and tell me more about PEERLESS 
Unit Equipment for a {new} {old} kitchen 


Name 





Address_ 





State 


THE TWO 
BEST IN 
THE WEST e 


Pacific Sportsman 


The exclusive Western Boating, 
Hunting and Fishing Magazine. 
Covers all phases of Yachting. 


Sunset Magazine 


The exclusive Western garden and 
home Magazine. Nothing dear to 


Western home life is over-looked in 
SUNSET?’S effort to serve the West 
as it should be served. 


Both Only $2.25 


(Save 75 cents). 


TRAM RAMAN EAN APN APRA PR AE RPT AP TAD MaMa Na PN SPR PPR PPNPIR PTAA NP Nat Nat NaN 


SUNSET MAGAZINE 

1045 Sansome Street 

San Francisco, California 

Enclosed is $2.25. Please send me SUNSET 
and Pacific Sportsman for one year each in 
accordance with your offer. 
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the wires are too small, no juice. 
Same idea! You cannot operate a 
house electrically, no matter how 
complete, unless your wiring will 
carry the load. Wire all plug circuits 
independent of light circuits. Do not 
place over 8 plugs to each circuit. On 
light circuits do not use over 660 
watts in total lamp load. Use as a 
minimum No. 12 wire on plug cir- 
cuits and No. 14 wire on light circuits. 
If rooms are large, where possible di- 
vide the circuits and then, if a fuse 
blows out, the room need not be in 
total darkness. 

Put door bells and buzzers on a 
transformer. Do not use batteries. 
Persons having electric fuses outside 
or under a house have discovered it is 
usually cold and dark and raining 
when the fuse blows out. The proper 
installation is a small circuit fuse 
cabinet flush with the wall in the hall 
or closet, with the circuits marked. 

Stoves must be wired separately. 
Usually they are on a 7 to 9 kilowatt 
load and require three No. 6 wires and 
a special switch. Heaters should be 
wired for by manufacturers’ instruc- 
tions or according to load. Refriger- 
ators are used to contain perishable 
foods. Place them on a separate cir- 
cuit, not affected by lights or other 
appliances. Install the service switch, 
feed wires and panel board larger than 
necessary so you can increase the load 
or circuits without removal and loss of 
existing wiring materials. About two 
extra circuits open on a board will 
suffice for ordinary expansion. 


OW, if you have an architect, he 

will know these things and pro- 
vide for them. It would of course be a 
help if you could inform him of what 
you consider your requirements. In 
large cities the building laws offer a 
very meager measure of protection. | 
would advise, in the absence of an 
architect, that the person building 
consult or seek information from one 
of the large electrical products manu- 
facturers or the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. The telephone and 
power companies in most large cities 
maintain engineering departments to 
give advice freely. Seek advice before 
you build. It will save expense and 
disappointment as well as time. 
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rome 
to know that the meat of an Eng- 
lish walnut, rubbed over a scar in 
your mahogany furniture, will 
camouflage it beyond notice, ex- 
cept upon close examination. 
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sFertate the new 


exercires 
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Ge Because if you are, you know ALL 
about dirt on the floors and are 
anxious for this remedy. 


To seal over the thousand little cracks 
and “‘pockets’’ where dirt lodges in every 
floor, do this: Wash the floor first. (You'll 
never have to do it again.) Then spread 
a thin coat of Johnson’s Wax with the 
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Wax Applier or soft cloth—your 
hands won't be soiled in either case— 
and let it dry a few minutes. The wax 
will dry hard, filling every crack. 


Take the new Johnson Electric Floor 
Polisher— every home should have one 
but if yours has not your dealer around 
the corner rents it by the day for very 
little—and polish the floor until it 
glistens—with no glare but with a rich 
subdued satiny lustre. 


The wax finish, then, is so dry that dirt 
simply can’t stick to it. So smooth you 
can whisk the dust off. And so hard 
that trafic can’t mar the varnish ot 
shellac or lacquer beneath. 


The new Johnson Household Polisher. Plugs into any light 
socket— A.C. or D.C. Your dealer will rent the machine, 
deliver it, and call for it for $2 a day. @ Pri with 
complete floor maintenance outht Wax Applier, Floor 
Duster, Liquid and Paste Wax——$3 


To try this polish on your floor— 





§. C. Johnson & Son, Dept. SS1o, Racine, Wis 
Gentlemen: Send 2se¢.can of Johnson's Wax. Enclosed is 
roc (stamps or coin) to defray part of cost ind postage 
Name chee ones iT 
Address ee i 





HARD WATER PLUS MEU’O MAKES SOFT WATER 


Soften the water — 
then your white wash 
dries snow-white 


ARE you puzzled by the way your 
white wash dries gray? Hard water— 
water filled with harsh alkalis— 
causes all the trouble. These alkalis 
combine with soap and dirt to make 
a gray scum almost impossible to 
scrub or rinse away. 

But soften the water with Melo! 
Two or three tablespoonfuls m a 
washtub will make the hardest water 
instantly soft. Suds will pile up—rich, 
thick and lasting. Less soap will be 
needed. Rinsing will be quick and 
thorough, and when your white wash 
dries, it will be whiter than it ever 
was before. 

Try a can of Melo tomorrow. It 
simplifies every washing and clean- 
ing operation, and saves tender hands 
from irritation. It adds comfort and 
satisfaction to the bath. Melo is sold 
by your grocer in convenient cans— 
10c (slightly higher in far western 
states). The Hygienic Products Co., 
Canton, Ohio. (dLs0 makers of Sant- 
Flush.) 


—=MELO 


WATER SOFTENED — 

WITH MELUOLS A 

REMARKABLE CLEANER - 
10 CENTS 
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What a treat for little folks! 
Thousands already in use. 
Made of seasoned hardwood, 
reinforced with steel. Cannot 
twist around, and baby cannot 
fall out. Has tray for play- 
things. Various colors. At 
dealers everywhere, or by ex- 
press, $5. Write for Nursery 
Specialties Catalog, free. 
PERFECTION MFG. CO. 

2701 N. Leffingwell 

St. Louis, Mo. 


FR 





NUT 
KRAK-’N-BOWL. 


f 









Beautifully grained wood 
bowl—felt pad beneath. 
Heavily nickeled solid brass 
cracker firmly set in bowl. 
Positive action. No scattered 
shells, bruised fingers or noise, 
An attractive and 
needed accessory in 
every modern home. 

Postpaid Anywhere in U. S. 

$ 5 .00 


W. P. Sellers 


311 SO. PALM AVE. 
ALHAMBRA, CALIF. 
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When 
Quinces Ripen 


by Jeannette Cramer 


OST of our fruits, when they 
come from the tree or vine 
are ready to eat, but only when it has 
been through a few finishing processes 


| does the fuzzy yellow quince come 


into its own. Even in its cooking it is 
a bit uncertain of temper, but, like 
many such individuals, is very, very 
good when properly handled. 
Proper handling for the quince 


| means first scrubbing off the cotton- 
| like outer wrap that clings so stub- 
| bornly to the skin. For jelly making 


there is no reason to peel quinces, 
joyous news, because the fruit, even 
when really ripe, is quite firm. The 
seeds, however, should be removed 
always. 

Quince seeds and their surrounding 


| cavities are full of a gummy sub- 


stance that prevents the making of 
tender jelly, so even if we are accus- 
tomed to leaving in the cores of ap- 
ples, even making jelly out of the 


| cores and peeling of sauce apples, 


we must remember that cousin 
quince does not share all of the family 
characteristics. Indeed, it is disas- 
trous to leave in these cores. 

A large proportion of natural pectin 
places the quince near the top of the 
list of jelly making fruits. The flavor 
is a bit too pronounced to be pleasing 
to many people, so combinations of 
quince and other fruits are in order. 
Apples are the most natural accom- 
paniment, especially tart apples, the 
two fruits used in equal amounts. The 
flavor of grapes also blends well with 
quinces, and so does that of cranber- 
ries. All these three are likewise rich 
in the natural jellying pectin, so little 
adjustment of sugar proportion is 
needed. 

Quinces have perhaps the least 
amount of juice of all the jelly-making 
fruits, so we add water plentifully 
when they are put on to cook. After 
the fruit has been scrubbed, quartered 
or cut in eighths, and cored, it is 
heaped in a preserving kettle and 


enough water added to float it. This 


seems to be a great deal, but by the 


time the fruit is tender, much of the 


water has been absorbed, and the 
thickness of the juice when drained is 
just right. 

Each cupful of the quince and other 
fruit juice will need from 34 to % of a 
cupful of sugar to make it into tender, 
clear jelly, and quince juice alone 
requires an equal measure of sugar. 


If quick jelly is wanted, and com- 
mercial pectin is to be used, the pro- 
portions should be determined from 
the recipes accompanying the package 
or bottle of pectin, since each of these 
preparations varies in its need for 
sugar. 

A deep, rich color is often preferred 
in quince preserves and jelly to the 
clear amber. This is developed by 
long slow cooking, or by cooking 
under steam pressure. 

Quinces and apples are happy com- 
panions not only in jelly, but in other 
ways as well. Apple sauce becomes 
new and delightfully different when a 
little quince is added. One quince for 
half a dozen apples of equal size will 
be sufficient. Apple pies, likewise, 
may be varied by the addition of a 
little quince. 

There are any number of ways of 
using this good western fruit. Those 
who are really fond of the quince 
flavor will appreciate baked quinces. 
This is done by coring, paring and 
slicing the fruit, and baking in a cas- 
serole with tight fitting cover. 


Baked Quinces 
6 medium quinces 
14% cupfuls of water 
1 cupful of sugar 

Pare, core and slice the quinces into 
a casserole, add the water and sugar, 
cover, and bake very slowly until the 
fruit is tender and a deep red color. 
If the water evaporates, add a little 
from time to time to insure enough 
syrup to surround the fruit when it is 
served. 

But in preserves, jams and jellies, 
the quince is at its best. Combined 
with oranges in conserve it has an 
unusually good flavor. Serve this 
with hot biscuits or muffins for a 
Sunday night supper when you feel 
the need of something a bit different. 


Quince and Orange Conserve 

31% pounds of quinces, peeled and cored 

6 cupfuls of water 

4 medium oranges 

9 cupfuls of water 
Peel and core the fruit, weigh, then 
chop fine or put through the food 
chopper, and add the water. Add also 
the chopped rind of one ‘of the 
oranges. Let cook until the fruit is 
tender. Then add the sugar and the 
juice of all the oranges. Let this sim- 
mer until it is thick and a few drops 
will jell when tried on a cold plate. 
Seal in small jars, or pour into clean, 
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hot glasses and cover immediately 
with hot paraffin. 
Quince honey is perhaps the most 
oa of all quince sweets. It should 
e almost clear, amber in color, and 
of the consistency of thick honey. 
I like best to seal the honey in small 
fruit jars. In this way it cannot mold. 


Quince Honey 
4 large quinces 
4 cupfuls of water 
Sugar 

Peel and core the quinces, after 
washing them carefully. Drop the 
quartered fruit into cold water to 
cover, and meanwhile cook the skins 
until tender in the water mentioned 
above. Do not use the cores. Strain 
the water from the skins, and into it 
grate or grind the quinces. Measure 
and add an equal amount of sugar. 
Cook rapidly for 20 to 25 minutes, and 
seal in small half pint jars. 

Quinces for preserves should be 
steamed or stewed until tender before 
the sugar is added, for the sugar has a 
tendency to harden the fruit fiber too 
much. If the fruit is stewed in the 
clear water, this liquid should be 
used for the making of the syrup to 
follow. 





Quince Preserves 
4 pounds of peeled, cored and quar- 
tered quinces 
4 pounds of sugar 
Water 

Prepare the quinces as described 
above for honey making, separating 
the skins from the cores. Cover the 
skins with water and cook rapidly 
until tender. Strain this water and 
reserve it for making the syrup. 

In the meantime, steam the quinces 
until they are barely tender. Add the 
sugar to the water, and then the fruit. 
Let cook very slowly, to develop the 
desired red color, until the sugar has 
penetrated and the fruit appears 
almost clear. Skim out and place in 
hot, sterilized jars; let the syrup boil 
down until there is just enough to fill 
the jars, then seal. 


Quince Betty 

Arrange in a buttered baking dish 
alternate layers of fine bread crumbs 
and quince preserves, having the top 
layer of crumbs. Pour over all a glass 
of strained honey, a glass of orange 
juice, and add a bit of candied ginger. 
Bake 20 minutes in a hot oven (400 
degrees). 















to keep old razor blades in 
an envelope or an aspirin 
box in the sewing kit. 
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FREE... . Write for 
“Sweet SIXTEEN” 

cipe Packet No. 2, 
D. GhirardelliCo., 
g10 North Point St, 
San Francisco, Calif. 





The Milk she 
needs in the 
way she likes 


ost 
es 








Getting small children to take the milk so essential to their 
growth and to the solid foundation of their health is all too 
often somewhat of a task... but it becomes easy and simple 
when that same milk is introduced in the form of Ghirar- 


delli’s Ground Chocolate. 
Use Ghirardelli’s Ground Chocolate because its flavor is 


full and satisfying . . . and yet it is as convenient as cocoa! 
You don’t need to melt or grate it ... simply add a heaping 
tablespoonful for each cup, direct to the warm milk, stir 
briefly but thoroughly, bring just to a boil (but don’t boil it) 
and serve! 

Only ... be sure you use Ghirardelli’s Ground Chocolate 


_ balanced for nutritious flavor. 


GHIRARDELLIS 


CHOCOLATE 


UA Say “Gear-ar-delly” 


Wa 
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“Now . - » Anyone can easily have 





“Every floor 
and every piece 
of furniture can 
be wax polished 
—so quickly. .” 


OU have often admired the beautiful 

waxed floors in modern homes. Do 
you know that your floors can be given 
this same’ wax polish in just a few min- 
utes—for a few cents? 


It doesn’t make a bit of difference 
whether your floors are old or new, hard- 
wood or softwood, waxed, varnished, shel- 
laced or painted—all can be given new beau- 
ty with this magic polish—Old English Wax. 

Old floors look like new and new floors 
stay like new because Old English Wax 
protects floors against scratches, worn 
spots and children’s carelessness. It con- 
tains a higher percentage of hard carnauba 
wax than any other floor wax—that is 






RERADICQs° 


LOWEST WHOLESALE PRICES 
168 pages of radio bargains. New 1931 Screen 
Grid, all-electric, A. C. Sets in beautiful Con- 
soles—also battery operated sets. Write today. 

ALLIED RADIO CORPORATION 
711 W. LAKE ST. Dept. 182 CHICAGO 









ROUT the PLAGUES 
in filthy drain pipes ..... 


q Women who already own Hy-Force, the hot water Hy- 
draulic Drain Pipe Cleaner, make its use a part of the weekly 
housecleaning. A minute or two per drain pipe is sufficient 
to keep them free from refuse... 
absolutely clean and odorless, al! 
the way to the sewer. Simple to 
use....no muss... eliminates 
costly repair bills. SECURE 
YOUR HY-FORCE AT ONCE. 
$3.00 post paid by mail if your 
dealer cannot supply you. 


M&M Sales & Mfg. Co. Inc. in 


B6A West Park Street 
Portland, Oregon 














|) Lovely Floors 


in 30 minutes 






why the rich, gleaming polish lasts for 
weeks and weeks. 

Old English Wax cleans the surface 
thoroughly and then polishes toa perfectly 
smooth and dry finish. New users are al- 
ways amazed at the little amount of dust 
which clings to Old English Wax polish. 
Your dusting becomes mere oe. 
child’s play. a 

Old English Liquid Wax is ideal | 
for polishing furniture—it gives old (Old Enghgp, 
furniture that modern wax-finish and | Liquid 
preserves forever the satiny eae te Wax 
sheen of new furniture. 5 

Sold at paint, hardware, 
drug, grocery, dept. stores. 
Made by The A. S. Boyle 
Con GimttenOr.U. S: cas 
and Windsor, Ont. Canada. 
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**The Silver Polish of 101 uses” 


Leaves a brilliant lasting lustre 
on silver, bath fixtures, mir- 
rors, windows, etc. Wonder- 
ful onnickel and glass of auto. 
No muss. Ask your dealer for 
Metalglas or send 10c to cover 
postage and packing trial tin. 


Metalglas Mfg. Co., Box KP, Marengo, Ill. 


The Advantages of 
Automatic Control Cooking 


are yours with a 


THERMOSTOVE 


at one-fifth the cost 


Works from light socket. Costs less 
complete than wiring for a range. 
And no equipment AT ANY PRICE 
can give you better quality cooking. 
Write for dealer’s name or Special 
Introductory Offer. 


Distributors Wanted 
= ew oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ew ee ee ee ee oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe 
| Thermostove Corp., Ltd., 
| 153 13th St., Oakland, Calif. 
Please send me particulars of your special offer. 


Ue 
stead e 
S| 
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HOUSEKEEPING 


HUNCHES 


HAVING heard the praises of 
French fried zucchini sung by 
various friends for the first few months 
after I moved from East to West, I tried 
it at home. My greatest trouble was 
in managing the elusive little round 
slices of the vegetable, which slipped 
through the spaces in my wire frying 
basket. Ordering the dish in a good 
restaurant. one day, I discovered the 
obvious: that if the zucchini were 
sliced lengthwise it could be managed 
much more quickly and easily, both 
in the batter and in the frying kettle. 
+ & 

Do you know how to remove orange 
and grapefruit sections neatly, for 
salad, fruit cup, and the like? I learned 
by watching a salad girl in a hotel 
kitchen. First, you need a sharp knife, 
and it must be sharp. Peel the fruit 
as you would peel an apple, removing 
both the rind and the membrane be- 
neath it. (Do not pull off the rind with 
your fingers.) The rest is equally 
simple. Slip the knife blade down 
beside one partition and up along the 
other, removing neat little wedges of 
fruit without difficulty. Handle the 
fruit lightly always, and remember to 
cut, rather than to pull or pry. 


- & 

Speaking of citrus fruits, I hope you 
have a really good reamer for pre- 
paring your morning orange or grape- 
fruit juice. Recently in an otherwise 
up-to-date kitchen I saw a woman 
using a hopelessly inadequate little 
squeezer that deserved no better fate 
than to be put into the nearest in- 
cinerator. It would not hold the juice 
of a self-respecting lemon, much less 
that of a good, heavy orange or grape- 
fruit. Beware of “trick’’ squeezers— 
they are a snare and a delusion—but 
do provide yourself with a good tool 
for that everyday task. The elec- 
trically-operated reamers are splen- 
did, but if you aren’t ready for one of 
those, at least get a hand reamer with 
a good high “protuberance” with 
sharp edges, and a deep bowl that will 
hold a cupful or more of juice. 


+ -& 

Have you scoured and scrubbed the 
inside of your enamelware coffee pot 
and tea pot to remove stains, but all 
to no avail? Again, “the easiest way 
is the best way.” Wash the pot and 
rinse it, then fill with cold water clear 
up to the rim. Add two or three 
tablespoonfuls of commercial chlorine 
solution and let stand for several 
minutes. The stains disappear as if 
by magic. Scald thoroughly and let 
stand in the open air until the chlorine 
odor disappears, which will be very 
shortly. Stained cups and bowls may 
also be cleaned by the same treatment. 
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One-dish meals, to my mind, de- 
mand bran or-corn-muffins along with 
a crisp green salad to complement 
their goodness. Here is one of my fa- 
vorite recipes for Bran and Raisin 
Muffins: 

1 cupful of bran; 34 cupful of white 
flour; 4 teaspoonfuls of baking pow- 
der; % teaspoonful of salt; 2 table- 
spoonfuls of sugar; 1 tablespoonful of 
melted shortening; '% cupful of seeded 
raisins; 14 cupful of milk; 1 egg. 

Sift together the flour, baking pow- 
der, salt and sugar. Stir in the bran, 
and the raisins. Beat the egg, add to 
it the milk, and stir into the dry in- 
gredients. Add the melted fat, and 
beat just enough to mix thoroughly. 
Bake in well greased muffin tins in a 
hot oven (375 to 400 degrees) for 30 
minutes. 

~ 

Cinnamon is a flavor that is all too 
seldom used. A sprinkle of cinnamon 
or of cinnamon and nutmeg combined 
makes fried apples even better than 
usual. A dash of cinnamon on top of 
the sweetened whipped cream that 
you pile on banana fritters, baked 
apples, or other hot desserts takes 
away the somewhat cloying taste of 
the cream. And by the way, when I 
sprinkle cinnamon on the buttered 
and sugared sheet of dough for cinna- 
mon rolls, I always put it into a tea 
strainer and thus sift it evenly over 
the entire surface. This little tip 
works equally well for sprinkling pow- 
dered sugar over brownies or date 
sticks, or wherever powdered sugar is 
required. 


* kk 

I have learned that the first prin- 
ciple in keeping nickel appliances 
bright and shining is to keep them 
dry. The metal seems to have an 
affinity for moisture, and will attract 
it from the air. It is this moisture 
which causes the nickel to turn 
cloudy. Wipe your nickel plated ap- 
pliances dry every couple of days and 
you will have little trouble in keeping 
them bright. 

k - & 

Occasionally recipes are seen which 
call for “left-over” coffee. I have 
found that this is not the best way to 
obtain a really good coffee flavor. I 
make a strong infusion of coffee fresh 
for the occasion when I wish that fla- 
vor, and either use it hot or else cool 
it quickly and use immediately before 
its fragrance disappears. 

' - & 

A soap shaker is a great help when 
you are preparing a dye bath, whether 
the powdered or soap dyes are used. 
Tie the dye in a little bag of cotton 
flannel, and put into the soap shaker. 
The dye may be dissolved more 
quickly by shaking it about in the 
water. This saves the hands from 
contact with the dye, and no further 
straining is necessary—G. A. C. 
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AMAIZO 


4 is again playing 
Dior you over the 
radio as herald of 
Amaizo Products 
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OU can again enjoy Don Amaizo’s violin and listen 

to his most recent thrilling adventures. And no less 
will you enjoy the superior quality of the Amaizo Syrups 
and other delectable products created for you by hissponsors. 


Quality is the unfailing keynote of everything bearing 
the Amaizo trademark. If your taste is for the best, you 
will be satisfied with nothing less than Amaizo quality. 


We suggest that you try Amaizo Golden Syrup for table 
use or Amaizo Crystal White Syrup in cooking. These 
syrups are highly beneficial for growing children, and pro- 
vide sweets with minimum of fattening effect for the adult. 


All grocers sell them, in cans of convenient sizes identi- 
fied by the Amaizo name and the gingham background 
design. They cost no more than ordinary syrups 


Amaizo 


GOLDEN SYRUP...CRYSTAL WHITE SYRUP 
NOW READY 
“The New Thought 


Other Amaizo Products 
Amaizo Butterscotch Syrup 
Amaizo Cane-and-Maple Syrup 





Amaizo Oil for Salads and for 
° ° > Shortening 
in Cooking Amaizo Corn Starch for Puddings, 


. Gravies, etc. 

by Sara Treat ae Ww Amaizo Gloss Starch for Laundry 
; Use 

For housewives and hostesses who want 

to serve especially attractive and healthful ) AE a 

salads, sandwiches, canapes, fried and saute 

dishes. Contains 210 tested recipes, with 


photographs and much helpful information. MISS HOWES, Ainerican Maize-Product 


Substantially bound in stiff covers, ic will 100 East 42nd Street, New York City 
make a permanentaddition to your kitchen I enclose fourteen cents in. stamps. Please send ms 
library. your new cook book, ““The New Thought in Cooking” by 
Your copy will be sent to you postpaid 
upon receipt of 14 cents in stamps to defray 
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cost of packing and mailing. 
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AMERICAN MAIZE-PRODUCTS CO. 
New York... Chicago 
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PREAD your wishing carpet, step into the center of 

it, close your eyes and wish. Some wishes are going 
to come true, some, alas, may not, but wishing doesn’t 
hurt anyone and you never can tell, they just might ma- 
terialize. We hope yours does, for if it is anything like 
ours it is ever so thrilling. 

It was the map reproduced here on the Travel Page 
that started us off. Now we are wishing by every sign 
we know—the first star, a four leaf clover, the new moon, 
Aladdin’s lamp, yes, we even scoured the country until 
we found a horseshoe. 

Follow the map’s dotted line, let your imagination 
carry you to these lands of legend and romance and see 
what it does to your wishbone. We imagine you'll be 
joining us in making wishes and plans, however remote, 
for just such a trip. If not this year—next, or the next, 
or the next. 

Because we believe that many Sunset readers will 
want to know of this cruise we publish our answer to the 
following letter which comes from one of our Idaho friends. 


Travel Editor, Sunset: 


Iam taking a real vacation 
this winter, the first in 15 
years, and I want to make it a 
good long one. I’ve always 
thought I’d like to see South 
Africa but your article on 
South America in the July 
Travel Page made me think 
I’d like to go there. Since I 
can’t make up my mind 
which to choose, will you 
send me information about 
trips to each place. I’d wel- 
come any suggestions you 
might have—Mr. L. L., 
Lewiston, Idaho. 


You are trying to de- 
cide between two very 
fascinating countries and 
we agree that the choice 
is difficult. That is why 
we suggest a compromise 
including both, with a 
dash of Europe thrown 
in for final seasoning. 

Yes, it can be done in one long 
cruise which is being scheduled for 
this winter. The cruise ship leaves New York, January 
17, 1931, returning April 24. 

Imagine the joy of stepping aboard a great ocean liner 
with the knowledge that before your return you will have 
touched the shores and penetrated the coast regions of 
three continents—South America, Africa, and Europe. 

Down the east coast of South America you will stop at 
the fascinating cities of Trinidad, Rio de Janeiro, Santos, 
Montevideo and Buenos Aires. There will be shore ex- 
cursions included in the general itinerary, with additional 
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If you are going east, west, around the world or on a short 
vacation trip, write us for information. 
your problems are and we will do all we can to help you. 
Inquiries received by this department are answered by mail. 
Address Sunset Magazine, 1045 Sansome St., San Francisco 


TRISTAN 
BDA CUNKRA 





Follow the dotted line to far away 
lands included in the itinerary of 
one cruise scheduled for this winter 
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Tell us just what 





optional trips into the interiors of these tropical lands. 

Have you ever heard of Tristan da Cunha? Few of us 
have. Yet you will visit this remote group of islands in 
the south Atlantic where 150 natives live in almost com- 
plete isolation. 

Then South Africa—the high veld, the low veld, the 
grassveld, the bushveld, the Karoo, kopjes and moun- 
tains, rivers of sand or rushing water, native kias, Dutch 
towns, mines, frenzied war dances. Africa, the primitive, 
side by side with Africa the modern. Cities, theatres, 
shops, race tracks, golf links, parks, avenues. Native life 
a modern life are curiously blended in the heart of 
Africa. : 


ye will stop first at Cape Town which is called the 
haven of rest between West, East and Antarctic. 
Then Port Elizabeth and Durban. Trips by rail will take 
you into the mysterious interior and up to the great gold 
mining city of Johannesburg where native oxcarts, British 
trams, and American limousines make their way through 
the same streets. 

Bulawayo, a spacious 
sun-drenched town in the 
midst of the bushveld, is 
the trading center of the 
cattle and corn country. 
Wide streets are lined 
with shops whose bou- 
gainvillea-covered veran- 
das protect shoppers from 
the tropical sun. Smiling, 
barefooted natives serve 
you like magic. 

You will remember Ali 
Babaand his forty thieves 
when you visit Zanzibar 
where the trading, slave- 
raiding days of the Arabs 
have left their flavor. 

Aden in Arabia, the 
Red Sea, Port Sudan, 
Port Tewfik, and finally 
Cairo, whose ancient civ- 
ilization is in such vivid contrast to 
the primitive life of southern Africa. 

The Mediterranean in springtime! 
What better climax to your trip? Alexandria, Naples, 
Monaco, Gibraltar. Passengers have the choice of re- 
maining in Europe for an extended visit or returning di- 
rectly from Southampton to New York. The return ticket 
to New York is valid until December 31, 1931. 

I have mentioned only a few of the places you will see 
but the booklets I am sending will tell you more. The fare 
for this cruise is $1,450 up, depending upon the accommo- 
dations you choose. The booklets will tell you of these, 
too. As you look at the pictures and read of these strange 
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lands, surely you will be convinced | 


writin ‘& GUARANTEED 
INCOME ror LIFE 


United States 


Those motorists who like to pene- 
trate the high Sierra as far as possible 
by car and then shift to other means 
of locomotion are now able for the 
first time to ride horseback to “‘the 
top of the United States.” A new 
trail to the summit of Mt. Whitney, 
14,496 feet above sea level and the 


highest point in the continental ‘ ' 
United States, has just been com- beg inning at 


-... Mae 55, 60-0 65 





$250 a month 


Desert Oasis 


If you are feeling the call of the 
desert, plan to spend some time at one 
of the many desert resorts during the 
late fall or winter months, for it is 
then that the desert is at its best. 
This Sunset reader has made a wise 
choice, we think. 


To the Travel Editor: 


I am taking my three-year-old son East 
to visit his grandmother this fall. I plan to 
go by way of Los Angeles and wish to take a 
side trip to Palm Springs for a week while I 
am in the South. Can you tell me how to go 
from Los Angeles to Palm Springs and what 
to see and do while there? Is the desert 
pleasant as early as the last of October? Also 
will you recommend a hotel to which I can 
write for accommodations? 

_ You so kindly helped me with my vaca- 
tion plans last year that I naturally turn to 
you for assistance with my travel problems. 
Thank you so much.—E. A. D., Everett, 
Washington. 

You are fortunate to be spending a 
week in Palm Springs, for certainly 


HE Phoenix Mutual announces a new Retirement Income Plan under 
which you get not only immediate protection for your beneficiaries but 
also, for yourself in later years, a guaranteed income you cannot outlive. 


What a $25,000 policy, payable at 
age 60, will do for you 


It guaranteesto youwhen youare60 It guarantees upon death from any 


A Monthly Income for Lifeof . . $250.00 cause before age 60 
which assures a return of at least . $25,000.00 


and perhaps much more, depending upon how 
long you live. Or, if you prefer, a cash settlement 
Of ee eno ee $33,750-00 


A Cash Payment to your beneficiary of $25,000.00 
Or a monthly income as long as your beneficiary 
lives. 

: £ It guarantees upon death from ac- 
It pose in evento permanent cidental means before age 60 

total disability before age 60 A Cash Payment to your beneficiary of $50,000.00 


A Monthly Disability Income of . . $250.00 Or a monthly income as long as your beneficiary 
and payment of your premiums while disabled. lives. 


Send for the Facts 


that desert resort has a charm all its | The plan above is for an income of $250 a pay your first installment. As you continue 
5 month, payable at age 60. You may arrange to invest, the fulfillment of your life plans is 
own. It is the sort of place where to retire at other ages than 60 if you wish. guaranteed. 


there are many things to door nothing | You may provide for yourself a Retirement 


z : s ; Even though you should become totally 
to do, just as you choose. You will | Income greater or smaller than $250 a month. es : 


disabled and unable to make another pay- 


not have to dodge automobiles, wait | Plans for women are also available. ment, your payments would be made by us 
for street cars, or crowd into elevators. Other things you can provide for by this out of a cash reserve provided for that pur- 
vé¢ b tterly | k d | program are: Money to leave your home free pose. Your home would be left clear of debt. 

ee ee AC | of debt. An income for your wile in case she just as you had planned. Your children would 


vantage of all sorts of activities. | should outlive you. Money tosend your go to college, expenses paid, if you had 
_ ‘ penses | 

If you care to, you may ride into children to college. Money f Ir emergencies. planned it so. And, beginning s on after you 
the hills or across the mesa or around Money for special needs. There is hardly . were disabled, you would hay e $250 a month 
h brid] ow _ | financial problem which cannot be solved by to live on so long as the disability continued, 
Ls canyon ride pat S; you fl this plan. even if it should last the rest of your life. 

a and a beautifu A Retirement Income does not have to be We should like to send you an interesting 

pools; you may picnic under palms OF | paid for all at once. It is usually paid for 1 


. a - = ; aes 28-page book called “How to Get the Things 
hike up Palm Canyon with its neigh- installments spread over a period of 20 years You Want,” which tells all about the Retire- 
4 : or more. Naturally this makes the individual! ment Income Plan and how it can be exactly 
ae Saeed and nae ed ric installments comparatively small. suited to your own special needs. No cost. 
eo PFensto One of the great advantages of this plan is No obligation. Send for your copy of this free 
palms. These canyons, as well as that it goes into operation the minute you book today. 


Tahquitz Canyon with its majestic 

rock formations and sparkling water- 

fall, are all subjects of Indian legend. | G PHOENIX. MUTUAL 
: 


A large part of the area surrounding wy LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Palm Springs is a reservation for the Home Office: Hartford, Conn. First Policy issued 1851 
Cahuilla (Ko-we-ah) tribe of Indians \ Copyright 1930, P.M. L. 1. CO. 
who lend their own touch of color and —— = : 

ENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 537 Elm St 


interest to the region. 

There are short motor trips to be 
taken to the Date Gardens, Painted | 
Canyon, Twenty-nine Palms, the | 
Salton Sea, Imperial Valley and Old 
Mexico. Two well equipped airports | 
are located on the outskirts of the | 


sil, witheut ebligatien, your ne ‘, 


Get HE THuincs You Waxr.” 


Date of Birth_._.__ 
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A Travel Tour 
Unparalleled 


A famous fair-weather sea trip to ~ 


the charming Cape Peninsula— 
historic landmarks—luscious fruits 
—gorgeous flowers... . Surf-riding 
and sun bathing at the gay seaside 
resorts of Muizenberg, East Lon- 
don, Port Elizabeth. ... Oudt- 
shoorn—herds of ostrich and weird 
Cango Caves—Rock paintings of 
ancient Bushmen... . Kruger 
Park — world’s greatest natural 
“ZOO. « 6s 


ciations of Oom Paul Kruger — 


Pretoria, with its asso- 


nearby the great Premier Diamond 
Mine, largest man-made hole in 
the earth. 

*“City of Gold’... 
City’? on the Indian Ocean, where 


Johannesburg, 


Durban, ‘‘Siren 


East meets West—prancing ricksha 
boys in bizarre costumes... Primi- 
tive Zulu kraals, witch doctors, 


-. Rhodes’ 
Tomb on a granite hill of the Ma- 


fantastic ceremonies. . . 
topos. ... Zimbabwe’s mysterious 
Ruins .... The sublime glory of 
Victoria Falls. . . 


mate, blue skies, golden sunshine, 


. A superb cli- 


and a wondrous pageant of scenic 
beauty. .. . Beautiful, progressive 
cities. . . . Modern railroads and 


motor roads. ... Excellent hotels. 


SPECIAL 
AROUND AFRICA CRUISE 


or independent tours—full information 
from Director, South Africa Govern- 
ment Bureau, Dept. No. TH7, 11 Broad- 
way, New York City. 
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town and in the village a’prominent 
brokerage firm has established a pri- 
vate wire service furnishing daily 
stock reports. 

Palm Springs is noted for its ex- 
cellent resort hotels—El Mirador, 
The Desert Inn, The Oasis, Deep Well 
Guest Ranch, and other fine hotels, 
courts, and camps. Some offer cot- 
tage accommodations instead of the 
usual hotel rooms. You will no doubt 
be interested to know, too, that 
several maintain play rooms and 
schools for little children where you 
may leave your son in competent 
hands when you wish to be free for a 
few hours. 

I am sending you a folder giving 
names, addresses, and rates of hotels. 
It is wise to make reservations in 
advance. 

You may reach Palm Springs by 
rail or motor coach from Los Angeles 
or in buying your ticket East you may 
choose a transcontinental train which 
goes by way of Palm Springs, taking 
a stop-over there instead of making a 
side trip from Los Angeles. There is 
also an excellent highway (U. S. 99), 
should you wish to motor down. 

It is true that the desert is at its 
best a little later but by the last of 
October you will find it quite pleasant. 

- &- &k 


For Motorists 


If you chance to be driving on the 
U.S. Highway 99, in the region of Mt. 
Shasta, Siskiyou County, California, 
it will be worth your while to visit the 
Mt. Shasta Hatchery which is said to 
be the largest and most complete fish 
hatchery in the world. Loch Leven, 
German brown, rainbow, and eastern 
brook trout raised here are sent to all 
parts of the state to replenish the 
fishing streams. 

It is an interesting experience to see 
the equipment of this state establish- 
ment with its five main hatchery 
buildings, 464 hatching troughs and 
more than 30 outside ponds for the 
raising and retention of brooding 
stock. 

je oe 
Tipping Tactics 

The etiquette of tipping has come 
to be almost a science in itself. Much 
may be said upon the subject, but we 


offer here only a few suggestions about 
tipping with regard to train travel. 


Travel Editor, Sunset: 


As I have never traveled I know very 
little about what is expected of me. Please 
tell me when and how much to tip the por- 
ter, waiter, or taxicab driver. Any sugges- 
tions will be weleome. Iam leaving for New 
York soon. Thank you very much for your 
reply.—Mrs. E. G.8., Pasadena, California. 


We are sure you will find that a 
trip across the country is not as diffi- 
cult as it seems. Porters and railroad 
officials are always glad to be of assis- 
tance and practically every station has 
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An unclean toilet bowl is 
DANGEROUS 





AN UNSANITARY toilet bowl is an ever- 
present menace to the health of a house- 
hold. But such a danger is the simplest 
thing in the world to avoid. Merely 
sprinkle a little Sani-Flush in the bowl, 
follow the directions on the can, flush, and 
immediately the bowl is spotless. 

By the use of Sani-Flush all unpleasant 
odors are instantly eliminated, all germs 
are killed, and all incrustations are swept 
away. Even the hidden trap, which no 
brush can reach, is cleansed and purified. 

Purchase a can of Sani-Flush at your 
grocery, drug or hardware store, and ban- 
ish forever the most unpleasant of house- 
hold tasks. Sani-Flush is sold in convenient 
punch-top cans, 25c; in Canada, 35c. The 
Hygienic ProductsCo.,Canton,Ohio. (Also 
makers of Mrto—a fine water softener.) 


Sani- Flush 


in san francisco 
it's so convenient to 
stop at the 


One of the worlds greatest hotels 


tH 
FACING UNION SQUARE 
SAN FRANCISCO 


= 
HS 
where the charm of 
traditional hospitality blends 
with modern convenience. 
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a Traveler’s Aid representative who 
meets every train. Such representa- 
tives are capable, courteous women 
who can help you out of almost any 
difficulty. 

Persons differ somewhat in their 
system of tipping, but the general rule 
1s, tip ten per cent of your bill, whether 
it be a taxicab fee or luncheon check. 
If, however, the cabman carries 
several heavy bags the tip should be 
increased. Most persons allow ten 
cents per suitcase to the porter who 
puts them on the train, or a minimum 
of twenty-five cents. 

The Pullman porter is tipped ac- 
cording to the length of the journey 
and the individual service he gives. 
For a night’s run a minimum of 
twenty-five cents is expected, but if 


you demand a great deal of him the. 


tip should be increased. On a long 
journey such as you are taking the 
tip should be not less than fifty cents 
a day. Ordinarily it is given at the 
end of the journey but you will find 
that you receive much better service 
if you tip him rather liberally at first. 
You will find it easier to tip after he 
has rendered some little personal ser- 
vice. The tip is not necessarily for 
that particular service but for his 
general assistance throughout the 
day. 
In the diner the standard rule of ten 
per cent is not sufficient, considering 
the difficulty of preparing meals en 
route. If your bill is one dollar, for 
example, leave at least fifteen cents. 
The head steward need not be tipped 
unless he has given you some special 
service which you have requested. 
Some, however, after a long journey, 
leave him a tip of a dollar. 


i oF hs 


Hunting Seasons 


Travel Editor: 


Can you give me the dates of deer, quail, 
and duck seasons in California? Many 
thanks.—Mr. L. V., Austin, Nevada. 


There is no one uniform deer season 
for all of California. Various counties 
have different dates. Since you did 
not specify any particular county I 
am naturally unable to answer your 
question exactly. The earliest date is 
August 1 and the latest October 15. 
I suggest that you write to the Fish 
and Game Commission, Russ Build- 
ing, San Francisco, for a copy of their 
Abstract Fish and Game Laws. This 
card gives the dates for all fish and 
game seasons in all counties, the laws 
pertaining to these sports, license fees, 
etc. It is very compact and informa- 
tive and will prove helpful to you, I 
am sure. 

The quail season is December | to 
31 except in Humboldt, Del Norte, 
and part of Siskiyou county. There 
the season is November 1 to December 
31. Duck season is the same in all 
counties, October 1 to January 15. 
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GAIN IN DEPOSITS 


SINCE JULY 1,1929 








I. MILLION DOLLARS 


ZZ ZZ 


One of the GREATEST 


periods of growth in the 
history of Bank of Italy 


This remarkable growth proves that sincere efforts 
to serve...advanced facilities...progressive, but 
thoroughly unselfish policies...lofty, but practical 
banking ideals...a large banking capital, statewide 
diversified resources...and the spirit of cooperation 
and good will toward all...make for true 


Bank 


banking progress. 


ATIONAL savinecs ASSOCIATION 


of Italy 


—— — 


A NATION AL BANE 
292 Banking Offices in 166 California Cities 





MILITARY 


San Rafael scanemy 


“One of California’s finest private schools” 
(non-sectarian) 


One hour from San Franeisee. Primary, Grammar, High 
School, Junior College. Division “A” rating, Univ. of Calif. 
Fully accredited. High echolastie standard. Military system 
under U. S. A. supervision. Catalog. A. L. Stewart, Supt., 
Box 8-N, San Rafael, Calif. 








1} Bs 
South Carolina Ave. at the Boardwalk 


ATLANTIC CiTW’S NEWEST 
Centrally Located Fireproof Hotel 
Overlooking the Ocean 


220 ROOMS with the last word 


in hote! equipment 
Sali Water Baths Solarium 
Ocean Deck Bathing from Hote} 
American $ 
Recopes 93 or Meee 96 OF 
Fireproof Garage Attached 
R. B. Ludy, M. D. 








San Diego Army and Navy Academy 
Santer Uatt 0-7-0, 


“CLASS M" rating of War Department. Fully accredited. 
Preparatory to college, West Point and Annapolis. Separate 
lower school for young boys. Summer sessions. Located on 
bay and ocean. Land and water sports all year, Christian 
influences. Catalog. Col. Thos. A. Davis, President, Box 504, 
Pacific Beach Station, San Diego, California. 


yon 











Lubricates 
Polishes 
Prevents Rust 


casting 
lines, Never 
gums or hardens. Colorless, 


finest oil for bait 
reels, guns. 


odorless, stainless. 
35 Sent direct if your 
C. dealer cannot supply 
WM. F. NYE, Inc., Dept.M 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


Oil refiners for nearly a century 











Sheltered 
by METAL 


N the diving bell, men are protected 
by metal from the crushing weight of 
water because metal is impervious to 
both air and water. They are protected 
also by the air seal principle of the bell. 


Both the material and the principle 
of the diving bell enter into the Clark 
Grave Vault. Made of metal — the fin- 
est 12 gauge Armco Ingot Iron or 
Keystone Copper Steel, specially pro- 
cessed for Clark — and sealed auto- 
matically like the diving bell, the Clark 
gives positive, permanent protection. 


A vault into which water may enter, 
even drop by drop, is money wasted, no 
matter how much or little it may cost. 
Select a Clark and you will be sure. 
A 5000 pound water test proves that 
every Clark Vault insures perfect pro- 
tection from water. Guaranteed for 50 
years. 


The Clark Vault may also be ob- 
tained in a perpetually guaranteed 
de luxe model of 10 gauge solid copper. 


Clark Vaults can be obtained through 
better funeral directors everywhere, in 
the following models: Gray or White 
Lacquer Finish, Copper Bronze or 
Gold Bronze Finish, Silvertone or Cop- 
per Finish on vaults Cadmium Plated 
by Udylite Process, De Luxe 10 Gauge 
Solid Copper. 


Less than Clark complete protection 1s 
no protection at all. 

Write for booklet, ‘‘A Modern Inter- 

pretation of Age-Old Reverence.”’ 


THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT CO. 
Dept. 24, Columbus, Ohio 


Western Office and Warehouse 
Kansas City, Mo. 





GRAVE VAU a4 


This trade-mark is on every Clark 
Grave Vault. Unless you se: the 
vault is nota Clark. 


genuine 
this mark, 
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Beauty Don’ts 


Cis be awkward! Awkward- 
ness is one of the worst foes of 
beauty and attractiveness. Look 
about you on the street, in the tea 
room—perhaps even in your mirror! 
—and see the truth of that statement. 

First on the list of awkwardnesses, 
I should say, is hurrying. Waiting ina 
hotel foyer not long ago, I watched 
three or four girls dressed in evening 
dress, with long, graceful draperies 
and pretty wraps, dash through the 
lobby toward the elevators as though 
they were catching a train. The mys- 
tery was explained when I learned 
that they were competing for a beauty 
prize and were hurrying to keep an 
appointment; but I wondered how 
they could do justice to themselves in 
the trials of a contest after rushing 
about as they were. 

Somewhere I have read that noth- 
ing artistic is ever done in a hurry. 
It is an art to be graceful, well-poised, 
serene—and one cannot be any of 
those when hurrying madly, for what- 
ever reason. 

It is not enough for me merely to 
say, “Don’t hurry.” Rather, do plan 
ahead, start to get ready for any 
event in plenty of time so that you 
may be calm and serene, and then, 
without posing or otherwise acting in 
an unnatural manner, you can be 
graceful without effort. 

Sometimes facial expression mars 
what would otherwise be an attrac- 
tive face. As you go down the street, 
look—really look—at the faces. Dis- 
gruntled, drooping, tired, cross, all 
too many of them are. The occasional 
bright, cheerful, interested-looking 
face is an oasis in a desert of dullness. 
Let it be an object lesson to you; be 
sure that yours is one of the happy 
faces, whether everything is going just 
as you would have it or not. 


oe eye strain ruins one’s 
looks. In these days of off-the-fore- 
head hats, with no sign of brim to 
shade one’s eyes from the glare of the 
sun, it is difficult to keep a smooth, 
unfurrowed forehead. About all one 
can do is to try to abstain from frown- 
ing and squinting, and to counteract 
the ill effects by extra-liberal and care- 
ful cold creaming and light massage 
at night. Be careful always, when 
reading, that you do not face a strong 
light. Prevention of wrinkles is far 
easier than their cure. 

I am sorry that there is not space 
here to talk about the nervous man- 
nerisms, the harsh voices, the ugly 
postures, and other “‘little foxes that 
| spoil the vines”’ of true beauty and at- 
| tractiveness. Next month, however, I 


shall have something to say about 


them.—Jean Ashcroft, Beauty Editor. 
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Millions 


use this aid to eye 
beauty and health 


Murine is used by millions 
of people to keep their eyes 
clear, bright and healthy. 
Many have been using it 
for over 30 years! Itrelieves 
the eyes of irritation and 
strain, and noticeably en-= 
hances their sparkle. 60c. 


URINE 
FOR Your 


EYES 


sort Corns 


BETWEEN THE TOES 

relieved and healed by these 

thin, soothing, safe, sure pads. 
At all drug, shoe and dept. stores 


Dr Scholl's 
Zino-pads 


EARAKINE 
stoPs EF ARACHE 


Softens the wax. All drug stores, or by mail 
—50c. C. S. Dent & Co., Detroit, Michigan 


Put one on— 
the pain is gone! 





Just a Shake or Two 
Completes the Toilet 


Cutieura Taleum 
Refreshing and Cooling 


Price 25c. Sample free. 


Address: ‘Cuticura,” Dept. 5B, Malden, Mass, 


INTERIOR: DECORATION 


STUDY AT HOME 


Your opportunity to enter fascinating profession. 
Our Home Study Course gives full instruction and 
easy method for practical application. Color har- 
mony, draperies, period and modernistic furniture 
and all fundamentals. Faculty of leading N. Y. 
decorators. Send at once for free booklet 19-C. 


The N. Y. School of Interior Decoration 
578 Madison Avenue - - = New York City 








XMAS GIFTS 
Monogrammed Playing Cards 
Gift Stationery 
Personal Greeting Cards 


Low in Price. 


High in Quailty. 
Write tor illustrated catalog. 
Watch for our ads. in Nov. Dec. issues. 


FIFTH AVENUE STATIONERS 


505 Fifth Ave. 





Dept. X New York 
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“Holland 


"S one of the greatest 
y money-saving bulb events 
in the history of our business. 
Mr. Hendriks writes from his 
gulb farms in Holland, ‘We will 
Give radical price reductions ordi- 
Mm, narily out of the question. Every 
Maprice drastically cut. Bigger 
>Mvalues than ever. Bulb prices 
are so low that it is hardly 
™ believable.” 
a Take advantage of this o} 
portunity. Don’t take sub- 
stitutes. Get these 
















, Butt, Pride of Haarlem, Bartigon, 
ee “Copeland, and others. 


3.00 per dozen 

Such ass, & reper acl Auratum. 
Rubrum, Regal, etc. 
HYACINTHS, $1.50 per dozen 
Such popular varieties as Innocence, 
Gertrude, King of the Blues, etc. 
DAFFODILS, $1.50 per dozen 
Hardy varieties such as King Alfred, 

Emperor, Bic, Victoria, etc. 
epee 
} e ing c eS 

in the United States. Send NOW. 
No order less than $3 accepted. 


Money Back Guarantee 
The original Hendriks’ tee— 
money reiunded cheerfully without 
question if you are dissatisfied with 
your purchase. 

FREE Bargain Catalogue 
Simple, concise, printed attrac- 
tively in color. Money-saving 
offers on quality stock, all guar- 
anteed. Beautify your home 
surroundings at half the price. 
Only seed house in Middle West 
aang and operating their 
own Bulb Farms in Holland. 


Quality nen & Bulb Co. 


iY P 
1945 W. Woshineton Bivd. 
Chicago, Mllinois 





































NITES 
120 VARIETIES 
at $1 or Less 


Extra good roots shipped. Send for our catalog of 400 
varieties. Also 500 varieties of bearded and Jap. iris. 


WEED’S GARDENS, Box 43, Beaverton, Ore. 


Giant Hybrid Amaryllis 


Easily grown as Iris, producing flowers which measure from 
6” to 14” in diameter. Do not confuse with the old pink 
Amaryllis Belladona. These Hybrids have foliage at time of 
bloom. Colors range from whites beautifully marked crimson, 
pink, scarlet, ruby red and dark velvet red. Better than tulips 
for West as they increase in size and beauty every year. Special 
offer until November 15—large size bulbs at $5.00 per twe've, 


not less than six at this rate. Send for catalogue describing | 


mnany new plant creations. 


HENDERSON’S EXPERIMENTAL GARDENS 
Wm. H. Henderson, Former Asst. to Luther Burbank. 
Route 5—Box 22 Fresno, California 


Substantial Advance Royalties 
are paid on work found acceptable for pub- 
lication. Anyone wishing to write either 
the words or music for songs may submit 
work for free examination and advice. 
Pastexperience unnecessary.New demand 
created by ‘‘Talking Pictures’’. fully de- 
scribed in our free book. Write for it 
Today—Newcomer Associates __ 
754 Earle Building, New York, N. Y. 
Western Wild 


CALOCHORTUS = = Flower Bulbs 


Exquisite shades of Creamy-white, Citron, Rich Golden Yellow, 

Rosy-pink, Lilac; Some beautifully marked with lilac to deep 

Wine-purple. Fine for Rock Gardens. 50 for $2.25, postpaid. 
CATALOG ON REQUEST 


GORDON AINSLEY 
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My Foliage Plants 
(Continued from page 23) 


Aspidium marginale will thrive in a 
dry shady corner of your border and is 
one foot tall. It has stiff fronds and is 
often used as a ground cover. 

Next to the ferns and very like 
them, are thalictrums, a class of hardy 
garden plants which have the added 
charm of beautiful dainty blooms as 
well as unusual foliage. 

Thalictrum aquilegifolium has beau- 
tiful foliage which resembles that of 
the columbine only it is much daintier 
and remains attractive even after the 
period of bloom has passed, which is 
not true with the columbine. The 
flowers are produced in feathery 
masses. 

Thalictrum adiantifolium has foliage 
like the maidenhair fern, and has min- 
lature white flowers. This grows 
about one foot tall while Thalictrum 
minus is similar but more dwarf in 
growth. I have used this foliage with 
sweet peas for bouquets, and it is al- 
ways mistaken for maidenhair fern. 

Thalictrum dipterocarpum is \ovely 
and has a foliage distinctly different 
from all the other thalictrums. The 
plant grows about four feet tall and is 
covered with dainty flowers of a beau- 
tiful mauve shade and it has the 
added distinction of having long 
lemon stamens and anthers. From my 
experience this plant is late to come 
up in the spring, so do not dig around 
it too early in the spring as the tender 
shoots are easily broken. 

One plant which has been very 
much admired in my garden is the 
bocconia. It grows six feet tall and 
has large leaves which are silver on 
the under side. It looks well in a cor- 
ner of the border. It has plume-like 
white flowers and is sometimes called 
“Plume Poppy.” 

Another plant with gray foliage 1s 
Stachys lanta. This is valuable for 
contrast and is beautiful when plant- 
ed with pink Canterbury bells. 

For edging we have various sax!- 
frages and sedums. There are massy 
saxifrages and also encrusted ones. 

The sedums are prized chiefly for 
their foliage effects. Sedum dasyphyl- 
lum is a rare variety having thick blue 


| leaves set tightly on their little stem. 


SONG WRITERS! 


—Erma Whiteman, Spokane, Wash. 


IDE A~ 
—- 














to remove the 
lower leaves from 
flower stems 
when arranging bouquets. The 
leaves in the water soon decay, 


—_—————————————— 
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Enrich your 7 = 
outdoor living room! 


Add color and comfort to your gar- 
den; bring beauty and utility to any 
spot in your yard. Sunnilawn, the 
clothes dryer with a dual personality, 
shortens hours of work and brightens 


days of leisure. One day a week—a 
handy, efficient clothes dryer. Six 
days a week—a striking lawn um- 
brella. Sturdily built of stainless 
metal even to the lines. Sold with or 
without the canopy, which is easily 
removed and replaced; is of heavy 
canvas, the colors in lasting oil. See 
it at your dealer’s, or send coupon. 


SUNNILAWN 
tans Clothes Dryer 





than a 


Universal Products Co., $10 
1000 Cragmont Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 
Tell me all about Sunnilawn. 


DOG and CAT FOOD 
3 


“His Master’s Choice” 
COOKED, READY TO FEED. The easiest, 
safest means of keeping your pet in perfect 
health. Fresh meats, vegetables, cereals, 
cod liver oil and 
charcoal in ex- 
actly the proper 
balance for cor- 
rect diet. 


















Recommended 
by leading veteri- 
narians. Mail the 
coupon for free er 
sample. 


FREED oer casera 


1690 FE 19% 
1530 E. 12 
Please send me free sample can 


Name.—____ 
| Address 


| 
City and Stote___ _CAL-044 
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—to make your garden grow 






ify: 
hip 


2 


She S: oothing 


green of 
growing lawns 


by 
MORCROP 


Velvety turf, thick, springy and 
luxuriant, gives an emerald set- 
ting to the home that is restful and 
pleasing to the eye and a source of 
pride to any householder. 


And it’s so easy to have a lawn, 
here on the Pacific Coast. With 
Lilly’s Morcrop, the complete fer- 
tilizer for lawns and gardens, your 
grass will be vigorous and healthy 
—vivid in color and sturdy in 
stand. 


A liberal application of Morcrop 
will give your lawn new life for 
Fall and Winter. It is simple to 
use—just follow the directions on 
the package. Be sure to soak the 
lawn well after applying it. 

Lilly’s Surety Seeds and Morcrop 

are distributed by 700 dealers on 


the Pacific Coast. 


jLLy's 


Established 1885 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
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What Every 


Garden Needs 


by Ashley C. Browne 


HERE are four prime factors 

necessary to make plants grow. 
They are briefly these: water, heat, 
light and food. The amount of water 
is somewhat variable and can be regu- 
lated; heat and light can be controlled 
to a certain degree by planting in the 
shade and using lath and hot houses; 
but plant food is something we can 
and must provide if we are to have 
flowers and fruit. 

The soil mass in which we work to 
produce our flowers is composed of a 
vast number of tiny fragments of rock 
and sand, quantities of organic matter 
in the form of dead leaves, twigs, roots 
and animal forms, and many kinds of 
tiny living animals and plants. In 
addition to these are gases, air, and 
minerals in various chemical and 
physical forms. 


j (od order to grow and produce leaves, 
stems and flowers, plants use 
both air and sunshine from above and 
combine them with soluble f ods 
taken in through the roots. It the 
roots are unable to get enough of the 
right kind of food, the plant becomes 
sick and fails to grow well. If there is 
too much of any one material the 
effect will be somewhat the same. As 
not all plants want the same ‘soil 
types, the wise gardener prepares the 
soil surrounding his plants to meet 
their own peculiar requirements. For 
example, azaleas, rhododendrons, lu- 
pines, salvias and camellias are all 
happiest in soils where there is an 
abundance of organic matter and the 
soil is consequently slightly acid. On 
the other hand some of our most 
beautiful iris require exactly the oppo- 
site in that they must have an abun- 
dance of lime if they are to do well. 
Gardeners must always be feeding 
their flowers if they are to produce 
good blooms, and one of ‘the most 
common means is by the regular ap- 
plication of well-decomposed barn- 
yard manure. As it is becoming in- 
creasingly more difficult to obtain 
this material, however, the more con- 
venient and available commercial fer- 
tilizers are rapidly coming into favor. 
In addition to these excellent ma- 
terials organic matter must be sup- 
plied occasionally, since it is essen- 
tial to a healthy soil condition. 
Organic matter in soil, commonly 
referred to as humus, consists of any 
fragments or parts of once living vege- 


_ table material. It is essential because 


it increases the water-holding powers 
of the soil, helps to hold soil heat, pre- 
vents rapid changes from hot to cold, 
and in decomposition it produces 
valuable and essential plant foods. 
Perhaps more important than any of 
these functions is that of providing a 
means for introducing air into the 
soil. This allows the circulation of 
gases, essential to healthy growth, in 
the earth near plant roots. Without it 
they cannot grow and the plant suffers 
or dies outright. 

Humus may be introduced into gar- 
den soil in a number of ways, but the 
most natural is that of returning to 
the ground all the prunings, grass cut- 
tings and other dry or dead trash that 
is gathered up. To do this one must 
have a place where such trash can be 
piled and kept moist until it has 
started to decompose. The best way 
is to put it into a pit called a compost 
pit where it should be left for about a 
year before spreading and spading it 
into the garden. Another and less 
tedious method is to apply a liberal 
coat each year of peat moss which is 
the dried product of decayed vegeta- 
tion taken from swamps and bogs and 
prepared for use in gardens and nurs- 
eries. A dressing of two inches or so 
each year spaded into the garden will 
do much to provide the necessary 
humus so often missing in our western 
gardens. 


p= is put on the market in con- 
venient and compact bales which 
are very reasonably priced and may be 
had from almost any good seedsman 
or florist supply house. As there are 
no seeds or other living materials of 
any sort in the peat, there is no dan- 
ger of introducing foreign weeds or 
pests into the garden. This is quite a 
contrast to what.must be expected 
from the use of most barnyard ma- 
nure which often carries weed seed. 

For the convenience of those who 
grow annuals that must be pricked 
out in flats and later put in the open 
flower bed, small pots made of peat 
may be had in different sizes. The 
tiny seeufings can be set in soil in the 
pot and when large enough, planted in 
the permanent bed without shock, 
wilting, injury or check in growth. 
The peat pot is merely set in the 
ground and the rootlets grow through 
it into the open soil. These pots are 
time savers and assure much healthier 
plants and more even stands. 
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Tips 
For ‘Tenderfeet 


a my garden I have observed that 
everything else being favorable, 
the one big item in a zinnia’s plant 
life is Water—spelled with a capital 
letter. When you think you have 
given them plenty, give them about 
three times as much. Three times a 
week is sufficient. A fine spray is all 
right in morning or early evening but 
the top soil and subsoil must be kept 
moist. To prove my statement, I 
have two beds of zinnias with which 
I am experimenting. To the one I 
give an ordinary amount of water and 
the other I am soaking by letting a 
fine sprayer run on it for a couple of 
hours three times a week. I find a 
marked improvement in the blossoms 
of the second bed.—H. G., Los An- 
geles, California. 
* ok & 

One corner of my garden seemed 
impossible. The ground was poor and 
hard and nothing I planted there 
seemed to thrive. As it is sunny, I 
finally sowed it to California poppies 
and lavender candytuft. This past 
summer that one corner was one of 
the brightest spots in my garden.— 
L. L. B., Oswego, Oregon. 

Bre eeexe ere 

When carnations are inclined to 
burst the calyx I place a small rub- 
ber band around the upper part of 
the calyx as soon as the bud com- 
mences to open. As the petals unfold, 
the band is concealed and the shape of 
the flowers preserved—Mrs. B. E. 
H., San Bernardino, California. 

+ & 

City water is too cold to turn on 
plants when the ground is very warm. 
We tried all kinds of plans for warm- 
ing the water and finally decided that 
the most satisfactory method is to 
dig little rivulets from a larger trench 
in the back of the lot. The trench is 
twenty or thirty feet from the plants 
and the rivulets run around the roots 
of the flowers. We turn the hose into 
the trench and by the time the water 
reaches the roots the earth has tem- 
pered it to at least the same degree 
as rain water. Whether you try this 
method or not, do remember that 
whenever you turn the hose on flowers 
that have stood in the hot sun all day, 
you have invited disaster—J. W., 
Stanford University, California. 


+ 
I tried planting climbing nastur- 
tiums at the foot of roses that would 
not bloom in late spring or summer. 
The nasturtiums now climb over the 
bushes and make them “bloom” 
again. I have found, too, that by 
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Now is the time 


to plant SWEET 













Here is “Good Cheer”—a newcomer in Sweet Peas! 
It has already proved its beauty by being awarded the 
“Silver Medal’ at the Scottish Sweet Pea Society's 


Trials last year. The color of the “Good Cheer”’ 
Sweet Pea does not fade in the sun. Under artificial 
light it is magnificent. It is a great flower for the 
exhibitor, for garden decoration and for cut flower 
purposes. The flowers are huge, and a striking shade 
of deep Begonia Rose. It is the result of a cross made 
for length of stem and vigor. By mail only at 25c 
per packet. 


PEAS! 


No flower gives more satisfac- 
tion in the garden when well 
grown than Sweet Peas, and re- 
sults from fall planting are al- 
ways best. For over forty-five 
years we have been growing 
Sweet Pea seed and are respon- 
sible for more new varieties and 
true stocks than any seed firm in 
the world—in fact, Mr. Morse 
was the first grower of commer- 
cial Sweet Pea seed in America, 
in Santa Clara. 


Send for our new 1930 
Ferry-Morse Bulb Cata- 
logue. It has a complete 
list of the newest and best 
varieties of Sweet Peas, as 
well as many other flowers. 
This is sent FREE to you 
without any obligation on 
your part. Send for your 
copy of this beautiful cata- 
logue NOW! 


kee ti) 


GET BUSY 


SEEDS 


he Lat 1 


Seeds of Quality! 


Here is a quick and easy way to get 
your seeds cd vegetables and flowers 
and know that they are unsurpassed in 
quality. Ferry Seed Boxes in all cities 
oe United States offer you a com- 
plete assortment of the best vegetable 
and flewer seeds. The sandal well- 
known varieties of Sweet Peas are in 


these boxes. 





FERRY-MORSE SEED CO. 


consolidating 


D. M. Ferry & Co. and 
DETROIT, MICH 


Ferry-Morse Seed Co. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


C. C. Morse & Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


RARER SS SMBS CEASERS SS RRR RSS SESSA eee 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without any obligation on my part, 
your new 1930 Ferry-Morse Bulb Catalogue. 


GLORIOUS 


MAY- 





Special Offer 
DARWINS! 
100 Mixed Varieties $3.65 
1000 “ “ $34.00 


Large sized Bulbs. Fine variety of 
colors. Sure to bloom. 


GIANT 
DARWIN TULIPS 


Surpass in beauty all May Flowering Bulbs. 
Place your order now and take advantage of 
these special prices. 


EXQUISITE COLLECTION 
Dozen 


. $0.70 


100 
$5.15 
5-40 
4.90 
5.40 
5-40 
6.90 


Baronne de la Tonnaye (Rose Pink) .. 
Bartigon (Fiery Crimson) 

Clara Butt (Salmon Pink) 
Inglescombe Yellow (Canary Yellow). . 
Loveliness (Soft Rosy Carmine) 

Mrs. Potter Palmer (Glowing Purple). . 
Pride of Haarlem (Brilliant Carmine 


Rev. H. Ewbank (Vivid Heliotrope 
Lilac) 

Farncombe Sanders (Geranium Red) . 

Princess Elizabeth (Deep Pink and Lilac 
Fringe) 


Special Collections 
1 doz. ea. above (Val. $7.15) for $6.50 
25 ea. above (Value $13.50) for $12.75 
100 ea. above (Value $54.00) for $50.00 


ASK FOR OUR AUTUMN CATALOG 
OF BULBS 


Wael -Hitleb 


Seedsmen Landscape & Nurseries 
520 Main Street Boston Post Road 
New Rochelle, N.Y. Larchmont, N.Y. 





Camera Craft Gote 


Sunset Magazine $2.25 


Camera Craft is full of interesting and 
beautiful pictures and covers every 
phase of Photography. Order now in 
combination with SUNSET MAGA- 
ZINE, and save 75 cents. 


Send your order to: 


Sunset Magazine 


1045 Sansome Street San Francisco, Calif. 










Men or Women, earn fine income at HOME operating 
“Specialty poner Factory,"’ all or Spare Time. BIG 
PROFITS First Week. Fascinating easy work. Complete 
Nera cae ORIGINAL and OLDEST 

et! klet FREE. W. pueren RAGSDALE, 
Drawer 9], East Orange, N. 
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picking the blooms from Canterbury 
bells as soon as they begin to die, they 
will send out new buds and bloom just 
as well a second time except that the 
flowers will be slightly smaller—Mrs. 
F. L., Waterloo, Oregon. 

k  -& 

My hedge growing on the western 
side of a cream-colored house never 
did well on account of the heat re- 
flected from the light colored boards. 
Finally I painted the base of the 
house a dark green; the hedge now 
hides the painted boards and is tall 
and beautiful—E. L. P., North 
Hollywood, California. 

+ ok ok 

I have found that there is nothing 
to equal a salt treatment for reviving 
asparagus ferns. Sprinkle a one-half 
inch circle of table salt on the earth 
near the spot so that when watering 
the fern the salt will be carried to the 
roots—Mrs. J. H. S., a2 Francisco. 


i ks 

] “™ enclosing a phoeieeh of a 
cactus. It bloomed in May, at 
which time I took this picture, then 
bloomed again in June, in July and in 
August. I wonder what I have done 
to make the thing behave so blooming 
well! Please tell me the name of this 
cactus. I have an ambition to photo- 
graph flowers and would be pleased to 
have any criticisms or hints on how to 
do it. Some time ago I read a para- 
graph in a gardening book on how to 
root slips of plants. It said to put 
some broken gravel in the bottom of 
a six-inch pot for drainage, and in it 
place a four-inch pot with the hole 
in the bottom plugged. Fill the large 
pot with sand and the small pot with 
water, then put the slips in the sand. 
I have rooted a great many slips in 
this way and find it most satisfactory. 
Thanks, Mr. W. N. Offutt, for your 
hint on how to grow strawberries in 
the August SunsetT.—J. P. P., Sacra- 

mento, California. 





Do you know its name? 


(Eprror’s Note: Many such letters 
come to us every day. If you have a 
question to ask or an idea to pass along 
to other western gardeners, please 
write us. This is your department.) 


1930 | 






















JOHNSON 
SHOT GUNS 


You can pay more for a shot gun, 
but regardless of price, you can’t 
buy more satisfactory all-round 
performance than the IVER 
JOHNSON gives you. 


Whether you want a Single Bar- 
rel, Double Barrel, or Trap 
Model in either, see the IVER 
JOHNSON first. You’ll find 
your favorite gauge and barrel 
length. 


The CHAMPION (illus- 
trated) is the most popular 
shot gun in America. 

Single Guns $10 to $16.00. 
Double Guns, $27.50 to $47.50. 


IVER JOHNSON 


“Hammer the Hammer” 


SAFETY 
REVOLVERS 


A Model and Caliber for 
every type of service. 


Ask for Firearms Catalog “‘A,”’ describing the 
full line of Shot Guns, the famous ‘Hammer 
the Hammer’’ Safety Revolvers, and the 
unique new 22 Caliber Safety Rifle. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
78 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
New York: 151 Chambers Street 


Chicago: 108 W. Lake Street 
San Francisco: 717 Market Street 








Do PICTURES interest you? 


CAMERA CRAFT 


Is full of beautiful pictures and covers 
every phase of Photography 






$2.00 a year--sample on request. 


Camera Craft Publishing Co. 
703 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 


USIC Demand 


Created by “Talking Pictures’’ and 
Broadcasting Studios. Earnings “Big”’ 
if successful. Melodies arranged-Ideas 
developed. Submit what you have for 
honest criticism. Write for our SPECIAL OFFER 
Musical Arts Studio 


2832 Cherry St. Berkeley, Calif. 


Raise English Walnuts 


and become independent 
Walnuts on good land offer outstanding and permanent 
farming profits. Heirs of estate must sell 240 acres California 
walnut land, in whole or in 40 acre parcels. Partly planted; 
part under irrigation. Also-excellent peach, prune, alfalfa and 
bean land. For information address Mrs. N. E. Thrash, 371 
San Jose Ave., Los Gatos, California. 
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PLANT IRIS 


Fragrant, rich in color and graceful in 
form, the modern iris offer the home-lover 
an unusual opportunity to enrich his gar- 
den with minimum care and expense. 


To introduce the new beauties of iris, 
we will ship you postpaid for 


Only ae? 


12 splendid iris, all different 


Value $4.00 or more 


All large size roots of the usual Salbach 
quality. These will be shipped imme- 
diately with cultural directions enclosed. 
Send stamps, check or money order. 


This offer good only until October 20 


CARL SALBACH 


Originator and Grower of New Varieties 


645 Woodmont Ave. Berkeley, Calif. 
Send your special $1.00 Iris Collection 


BOYS 


and 


GIRLS 


Boys and girls who belong to the 
Sunset Hustler Club have just lots 
of fun winning prizes each month. 
And the girls do every bit as well as 
the boys, if not better. This is really 
a fine chance to start up a business 
of your own.. Talk this over with 
Dad and Mother, get their consent, 
then fill out and mail the coupon 


Sunset Hustler Club, 
1045 Sansome Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


I want to win prizes. Please send me full 


details of your offer. 
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Western 


Garden Queries 


Will you kindly tell me what is the 
matter with my oleander? I bought the 
plant from one of California’s reliable 
nurseries three years ago and while it 
seems to grow well and send out large 
buds each year, it never blossoms — 
Mrs. L. N. S., Saratoga, California. 


I am sorry to say that I do not 
know why your oleander should not 
bloom unless possibly it has been 
planted in too dense a shade. Olean- 
ders will stand an abundance of heat. 
In fact, out on the desert they seem to 
reach almost perfection if they have 
sufficient water. In your case if the 
oleander is growing in too dense a 
shade and has too much water, while 
it might develop buds they would 
likely drop without opening. If this 
does not answer your question, why 
not write the nurseryman from whom 
you purchased the plant?—A. B. 
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My Desert Garden 


I made a garden 
Out of desert sand, 
Out of wasted sunshine, 
Out of wasted land. 
I built a cottage 
Out of stones and earth— 
Planted vines around my door, 
Joy around my hearth. 
In my desert garden 
Naught but flowers grew— 
I planted many other things, 
(And they blossomed too.) 


I made a garden— 

Days were never long; 
On my face was moisture, 
In my heart—a song. 

I built a cottage— 
Evening was in tune 
With a flood of happiness, 
Pouring from the moon. 
In my desert garden 
I walked alone and knew 
That the beauty I beheld, 
Was my point of view. 
—Harry Foster McNeil 
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Will you please tell me what to buy 








rotected 
like this 


your garden will grow 
to greater beauty 


Flower and shrub will grow to the 
mature beauty you planned for 
them. For they will be positively pro- 





| tected during both the growing and 
blooming seasons. 


Cyclone Fence blends with any land- 


| scaping plan. Made of copper-steel, 


to have a fragrant musk plant, and, if 


such plants are not obtainable, what 
other sweet pot plants are there?—A. 
M. P., Hayward, California. 
Mimulus moschatus is, I believe, the 
only one of the Mimulus family that 
carries an odor. Other sweet-scented 
plants which you will enjoy are laven 
der; rose geranium (which Is not really 
a geranium but a lippia); mint; 
thyme; and perhaps a border of sage. 


sadly neglected in our gardens of late 


place. Lavender wants lots of sun- 
shine, as do all the others mentioned, 
| and will grow to large size if it has the 
proper soil and moisture conditions. 


—A. B. 








These old-fashioned plants have been | 


and every one of them is worthy of a | 





| STANDARD FENCE 


heavily galvanized to last many years. 

Landscape gardeners say install 
your Cyclone Fence NOW, during the 
fall months. Our trained erection men 
are ready to do the work. We take 
complete responsibility. Phone, wire, 
or write for information. 





CoMPANY 


a 
OAKLAND, CALIF. ge) - 
Los Angeles Portiand F 
San Francisco Seattle ast tndee, tee 
Pacific Coast Division of name plate identifies 


the genuine Cyclone 
fence 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
SYBSIOIATY OF 
UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
General Offices: Waukegan, III. 
© C.F.Co., 1930 





HE title of the article 
“Lassoing the United States in One Vacation” back 
on page 9 gives us an idea—why not round up the 
outstanding articles in this October SunseT and 


brand them here in Adios. First, we throw our 
editorial lariat around the fine array of garden ma- 
terial including “What to Plant for Winter Bloom,” 
“Can Westerners Grow Peonies,” “Tips for Tender- 
feet,” etc., branding them with the sign P-W-G 
(Practical Western Gardening). Next our rope, this 
time an electric cord, swings out to coil around the 
home building suggestions discussed on pages 19, 20, 
21, 24, 25, 27, 28, 29 and 40—nine pages of interest- 
ing information which we brand P-W-B (Practical 
Western Building). Now we need a long reata to 
drag in the travel lore found in this October issue— 
inspirational travel tales which will wear the insignia 
I-W-T (Ideas for Western Travelers). Lastly, a sugar- 
coated rope will bring in dozens of housekeeping 
and cooking helps, each marked P-W-H (Practical 
Western Housekeeping). And so, aside from a few 
mavericks we have now roped and branded the 
editorial contents of this October number. You will 
find these same brands in every issue of SuNsET, the 
magazine of, for, and by westerners. 


While wrangling with the above paragraph our 
thoughts kept drifting back to two years ago this 
golden month of October when we stopped in Peach 
Springs, Arizona, to watch a round-up of cattle 
belonging to the Walapi Indians. Any preconceived 
idea of the old-time warrior certainly vanished when a 
squaw reluctantly confided in us that her papoose’s 
name was Betty Lou, and when a young buck, who 
according to time-worn tales of the Mighty Red Man 
should have been smoking a peace pipe, ordered 
“Chesterfields” at the Indian Trading Post. Peach 
Springs, Arizona! We wonder how many of you who 
read these words are fellow members of that great 
fraternity of cross-country motorists who smile 


reminiscently at mention of Peach Springs and Oat- 
man Hill! 


Your copy of the November Sunset will as usual 
cost you ten cents but it will be worth many, many 
dollars to you—particularly if you are one of those 
fortunate westerners who boasts a garden. When 
you receive this annual planting number some of you 
will say, “Why, this is a regular Western garden 


encyclopedia;” others will exclaim, “This makes me 
want to plant roses even if I have to put them into a 
window box;”’ still others will remark, “I must tell 
the boys at the office about all this good garden dope.” 
[SUNSET MAGAZINE 


Yes, there will be comment about the November 
issue of Sunset Magazine—don’t miss seeing it. 


We still have a good many payments to make on our 
Christmas Savings, but even so the holidays are not 
so far away. In fact, some families are already think- 
ing of it in terms of SuNSET as indicated by the follow- 
ing letter from A. L. L., of Lomita, California. She 
says, “I wonder if your 1930 Christmas number will 
be as full of interesting pictures and ideas as that of 
December, 1929, was? If it is, I should like to find 
out the cost of sending separate copies to Germany, 
Sweden and England. I have a number of friends in 
those countries, and the East, to whom I should like 
to send the magazine instead of sending Christmas 
cards. Why would not this be a good thing to ad- 
vertise in your October number— ‘Send Sunset for 
Christmas cards’?”” We agree with A. L. L. that this 
is a splendid idea and promise her, and you, that the 
Christmas Sunset will be even more interesting and 
attractive than was the special Christmas number 
of last year. 


The other afternoon in the library we came upon 
some interesting facts about magazines—women’s 
magazines to be exact. Here are our notes just as we 
jotted them down: “The first women’s magazine 
in this country to reach an age of five years or more 
was The Ladies’ Magazine founded in Boston in 1828 
by Mrs. Sarah Josepha Hale, the author of ‘Mary 
Had a Little Lamb.’ After nine annual volumes of 
this magazine had been published it was merged 
with the Godey’s Lady’s Book, with Mrs. Hale still 
the editor. This Mrs. Hale who, by the way, was a 
real power in the land, was largely responsible for our 
national celebration of Thanksgiving. Just before 
the Civil War this first home magazine reached an 
astonishing circulation (astonishing for those days) 
of 150,000. Today it is estimated that the total 
copies of all magazines distributed in this country 
monthly is 275,000,000 or an average of two copies 
to each person.” 


Regardless of the number of magazines which come 
to your home, however, we know you agree that 
Sunset is the one periodical which answers specifi- 
cally your questions about building and decorating 
your western home; planting and caring for your 
western garden; cooking your western foods; and 
planning your vacations and week end trips into our 
great western playgrounds. Have you told your 
friends and neighbors about Sunset, The Western 
Magazine of Homing and Roaming?—The Editors. 
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h No ROOF IS BETTER than its workmanship. The best roofing material in 
the world cannot prove satisfactory, cannot give long life if improperly laid. 
“The PABCO After you have satisfied yourself that Pabco Shingles are absolutely waterproof 
Home Builders Handbook” and rotproof, that they are fire retardant and will give you more complete pro- 
gives full details of the Pabco tection for a much longer period— 
Protected House—a protective Then, we ask that you investigate the Pabco method of laying. 
Soi ech ae cr eSy MPS Iaice fo Pabco Roofs are laid only by Pabco authorized agents, skilled roofers who have 
every home owner—to everyone ; , 7 
aR ee at their command the cooperation of our Shingle Department and our 46 years 
BrueE Sle dconi reese ipt oF of roofing experience. (We are the originators of asphalt prepared roofing.) 
coupon and 10 cents We provide explicit specifications for every type of roof, which, supplemented 
to cover postage and by the expertness of our authorized roofers, insure your getting a roof with qual- 
handling. ity workmanship in every detail—the finest roof you can secure. 


Pabco Shingles offer you distinctive styles and a variety of artistic color com- 
binations— many of them exclusive. The crushed mineral which gives such valu- 
able fire protection also supplies their absolutely fast colors. 

Pabco Shingles are laid right over the old roof with none of the mess and work 
of ripping off the old shingles. The cost averages only $12.00 to $14.00 monthly 
for one year, if you take advantage of the Pabco Budget Payment Plan. 


Phone our local office or write us for the free services of a factory representa- 
tive to assist you in choosing the best roof for your home. 


PABCO Shingles 


Mail this coupon for full information, FREE! 


THE PARAFFINE COMPANIES, INC COPYRIGHT 19 PA.06¢ 
Los Angeles, Oakland, San Francisco, 
Portland, Seattle, Kansas City 

| am interested in the following 
CJ Pabco Shingles 
L] Pabco Budget Payment Plan Addrest = 
Cl Please have factory represenrative coll wee ———_——_ ——$$—$—$—$$ $—___—. 
[J | enclose 10 cents for “The Pabco Home 


PABCO DROP THATCH SHINGLES— 
Many distinctive color combinations 
thatproduce charming tapestry effects. 


Name = concede hice aeaelamnaieenend Selle — 


PABCOLOX—Individual shingles 


locked and nailed to roof. Several , Baliden Hahdbook a a * 
7 i uilaers Man oo ty an El 
colorings and methods of laying. ity — 
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Old Dutch cleans with 

a smooth, easy sweep. 

It doesn’t scratch, It’s 
free from grit. 








Old Dutch Cleanser 


ASF 
Ceieingkeeps lovely things lovely 


and gives you the happy assurance of Healthful Cleanliness 


Safe cleaning ... that’s the important 
question in present-day homes where 
lustrous surfaces and colorful equip- 
ment are so much in vogue. If beauty 
is to live, things must be safely cleaned 
... that’s why millions of housewives 
use Old Dutch, the modern, perfect 
cleanser. 


With Old Dutch, safety is inherent... 
an elemental part of its make-up... as 
distinctive of this natural cleanser as 


Healthful Cleanliness. 
The very character of Old Dutch . 


soft, flaky, free from all destructive 
content...assures protection for fine, 
smooth surfaces, along with cleanli- 
ness that safeguards health. 


Protects surfaces... because it’s free 
from scratchy grit, acid and caustic. 
Safeguards health... because it cleans 
thoroughly; removes dangerous invis- 
ible impurities, with those you see. 


You can use Old Dutch with absolute 
safety for all household cleaning —for 
porcelain, enamel, tile, floors, win- 
dows, on-any surface where water 
may be used. The ease with which it 
cleans will please you; so will the 
amount of work a little Old Dutch 
does. Keep a package in the bath- 
room, as well asin the kitchen and 
laundry, Old Dutch is your assurance 
of Healthful Cleanliness and the con- 
tinued loveliness of lovely things. 


Old Dutch Cleanser is economical because it goes further and lasts longer 


CLEANS OUlCKIER* tam anything else you can use 


© 1930 The C. BP. Co, 
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elements rage I 


More homes are damaged by leaky roofs than by any other 
cause, even fire. That's why it is so important for your home. J 
to be protected by Pabco Shingles. 






You never have to worry for fear that a leak will damage 
your ceilings, walls, even your furnishings. You know your roof 
is storm safe. 


Rain, sleet, snow, cold, heat .. Pabco Shingles laugh at them 
alll! Made of heavy waterproof and rot proof material, they 
lie flat and tight, impervious to the attacks of the elements. 


Their storm-proof surface is still further protected and beauti- 
fied by a mineralized coating which makes them fire retar- @ 
dant. Pabco Shingles take the lowest insurance rate. 


And to their remarkable protective value is added decided ' 
architectural beauty...distinctive and exclusive styles and col- 
orings to harmonize with every type of home and surroundings. 


Pabco Shingles can be laid righfover your old roof, in a few 
hours. Their low cost may be budgeted to from $12.00 to 
$14.00 a month over a period of one year by the Pabco Bud- 
get Payment Plan. 


Only our authorized agents can supply you with Pabco  - 
Shingles. Phone our local office or write us for the free ser- 
vices and advice of a factory representative. 


“The Pabco Home Builders Handbook” explains many 
important building details and the Pabco Protected House 
idea... a protective service that is enabling thousands 
of owners to build better, safer houses. Mail the cou- 
pon with 10 cents to cover postage and handling. 


O Shingles 


Pabcotile...new and exclusive 
beautiful Spanish Tile, easily 
applied on old or new roofs. 


o et ede a 
- \ Pabco Drop Thatch Shingles... 


» \\ distinctive and rich tapestry 
\ effects in delightful colorings. 










COPYRIGHT,1930 PA-061 


| am interested in the following: 


[_] Pabco Shingles Name 
[_| Pabco Budget Payment Plan 

{_] Please have factory represen- 
tative and roof stylist call 

[_] | enclose 10 cts. for “The Pabco 
Homebuilders Handbook” City and State 


Address___ 
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GLASSWARE, EXQ 


UISITE AND GAY 





Fostoria Guass has invaded every corner of the mod- 
ern home. The living-room, the boudoir, the dining- 
room have been extravagant in their acceptance. In 
one corner we will find a few exotic flowers in an 
exquisite vase whose transparent brilliance lends 
them a strange new loveliness. On the table may be 
a decanter of distinguished design, a cigarette box, 


some ash trays of delicate Rose. 





OSTORIA C¢ 


are Amber, Green, Rose, Azure, Crystal, Ebony, and the lovely 
the most amazing things about this glass is, fragile-seeming as it is 
changes in temperature as well as china does, and so is absolu 
serving hot and cold foods. Send for ‘‘The New Little Book 


contains invaluable suggestions on table settings and decorative 


Of the clearest and most brilliant glass, Fostoria 
is a distinctive part of every decorative scheme. 

The Fostoria dinner service has given the American 
women an unusual opportunity to achieve new beauty 
in table settings. The color, the joyous sparkle, lend 
a glamour and a charm to dinner that would have 


delighted those artists in table decoration, the host- 
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The materials required 
for this work: 


1 each | and 2 inch brushes 

2 quarts Lustrelac Undercoating 
1 quart Lustrelac Enamel 

1 quart turpentine 

Sandpaper 


To create a charming dining room set for so little 
is surely a feat of ingenuity and economy worth 
boasting about... And anyone can do it! 


A few odd pieces of furniture, a little leisure and 
Lustrelac 4-hour Enamel is the recipe.Then begin 
to paint! You will soon discover that 








I spent just $6.3 
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rose. Isn’t it a delightfully modern picture? Try 
it and see for yourself. 

A colorful booklet showing just how easily it can 
be done with Lustrelac is yours for the asking. Just 
fill out the coupon below. 
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SUNS 


OTHING on earth is more beautr 

fully, wildly extravagant than a sun- 
set. Gold, silver, all the jewels of the rain 
bow are flung broadcast for the world to en- 
joy for a moment before they are lost forever 
in the ocean of night. 

Sunsets are just one phase of Nature’s ex- 
travagant habits. She thinks nothing of 
planting a million seeds in order that one, 
perhaps, a germinate, grow and mature. 
She iches deep in our mountains 
where they may or may not be found. She 
rchids in deepest jungles, she car- 


buries 


hides rare o 


pets desert plains with fragile blossoms. 
Always she is wasteful. 

And yet we poor humans are taught that 
it is sinful to be extravagant! As a result, 


too often we count the cost of our generosity 
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Sunset in Death Valley is especially extravagant 


ET GOLD 


and decide to be prudently thrifty when a 
bit of whole-hearted extravagance would do 
worlds for ourselves and our fellow beings. 

It is not extravagance for the sake of show 
that is to be encouraged. Rather it is the 
joyful, generous offering of whatever gifts 
are within our power—the giving of hos- 
pitality, service, sacrifice, love, or material 
gifts ungrudgingly, and without thought of 
reward. Even the “giving up” or “giving 
n” to the trivial demands of others comes 
under the head of this joyful, extravagant 
spending of oneself. Generous giving begets 
real gratitude—and gratitude goes hand in 
hand with joy-in-life, with faith, with hope. 

For a new thrill in life in this season set 
apart for thanksgiving, try Nature’s way. 
Be extravagant! Give gratitude!Give yourself! 
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Say it with “SUNSET Gift 


Subscriptions,” a Western ex- 
pression that means happi- 

TIMES ness all year long. Christmas 
NEXT cigars may go up in smoke, 
Christmas perfume may lose 


YEA RQ its fragrance, but month after 


month throughout the year, 





WESTERN 
FRIENDS 


SUNSET comes back with From the Rockies to the Pa- 






Each and every month for a 
whole year SUNSET will go new freshness and vitality in cific, no gift will be more 


welcome than a SUNSET 


subscription. Whether their 






out to your friends to re- its pages full of good ideas 






mindthemofyouandrenew and modern suggestions for 





E a wil Chri hobbies are flowers, home 
the good will of ristmas Western people. Give your making, travel, or just en- 


ee pe) 2 eubecrip- Western friends a true West- _joying life as Western people 
tion is much more than a do—SUNSET will do much 


to add color and interest to 










ern Christmas gift—one that 





gift. It is a means of insur- 





they will enjoy all year long— 





ing happiness to your friends their activities, with its 


throughout the year, and a one that really expresses your monthly supply of good 


Christmas wish. ideas. 






constant remembrance. 







The annoyances of crowded Christmas 
shopping that dull the pleasure of Christ- 
mas giving may be avoided through the 
simplicity of SUNSET’S special GIFT 
offer. Mail in a Two Dollar bill, check 
three names off your shopping list and 
enjoy the comfort of your home, far from 
the mad rush of crowded stores. For $4.00 
















you may remember SIX friends—$6.00 


nine and so on. If you wish, your own An order blank will be found 


A gift card bearing a beauti- 
ful etching, a Christmas 


wish, and your name will 






subscription may be one of them. in another part of the mag- 





ldd ee azine. Write in the names 
Address your order to 


announce your gift to each 
friend—to arrive on or be- 
fore Christmas day—or you 
may obtain cards to present 
to them yourself. 
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and addresses of those whom 
you wish to receive the sub- 
scriptions, and mail it with 
remittance to SUNSET 


Magazine, now. 


In Santa Barbara 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY KARL OBERT 


IKE a stage with backdrop of ascending 

hills and footlights of flowers stands 
this fine piece of garden architecture on the 
estate of George Owen Knapp, Santa Barbara 
—a stage upon which graceful eucalyptus 
dance in the moonlight to the strains. of the 
night wind and the song of the fountain. 
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Why a Million 


Westerners Plant Gardens 


HY do we garden? Why do 

more than a million western- 
ers, men and women, don old togs and 
get down in the dirt and dig and get 
all smeared up with soil? What is 
there about a garden that captures 
and makes us willing slaves to a plot 
of ground and a lot of green things? 

When the garden germ gets into the 
blood it drives out all else. A hoe 
takes the place of a golf club; a 
trowel displaces a tennis racket; a 
handful of seed envelopes makes a 
“deck” that drives away all thoughts 
of bridge. We dance around after a 
lawn mower instead of over the 
smooth floor of the ballroom. 

Why? Are we “nutty” as some 
people declare? I think not. It seems 
to me that we have become wise. We 
have found something priceless— 
something that mere money cannot 
buy. 

A garden, to me, is a haven, a re- 
treat, a place where 
shattered nerves are 
healed and a tired brain 
finds rest. Into my gar- 
den the clamor of cities 
never comes. The roar of 
traffic is far away. “The 
trip hammer of personal 
contacts,” as our presi- 
dent calls it, disturbs me 
not. Here is peace, quiet, 
tranquillity. My case is 
oh ag of millions of 
others. I am the average 
man who finds what he 
has been seeking. ah 

In my garden I am ~ 
conqueror. I have * 
wrested from the wilds a 
plot of arable ground and 
turned a desert spot into ¥& 
an oasis. To hold that “% 
which I have won keeps). 3 
me alert. Wild things 
creep back. Eternal vigi- 
lance is the price of a 
garden. There is a re- 
action to the primitive, 
awakening age-old 








by 
Richard L. Prather 
One of the Million 


instincts—guarding walls, repelling 
invasion. 

All men are but boys grown up. 
Boys love to build, to create things. 
Little girls grown up to womanhood 
love to mother things. So, a man likes 
to create a garden—a woman likes to 
care for it. In a garden the joys of 
childhood return. The man finds 
them in the making of stone walls, 
terraces, rock gardens, walks, and 
steps. The woman rejoices in nurtur- 
ing tiny plants, tending flowers, car- 
ing for the things that need her. 

A woman brings to a garden an in- 
herent love of beauty, a refining touch 














INTER locks the 

garden gate in most 
parts of the country, but 
here on the Pacific Coast 
fall rains usher in our big 
planting season. The next 
few months are planting 
months so arm yourself 
with shovel and spade, 
new shrubbery, roses, 
bulbs, seeds and plant 
food and go forth. This 
special garden number of 
Sunset is your guide, 
pointing the way not only 
to better gardens but to 
gardens that will blossom 
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the whole year through. , ‘ 


and influence. Her color sense is all 
important. A man’s tastes may be 
too robust, too rugged for a really 
beautiful garden. He may run 
strongly to sturdy, vigorous growths 
that need toning down with flowers. 
It requires a woman’s patience and 
gentleness to get the best out of 
flowers. She will know instinctively 
the colors that blend, or contrast, 
harmoniously. A man may get some 
weird effects and loud clashes with his 
flowers unless he is quite unusual in 
his color sense, or has the help of an 
understanding woman. 

A woman I know places a flower in 
a certain spot “just because,” and 
always it is just right. Her mysteri- 
ous, uncanny intuition never fails. 

Why does a woman love gardening 
so much? Because she has always 
gardened. Inacity apartment she has 
had her flower garden in a pot. Even 
in the tiny flat there is a geranium or a 
rubber plant. In the city 
park she has reveled in 
the hot houses. When 
she eventually possesses 
a garden, then, her natu- 
ral bent finds full ex- 
pression. 

One of the greatest 
pleasures in a woman's 
garden is cut flowers 
with which she decorates 
her home. What a joy it 
is to see her “picking and 
choosing” with shears 
and basket. When she 
arranges her pets in vases 
and places them in their 
best environment about 
the house, well, that is 
real art. 

Man loves flowers in 
the abstract. He likes to 
water and cultivate and 
help with them. Flowers 
are a woman’s kin. 

One of the prettiest 
sights to me is a woman 
hovering over the fish 
pool, feeding her pets, 
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Mrs. E. J. Cadwallader of 
Turlock, California, shows 
other Sunset readers this 
photograph of her cactus 


talking to them as if they under- 
stood—and do they not? They 
answer her call and congregate at 
whatever side of the pool she may 
stand. They swim between her 
fingers when she places her hands 
in the water. They actually 
know her and love her. That is 
another of the thousand and one 
joys of gardening. 

In a garden magic is done, 
miracles are wrought, mysteries 
disclosed. We may be poor, 
blundering assistants, but we do 
aid kindly Nature. Here is a 
dried, withered seed, apparently 
dead, inert, tiny, only a pin point of 
substance. Placed in fertile soil, 
watered and tended, it bursts its 
shell, becomes a sprout, then a shoot, 
then a sturdy plant with scores of 
blossoms, and finally reproduces itself 
a hundred thousand times. Magic? 
Miracles? :The garden teems with 
them. A dry stick of wood—perhaps a 
fuchsia slip—springs into life like 
Aaron’s rod. A sprig of ivy geranium 
set into a crevice quickly spreads over 
a barren place and covers ugliness 
with beauty. A flower or shrub 
withers and droops. Water it and its 
head lifts, its arms wave, and its stem 
bows its gratefulness. 

In a garden battles are fought and 
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won. “Like a wolf on the fold,” the 
aphis swarm into the garden. Over 


night they- invade. The hibiscus is 
covered with them. To arms! Man 
the guns! . The spray apparatus— 
heavy artillery—fires volley after vol- 
ley until the last of the enemy gives 
up the ghost and victory perches on 
our banners. 

Another invader, an insidious sap- 
per who tunnels his way many inches 
below the surface, to destroy life- 
giving roots: the gopher betrays his 
presence by heaving up mounds of 
fresh earth. Then. we return to 
pioneer times and become trappers. 
What a thrill when we finally van- 
quish that underground foe. To 
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Speaking of rock garden ideas 
for westerners, there are many 
to be found in the unique 
rockery which is pictured at left 


we 


outwit that cunning marauder is a 
victory well won. tm 

As a child you loved to make mud 
pies. You dabbled in the water and 
reveled in the making of dams, canals, 
pools. That childish joy returns when 
you irrigate shrubs and trees. Basins 
at the base of the plants, canals from 
basin to-basin. You lead the water 
down inclines.and watch it trickle and 
sparkle and shine in the pools. No 
matter the mud on knees, elbows and 
shoes. You are playing a game and 
the rewards are sure. Watch the bril- 
liant green come back to pale leaves 
and withering shoots. Plants and 
shrubs thank you with new buds, 
blossoms and fruits. It is a greater re- 
turn than gold. 

In a garden we become surgeons, 
menders of broken limbs and crippled 
arms. We amputate with pruning 
shears or knife. We splint and ban- 


dage and make crooked things to 
grow straight. We diagnose and medi- 
cate for plant ailments, nurse back to 
health the failing and make strong the » 
weaklings. Is it not wonderful to be a 
gardener? 1» Jha 

Is there profit in aigarden? Not in 
dollars and cents. But there is a profit 
far in excess of any money trans- 
action. It is renewed health, revived 
spirits, and a new outlook on life. 
True there are cantaloupes, figs, 
oranges, lemons, expensive avocados, 
and so on, that may be grown in even 
a very small garden. But all these 
sent to market would not pay the 
water bills. The profit is in the eating 
of fruit from your own vine. “Will 
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One of Ontario’s lovely gardens 
is pictured at right. Mrs. Geor- 
gia Wilson deserves much credit 
for this attractive wall planting 


you have a fig from our own tree?” 
Pardonable pride. 

A golf fan drives up and pauses 
long enough to say: “Come on, 
you poor old sap, let’s go over to the 
club and sock the pill over the new 
course. Have you seen the new greens 
and fairways? Great! What do you 
want to putter around here for? 
Come on and get some exercise.” 
Exercise! It is to laugh. Why, man 
alive, I have been around my garden 
course ten times this morning and 
played a thousand holes. I have had 
five thousand strokes and walked 
miles. The pill I have socked is a 
multitude of clods. New fairways? 
Have you seen mine? Say, that fair- 
way—lawn—is the most interesting, 
most puzzling, most bedeviling thing 
on earth. It has in it something of 
everything that ever grew in Cali- 
fornia. Variety is truly the spice of 
life in a lawn here. There is enough 
Bermuda grass to bed down an ele- 
phant. There are devil grass, weeds, 
strange, new, fantastic growths. 
There is work to be done here on my 
course. Many the divot. Many the 
replacement. Is there fun in garden- 
ing? Yes, if your lawn measures 
not more than 12x12. 


HEN, too, there is a serious side to 

gardening. Science enters every- 
where. One of my friends gets a great 
kick out of transplanting wild things 
to his garden. His greatest triumph 1s 
when he induces a greasewood to 
settle down and grow in his back 
yard. His cactus bed is marvelous. 
Wild flowers have been tamed and 
made to establish themselves there. 
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The person who loves to delve 
into learned works and ponder- 
ous themes gets a great “‘kick”’ 
out of the study of horticulture. 
One man who broke under the 
oppression of ledgers and 
journals, credits, debits, and 
balance sheets, quit figures and 
took to flowers. Today he is 
foremost in professional garden- 
ing. Scientific floriculture is his 
very life, and what a happy 
life it is! 

Another friend has a tree with 
six different grafts that will some 
day produce fruits of six kinds 
on that one tree. Maybe you 
have seen fruit and roses on the 
same trunk? What a marvel of 
Nature! There is something that 
makes of gardening a thrilling, 
fascinating, enthralling game. 

Rock gardening is now a fad, 
and a mighty good one. If you 
want a new interest just get into 


Japanese artistry as seen on the Henry E. Huntington estate 
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Below is a glimpse of Mrs. 
W.R. Armstrong’s back door 
in Eugene, Oregon 


garden 




























this rock gardening up to your 
neck and see how cares and wor- 
ries will go chase themselves. 


You doubters and_ skeptics. 
If you want to forego the finest 
thing in life, beware! Stay out of 
the garden. The germ will creep 
into your veins and you will be 
inoculated for life. You will be- 
come a hopeless “bug’’ and your 
life will be so crowded with happt- 
ness and wonders that you will 
stand amazed atit all. Personally 
I am thankful in the ownership 
of a malady that has given me a 
taste of a hopeful new existence. 
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ROLAND E. COATE, ARCHITECT 


H ERE isa city home for the West 


designed by a western archi- 
tect, built of western materials ex- 
clusively, and furnished by your con- 
sulting decorator with furniture de- 
signed and manufactured in the West. 
It was one of a number of inexpensive 
houses shown recently in a small 
homes exhibition and won many 
favorable comments. 

As you will see it is a very simple 
design and follows no recognized tra- 
dition. The materials used were face 
brick painted white, shingle roof, and 
woodwork painted green. 

The plan shows a living-room, dining- 
room, two bedrooms, kitchen, break- 
fast room, bathroom, and back porch. 

The panelled front door, painted 
white, leads directly into the living- 
room which is 20 feet long by 13 feet 
6 inches wide. The walls 
are covered with sanitas 
painted a warm ivory 
color, and the woodwork 
is a trifle darker as is also 
the wood mantel. 

The hardwood oak floors 
are stained a medium 
brown thus giving the 
effect of stability. The rug 
is made up from hooked 
carpet so that a margin of 
about 12 inches is left all 
around. The design is a 
checker board effect in 
which green and copper 
are the predominating 
colors. A large comfort- 


Green and copper, which 
predominate in the 
hooked carpet, are echoed 
principally in the sofa 
covering of green linen 
with small design in 
cream, and the plain 
rust colored tapestry of 
the easy chair opposite 
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For several months Mr. 
Wileman has been writing 
about the various articles 
which go into a home. Here 
1s a small house furnished 
completely—it looks as if 
you could step into it with 
your own little suit case 
and just carry on! 


We Furnish An 
All-Western Home 


by Edgar Harrison Wileman 


able sofa covered in green linen with 
a small design in cream stands at the 
left side of the fireplace. An easy chair 
on the opposite side is covered in a 
plain rust colored tapestry. Two or 
three small tables make this fireplace 
grouping useful as well as attractive. 
One is an end table by the arm of the 
sofa to hold lamp and books; another 
is a low oval shaped coffee table; and 
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the third, standing by the chair, is 
trefoil (three-leafed clover) shape, 
with a handy lower shelf. There are 
four other seating pieces in the room 
—a small love seat to the left of the 
entrance door; a large easy chair to 
the right of this door; and two chairs 
on the other side of the room for use 
with the writing desk and radio. 
Long celanese voile glass curtains 
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Designed by a western 
architect, built of western 
materials, and furnished 
by this western maga- 
zine’s consulting deco- 
rator with furniture de- 
signed and manufactured 
in the West, this is truly 
an all-western home. 




















hang at the windows with rust colored 
figured linen side draperies. These 
latter are lined with ecru sateen and 
hang from old brass rings and rods. 
The various electric light fixtures and 
lamps are of this same metal and are 
fitted with parchment shades. Antique 
brass andirons and a fire set to match 
stand on reddish colored tiles in a 
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MASTER 
BEDROOM 


& 
eed 





brick fireplace of dignified design. 

A touch reminiscent of Colonial 
days is given by the round convex 
mirror with an old gold frame which 
hangs over the mantel shelf. This 
mirror is flanked by two colorful 
Chinese porcelain birds and a pair of 
dark wisteria colored glass jars. 
Quaint bookends, colorful pottery and 
vases of flowers give the room a 
“lived-in” appearance. 

The dining-room, size 11 feet by 
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} Fit theseveral photographs 
of living-room and bed- 
rooms to this floor plan, 
and you will find your in- 
terest in this delightfully 
informative article actual- 
ly doubled and redoubled 
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PHOTOGRAPHS, COURTESY OF BARKER BROS., LOS ANGELES 


In the master bedroom, 
shown above, the full drap- 
eries are of unbleached 
muslin dyed to match the 
light red sprig design in 
the ivory wallpaper. The 
curtain edges are fringed 


12 feet, is decorated in the same 
manner as the living-room; this treat- 
ment gives an air of spaciousness as 
the same rug, W wall coloring and drap- 
eries make it actually a continuance 
of the living-room scheme. 


]_ ARSE folding doors separate the 

two rooms if desired, and thus do 
away with any necessity for portiere 
curtains. 

The dining-room furniture is made 
of hardwood, stained a 
chestnut brown and has a 
rubbed wax finish. The 
gate legged table is round 
and can be made smaller by 
dropping the leaves. A long 
buffet has ample accommo- 
dation in its drawers and 
cupboards while an open 
shelf Welsh dresser gives 
splendid opportunity to 
display decorative china 
and fine glass. The wooden 
seated chairs are fitted with 
small cushions of colored 
monkscloth which are strap- 
ped on with little bands of 


the same fabric. In both 


Since the dining-room 
connects so closely with 
the living-room, the same 
wall covering, draperies, 
and rug pattern are re- 
peated in that room. Its 
furniture is of hardwood, 
stained, and well waxed 
and thoroughly rubbed 


,URLINGAME 
PUBLIC 
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living-room and dining-room pic- 
tures are used where wall spaces 
call for decoration. These are in- 
expensive reproductions of fine pic- 
tures which harmonize with the 
general feeling of the rooms. 

The master bedroom at the rear 
of the house 1s 13 feet 6 inches by 11 
feet 6 inches with an additional bay 
6 feet 6 inches by 3 feet 6 inches. 
The walls are papered with an 
ivory ground wallpaper which hasa 
small sprig design in light red. The 
woodwork is ivory and the furni- 
ture of gumwood is stained an old 
English brown. The draperies are ot 
unbleached muslin dyed to match the 
color in the wallpaper. They are 
French headed, lined with sateen, and 
the material is raveled to make a two 
inch fringe. These are hung on a 
painted wooden pole with wood rings 
hidden in the plaits of the French 
heading. Plain marquisette glass cur- 
tains are hung from small brass rods 
attached to each window. 

On the floor.there is a heavy linen 
fibre rug in a9 x 12 size with a mixture 
of colors, light red being the dominant 
note. 


THE plan will show how two single 
beds just fit along the major wall 
space and allow a night table between. 
The dresser is placed between two 
windows in order to get the best light 
and a small powder table—which may 
also serve as a writing table—is placed 
in the bay. There is also a small bench 
and a decorated parchment shaded 
lamp. A narrow bookcase completes 
this group and makes a very agreeable 
corner. A comfortable easy chair 
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A Text Book on Decorating 


Epcar Harrison WILEMAN’S 
comprehensive articles on interior 
decorating, which have been ap- 
pearing regularly in this magazine 
for more than a year, constitute a 
real text book on the subject of 
furnishing the small western home. 
Watch for his new series which 
will begin soon.—Tue Eprrors. 


covered in allover design tapestry, in 
which green predominates, stands in 
front of one window and near it is a tre- 
foil table which is used as anend table 
or as a very useful stand for the break- 
fast tray. On the beds candlewick 
spreads with a natural color back- 
ground repeat the color note of the 
room in the light red tufts mixed 
with white. . 

The other bedroom is papered with 
a yellow polka dot paper which gives 
a very cheerful effect to this north 
room. The floor is left bare except for 
two oval braided rugs on either side 
of the double bed. These rugs stress 
the yellow color of the room and in- 
troduce some orange and a little green. 
The cream voile glass curtains are 
very full and hang to the apron; the 
side curtains are of butterscotch 
colored voile with a deep scallop of 
semi-glazed chintz stitched back to 
back running down the inside edges 
and along the bottom. Tie backs in 
the form of scalloped cuffs are made of 
the same chintz. Yellow roller shades 
are affixed to each window so that pri- 
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vacy or shade may besecured at will. 
The woodwork in this room is 
painted a deep ivory and the plaster 
ceiling is the same color. The bed- 
room suite is a charmingly simple 
maple group of bed, night stand, 
dresser, dressing table, chair and 
bench in a dark amber color. In 
addition to these pieces there is a 
cretonne covered easy chair with 
an ottoman en suite which can be 
placed in front of the chair in order 
to make a restful chaise-longue. 
A small candle stand serves as an 
end table with these pieces. 
The double bed is covered with a 
natural color candlewick bedspread 
which has yellow and white tufts; 
over this, at the foot, is thrown a 
quilted comforter with patchwork 
designs printed on the cotton material. 
Quaint botany prints decorate the 
walls and repeat the colors found in 
the semi-glazed chintz of the draperies. 


OLOR is also found in the modern 
kitchen with an eastern exposure. 
The sanitas-covered walls are painted 
a light green; doors, cupboards and 
general woodwork are oyster white 
trimmed with orange. A tile pattern 
green linoleum covers the floor and 
continues into the breakfast nook and 
the back porch. Ivory tiles with a green 
trim are used at the sink over which 
are hung small ‘‘sta-dry” curtains. 
This is a waterproof, colorfast fabric 
with an allover design in a yellow-red. 
They are hung from little painted iron 
rods and are pinked all around the 
edges. Plain ecru roller shades subdue 
early morning sunlight if desired. The 
gas range and electric refrigerator are 
enameled in the predomi- 
nating colors of green and 
ivory while cooking uten- 
sils repeat these hues. 

The breakfast nook is deco- 
rated with the same colors 
as the kitchen. A linen rug 
is placed over the linoleum, 
the curtains are of cream 
marquisette, with a valance 
of glazed chintz. The 
table and chairs are of the 
same wood as the major part 
of the house furnishings. 


In the guest room, cream 
voile glass curtains hang 
very full; over these are 
draped side curtains of 
butterscotch-colored voile, 
with a deep scalloped band 
of semi - glazed chintz 
stitched back to back run- 
ning down the inside edges 
and across the bottom. 
Maple furniture is effec- 
tive against the yellow 
polka dot wallpaper, and 
the yellow, orange, and 
green braided rugs further 
brighten the north room 
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‘To Visit Death Valley 


OMEHOW, an intricate highway 

map appears out of place when 
you travel the open country near 
Death Valley. It seems more appro- 
priate to follow your nose, and the 
road which skirts Owens Lake, to 
wind later through rubble-strewn, 
cactus-studded country until Darwin 
is reached. There, instead of Two- 
Gun Bill telling you where to go, a 
mild-mannered, white-haired garage 
attendant will give you the necessary 
travel information. 

As if sensing that he has failed you 
in not providing atmosphere by being 
a picturesque character, he tries to 
make amends by giving directions 
that sound like a verbal pirate’s map. 
And there is a hidden treasure, you 
learn—a waterfall in desert country! 
Its secret location is 
known to but few. 
To find it, you “pass 
the copper shaft, turn 
right, go down the 
hill, and after you leave the zinc mine, 
look for the rude board sign on the 


left, ‘DARWIN FALLS—¥ mile.’ ” 
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Urges 
Colette Wagner Burns 


No mention is made of the beauty 
of the sheer hills ahead, of the per- 
pendicular walls of the Argus Moun- 
tains rising on both sides of the road, 
nor of the fine view from an elevated 
point on the highway, so you receive 











The road-runner, strange, 
swift bird of the desert 
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a delightful surprise when you see all 
this, feeling that it is Christmas morn- 
ing, and Santa Claus has left a full 
stocking. 

As is peculiar to this land of sub- 
terranean rivers, you do not see a tell- 
tale stream trickling across the road 
but make its shy acquaintance after 
you travel a distance on the gravel 
wash. The car can go no farther when 
a barrier of boulders rises before it, 
and so the stream is followed on foot 
for a short distance. Then, in this 
burnt, parched country, one is startled 
to see a waterfall some forty to fifty 
feet in height, spraying and glisten 
ing in the sun. 

“Someone has been exaggerating,” 
the thought occurs. “He said a one 
hundred foot falls.”” However, taking 
the hint of a stairway built parallel 
to the watery column, another level 
is reached, and scampering over more 
smooth, gray-blue boulders, lured on 
by the sound of a tumbling stream, 
you come to a recess in the stone. 
There, in a three-sided vault of rock, 
showing silvery in its shadowed nook, 
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is the falls, dropping down a 
hundred feet in most precipitous 
fashion. It is almost unbeliev- 
able! 

The water has worn smooth 
grooves in this chamber, moss 
clings to the walls, and coolness 
fills the sunless spot. Natural 
ledges along the sides permit a 
view of the spectacle from var- 
ious angles, but you are soon 
prompted to climb higher to see 
the falls from above. Gaining 
the top, however, you find you 
are looking way down onto the 
ledge over which the water 
drops; but your disappointment 
is not so marked as are the 
effects of the exertion, and the 
thought of bacon and beans is 
at this point, strangely, most 
alluring. 

Leaving the falls, you -are 





A weird wind singing in 
the wires is the only 
sound heard in the de- 
serted city of Rhyolite 


soon in Panamint Valley, trav- 
eling on a highway that is as 
wide as the Valley itself, for 
here almost all traces of the 
road are washed away each 
time the water drains down 
from the hills after a heavy 
rain. Practically allowing the 
car to follow its own fancy 
along this stretch, you ride 
through patches of sand, over 
slippery morasses, across sun- 
baked expanses of clay, dodg- 
ing mesquite bushes, or more 
formidable obstacles, jagged 
stones. Perhaps a whirlwind 
of sand will try to play tag 
with you, or a spike of cholla 


At lower falls the water is 
adventurous and clambers 
down the boulders while 
cautious man takes to the 
monotony of a stairway 
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will attempt to puncture your tires. 

Reaching the mouth of Wildrose 
Canyon you travel through a narrow 
gap in the hills, feeling much like a 
burro clambering to the heights. On 
both sides of the roadway are scat~- 
tered fragments of rock, burned black 
by the sun and shining as though 
coated with shellac. You go through 
a green aisle where greasewood and 
mesquite press close to clutch at you 
with long, thin branches, while a 
thicket of feathery arrowweed signals 
that a thread of water is keeping you 
company. This winding way is inter- 
esting going, especially if you, an 
inhabitant of chain store land, should 
chance to meet the blue- eyed miner 
who must journey forty miles for his 
provisions; if you hear him tell the 
story of his one companion, the cat 
that he rescued from a mine dump 
when it was a kitten, and fed with a 
teaspoon until it was old enough to 
manage for itself. 


iG the afternoon hours are spent 
driving along the mesa, down 
towards the Black Buttes and Emi- 


grant Wash, your first glimpse of the 


great sink of Death Valley is obtained 
at an excellent time—just before 
sunset. From a V in the Panamint 
Mountains it looks like the wide palm 
of a wrinkled hand; a hand whose 
veins and lines are suggested by the 
streaks of borax; whose fingers tightly 
curl and close over the imagination 
—as you will discover later. 

And why shouldn’t one’s fancy be 


At sundown, Bungalow City 

near the base of the Panamints 

appears to be a very small string 

of white beads in the jewel box 
that is Death Valley 
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From the prospector’s i ; 

E idea soon changes. It is : 
old trail the sand der- ; ae eo 
vishes can be seen twirl- land of — extremes where the 
ing in their dizzy dance ¢bony of mountains furnishes 














captured by this land that has been 
the stage for a drama in which pre- 
historic man, Indian, Spaniard, Forty- 
niner, miner, have acted? By a land 
that is a document on which Nature 
has recorded an elaborate geological 
history? With the earth itself for a 
page; with water, wind and volcanoes 
for pencils, the story has been written. 
Earthquakes have torn the sheet, but 
the color-illumined manuscript re- 
mains for the curious to ponder over. 

To escape the almost unbearable 
temperature of that locality—a tem- 
perature that starts at 130 degrees 
and travels upward on the little black 
ladder of the thermometer— you 
visit Death Valley from November 
until April when the desert is in bloom. 
During those months the days are 
pleasantly warm, and the nights de- 


lightfully cool. At these times you: 


are not so likely to notice the lack of 
water in this land of drouth where 
even the atmosphere is almost totally 
bereft of moisture. 


HOUGH man is infinitesimal in 

that great, arid sweep, the 1m- 
print of his thumb is visible in the 
Valley, for now there are gasoline 
stations and hotels to accommodate 
the tourists. Bungalow City, pro- 
viding for the winter visitors comforts 
that emphasize the pitiful plight of 
the Forty-niners, looks like a dwelling 
place of dwarfs. But using that green- 
roofed place as a base, you may drive 
to Lost Wagon to see the old emigrant 
cart whose history is unknown; up 


A truly rare waterhole dammed 

by the dunes. Animals scenting 

the pool come for miles to 

quench their thirst, leaving 
their tell-tale tracks 
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farther north, to Death Valley 
Scotty’s, whose colorful 
exploits are well-known; or 
to Skidoo in the Panamint 
mountains, a mining town 
that flourished twenty-five 
years ago. You may choose 
to concentrate on the plant 
life of the desert itself for, 
contrary to the common no- 
tion, it is not a desolate ex- 
panse of sand, but a place 
fairly teeming with plant life 
—trees, cacti, shrubs, and 
flowers. 

Your first impression of 
Death Valley may be of a 
sweeping sameness but that 


Even the ground goes in 
for variety. Here is a 
checkerboard of caked, 
baked mud beside a patch 
of wind-rippled sand 


a background for the dazzling 
white of salt beds. Even the 
ground goes in for variety. In 
one spot is sand, a few feet away 
is a checker board of caked, 
baked mud, and then a strip of 
borax-covered soil; this last, 
with its lacy patterns and tiny 
minarets, suggesting frost. 

Months, years, after you have 
visited it, you will find yourself 
going back and back again, in 
imagination, to that weird, awe- 
inspiring, beautiful country. And 
as time goes on you will wonder 
if the “thumb print” of man’s 
civilization will end in being 
“thumbs down” on the myster- 
ious, challenging spirit that is 
so mucha part of Death Valley. 
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F. L. Jack Wolfenden could fill sev- 
eral platters with this day’s work 


F you, Madam Housewife, hear an 

unexpected ring at your door-bell 
and the postman or express company 
messenger whom you find at the door 
delivers you thereupon one or more 
limp-looking feathered creatures whose 
broad bills and webbed feet proclaim 
them gifts from some duck-shooting 
friend, be not alarmed, for this is the 
season when such things are wont 
to happen. 

Yes, out on the marshes the guns 
are banging away and the mallard, 
sprig, and teal are dropping to the 
water. Some sportsmen are so intent 
on getting the legal limit that they 
shoot more birds than they can use, 
so they call on their friends to utilize 
their quarry. While I personally have 
always found that indiscriminate dis- 
tribution of fish or game makes more 
enemies than friends—one woman 
was quite indignant once that I sent 
her ducks without first plucking and 
dressing them—there are nevertheless 
ducks to be disposed of, and so it can 
be assumed that a certain proportion 
of Sunset’s readers will receive un- 
expected gifts of this sort. Also, 
another and perhaps larger propor- 
tion will be called upon to cook ducks 
which are the trophies of Friend Hus- 
band’s personal skill. In any event, 
be not alarmed. There is nothing 
mysterious about preparing ducks for 
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Full Directions for Taking Care of 
Wild Ducks and Geese on Their Way 


the table; they are no harder to pre- 
pare and cook than poultry of the do- 
mestic order. They do, however, offer 
somewhat larger opportunities for 
culinary skill if so be that one is dis- 
posed to accord it. 

The proper culinary preparation of 
ducks begins the instant they are 
killed. In one case you might say it 
begins the instant they are hit, for it 
is important to kill quickly any birds 
to whom the pellets from your shot- 
gun have proved less mortal. This is 
not only humane but checks the 
chance of the meat becoming fevered. 

Once killed, ducks should be hung 
in a cool place about the blind until 
the hunter is ready to come in from 
his day’s shooting. On the way home 
the birds should be hung outside the 
car where the air can get at them. It 
is best to bleed the birds immediately 
after they are killed. If this is done, 
it will be much easier to pluck them. 

There is also another small task the 
performance of which will greatly im- 
prove the quality of the meat. This is 
the removal of the two oil-glands near 
the tail. These glands are the service- 
stations whence Mr. Duck obtains oil 
for lubricating and waterproofing his 
feathers. The longer they are left on 
the bird, the more the oil will a 
meate from them through the flesh 
and consequently the more oily taste 
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Krom Marsh 
to Plattef 


by 


Tod Powell 


the meat will have. In all events, they 
must be removed before the bird is 
cooked. 

Neither ducks nor any other game 
birds should ever be packed in grass, 
leaves, straw or anything else that 
will cut off ventilation from them and 
cause the meat to “sweat.” Should 
your ducks reach you in frozen condi- 
tion, do not thaw them until you are 
ready to cook them. 

No duck should ever be cooked 
until six or seven hours after killing. 
On the other hand, do not go to the 
other extreme and “‘hang”’ your duck 
until the meat smells to high heaven 
before you think of roasting him. 
Cook your ducks while they’re still 
eatable. 

Pluck your birds dry. Hang them 
up by the leg and pick downward 
toward the head, not overlooking 
quills and pinfeathers. Then singe 
quickly. (Turn the gas flame high, 
or use a burning paper to burn off the 
hairs quickly.) Cut off the head close 
to the body and sever the legs at the 
first joint. Draw as you would any 
sort of poultry. Don’t forget to am- 
putate those rear oil-tanks. 


vo. are now ready to roast your 
duck. Just plain roast duck, 
without any fixings or trimmings, is a 
wonderful dish. There are, however, 
quite a lot of things you can do to 
ducks with improvement to the ar- 
tistic ensemble, so tospeak, and added 
satisfaction to your own palate. Con- 
sider the plain roast process first. 
Ducks should always be cooked un- 
derdone; never overdone. Roast a 
large duck about twenty minutes; a 
smaller one fifteen minutes. or a 
trifle more. I say. this advisedly, 
knowing that in some restaurants and 
better-class hotels the rule is twenty- 
five minutes.’ Keep your duck rare; 
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‘he’s a healthy bird and there is no 
reason for cooking him extra well, as 
is the case with certain domestic 
meats. 

Never put the duck in water. Wipe 
inside and out with a clean, damp 
cloth. If desired, ducks can be stuffed 
with the same dressing you would use 
in stuffing turkeys, if onion, chopped 
fine, is added. If you do not stuff your 
ducks, put a quartered apple, a couple 
of quartered onions, and a branch of 
celery inside and sew up the opening. 
Cooked inside the birds, but not to be 
served, these will give a very fine 
flavor. Rub the breast of each bird 
with bacon fat and put enough grease 
in the pan to prevent the meat from 
sticking. Roast in a very hot oven 
(475 degrees). 

So much for the plain roast duck. 
Ducks are better with sauce. Here’s 
one. Mix 1% tablespoonfuls of melted 
butter, 1 teaspoonful each of Worces- 
tershire sauce, catsup and currant 
jelly, a pinch of salt, one dash of 
lemon juice, and cayenne to suit. This 
makes enough sauce for two large 
ducks. 

If sauce is used, prepare it sepa- 
rately from the ducks, then every five 
minutes, while the birds are roasting, 
remove them from the oven, stick a 
fork in the neck of each bird in turn 
and hold the carcass so that the meat 

| juices which have collected inside will 

| drain into the sauce. This sauce may 
be served in a separate dish and 
poured over the slices of duck as 
carved or it may be poured over the 


Wild ducks and geese work hard for 
a living, and so are not over-fat. 
They have dark meat, of a tempt- 
ing, slightly gamy savor. The 
snapshot of Canada geese, at right, 
was made in Klamath Co., Oregon 


ducks when they are placed on the 
serving platter. 

If you feel inclined to do still more 
with your duck, brush the inside of 
each bird, before cooking, with the 
following mixture: 2  teaspoonfuls 
each of sage, summer savory, thyme, 
sweet marjoram. Mix these well and 
keep in a bottle or small jar. Use 
about 34 teaspoonful of the mixture 
in each bird. Added to this for still 
further improvement, forma “‘trough”’ 
from a large stalk of celery. Place 
this in the opening of each bird’s car- 
cass and pour in through it, 2 table- 
spoonfuls of cooking sherry. 


ILD rice is fine to serve with 

ducksroasted or stewed, butnever 
try to cook rice in a slowly-simmering 
stew. It will only collect on the bot- 
tom of the pot and burn instead of 
cooking, thereby spoiling the flavor 
of the stew. To cook wild rice, have a 
large pot two-thirds full of water 
boiling vigorously. Put in a cupful— 
no more—of well-washed wild rice, 
and let it boil rapidly for 25 minutes. 
The motion of the water in boiling will 
keep the rice from sticking to the bot- 
tom of the pot and will keep the grains 
from sticking together. Drain the rice 
in a colander, turn it into a baking 
dish, season with salt and pepper, 
place a generous piece of butter on 
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the top, and bake for a short time. 

Stewed celery is also good with 
ducks. Dice the celery and boil it, 
using very little water, until tender. 
Add butter and salt and serve. 

Currant jelly, of course, is the 
stand-by with ducks as it is with 
mutton and venison. You can always 
serve it with duck, either roasted or 
boiled, and you can use it nicely as a 
garnish along with the tops of the 
celery cut up to make stuffing. 

And of course there is the question 
of left-overs. This does not arise very 
often, but sometime, surely, you will 
have more duck than can be eaten ata 
meal. Here is the proper method to 
re-prepare it. * 

Pick out every little bit of meat left 
on the carcasses and on the bones and 
place in a frying pan. To what gravy 
or sauce is left, add butter and a little 
water. Season with salt, a little pep- 
per and a sprinkling of cayenne. If 
you think the quantity is insufficient, 
add diced fresh celery. Let all this 
boil together until thoroughly heated, 
or until the celery is tender. Have a 
platter of hot buttered toast ready 
(be sure the platter is hot). Place a 
spoonful of the mixture on each piece 
of toast and serve. 

If you want to be ritzy with some 
neighbor who hasn’t had any ducks 
sent in, try this one. With a sharp 
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knife, remove the breast from the 
uncooked duck. Lay the meat on a 
cutting board and cut it in slices, 
lengthwise, each slice the width and 
thickness of a lead pencil. In your 
chafing dish mix melted butter and 
duck-stock. If you have no duck- 
stock, increase the amount of butter 
and add to it cooking port or cooking 
sherry which will make up an ade 
quate amount of liquid. When the 
mixture boils, add the pieces of duck. 
While this is boiling, make a sauce of 
mustard, some of the butter in which 
you are cooking the meat, and a little 
salt and cayenne pepper. Dip the 
slices of duck in this and serve with 
cakes of fried hominy. Oh, Man! And 
that will be enough to use up all 
the ducks you will have this season. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY ROGER STURTEVANT 


N this charming suburban type home, the resi- 

dence of Mr. and Mrs. Jay Gittlesohn, on a re- 
stricted city lot, the principal aims have been sun- 
shine and gardens. The problem presented was that 
of a family with two small children, a third scheduled 
to move in later, and a nurse. The city of San Fran- 
cisco, as all may know, is blessed for periods of the 
year with trade winds and ocean fogs. It seemed at 
the outset that with three children and the climate to 
deal with, the obvious thing to do was to take ad- 
vantage of every angle of sunshine, exclude as much 
wind as possible, and surround the house in a nesting 
of flowers, shrubs and trees. 

The lot measured 60 by 112 feet, as the plan indi- 
cates. To concentrate the house would have brought 
into the picture unpleasantly the high, straight walls 
of neighbors’ houses. By separating the house into 
two parts by means of a court, the adjoining houses 
were masked and there was thus created a tiny shel- 
tered courtyard, paved with moss-bordered flags. At 
one side of the courtyard a well-head was located to 
lend charm, and a silver birch was planted so as to 
throw a pattern upon the whitewashed wall in seem- 
ing carelessness. A balcony above was hung with 
colored pots and plants. 

The English style or type was considered most ap- 
propriate to the site and tastes involved. The archi- 
tect, however, was permitted wide latitude in secur- 
ing a livable and charming home. 

A beautiful view toward the Golden Gate dictated 
that the corners of the living-room be glass and that 
itsbe where it is. This glass alongside the huge chim- 
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Plan of the ‘‘Sunshine’”’ house 
and garden is shown above 
and left. Planting scheme 
by Miss Gertrud Aronstein 


From the model, pictured be- 
low, the owner was able to see 
just how the house would 
look when finally completed 





MODEL BY JULIAN MESSICK 
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In the Sun 


A suburban house on a small city lot 
with sunshine in every room—that 
was the problem which confronted 
William I. Garren, the architect, in 
designing this house for Mr. and 
Mrs. Fay Gittlesohn of San Fran- 
cisco. The photographs and plan 
show how interestingly such a house 
problem can be worked out 


ney lends a modern note to the picture. These glass 
areas permit a group within the room to sit at the fire- 

lace and, at the same time, look out to the water and 
hills beyond. 

It is but one step on every side from room to garden, 
and wide doors swing out to bring the breath of uncut 
flowers into the house. The unpleasant fogs of the Bay 
are changed to dew in this city garden. 


eB house, H-shaped in plan, connects across the 
hall, sheltering the rear garden from the winds. Here 
a terraced rock garden is viewed while dining, or working 
in the kitchen. The garden was planned by the architect 
and the planting scheme is the work of Miss Gertrud 
Aronstein, a gardener of unusual ability, working with 
the owner and architect. 

To create such a house there was, to be sure, perfect 
and complete understanding and cooperation between 


the client and architect. The landscape gardener and the 
interior decorator worked with these two to complete the 


picture. 

Mark, Allen and Billy, aged 1, 3 and 5, respectively, 
take their house very seriously, especially their own little 
English play house at the rear, where railroads, bridges, 


airplanes and dolls compete for patronage. Here the 


children romp, secluded, and bathed in the sun all day. 
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The living-room is draped with hand- 
loomed woolen fabrics in deep green-blue, 
with Venetian blinds for shade and privacy 


An examination of the garden plan will disclose the 
compass points, demonstrating how the sun travels com- 
pletely around the house all day, bathing the second-floor 
bedrooms in constant sunshine. The nursery has a shel- 
tered deck where the baby is treated to the ultra-violet 
rays of the sun. To accomplish this result the model, 
illustrated herewith, was made by Miss Julian Messick, 
sculptress of architectural models. Mr. Garren placed the 
model in his office in the same rela- 
tion to the sun that it would have 
on the property, and the entire 
plan was adjusted in the soft clay 
to the changing lights and shadows 
of the sun throughout the day and 
year. 

The house is white-washed stuc- 
co, trimmed with pine which has 
been hand-hewn and stained with 
acid in old driftwood tones. The 
roof is of slate, laid in old English, 
random thatch fashion. Inside, the 
plaster walls are softly troweled 
and finished with wax to the tone 
and glaze of parchment. The rooms 
are trimmed in cedar, acid stained 
and waxed. The floors are of oak 
planks. The old English furniture 
was designed by A. T. Hunt, a 
master craftsman of San Francisco. 


Throughout the house one is 
conscious of fine woodwork, 
beautiful paneling and perfect 


floors. The door and windows 
in the hall are noteworthy 
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‘foe Bohl of West Seattle 
has built a little backyard 
garden that folks go blocks 
to see. It might make too 
long a walk for some of 
you, though, so here ts the 
story of the garden as told 


by “foe Bohl himself 


HEN I purchased and moved 

into my new home here in 
West Seattle overlooking Puget 
Sound early in November three 
years ago, I possessed little with 
which to start my garden other than 
a few bulbs, some ideas and lots of 
ambition. Little did I think that 
within three years I would be 
awarded the City Wide Garden Club 
Trophy for the most artistic ama- 
teur garden on a lot 50 feet or less 
in width. 

Having selected a place on a slope 
in order to get a view, considerable 
filling was necessary in order to 
make the lot conform to the other 
property in the same block. The 
soil used for this purpose by the 
builder was very sandy and came 
from excavations for the founda- 
tions of other buildings. The 
lot itself is small, only 37%4x 
110 feet, and this is nar- 
rowed somewhat by a 
community driveused 
by my neighbor and 
myself to approach 
our garages in the 
reat. 

After planting my 
bulbs (tulips and 
narcissus) and my 
rose bushes, I started 
preparing most of 
the ground for lawn. 
This area of very 
porous sandy soil I 
spaded to a depth of 
a foot or more, re- 
moving the rocks 
and rubbish left by 
the builder, and shaped it to the contour I wished to es- 
tablish. Once this was accomplished I applied a bale of 
granulated peat moss to each 1000 square feet, mixing it 
with the top soil. Because the winter season in this sec- 
tion is not the best time to plant a lawn, I postponed 
that job until the following April. Several times over 
the week-ends, however, when the weather permitted, | 
worked the surface layer of soil thoroughly with a garden 
rake, using a sort of chopping or hoeing motion. This 
operation killed the weeds, seemed to improve the soil 
and provided good outdoor exercise which gave me a 
good excuse to do it frequently. E 

Next I began working in the back yard which was later 
to become our outdoor living room. One real problem 
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This Is 
And Here's 


here was determining what to do with what 
seemed to be a terribly big hole which was 
about all my back yard consisted of after the 
builder got through with the house. The 
general contour of the district sloped away 
so abruptly as to leave the back yard lower than the 
level of the basement floor. This was fine from the stand- 
point of view but awkward from the gardening angle. [I 
found that hauling more dirt would be both slow and ex-/ 
pensive so I decided to utilize at least part of the hole for 
a water garden. | 
From catalogues I learned as much as I could about) 
building pools and in talking with a local material dealer, 
I discovered that I could order my concrete mixed and 
delivered wet, ready to use on short notice. After plan- | 
ning and replanning my pool in many shapes and sizes, | 
[ finally decided on a figure eight larger at one end than 
at the other (18 feet long and 10 feet wide at the widest | 
point), with sloping sides and round bottom which made | 
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My Garden! 
Flow [ Made [t 


the use of forms for holding the concrete unnecessary. 
I tamped the dirt sides as hard as I could, placed a drain 
pipe in position, and ordered the concrete which was 
dumped from the delivery truck into a big box as near 
the proposed pool as we could get with the truck. The 
load (one cubic yard) had to be placed in position within 
two hours, otherwise it would set. I found that while it 
was hard work, I could handle a yard in that time. Be- 
cause I was afraid of the soil under my pool settling, | 
made the concrete walls of the pool about six inches thick 
so they would not crack. The mixture used was one part 
cement, 3 parts sand and 5 parts gravel. Two cubic 
yards of concrete were required. This was tamped pretty 
well as it was placed in position and later finished off 
smooth with a thin coat of cement-sand mixture | to 2. 
I finished off the top of the walls with rocks of various 
shapes, sizes, and colors and as soon as the cement had 
set, the pool was filled with water. The total cost for 
materials was $28.30, the work I did entirely by myself. 
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On this page you see the 
author and gardener, to- 
gether with his house and 
the stunning garden which 


c 


he built at low cost on alot 
372XIT0 feet. T he pictures 
tell a part of the story, the 
description tells the rest 


As soon as this job was done I or- 
dered water lilies and other pool and 
pool-side plants. While I awaited 
their arrival I drained and refilled 
the pool several times to carry away 
the lime from the cement which ] 
understood would be harmful to 
fish. 

When the water lilies finally ar- 
rived I shoveled about a foot of 
good soil into the pool and planted 
them (6 kinds) as directed and filled 
it again with water. Gold fish were 
added, of course, and just to give 
you an idea of how quickly things 
developed in my water garden, let 
me tell you that we had our first lily 
in bloom, 32 days after planting. By 
the end of the first year we had sev- 

eral hundred gold fish from the 
original dozen we planted 
in the spring. 

To go back to the 
planting of my lawn 
which was done the 

first week of April— 

earlier in this ar- 
ticle I mentioned 
how I had repeat- 
edly cultivated the 
ground intended for 
lawn during the 
winter months. A 
fine seed bed was 
established in this 
manner and the day 
before I planted 
the seed I applied 
5-10-5 fertilizer at 





the rate of 100 
pounds to each 
1000 square feet 
and worked the 


ground for the last time. Next I rolled it well and with a 
short length of 1x6 board used as a straight edge, I es- 
tablished a perfectly smooth surface. 

Because of the light sandy nature of my soil I decided 
to plant Chewing’s New Zealand Fescue which is well 
adapted for culture on such soils. The seed of this grass 
is rather coarse so it was necessary to use about twice 
the number of pounds ordinarily used of mixtures. I 
used a pound for each 100 square feet, taking pains to 
seed it evenly, raked it lightly to cover the seed and then 
rolled it again to establish firm contact between the seed 
and soil so that it would grow quickly. 

I was fortunate in having rainy weather two weeks 
following seeding and at the end of the third week found 
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it necessary to purchase a lawn 
mower and get busy. It soon be- 
came apparent that to keep my 
lawn dark green in color and of a 
healthy growth it would have to be 
fertilized frequently. No doubt the 
porous sandy nature of the soil was 
partly responsible for this. I fer- 
tilized it five times the first year, 
picked out all the weeds and grasses 
other than the fescue and secured a 
truly wonderful lawn. 

I am thoroughly convinced that 


You Can Have 
A Lawn Like Bohl s 
(THERE'S no magic about the 


beautiful lawn described in 

this article. Peat moss, clean 

seed, water and plenty of good 

plant food did the work-~at least 

most of it. Try these suggestions, 

adapting them to your locality, 
and see what happens! 


All this time whenever I contem-— 


plated my efforts I realized the need 
for a background that would frame 
the garden I had started, so I de- 
termined to build a fence around it, 
break the monotony as much as 
possible by avoiding straight lines 
and then arrange my plantings in a 
border around the entire area. This 
was not so much for a wall of pri- 
vacy as an effort to finish the job 
and lend an air of completeness to it, 
creating a suggestion of hospitality. 


the liberal use of fertilizer on all 
lawns would greatly thicken the 
stand of grass and would to a great degree eliminate the 
weeds. In my own case, I know this to be true for both 
last year and this, the third year from seeding, I took less 
than a hatful of weeds from my entire lawn. 

Now that my lawn was nicely started and my pool 
doing well I got busy putting the finishing touches to my 
garden. First I built brick and concrete steps from my 
drive down to the back yard level and having mixed up 
too much material, I spread what was left to a depth of 
about 2% inches in one end of my concrete box, and 
when it was almost hard merked it off in various shapes 
and sizes and the next day broke the slab into a fine lot 
of stepping stones. These I laid out on the lawn where 
I wanted them placed, traced their outline on the grass, 
took off the sod with a knife, dug the holes to the proper 
depth, dropped in the stones, and I had a 
nifty stepping stone walk to my pool. 

Next I started to build a con- 
crete bench to place beside 
the pool. I took some 
two by fours and 
made a frame 16x54 
inches inside, nailed 
some boards on the 
bottom and used it 
as a form for mould- 
ing the seat slab. 
To the ordinary ce- 
ment-sand mixture 
I added a pound of 
English Oxide Pig- 
ment purchased at 
a paint store for 15 
cents to color the 
slab red. The legs 
to support the slab 
were built up of 
small rocks and ce- 
ment mortar. 

Soon I decided to 
have a bird bath 
and built a pedestal 
for it directly on the rim of the pool 
as I had built the supports for my 
bench, using rocks held in place with 
cement mortar. The top of the bird bath was moulded 
inside the cover of a garbage can, which was filled with 
a rich sand-cement mixture and just before it became 
too firm the center was scooped out to the necessary 
depth and smoothed over nicely with a small trowel. 

By this time, which was toward fall of our first year, 
our garden efforts had attracted the attention of many 
gardening friends who wished to share the nice things 
in their own garden with me. Soon IJ had fine iris, del- 
phiniums, columbine and many other things given by 
these friends, until I scarcely could find room for all of 
them but somehow I managed, and the result is gratifying. 
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A close-up of the pool taken in 
midsummer a year ago. Additional 
plantings have since been made 


In addition to the fence itself, my 
plans called for an arched gateway 
for the entrance, another arch to lead into the neighbor- 
ing garden, a summer house or pergola, and a trellis 
arrangement to support a pair of bird. houses and a climb- 
ing rose. 

It was decided to do the work of building all of these 
things in the basement during the winter months when 
I would have plenty of time to do it. Everything was 
cut out, painted and assembled in sections and when 
completed was moved into position in the garden. The 
color selected was a light cream and the material mostly 
common lumber, 1x1 and 1x2 with 2x3 for posts. Com- 
mon lumber can be purchased at any lumber yard for 
about one-fourth the*cost of finished lumber and when 
painted looks and is just as good in the garden. The 
entire cost of material, lumber, galvanized nails, and 

paint for the whole works cost less than 

$25.00 and the increase to the value 

of the property is easily many 

times that figure, to say 

nothing of how it im- 
proves the garden. 
Each step in the 
development of my 

garden has been a 

real joy and the 

task as a whole has 
given me wholesome 
recreation, a com- 
plete peace of mind 
and a chance to get 
away from the rush 
of modern living 
and business. If 
anything in the 
world could add to 
the joy of garden- 
ing as I have ex- 
perienced it, it is to 
learn that through 
the interest of my 
gardening friends 
my garden was 
entered in a city-wide competition for 
the most artistic small amateur garden 
in the city and has won the trophy. 

My next venture, that is my next year’s activity, will 
be the development of a miniature rock garden around 
the corner and end of my garage and I know now that 
I’m going to have just bushels of fun. After that I don’t 
know what I’ll do, possibly put in a little more shrub- 
bery and vines; possibly go in for more roses. Anyway, 
I’m sure of one thing—now that I’ve started I’ll always 
find something to do in my garden, something to keep 
me busy, interested and happy. 

And may I add a word for those who have never gone 
in for gardening. Try it once—just once—and I’m willing 
to guarantee that you’ll never be without a garden again. 
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A Garden Tenderfoot 
Interviews an Old-Timer 


OW did I get interested in gar- 
dening in the first place? Well, 

that’s a long yarn. But, then, I’ve 
got plenty of time, if you have. I’m 
waiting for Gaetano to arrive with 
some bulbs—you know, fall planting. 
Gaetano is the boy who gives me a 
hand once ina while. A good gardener, 
but you’ve got to watch him. His 
idea of a slick garden is something 
that looks like a cross between a piece 
of fancy Danish pastry and a Mexican 
fiesta. Likes to splash color around 
with a sort of lavish hand. I’m a bit 
more conservative, myself. You see, 
I got my garden training from a 
neighbor of mine named John Mac- 
Gregor. MacGregor had a real flare 
for gardening—for getting two blades 
of grass where only one grew before. 
A fellow with a name like that would. 
I was pretty much of a tenderfoot 
in those days, just out from the East. 
I knew nothing about gardening con- 
ditions out here—nothing about gar- 
dening conditions anywhere, for that 
matter. But anyway, in the course 
of time, I found myself owner of a 
house with a neat expanse of sand in 
front of it. Now I’ve got nothing 
against sand, you understand. It’s 
all right in its place. Only this par- 
ticular sand couldn’t quite decide 
about the place. My property was up 
on top of a hill where it got the full 
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Illustrated by Philip Little 


force of the trade winds (so-called, 
because I’d trade ’em to anyone for a 
cancelled two-cent stamp, or what 
have you), and the sand exhibited 
migratory tendencies. Sometimes it 
would pile up in front of the door, 
producing a beautiful snow-bound 
effect, and I’d have to tunnel through 
it in order to get the morning paper. 
At other times, it would disappear 
entirely, leaving a hole where the 
yard used to be. 

Of course, there’s a sort of in- 
triguing quality about a front yard 
like that. It gives a kind of zest to 
existence to go to bed on a windy 
night, wondering if your front yard 
is going to be there in the morning. 
Takes the monotony and humdrum 
out of life, so to speak. But on the 
other hand, it’s a trifle embarrassing 
to be forever chasing around the 
neighborhood, looking for your front 
yard, or having to apologize to guests, 
“Yes, our front yard left us last night 
—just when we were getting it broken 
in, too. But that’s the way it goes. I 
remember my grandmother had a 
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front yard that was with her for 
twenty years; but nowadays—well, 
one just can’t get dependable front 
ards any more.” 

Well, something had to be done to 
keep the front yard at home nights— 
the Lord knew what kind of yards it 
was running around with—and the 
wife suggested a garden. 

“Why a garden?” I asked. 

is ae 

Because the roots keep the soil in 
place,” she explained. “Pe noticed 
Mr. MacGregor’s garden next door, 
and his yard never blows away.” 

“That's a good idea,” I agreed 
sweetly, “As a matter of fact, ever 
since I first saw MacGregor’s place, 
I’ve had a yen for a garden myself.” 

“Oh, why didn’t you tell me? Have 
you planted it yet?” 

“Planted what?” 

“The yen. I was just thinking we 
might have a whole hedge of yens.”’ 

“Listen,” I told her, “‘you must be 
thinking of yams—a yam hedge.” 

“Well, whatever it is,” she said, 
“‘let’s get our garden going.”’ 

Now, of course, I wasn’t so unso- 
phisticated that I thought gardens 
were brought by the stork. I knew 
you had to start with seeds; so the 


‘next day I dropped into a seed store. 


“I'd like to get a few seeds for a 
garden,’ I said to the clerk. 
“Oh, yes. What have you in mind? 


” 
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“Well, I might start with some 
trees,” I told him. 

“Tt’s a little late for trees,” he 
said. 

“Better late than never,” I an- 
swered. “Besides, what’s time to 
a tree?” 

“T mean to say,” he went on to 
explain, “that you should have 
planted trees last winter.” 

“How about some—some tulip 
seeds?” I asked, naming one of 
the few plants I knew. 

“I’m afraid you’re a little late 
for tulips, too,” he said. “You 
should have planted tulip bulbs last 
fall. October and November are 
really the best planting months, on 
account of the rains. You see, you—” 

“Just a second, young man,” I 
broke in, fixing him witha stony stare, 
“IT may be a tenderfoot at gardening; 
but don’t try to kid me into believing 
that you plant things in the fall and 
winter when every school kid knows 
that spring is planting time, and 
always has been. I’ve a good mind to 
report you to your boss.” And with 
that, I stalked out in high dudgeon— 
or, at any rate, a dudgeon just high 
enough to clear the top of the door. 


A! the second seed store, I didn’t 
bother to argue with clerks. You 
see, I figured they were just hired to 
make gardening complicated, like the 
fellows who make out railroad time 
tables, or get up income tax return 
blanks. So I picked out about a dozen 
envelopes of different kinds of seeds, 
paid for .’em, and was on my way. 
What kind of seeds they were didn’t 
interest me very much. The big idea 
was to get the garden going. On 
Saturday afternoon, the wife and I 
planted them. That year my garden 
consisted of one sickly-looking sweet 
pea vine, trailing over the ground in 
the center of the yard; four nastur- 
tiums and two stocks, vainly endeav- 
oring to fill a corner in the court; a 
border of onions along the front walk; 
a scattered, scraggly, miscellaneous 
assortment of shrubs (planted later) 
of various heights and color of foliage; 
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The tenderfoot re- 
cords what the old- 
timer has told him 
—and it’s all advice 
worth passing along 


and a number 
of unidentified 
plants, which, 
after careful 
tendingallsum- 
mer, turned out 
to be weeds. Al- 
together it was 
a pretty dis= 
couraging sort 
of layout. 


It was at this 
point that i 
sought the coun- 
sel of (Mac-= 
Gregor. 

“Mac; I said, 
“I'd like to get 
some advice on 
my garden.” 

Mac pulled at 
his pipe and gazed appraisingly across 
the fence at the feeble results of my 
horticultural efforts. 

“Ye call that a gar-r-rden?”’ he 
asked. 

“Well, it’s—it’s a kind of one,” I 
said. “‘What’s the best thing to do 
with it?” 

Again the appraising glance. “Pull 
ieuper 

“Pull 1t ap?”’ 

“Pull it up.” é 

I suppose I presented an abject, 
pitiful figure, standing there with a 
worried look and a smear of garden 
loam on my face. Anyway, his fea- 
tures softened. 

“Man,” he said, “you've overlooked 
the very first thing a gar-r-rden should 
have, and that is a sense of order 
about it. That’s what a gar-r-rden 1s 
—an orderly arrangement of growing 
things. I’m not meanin’ you have to 
make a’ formal arrangement. But 
you ought to plant with some sort of 
plan in your-r mind, not just go scat- 
terin’ things ar-r-round. 

“The best way to begin is with trees 
and shrubs. Trees are a great com- 
fort. They grow up with a man, like 
old friends; and a man should be a wee 
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bit careful what kind o’ trees he 
plants, and where he plants them. 
Havin’ t’ cut doon a badly-placed 
tree is like havin’ t’ part with some- 
body y’ve known for a long, long time. 
O’ course, now, decidin’ where t’ set 
out a tree depends a bit on the shape 
of your yard, and your own taste. But 
as a general rule, trees should sort o’ 
act as a frame to the house itself—and 
not grow too close to it, on account o’ 
cuttin’ out sunshine. 

““Shrubs—now shrubs are useful in 
breakin’ up the har-r-sh lines between 
the house and the grounds. They 
should be balanced on each side o’ the 
doorway—maybe a high shrub next to 
the doorway, and a lower-growing one 
next to that. Under your windows, 
y ll want low-growing varieties so as 
not to shut out the sunshine; and at 
the corners of the house use tall ones, 
and make the planting bed a wee bit 
wider. Vines, in a way, are like shrubs 
—that is, for addin’ beauty by break- 
in’ up har-r-rsh lines. Plant them at 
the corners of the house, and along 
the chimney wall.” 

“How about 
flowers?”’ I asked. 
“Roses, for ex- 
ample?” 

With the men- 
tion of roses, Mac 
opened up like a 
fat man’s pores in 
a steam room, 


Roses, it seems, were a hobby of his. 
For the next ten minutes I was duck- 
ing such terms as Wichuraianas, Per- 
netianas, and Cherokees, and trying 
to store away such plain, garden var- 
iety information as a plain variety of 
gardener could make use of. I gath- 
ered that roses were easy to grow al- 
most anywhere, by following a few 
simple rules. The soil should be fairly 
heavy, thoroughly cultivated to a 
depth of 18 inches, and well fertilized. 
The plants themselves should be 
placed where they will receive plenty 
of sunshine. December to March 
is planting time. They require very 
little care—occasional cultivation, and 
only a small amount of irrigating. 
The latter point, Mac assured me, 1s 
half the trick of growing roses. Once 
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a week is enough to water 
roses, allowing the hose to 
run a slow stream at the 
roots of the plant until the 
sub-soil has been thor- 
oughly moistened. Avoid 
wetting the leaves, as it 
induces mildew. 

Bush roses need to be 
pruned twice a year—in 
January, when the general 
practice is to cut back all 
the longer branches to 
within two or three buds 
of the previous year’s 
growth, and again late in the summer 
to remove dead wood. Tea roses re- 
quire much less trimming, and climb- 
ers merely enough to eliminate dead 
shoots. By bearing these points in 
mind, I give you my word that any 
amateur gardener can have a success- 
ful rose garden. I say this with the 
utmost confidence—not because of my 
own knowledge of roses, but because 
even in those first, untutored, and 
trying years of gardening, I was able 
to grow some right slick-looking roses. 
And if I were able to grow them then 
in that sandpile, anyone can grow 
them. 

In a damp, foggy climate you 
might have some trouble with mildew, 
which is easily controlled by dusting 
the leaves with sulphur, or by spray- 
ing with a lime-and-sulphur solution. 
There are a number of the latter on 
the market. In any climate, you 
might have an occasional encounter 
with aphis. And right here, it might 
not be a bad idea to make a few re- 
marks about what an aphid is. Don’t 
be misled by the name. It sounds 
very pretty and romantic. In fact, 
when Mac first mentioned aphid to 
me, I thought it was some kind of 
plant, something like an iris, maybe, 
with pretty purple flowers. Well, it 





isn’t. To speak right out frankly 
and openly, an aphid is a cootie—a 
plant cootie—and a treacherous, 
low-principled cootie at that. I can 
have a little respect for some pests— 
for snails, and caterpillars, and even 
gophers, but not for a sneaking, 
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underhanded aphid that does its das- 
tardly work by means of deception. 

My experience with aphis began 
one day when I noticed what I 
thought was a luxuriant growth of 
tiny, new, green leaves on a branch of 
a hawthorn tree. As time went on, 
however, these tiny leaves didn’t dis- 
play any tendency to grow. On the 
contrary, the full-fledged leaves on 
the branch began to wither and curl 
up, and the branch itself commenced 
to turn black. It was then I made a 
careful inspection, and discovered 
that the tiny, green leaves were bugs. 
No, [ll call them by their proper 
name—not bugs, but /ice, aphis. And 
there were millions of them; for by 
that time the whole tree was infested. 

Now I remembered Mac’s saying 
something about tobacco being the 
thing for aphis, although just why a 
bunch of aphis would leave off killing 
a tree and take up smoking was be- 
yond me, unless, of course, they had 
read the cigarette ads and were trying 
to reduce. But that didn’t seem very 
probable. These aphis had pretty low 
foreheads, and I’ll venture to say 
there wasn’t one of them that ever 
read an ad or took any other steps to 
improve himself. Their idea of a good 
time was to go around killing people’s 
trees. 

Well, the more I thought of the to- 
bacco idea the more useless it seemed, 
until the wife came forward with the 
brilliant suggestion that what Mac no 
doubt meant was chewing tobacco. 

“T’ve heard about chewing insects,” 
she said, “‘and I’ll bet these are just 
that kind. And when they start chew- 
ing the tobacco, they'll get sick and 
leave.” 
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You'll have to admit 
that the wife’s explana- 
tion sounded reasonable 
enough; so I bought sev- 
eral plugs of chewing to- 
bacco,cut them up in small 
chunks and tied them to 
the branches of the tree. 
But apparently, the aphis 
didn’t care for that par- 
ticular brand or had signed 
a no-tobacco pledge or 
something, because they 
kept right on working on 
the tree. By this time, 
three or four more branches had 
turned black,so I swallowed my pride 
and went to Mac. What I discovered 
after Mac got through chuckling over 
the affair was that the wife hadn’t 
been so far wrong, after all—only the 
tobacco should have been soaked in 
water and the solution sprayed on the 
tree. Nicotine spray is handier, how- 
ever, and you can buy it at the seed 
store. 

But getting back to fool-proof 
flowers for amateur gardeners—and 
especially amateur gardeners who 
want blooms during the winter and 
early spring months without taking 
too much time off from golf—here’s 
another one of Mac’s tips that Ill 
pass along. In October, plant 
tulips and daffodils. There’s a couple 
of plants that ought to warm the 
cockles of an amateur gardener’s 
heart; and I might add to them—to 
the plants, not the cockles—irises. 
For although the nursery catalogs 
usually give September as the plant- 
ing time for iris, in mild climates they 
may be planted almost any time. 
These three plants will thrive in the 
face of the most flagrant neglect, and 
in any kind of soil that is light and 
well-drained. They require no spe- 
cial attention, very little fertilizing, 
and the winter rains take care of irri- 
gation. Besides all this, they’re re- 
markably free from pests—even go- 
phers eschew daffodil bulbs, and when 
a gopher won’t (Continued on page 62 
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LUMBING has been termed 

architectural hygiene and so it 1s; 
hygiene in that it provides health in 
our living; architectural hygiene be- 
cause it combines beauty and utility. 
Beauty, we all know, is a part of the 
hygiene of living, and American sani- 
tary plumbing keeps pace with art in 
western homes. 

Of the larger problem of personal 
hygiene, or how to live in western 
homes, we will treat in a later article. 
Now we meet the problem of plumb- 
ing for the home. To state a problem 
is the quickest step toward its under- 
standing. Modern plumbing is con- 
cerned primarily with the supply of 
water and the elimination of surplus 
moisture, water and soluble wastes, 
through pipes, with the agency of 
liquid and gravity or pressure. Any 
liquid would do, but water is neces- 
sary to drinking and cooking, cheap, 
abundant and satisfactory. Some 
people have been known to take milk 
or champagne baths. The former has 
no food value taken in that manner; 
the latter may stain the bath tub! 

Ancient plumbing was essentially 
a system for public use and only a 
chosen few enjoyed plumbing as we 
know it, within the house. It was an 
honorable and general custom of the 
Romans daily, or on Saturdays, to in- 
habit the great Thermae or baths and 
gymnasiums. Drinking and bathing, 
as practiced then, were a public affair. 
Now bathing and drinking, are, of ne- 
cessity, a private affair, enjoyed only 
within the home. This change was 
hastened by the development of 
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The new bathroom is 
decorative. At left is 
shown the“Washington” 
bath, courtesy of the 
Washington Irgn Works 














































































































medical science and the 
campaign to reduce the 
spread of infectious dis- 
eases. The 20th Century pro- 
claimed that public health de- 
manded that wastes and all wash- 
ings be removed, rather than 
moved from one to another. We 
thus first developed the idea of 
private plumbing, and later sani- 
tary plumbing as we knowit now. 

We know in the matter of 
health that water not drained 
away from homes and basements 
causes dampness and foul air, 
with an attendant lowering of 
body resistance. Closed-in 
plumbing and open pipes and 
sewers Cause a similar fouling of 
the air we breathe, encouraging 
the growth of bacteria, and 
lowering the vitality. Plumbing, 
to be sanitary, must then be 
designed with open fixtures, 
openly arrived at, connected to 
piping that is watertight, and 
sealed with water traps that are 
vented to the outside; the whole 
impervious to water and attack 
by the water or wastes passing 
through. 


William I. 


New: a special lava- 





lew 


In Plumbin 


Garren 


Sink fixture at extreme 
left is from Standard 
Sanitary Mfg. Co.; bath 
fixtures below, from 
Crane Plumbing Co. 







tory dedicated to the 
brushing of teeth. 
Courtesy of CraneCo. 


Make your home damp-proof, 
water-proof, and germ-proof, 
admit generous, regulated 
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The shower is more fun than-ever when 
it is enclosed behind a stout glass door. 
Photograph, courtesy of the Alloys Co. 
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quantities of air, light and sunshine, 
maintain it at a fairly constant tem- 
perature, and you have gone a long 
way toward health and hygiene. 

Water piping always under pres- 
sure is of galvanized steel or iron, 
copper or brass, and is installed with 
threaded joints. Lead under certain 
conditions generates poisons and is 
not used for water supply pipes. In 
cold climates water pipes must be 
carefully located or insulated against 
freezing and pitched so the pipes can 
be drained. Excessive pressure may 
be reduced with installation of a 
pressure-reducing valve. This will 
also keep the fixture valves in ad- 
justment. 

Noise in water pipes is caused by 
air, loose pipes, connections, or 
washers. Vertical air chambers above 
the end of the supply line at the fix- 
tures will eliminate air hammering 
noise. Hose lines taken off the water 
supply outside the house will remove 
noise from within. The insulating of 
waste pipes and soil lines within par- 
titions also reduces transmission of 
sound. 


He water in large installations ot 
four or more baths is best in- 
stalled on a circulating or loop system. 
In small homes direct lines are satis- 
factory. Separate small branch lines 
to baths and kitchen will reduce the 
waste of both water and fuel in draw- 
ing off the cold water between the 
heater and the tap. Wherever possi- 
ble, install double or combination 
faucets to mix and temper the water. 
This is a distinct saving and conveni- 
ence. 

Drainage is important. If your 
home or basement is in the path of 
water seepage, install an open drain 
tile line to carry the water away. It is 
cheaper than damp-proofing walls and 
bailing out basements. Allow about 
one square inch of rain leader pipe for 
every 140 square feet of superficial 
area of your house, and avoid flooded 
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gutters and sleepless 
nights. Screens at 
the leader heads keep 
autumn leaves and 
other debris from 
stopping the flow of 
rainwater in its 
rightful path. For 
rain leaders and gut- 
ters use well painted, 
galvanized iron or 
copper, or lead- 
plated iron. Do not 
combine copper and 
galvanized iron or 
zinc. An electrolytic 
action will eventu- 
ally destroy the pipe. 
Soil and waste drainage is usually 
connected within the house. Cast iron, 
hub jointed, asphalt dipped pipe is 
commonly used and satisfactory. This 
piping should be direct 
with as few bends as 
possible and with clean- 
outs at convenient points. 
If clay pipe is used out- 
side the house, take ex- 
treme care to place it 
where it can be easily 
repaired, lay it on a good 
bed, and see that the 
joints are extremely well 
cemented and calked. 
Minimum pipe sizes are 
as follows: water supply, 
house, 34 inch; water 
supply, branches, %4 inch; 
gas supply, branches, 34 
inch; gas supply water 
heater and furnace, con- 
sult manufacturer. 
Trap wastes, basins 
114 to 1% inches (each), 
drain 3 inches; trap 
wastes, baths, 14 inches 
(each), drain 3 inches. 
Trap wastes, kitchen 
sinks 1% to 2 inches, 
drain 3 inches. Trap 
wastes, toilets 314 to 4 
inches, sewer 4 inches. 
All pipes are pro- 
portionately in- 
creased with  in- 
crease in number of 
fixtures. City reg- 
ulations and laws 
are for minimum 
requirements and 
in most cases are 
satisfactory. It is 
well, however, to 
consult an archi- 


A permanently in- 
stalled electric dish- 
washer sink brings 
permanent joy to 
the homemaker’s 
heart. By courtesy 
of Kohler of Kohler 
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Low bowl toilet. Stand- 
ard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 





A compact answer to the question of space 
for that needed extra bathroom (Crane Co. 


tect or a plumbing fixture manu- 
facturer and get impartial advice. 
Minimums tend to become standards 
and are dangerous. 

The fixtures in your 
home are what you will 
be most concerned with. 
A new era of today has 
arrived and, sharply con- 
trasted with yesterday, 
presents new and alluring 
possibilities in your 
home. There is a new 
note of line, convenience, 
and style that makes the 
batharoom tobeenjoyed. 

Your own taste in 
color and style can be 
carried out in every piece 
of plumbing in the bath, 
and these sculptured 
forms are graced with 
fittings of the modeler’s 
art, distinctive beyond 
all former imagination; 
the smoothness and sim- 
plicity of the enamels 
contrast with the sheen 
of satin plates of chrom- 
ium, non-tarnishable, 
easily wiped, every 
handle affording a tactile 
thrill to the hand. 

Fixtures are of iron, 
enameled now with high grade acid- 
resisting enamels that are impervious 
to all stains, and of china Font the 
kilns of the master potters of America, 
fired to the perfection of Haviland and 
the hardness of glass. 

We pass beyond sanitation. It 1s 
arrived, established. Beauty and con- 
venience are new notes in the home. 
The large closet off the children’s bed- 
room affords the possibility of ashower 
and lavatory and noiseless toilet, trans- 
forming the house to the needs of the 
growing family. Fixtures are installed 
today complete with all piping at 
very reasonable cost. Remember that 
it pays always to buy quality goods. 
The reliability of those hidden pipes 
in your home is of tremendous impor- 
tance to your health and comfort. 
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HE telephone rings! You are 
asked to drop in informally 
at Christine’s studio for Sunday 
night supper. You are overjoyed, 
and why? Is it because of “just 
another party?” No, not that, for 
you are frankly rather surfeited with 
the usual round of dinners, luncheons 
and teas you have lately attended. 
But Sunday night supper at Chris- 
tine’s! That is quite another matter, 
for here is a hostess who does things 
differently and well. Christine, who 
has made a thorough study of the 
problem of entertaining on a limited 
income, arrived at the conclusion 
some time ago that her specialization 
lay in menus with a foreign tang. She 
has a great flair for subtle blending 
of aromatics and spices, and being 
widely traveled she has collected 
many of her favorite recipes at their 
original source. 
These intimate little Sunday night 
suppers of Christine’s are limited to 
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Shantung tart de- 
serves an,Oriental 
setting such as 
this. Flowers from 
Joseph’s, basketed 
tea from Goldberg, 
Bowen and ‘Co. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY RALPH YOUNG STUDIOS 
ARRANGED BY DORIS HUDSON MOSS 


STUDIO SUPPERS 
FOR SUNDAY NIGHTS 


by 
Phyllis Pulliam Jervey 


eight guests chosen for their con- 
geniality. With her uncovered refec- 
tory table shining in the soft candle- 
light, her peasant pottery, her open 
fire merrily blazing away, her phono- 
graph playing native records to har- 
monize with the particular menu of 
the evening, no wonder her parties 
are worthy of remembrance and emu- 
lation! 

Before going abroad on any gusta- 
tory adventures, I want to tell you 
about a Californian menu that Chris- 
tine uses frequently. Here it 1s. 

Californian Supper 
Calavo and Grapefruit Cup 
Ripe Olives 
Artichoke Supreme Spinach Mold 
Finger Rolls 
Apricot Whip Walnut Drops 
Loganberry Punch 
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That typically Californian fruit, 
the luscious calavo, blends particu- 
larly well with firm grapefruit sec- 
tions. Sprinkle a bit of salt and 
paprika on the calavo strips, and use 
1 teaspoonful of chili sauce and 2 or 3 

tablespoonfuls of grapefruit juice and 
a tiny sprig of fresh mint to each cup. 
Serve icy cold. 

The artichoke supreme is a deli- 
cious combination of 4 artichoke 
hearts, 1 pound of fresh mushrooms 
sautéd in butter and a No. 2 can of 
very small peas. Mix together in a 
thin cream sauce using evaporated 
milk as it 1s so rich and creamy and 
much less expensive than real cream. 
Put into individual ramekins with a 
covering of fine cracker crumbs mixed 
with melted butter and bake in a hot 
oven (400 degrees) for about 20 
minutes, or until a golden color, and 
decorate with parsley and pimento 
stars. 


The spinach mold is prepared the 
1930] 


day before if more convenient, or it 
will chill in about eight hours in a 
refrigerator. First, wash 2 pounds of 
fresh spinach thoroughly In several 
clean waters. Cook, salted but with- 
out water, until tender, then drain 
and to the juice add water to make 
2 cupfuls. Heat to boiling point and 
in it dissolve 1 package of lemon 
flavored gelatine. Add 1% teaspoon- 
ful of salt and let cool until almost 
jellied. Chop the spinach fine and 
when the gelatine is slightly thick- 
ened add to it 2 cupfuls of the spin- 
ach. Turn into one large fancy mold 
and chill until firm. Unmold just 
before serving and garnish with radish 
roses, lettuce hearts and slices of 
lemon. Pass a mayonnaise dressing 
with this salad. 

For the delicious dessert in the 
same menu, add 2 egg whites, beaten 
stiff, to 2 cupfuls of apricot pulp and 
sweeten to taste with powdered sugar. 
Add 1 teaspoonful of almond flavor- 
ing. Fold in 1 cupful of whipped 
cream and put into refrigerator tray 
to chill but not to freeze. Serve in 
sherbet glasses. 


Mexican Supper 


Casaba Melon with Lime 
Baked Mexican Beans Shrimp Salad 
Guava Jelly Mound and Cream Cheese 
Toasted Crackers 
Mexican Chocolate or Cereal Beverage 


For this favorite of Sunday night 
supper dishes, the baked Mexican 
beans, you soak 2 cupfuls of white 


Thanksgiving time 
turns our thoughts 
to lovely tables. 
Wouldn’t you like 
to own any or all of 
these bits of beauty 
—silver pheasants, 
pewter compote and 
coffee pot, swan 
shaped nut cups, 
Dresden place plates? 





beans overnight in cold water with 
1 clove of garlic. Next day, remove 
the garlic and drain the beans. Cover 
with salted boiling water, add % 
pound of bacon or salt pork and 2 
onions, cut up. Let boil gently until 
the beans are almost done and not 
broken. One hour before serving 
partially drain the beans and add to 
them 1 cupful of thickened tomato 
sauce or tomato paste, 2 well beaten 
eggs, salt, pepper, and paprika to 
taste. Turn into a buttered casserole, 
sprinkle fine crumbs, grated cheese 
and diced ham or bacon on top, and 
bake at 350 degrees until lightly 
browned. 

A simple way to prepare Mexican 
chocolate is to add 1 teaspoonful of 
arrowroot, moistened in a little evap- 
orated milk, to each cupful of choco- 
late. Boil together for five minutes, 
then beat with a rotary egg beater 
until it foams; add extra sugar if de- 
sired. Cereal beverage may be treated 
in the same way, though it is not 
boiled. Simply pour boiling water 
over the desired amount of cereal 
beverage and proceed as above. 


Italian Supper 


Antipasto 
Spaghetti a Ja Italiana 


Broccoli Italian Breadsticks 


Almond Cookies with Italian Chocolate 

Antipasto, the Italian form of hors 
d euvres, consists of a variety of rel- 
ishes passed before the soup, or in 
Spaghetti a la 


this case before the 
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Italiana. The latter dish is prepared 
as follows: Put 2 quarts of salted 
water to boil and 15 minutes before 
serving put in 1 pound of unbroken 
Italian spaghetti and cook for 10 
minutes after the water has again 
begun to boil furiously. Drain in a 
colander. Have this sauce prepared 
beforehand: Sauté in olive oil 1 pre- 
viously roasted chicken or 1 pound 
of roasted v eal and 1 pound of roasted 
beef, cut up; 2 garlic cloves, minced; 
1 onion, cut up; 1 teaspoonful of 
vinegar; 14 teaspoonful of pepper; | 
teaspoonful of salt; and at the last, 
1 small can of tomato paste. W hen 
well mixed and thick, remove from 
the fire. There should be 2 cupfuls 
of sauce. Have grated % pound of 
Parmesan cheese. Arrange the spa- 
ghetti in layers on a hot platter: first 
the spaghetti, then the sauce, and 
last of all the cheese. Serve at once. 

The Italian chocolate is prepared 
much the same way as the Mexican 
with the exception ‘that the thicken- 
ing is done with egg yolks. It is pre- 
pared by pouring a quart of boiling 
chocolate, made with evaporated 
milk, from a height onto 3 egg yolks, 
which have been beaten with 1% cup- 
ful of sugar until frothy. Serve hot 
or cold, topped with whipped cream. 

Here in the W est there is probably 
greater interest in Hawaiian cookery 
than anywhere else in this country. 
The following supper, then, should 
be popular. (Continued on page 50 


The silver, china, 
glass and pewter 
illustrated in this 
photograph are 
shown through the 
courtesy of the 
White House, San 
Francisco. Charm- 
ing, fruit-shaped 
candies from Gold- 
berg, Bowen and Co. 
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The Kitchen 





TRADEMARK REGISTERED, 


These recipes are designed to be clipped and 
mounted on cards for your recipe file, or they 
may be pasted in your cooking scrap book 











Noodle Ring 
\ (Illustrated on this page) 
1 package of noodles 1 teaspoonful of water 
NI \\ 4 eggs, separated 1 cupful of grated cheese 
Salt, pepper, and red pepper 1 cupful of milk 


Boil noodles until tender; 


Ft Meta Guo Creamed crab or chicken 


Cook the noodles in boiling salted water until tender. Drain and let 
cool. Beat the egg yolks, add salt, pepper and a dash of red pepper, and 
the teaspoonful of water. Mix well, and add to the cooled noodles. Then 
add the grated cheese and milk, and mix well. Lastly, fold in the egg 
whites, beaten stiff. Butter a ring mold, pour the noodle mixture into it, 
set the ring mold into a pan with about an inch of hot water in the bottom 
of it, and put into a moderate oven (375 degrees.) Bake 40 minutes, or 
until a knife thrust into the mixture comes out clean. Turn out carefully 
on a large platter or chop plate, and filk the center with creamed chicken 
or crab. Garnish with parsley and serve.—Mrs. D. J., Redding, California. 


Creole Salad 


For each serving, put one large slice of pineapple on a crisp leaf of let- 
tuce. Cover with maple cream dressing and sprinkle with chopped pecans. 
Make the maple cream dressing as follows: 

Beat together in the upper part of a double boiler 1 egg yolk and % cup- 
ful of maple syrup. Cook, stirring, until thick. Let cool, then add 1 table- 
spoonful of lemon juice and gently fold in % cupful of whipped cream.— 
R. R., Longview, Washington. 





Beat egg yolks, ada Seagou~ 
16S and water ~ 


Rainy Day Soup 

This soup, of course, is just as acceptable on bright days, but it does 
appeal when the weather is chilly. Moreover, it makes the children enjoy 
spinach. The ingredients are: 

1 lamb shank soup bone 1 bunch of spinach 
8 or 10 stalks of celery 

Cover the soup bone with cold water and let boil slowly for 1 hour. 
Add the vegetables, which have been well washed and diced, and cook 
another hour. Remove the meat, strain the vegetables, and add salt and 
pepper to taste. Serve hot—Mrs. M. I. W., Culver City, California. 





Dad to noodles, with Chili Cheese Salad Mold 


Grated cheese and males iy 1 tablespoonful of granulated gela- 1 pint of cottage cheese 
tine 1 cupful of mayonnaise 
3 tablespoonfuls of cold water Pinch of salt 
1 cupful of chili sauce 1 cupful of whipped cream 


rs y 
PNG Soak the gelatine in the cold water for 5 minutes. Heat the chili sauce, 
and in it dissolve the soaked gelatine. Let cool, and combine with the 
other ingredients, folding in the whipped cream last. (Evaporated milk, 
thoroughly chilled, may very nicely be whipped and used instead of 
the cream.) Pour into individual molds or into a ring or melon mold, and 
chillin the refrigerator. To serve, turn out on lettuce. This is very easily 
and quickly prepared, and is most attractive——Mrs. K. M., Balboa 
Beach, California. 
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Salmon Gems 
1 cupful of salmon ¥% cupful of milk 
, 2 eggs, separated 1 cupful of chopped stuffed olives 
Fold in edd whites, 1% cupfuls of toasted flaked break- Salt and pepper 


fast cereal 
If canned salmon is used, drain and mince it. Combine with the slightly 
beaten egg yolks, cereal, milk, olives, and seasonings. Add the beaten 
whites last, folding them in lightly. Put into oiled gem pans-and bake 
30 minutes in a moderate oven (375 degrees). Serve vith cream sauce, 
=< —____—1 _ sprinkled with chopped parsley.—Mrs. R. D. R., Vancouver, Washington. 


be aten shrlrn WA | 
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Cabinet ~ 


U. 8. PATENT OFFICE 


Will you share your favorite recipes with other Sunset 
readers? $1 1s paid for every recipe published. Address 
the Kitchen Cabinet, Sunset Magazine, San Francisco 


Creamed Celery 


2 cupfuls of celery stock 

2 tablespoonfuls of butter Y cupful of evaporated milk 

1 tablespoonful of flour Salt, pepper, and paprika 

Wash the celery, cut into small pieces, and cook until tender in sufficient 

salted water to cover (there should be 2 cupfuls when done.) Drain, sav- 
ing the stock. Blend the butter and flour over the fire, add the stock and 
milk, and cook, stirring, until smooth and slightly thickened. Add a 
pinch of salt and a dash of pepper, and pour over the celery. When taken 
up in the serving dish, sprinkle lightly with paprika. Serve very hot.— 
M. K., San Diego, California. 


1 bunch of celery 


Cocoanut Fondant Fudge 


1 teaspoonful of butter 

1 teaspoonful of vanilla 
1 cupful of cocoanut 

Boil the milk and sugar slowly together until the syrup forms a firm ball 

in cold water (236 degrees). Remove from the fire and add the butter. 
Let stand until almost cold before stirring it, then add the vanilla and 
stir in one direction until it is creamy and beginning to get firm. Add the 
cocoanut, and pour into buttered tins. This is a marvelously creamy 
candy. It must not be stirred while warm. A little cream added to the 
candy before stirring it turns it into a delicious cake filling and icing.— 
R. S., Rainier, Oregon. 


2% cupfuls of milk 
3 cupfuls of white sugar 







Pork Chops Glorified 


6 tablespoonfuls of shortening 

2 cupfuls of water 

1 tablespoonful of vinegar 

¥ cupful of raisins 
3 apples 

Put into a bowl the sage, salt, and flour; dip the pork chops into this 

mixture, and brown them on both sides in the hot fat in a heavy frying 
pan. Transfer the chops to a baking pan or dish. To the fryings left in 
the pan add the rest of the dredging flour (and a little more, if needed), 
let brown lightly, then stir in the water, vinegar, and raisins. Cook, 
stirring, until thick, then pour over the chops. Peel the apples, core, 
and cut them in halves crosswise; place half an apple on top of each chop, 
and put into a moderate oven (350 degrees) for 40 minutes. Serve 


hot.—Mrs. W. G. F., Venice, California. 


14 teaspoonful of sage 

1 teaspoonful of salt 

3 tablespoonfuls of flour 
6 pork chops 


Chocolate Bread Pudding 
11% teaspoonfuls of vanilla 
2 tablespoonfuls of cocoa or ground 

chocolate 
1 cupful of sweet milk 

Soak the bread (either white or whole wheat may be used) for a few 
minutes in cold water. Drain off the water, and mash the bread with a 
potato masher. Mix the cocoa with the sugar, add to the bread, and mix 
thoroughly. Beat the egg, add the vanilla and milk, and mix with the 
bread. Pour all into.a buttered baking dish, and bake half an hour in a 
moderate oven (350 degrees). Serve warm or cold. 

This sauce is excellent with the pudding: 

2 tablespoonfuls of butter 1 teaspoonful of cocoa or ground 


2 tablespoonfuls of flour chocolate 
¥g cupful of sugar 11% cupfuls of sweet milk 


Melt the butter in a saucepan, add the flour and cocoa, and stir well 
while browning slightly. Add the sugar and milk, and stir until smooth 
and thick, then remove from the fire.—Mrs. M. D. B., Phoenix, Arizona. 
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4 loaf or more of stale bread 
34 cupful of sugar 
1 or 2 eggs 
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Ruur mixture into a 
dutterea ring mold ~ 
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Set ring im pan of hot 
water to dakew 



































Taunn out on achop plate; 
SGli-with creamed. crab~ 









Decorate with parsley 
and serve ~ ‘ 










Ruth 
Vaylor 
Waite 
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OST garden tenderfeet on the 
Pacific Coast make the mistake 
of putting off their planting. While it 
is true that fall bulbs may be planted 
as late as January, finer blooms and 
longer stems are gained by early 
planting. And why defer the plant- 
ing of trees and shrubs until the end 
of the rainy season—why not give 
them the advantage of this free water? 
Nothing is gained by planting seeds 
of tender annuals too early in the 
spring, but by planting them in 
frames or boxes, transplanting later, 
early bloom is assured. 
* ok ok 
For tenderfeet who are inclined to 
be lazy we recommend particularly a 
profusion of flowering shrubs, gladio- 
lus, iris, tulips, daffodils and dahlias. 
With such an array one is sure of 
bloom a good part of the year and 
with a minimum of labor. The tulips, 
daffodils and iris should be planted 
now, the shrubbery next month. 


* ok 

Shrubbery, carefully selected, 
frames the house and garden in love- 
liness and gives the home that air of 
being permanently planted. Your 
shrubbery will bring added pleasure 
and beauty if you will plant some of 
the cotoneasters with their gay ber- 
ries, and some of the flowering shrubs 
such as camellias, weigelas, azaleas, 
“butterfly bush,” and daphne. 

eh > 6°k 

Every western city can be a “rose 
city” and every western garden can 
boast a marvelous rose garden. Add 
some good varieties to your collection 
this year. December, January and 
February are good planting months, 
the earlier the better. Buy good 
stock, give the plants good drainage, 
moisture, and regular feedings of 
plant food, and Nature will do the 
rest. Prune hybrid teas and bush 
roses just before new spring growth 
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Contributed by 


Western Gardeners 


See the March, 1930 issue of SuNSsET 
for inspiration and information on 
this subject. 


of 

The man who makes two blades of 
grass grow where only one grew before 
is no smarter than the man who com- 
bines beauty and utility in his trees. 
A few nut, apple, pear or fig trees will 
add interest to your home grounds. 
And what is lovelier than a glossy 
leafed orange tree with its fragrant 


gS SS SSS SSS SS 
My 
Foolish Neighbors 


Smith, across the way, paid $2000 
for his lot—almost a dollar a square 
foot. He lets hundreds of dollars 
stand idle there in the ground every 
year, receiving no revenue. hat 
compound interest he could get on 
his investment by planting it to 
beauty! 


Jones is another foolish neighbor. 
Just because he spent a few dollars 
four or five years ago for plants he 
thinks his place is landscaped. I'd 
dig that old stuff out and put in 
some newer, better varieties. He 
gets new clothes for himself before 
his old ones are entirely worn out 
but he certainly lets his garden go 
shabby. And more folks see his 


home than his neckties! 


My other foolish neighbor came 
from Iowa, and hasn’t learned yet 
that you can have flowers the year 
around here in sunny California. He 
has flowers in summer but his winter 
garden is as bare as the winter corn- 
fields from whence he came! 














starts. Climbing roses are pruned 
after the blooming season is over. 
bk 
Does your garden bask in the smile 
of a flowering fruit tree? If not, do 
plan to set out one this winter and 
let its dainty blossoms make a huge 
bouquet over your spring flowers. @—— © 
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blossoms and its sunshiny fruit? 
Order now. 
ry | 
Give yourself and your garden a 
treat by sowing some of the new holly-_ 
hock larkspur seed this fall. Thin the 
plants to at least a foot apart. More 
space is better. In a cool spot, well 
watered, they will grow five feet tall. 
Also try a few seeds of the tree lupine. - 


* 

One of the best plants in my rock 
garden this year is the native Pent- 
stemon heterophyllus. After beginning 
to flower early in the spring, it is still _ 
in full flower at this writing. It is | 
both disease and drought resistant. 


1 ob 

Some gardeners in the colder cor- | 
ners of the Pacific prefer not to prune | 
bush roses until spring. In case some | 
growth has been nipped by the cold, © 

it can be trimmed when danger of 
further frost is passed. The rose will | 
make healthy new growth and the 
symmetry of the bush will be retained. | 
If the new growth, forced out by early 
pruning, were nipped and the bush 
pruned a second time, many blossoms | 
would be lost. 
is 
November is a good month for | 
transplanting evergreen shrubs and 
trees. It is their quiet time of the 
year. Staked and protected from the 
north wind, they have every chance | 
for surviving. Work the soil as deep 
and as fine as possible, tamp the earth | 
around the roots and water well, but | 
do not make a bog of the hole. While 
evergreens like a big drink, they do | 
not want to swim in it. | 


> : 

Most gardeners still experience | 
trouble over proper soil acidity for 
rhododendrons. Peat moss, which | 
varies in degree of acidity, is not al- | 
ways sufficient. But if a pound of 
lump alum is dissolved in five gallons 
of water and each rhododendron 1s 
given a liberal dose of this liquid once 
a month, the problem of acidity need 
no longer trouble you. This attention 
is in addition to normal watering. If 
your rhododendrons are. under trees, 
double the watering to replace the 
moisture stolen by the tree roots. 


L930) | 

















Partial view of Armstrong Nurseries display yards, located on 
world-famed, pepper tree-lined Euclid Ave., Ontario, California 


40th ANNIVERSARY 
lof the WEST’S LARGEST NURSERIES 


AND WHAT IT MEANS TO GARDEN LOVERS EVERYWHERE 


N 1890, John S. Armstrong founded the Armstrong Nurseries 
at Ontario, California, and staked his future success on an un- 
swerving policy of giving complete satisfaction to his customers. 
From a small beginning, forty years ago, supplying the wants of 
| neighboring California friends and ranchers, grew the largest 
| nurseries in the West. Mr. Armstrong has rightly adopted “the 
slogan, “We grow and make friends.” 


Section of Arm- 
strong Nurseries 
700-acre growing 
fields. 


To commemarate this 40th Anniversary, and in recognition of the 
West’s loyalty, Armstrong desires to offer new and old friends the 
opportunity of ordering the following 40th Anniversary Collec. 
tions of Roses, Ornamentals and Bulbs, as well as other feature 
products of our 700-acre nurseries, on the following seven pages, 
at special prices based on quality which we guarantee to be satis- 
factory. Ask your friends or neighbors about Armstrong products. 


Special 40th Anniversary Money-Saving Offerings 








for the two marked (*). 
and 41. 
1 CAMELLIA PINK PERFECTION—love- 
ly light pink flowers. 
| 1 CAMELLIA ROSITA—deep rose color 
1 CRIPPS GOLDEN CYPRESS—dwarf 
golden evergreen. 
| 2 TRANSVAAL DAISIES — novelty flowers 
| _ with pastel colorings. 
1 CHINESE HOLLY—the new Holly from 
China. 
*GARDENIA—the most fragrant flower 
grown. 


*SCARLET ABUTILON —flowers like 
fairy Chinese lanterns. 


Also see pages 40 


_ 


— 


HOOSIER BEAUTY Popular Scarlet 
LADY MARGARET STEWART 

Red and Yellow 
PATIENCE Rich Cerise 
DUCHESS OF ATHOL, Rich Golden Bronze 
LORD CHARLEMONT _ Velvety Crimson 
FEU JOSEPH LOOY MANS, 
Orange Yellow. 


Magnificent new varieties, the 
finest in the Rose world. They 
will in-rease the smileage of sat- 


isfaction in your rose garden. 


Regular price $7.75 
Now 8 for $5.00 





Use Order Blank on Page 42 
8 Choice Ornamental Plants In This Day of Straight 8’s Special Bulb Offer—Collection of 
The ENTIRE GROUP for $5.00 HERE’S AN 8 FOR $5.00 FIFTY-NINE FOR $5.00 
November 1s one of the best months to plant spring 
te ew eet tare species anid all'are particu- . ANGELE PERNET Brilliant Orange. {Siibeton which contains wariecies Chak give.she soem 
larly well adapted to the Pacific Coast. For DAME EDITH HELEN Magnificent Pink satisfaction, which we offer to you at a oa low price 
other States we will make suitable substitutions on this anniversary occasion. All bulbs will be of the 


largest size and the best kinds 

12 NARCISSUS—AIl large-flowering varie 
ties, including Emperor and King Alfred 

12 TULIPS—Many colors and several differ 

ent types. 

HY ACINTHS—Each a different color, 

very largest bulbs. 

LILIUM HENRYI—The tall, orange 

flowered Show Lily, robust and long-lived 

1 LILIUM ELEGANS SEMIPLENO 
Dwarf, early-blooming Lily with semi 
double flowers, rich blood-red spotted with 
black. 

6 SNOW DROPS—Dainty little bell-like 


blossoms—the first flowers of spring 


NR 


25 RANUNCULUS—Double and semi-dou 


ble flowers in all color combinations 


SUPER SPECIAL—AII 3 of the above collections, $13.75 


Here’s an opportunity to get maximum value for your investment in Growing Things. 


SEE FOLLOWING SEVEN PAGES 
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pes Armstrong Roses 
gh thrive anywhere in 













> ; 7 e 
~~ the United States 
- — 
« 
#9—LULU 
Many people’s favorite. The ‘ 
finest ‘‘buttonhole’’ rose. Abun- 7 
dance of long, slender, coral- ? 


pink buds, every one perfect, wa 
nothing spectacular, just ‘‘echarm.”’ 
75c each, 10 for $6.50 | 
#10—NONA (not illustrated) 


Lulu’s younger sister. a deeper rosy- 
salmon; long, tight buds. 
$1.00 each, 10 for $9.00 


#12—-ANGELE PERNET 


A most original shade of rich brownish- 
orange, a color hurdly conceivable ip a 
rose. Indispensable in any good rose 
garden 
















#11—LADY MARGARET 
STEWART 


Buds of deep sunflower yellow, 
heavily veined and splashed 
with orange-scarlet. A master- 
piece on long, rigid stems. 
Opens to full, fragrant, cad- 
mium-orange flowers. 


$1.00 each 
10 for $9.00 





$1.00 each, 10 for $9.00 a 






#13—Dame Edith Helen 


» Abundance of big, full, glow- 
ing-pink. delightfully fragrant, 
double flowers; vigorous up- 
right, long-stemmed bush. 


$1.00 each 
10 for $9.00 




















* , 


{a . 

sy! 
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#14—GOLDEN 
EMBLEM 
Long. golden-yellow, 
crimson-tinted buds 
on long. stiff stems; 
open to full golden- 
yellow flowers. Glossy 

> green foliage. 
* 75c ea., 10 for $6.50 


vi —/ bs 7 ae <> 


OTHER SPECIALS 


(Illustrated) 


#1—ETOILE DE HOLLANDE 
Brilliant red ; $1.00 

#2—FEU JOSEPH LOOYMANS 
Buff, vellow and apricot... $1.00 

#3—MME, EDOUARD HERRIOTT 


Ail 































. Copper’ -.........- Seca Oke 
/ A #4—IRISH CHARM 
. Deep blusb pink : ....$1.00 
a #5—HOOSIER BEAUTY 
‘ Dazzling searlet__.... $ .75 
7#6—WM. KORDES 
| Pink, red and yellow... $1.00 
HT—MME. ALBERT BARBIER 
Golden salmon ‘ $1.00 







H8—CUBA. Orange srarlet $1.00 
#92—Entire Collection, 1 each 
8 for $6.75 










#15—SOUVENIR 
DE CLAUDIUS 
PERNET 
The most famous yel 
low rose. Clear, bright 
and unfading: often 
imitated, never yet 
equalled. i 
75c ea., 10 for $6.50 
















Armstrong Rose Fields Where World’s Choicest Roses Are Grown 








{SUNSET 





Roses 
























New Yellow Roses 


#17—Julien Potin — — buds of 
clear bright yellow..___.$1.00 each 


2##18—Fontanelle — Lemon yellow 
deepening to gold. _$1.00 each 


#19—Golden Gleam —Golden-yellow 
tinted crimson — $1.00 each 















#20 
~ Collection of three 


$2.75 





















of 


+21— TALISMAN 


Vividly colored frilled petals, a glori- 
ous mixture of orange, yellow and 
pink, a new shading w ithe ve ry change 
of weather. the greatest “break’ in 
colors in 10 years. About the sweetest- 
scented rose you can find 


$]-50 .ach—10 for $12.50 
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10 Armstrong “Regulars” $4 


Since we grow large quantities of some established 
rose favorites. we are able to offer this entire selection 
at the low price of $4. (Not illustrated.) 
CHATILLON..._. clear pink baby rose 
FRAU KARL DRUSCHKI best pure white+rose 
EDWARD MAWLEY. enormous deep crimson flowers 











HADLEY. _.one of the finest red roses 
HARRY KIRKE eee light sulphur yellow 
MME. CAROLINE T OUT bright satiny pink 


deep rosy carmine 
golden yellow 


iT : 
MES. CHARLES RUSSELL .__. 
LADY HILLINGDON ; 
RADIANCE... esas s lvery pink 
RED RADIANCE. light resy red 


#26 Collection ee $4 
OTHER FEATURED ROSES 


(not illustrated) 


#27—MARION CRAN. A very bright combination of 
deep buttercup yellow margined and blushed with 
cerise and searlet in the buds, completely aa 


with scarlet in the open flower. Low, spreading bush. 
#28—PATIENCE. (iene rally a searlet-carmiue, but 
varying to orange-scarlet and clear carmine. The pro 


fusion of long slender buds, open to splendid flowers 


that hold their color well 
$1.50 each—10 for $12.50 


#29—IMPERIAL POTENTATE. 
licious fragrance. remarkable lasting qualities 
pated in l’ortland, Oregon. Almost thornicss 

230—MRES. A. R. BARRACLOUGH. LEanks second 
only to Dame Edith Helen as a pink rose. and blooms 
are sometimes better. Immense. conical buds and 
enormous flowers of clear pink. Unusually fragrant, 


$1.00 each—10 for $9 
tel 
##31—LOS ANGELES. A garden is sadly 


without this famous. rich flame-pink rose 
#32—ELSE POULSEN. New type of ‘‘baby” 
Little slender clear-rose-pink buds in graceful c lusters, 
open to lovely semi-double flowers 


75c each—10 for $6.50 
THE ROYAL FAMILY 


#11—LADY MARGARET STEWART (illustrated 
and described on opposite page). $1.00 each. 
#33—LORD CHARLEMONT. Fragrant i autifully 
formed hizh-centered flowers of deep crimson. Easily 
one of best 3 or 4 red roses. $1.00 each. 
#34—DUCHESS OF ATHOL. Full double flowers on 
heavy stems, very rich shade of gcolden-bronze flushed 
with orange. One of the most remarkable shades in 
roses. $1.00 each. 


+35 Collection of the 3 for $2.75 





Clear rose-pink, de 
Origi 


incom plete 


rose. 














Sturdy, Ready-to-bloom 


Armstrong Roses 
—thrive anywhere m U. S. A. 


They go to your garden freshly dug 
from our large fields, where our Rose 
Specialists make each bush a perfect 
specimen. (See illustration.) 


(A) The strong, heavy canes on Arm- 
strong Roses (shown partially pruned | 
for planting) are ready to burst into | 
bloom in the spring 


(B) The ample root 
proper nourishment 
foliage and blooms 


system 
of 


insures 


































Two Lovely 
Australasians 


# 22—Kitty Kinninmonth 
#23—Nora Cunningham 


Two fine climbers just intro 
duced from Australia, Kitty is a very 
deep shade of pink, Nora ts lighter 
Both are strong growers, and which 
ever you choose vou are sure to like the 
big. brightiv-colored flowers. The best 
way is to try them both 


$1 each—10 for $9 
| #24—Climbing Golden 





new 








Emblem 
: Long heavy canes, creat quantities 
of beautifal yellow and red buds 
$1 each—10 for $9 





’ 
# 25—Quakeress 

Our new climbing rose bere ntro 
duced for the first time Originated 
by Capt. Geo. C. Thomas, famous rose 
hybridizer Soft clear-yellow flowers 
borne in clusters against the shiny 
clear-green foliage threughout the 
length of long canes. Blooms in spring 
and all through the summer 


$1.50 each—10 for $12.50 


Blank on Page 42 
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#46 
KING ORANGE 


(below ) 














One of 35 citrus fruits 
described in our 1931 
catalog along with many 
other tropical and sub- 
tropical fruits including 
Cherimoya No. 45 
at left. 








#47—BROWN TURKEY FIG 
























Large, handsome, purplish-brown 
: with rich, strawberry-red, fine- 
grained, sweet and juicy flesh. Un- 


excelled for home use. 
4 tu 6 ft., 75e ea., 10 for $6.50 










#50—MARAVILLE 
DE MALAGA GRAPE 


} 
For home use, the very 
finest of red grapes. 
Very large, round, 
bright-red berries, fir 
and sweet. Ripens mid 
season. 


25c each, 10 for $2.00} 


=| 








































|| #64— BLAKEMORE 
4 STRAWBERRY 
He \ 


ewly introduced ang 
| recommended by the U 

S. Dept. of Agriculture. 
Bright, light-red. firm 
solid berries. Remark- 
ably fine flavor fresh or 
preserved, and color is 
held at all times 


10 for ee 100 O for $8.08 | 
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We grow 
and make 
friends 


CHERRIES 


#36—BING (Illns.) Large, brownish-red, 
wonderful for canning, shipping, eating. 
371—TARTARIAN. Early, purplish- 
black. Finest to eat fresh. Rich and Juicy. 
238—MORELLO. Large, dark, wine-red 
sour cherry. 

4 to 6 ft, 75c ea., 


PRUNES 


39—-STANDARD (lIllus.) Large, 
and juicy. Finest for home use. 
4 to & ft. 10 for $6.50 


PEACHES 2 


(5 varieties covering the season) 
37140—IMPERIAL. Yellow skin, rich yel- 
low flesh. Jnne to July 
41—LUKENS. White skin and flesh— 
tender, sweet and juicy. August. 
#42—J. H. HALE. Large. highly-colored 
with yellow flesh. August. 
#43—SALWAY (illns.) Yellow skin, de- 
licious wh te flesh. September. 
#144—-MILLER’S LATE, [arge, 


freestone. Ripens November 


10 for $6.50. 


rich 


75¢ ea., 


yellow 


4 to 6 ft., T5e ea., 10 for $6.50. 
##45—CHERIMOYA (lilus.) Custard 
apple, smooth, white, custard-like flesh. 


Considered by many as best sub-tropical 
fruit for planting in southern California. 
$3.50 each. 


CITRUS FRUITS 


t46—KING MANDARIN (illus.) High 
quality mandarin orange. Few seeds and 
delightful aromatie flavor. One year old 


tree, $2.00, 
FIGS 


+47—BROWN TURKEY (illus. 


##48—BRUNSWICK. Light brown. This 
is hardiest fig. 

tt49—KADOTA. Finest fresh fig. Yel- 
low-white skin, pale amber flesh. 


4 to 6 ft... 10 for $6.50 


GRAPES 


750—MARAVILLE DE MALAGA (Illus. ) 
#51—BLACK MONUKKA. Seviiless Per- 
sian. Wonderful eating. Early August. 
752—BLACK HAMBURG. Firm, juicy, 
sweet and rich. -Late September. 
##53—BLACK MUSCAT. Richest flavor 
of all grapes. August. 


7T5c ea., 


#70—FUYU PERSIMMON 


New and quite different in that it 
is never astringent or puckery and 
cap be eaten while lard, as soon as 
sweet enough sears soon after 
planting. 
4to6ft., 


$1.50 each, 10 for $12.50 



















GRAPES 


(Continued) 
754—CORNICHON. Late black grape. 
Long oval berries. October. 
3##55—DATTIER DE BEYROUTH. One 
of finest for eating. Long oval white 
Herries. September. 
756—HYCALES (White). 
and yery early. July. 
=57—KHALILI (White). 
season. Fine flavor. 
2+58—RIBIER( Black ). The largest grape. 
Very sweet and rich. August. 

No. 50 to 58, 25c each, 10 for $2.00 


2#59—CHRISTMAS (Black). Similar to 
Concord but ripens later. October. 
760—CONCORD. Everybody knows and 
likes the old blaek Coneord. August. 
361—PIERCE (Black). Similar to Con- 
cord but larger. August. 

No. 59 to 61, 35c each, 10 for $3.00 


APRICOTS 


2#62—MOORPARE ( Illus.) Highest qual- 
ity and finest Havor. 

263—ROYAL. Delicious and richly flay- 
ored. The heaviest bearer, 


4 to 6 ft., 75c each, 10 for $6.50, 


STRAWBERRIES 


764—BLAKEMORE (See Illus.) 
65—MASTODON. Mammoth size. 
Flavor surpassed by some, but size and 
appearance unequalled. 
766—BANNER. Heavy bearer. 
celled for Coastal Region. 

No. 65 and 66, 10 for 50c, 100 for $2.50 


WALNUTS 


(All illustrated) 
67—PLACENTIA. Finest for southern 
California. Round, smooth and of high 
quality. 

#768—EUREKA. Very large, long nuts, 

doing well anywhere in California, par- 

ticularly the northern section. 

=69—FRANQUETTE. A hardy walnut 

for colder climates. The best for Oregon. 
4 to 6 ft., $1.25 each. 


PERSIMMONS 


ZIO—FUYU (See Illus.) 

4 to 6 ft., $1.50 each, 10 for $12.50. 
T71I—HACHIYA. Large conical fruit. 
Astringent until ripe, then very fine. 

4 to 6 ft., $1.25 ea., 10 for $11. 


Sweet. juicy 


First grape of 





Unex- 
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= ~ 
ruits You'tt ENJoy THEM 


-RESH FROM YOUR HOME GARDEN 












PEARS 


SECKEL (Illustrated). Standard of pear excellence. Exquisite 
‘vy flavor but small. August. 
S8—BARTLETT. Large and delicious. Most popular pear. August. 
WINTER NELLIS. Standard winter pear. Enormously pro- 
tive. December. 
4 to 6 ft., T5e each. 10 for $6.50 


| NECTARINES 
I5—STANWICK (Illustrated). Large. handsome fruit, juiey delicious 
ite flesh. August. 

6 OLD MINE. Red and vellow skin, white, delicious flesh. Heavy 
ring. August. 


















(Illustrated) 


+89—LILIUM AURATUM 
(Gold-banded Lily of Japan) 




















4 to 6 ft., T5e each, 10 for $6,50. 


: JUSUBE ees : Large, graceful, fragrant, 
'7—({Mustrated). Chinese fruit tree for semi-arid sections. Fruit 144 Gor petalon flowers ry deli- 
2 inches diameter. Delicious fresh, or as jam or butter, but best dried cate ivory-white, thickly 
syrup as u confection. Bears heavily when young. ri ens . . 
7 . ~ dotted with crimson spots 

4 to 6 ft. $1.75 cach, 10 for $15.00. and with clear, golden band = 


running through center of 


YOUNGBERRIES each petal. 35¢ each, 12 for 


'8—(Llustrated). 25¢ each, 19 for $2.00, 100 for $12,50, $3.50. 
| PECANS #90—TULIP PRINCE OF 
9—STUART (See Ilustration). ORANGE. We believe this 
}0—BURKETT (See Illustration). one of the finest Breeder 
4 to 6 ft. $2,50 each, 10 for $22.50, Tulips. Glistening orange- 
eee scarlet, edged with orange- 
PLUMS yellow. 6 for 75c, 12 for $1.35, 
iI—APEX PLUMCOT. Pink and red skin. aromatic yellow flesh. June. 100 for $10.00. 





2—METHLEY. lEurliest to ripen. Dark purplish red. Fine tlavored, 
ey red flesh. Heavy bearer. June. 

IS—SANTA ROSA. Large oval crimson fruit with amber flesh—deli 
us eaten fresh, just right for home cooking. 

| 4 to 6 ft. T5c each, 10 for $6.50. 


ALMONDS 

14—-NONPAREIL, Medium size nuts. plump, clean kernels. Heavy, 
sistent bearer. = 3 - 
5—NE PLUS ULTRA, (owl bearer. 

rge nuts. Good pollenizer for Non #78—Y OUNGBERRIES 


#91—I RIS ANNA FARR. 
White, beautifully frilled, 
standards bordered wit 
pale blue, giving ap- 
pearance of delicate or- 
chid. 36 in. high. SOc 
each, 3 for $1.25. 




















eil. ; : ; Large, often enormous black 
nonuds must be confined to California berries; exquisite flavor, sug 
| Oregon, but there they will thrive gesting raspberry, blackberry 


| 
1 provide your own Christmas nut | and dewberry. Heavy, consis 





















yp. The above two varieties must be tent bearers. Have revolu 
nted together to insure cross-pollina tionized the berry industry in 
p- i California. 25c each, 10 for 
4 to 6 ft. 75c each, 10 for $6.50 $2.00, 100 for $12.50. 
APPLES 

36—-DELICIOUS. Standard of apple 
‘ellence. Large. red, juicy. November. 
37—RED ASTRACHAN. Keil. crisp, 
licious. Best summer apple. July. 

38—W. W. PEARMAIN,. Old standard 
sen apple. Keeps well. Noveuvber. 


4 to 6 ft. 75c each, 10 for $6.50 

















Spring-Flowermg Bulbs 
For Fall Planting 


providing a display of glorious 
colors when flowers are most ap 
preciated. We offer the finest 
bulbs that can be selected -to in 
sure our customers against 
disappointment 


PECANS 
HT9—STUART. Best for 
coastal sections. Large, 
elongated nuts of high 
quality. 


7##80—BURKETT. best 
for interior sections with 
thin soft shell and plump 
rich kernel. 
4 to 6 ft., $2.50 each 
10 for $22.50 





BO Pd 


Order by number on Order Blank, Page 42 
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>” Armstron 
BEAUTIFY YOUR HOME GROUNDS 


JAPANESE FLOWERING | 806 


CHERRIES 


#93—Red Flowering Cherry 
Trumpet shaped, single, red 
flowers, borne in great profu- 
sion, very early — before all 
others. 












































CAMELLIAS (Camellia japonica) 
These popular. beautiful shrubs, with exquisite wax-like flowers, were fe 
ly imported from Japan. We have the finest steck in the country, i 
many rare varieties. Camellias are not difficult te grow. 


3#104—CHEERFUL. Bright roxy-red. very double. 
#105—AUGUST DELFOSSE. A reddish-orange, with white stripe 
each petal. 
#106—ROSITA. [ep rose-pink. Double. 
#107—MAMAN COCHET. Fiesh-pink with red botches. 
##108—PINK PERFECTION. Lovely. light-pink. double. Great favorite. 
#109—PURITY. Large. pure-white, quite double but with open center. 
3#110—TRICOLOR. Flowers on the same bush are sometimes red, someti 
white. but usually a mixture of the two. 

Any variety from 4-inch pots, $1.00 each. 
H1ILI—COLLECTION. One of cach of above seven plants, $6.50. 
#112—CHEERFUL. 3#113—PINK PERFECTION. #114— 

#115—ROSITA. #116—TRICOLOR. 
The above in larger. bushy, field-grown plants. 18 to 24 inches, $4.00 
H#1IITI—COLLECTION. One cach of above 5 varieties, $17.50. 


#94—-Naden 
One of the loveliest, with clus- 


ters of large tufted pink ma) 


# 95—Shogetan 
Deep-pink buds paling to light 
pink as flower opens: semi- 
double. 

Any of above varieties, $2.00 ea. 


# 96—Collection 
One each of three kinds, $5 50. 





THE NORTHWEST SPECIAL 


For Oregon and Washington we have selected these five splendid ornament 


aes ate ee One each of the following, 12 to 18 inch. $3.00. 
119—FIRE THORN (Psracantha). Strong-growing evergreen with rich- 
foliage. white flowers in the spring. fiery-orange berries all winter, 
3{120—CRIPPS GOLDEN CYPRESS. HKeautiful rare species of Japanese ( 
press. graceful arching fern-like green and gold foliage. 75c each. 
37#1121—SARGENTS BARBERRY. One of the best. Large. dark-green leaves. 
4122—COTONEASTER FRANCHETTI. Fast-growing with arching brane 
Foliage is dark-green on top. silvery beneath. Orange berries in winter, 
3108—CAMELLIA PINK PERFECTION. ( Illus.) See CAMELLIAS (above }. 


FOUR POPULAR SHRUBS | 
Four shrobs which will grow almost anywhere. requiring little care, provid 
luxuriant foliage and lovely flowers. : 
2#123—GOLD FLOWER. A low-spreading shrub with beautiful large > 
golden-yellow flowers. Fine for a low foreground planting. 
7{124—SPANISH BROOM. A splendid fast-growing shrub with man. 
slender bright-green branches, large sweetly-scented rellow flower 
3125—ABELIA. One of the finest Pacific Coast shrubs. Arching st 
clothed with glossy evergreen leaves and small rosy-white flowe 
#126—HYDRANGEA HORTENSIS. Very large foliage and immen> 
heads of light pink flowers, which turn blue when grown in | 
containing ren. 
Any of the above plants. 12 to 18 inches, 50c each. 10 for $4.00 | 
























FOR SHADY PLACES 

3#{128—AUCUBA (Gold Dust Plant). For that corner which you wish filled wil 
luxuriant foliage. Large glossy green leaves dotted with gold. Bri 
green bark. large red berries in winter. 12 to 18 inches, $1.00. . 


#129—OSMANTHUS AQUIFOLIUM. Ilias dark-green holly-like shiny leaw 
and exceedingly fragrant white flowers. 12 to 18 inches, 75e. 


3t97—CHINESE WISTERIA. The 
most prolitic bloomer, Plae pend 
lous flowers ino the spring. Field 
grown plants, $1,00, 


#98—WHITE CHINESE WIS- 
TERIA. White flowers. lants $1.00. 
#99—JAPANESE WISTERIA. 
Lilac flower, Racemes offcn 2 feet 
long. $1.50. 
#100—DOUBLE WISTERIA. lteau- 
tiful double fowers, long violet-blue 
racemes, and a delightful fragrance, 


$2.00. 


LILAC 


The o!d-fashioned Lilac with its sweet-scented flowers does well in cooler se 
tions, but is not recommended for interior California. 
3#{130—BELLE DE NANCY. Brilliant rose-pink with white center. 
#131—FRAU BERTHA DAMANN. Sinzle. pure-white, immense. 
#132—LUDWIG SPAETH. Dark purplish-red. single and very large. 
3#1133—MICHAEL BUCHNER. Large. very double, pale lilac. 
##1344—MME. LEMOINE. Large. pure-white. very dense. 
#13E—VAUBAN. Large. double, mauve-pink blooms. 
##136—SINGLE PURPLE. The old-fashioned kind. 

##137—‘‘FEATHERED PERSIAN LILAC.” A beautiful variety “s 
| 





panicles of small, lilac-colored flowers on every branch. 
Order by Number. 2 to 4 feet, $1.00 each. 10 for $9.00 








A NEW EVERGREEN SHRUB 
#138—CHINESE HOLLY. A new evergreen Holly from China, wit 
large spiny-toothed, deep green leaves and red berrie 
Thrives under more varied conditions than the favori! 
English Holly, but resembles it. Splendid for the Pacit 
Coast. 12 to 15 inches, 50c each 







“J +101—PHILADELPHIS VIRGINAL. 
A very showy, tall, spring-blooming 
plant with large white flowers, two 
inches in diameter, completely cover; 


| ing plant. 2 to 3 ft., 75c. 





















#103—STRAWBERRY TREE. Holly-like foliage 
white bell-shaped flowers, and 
brilliant red fruits. 12 to 18 
inches. 50c, 





71102—SYCAMORE. The 
European Sycamore ix one 
of the finest summer shade 
trees. Has large bright-green 
leaves: is symetrical in shape, 
grows rapidly and almost any- 


where. 6 to S feet, $1.00. 10 3 


ORDER BY NUMBER ON «4 ; = 
ORDER BLANK, PAGE 42. 
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Almost the earliest 
spring - flowering 
tree, literally cov- 
ered with large 
double brightly- 


colored flowers— nA _* Ea 
and cut branches ‘ - alta 
make beautiful flor- x 

al sprays. . = 
##163—Double White s At 
#164—Double Pink ~~, 
#165—Double Red 

#£166—V ariegated 

4 to 6 feet, each 75c. 















CREPE MYRTLE : 

In July, August and September, a 

solid mass of bloom. One of the finest 

summer-flowering shrubs or small 

trees. Two most popular colors are: 
31161—WATERMELON RED. 
#162—SOFT PASTEL PINE. 

12 to 18 in. plants, 50c, 


~~ 


Above Is Shown an Effective Armstrong Planting 







TWO SPLENDID VINES 
\39—GIANT CHINESE TRUMPET VINE. The most gorgeous of all Trumpet 
es. Immense clusters of brilliant-orange flowers. Strong plants, $1.50. 


40—GIANT TRUMPET VINE, MME. GALEN. A variety of the above witb 
h, orange-scarlet flowers. Each, $1.50. : 






























SPRING FLOWERING SHRUBS 
41—FLOWERING ALMOND. A mass of little double pink or white flowers. 
42—RED FLOWERING QUINCE. Bright, semi-double, rosy-red flowers. 

\43—BRIDAL WREATH. Profusion of white flowers on slender arching 


nches. 
\44--DOUBLE BRIDAL WREATH. Same as above but flowers are double. 

| Any of above 2 to 3 feet, 75c each. Order by number. 
\45—FLOWERING PLUM, MME. DORBON. Covered in spring with large 
ght-pink, bell-shaped flowers. Showy and beautiful. 4 to 6 feet, $1.50 each. 
148—-COCCULUS LAURIFOLIA. New evergreen from the Ilimalayas. For 
re-green, glossy. luxuriant foliagze we Know none better. 
ows 6 to 10 feet high. 12 to 18 inch, 50c. 

149—Same as above, but 2 to 3 foot 

huts, 75e. 


| 

| 

| ##150—-MAGNOLIA 
he well-known Magnolia of the 
uth. Makes a large stately 
re with beautiful dark-green © 
avy shining foliage and mag- 
ficent large intensely fragrant | ~~ 
hite flowers 6 to 8 inches across. 
mo 3 ft., 75c. 



























GIVE BEAUTIFUL 
GROWING THINGS 
FOR CHRISTMAS 
Write us special instruc- 
tions—see order blank on 
Page 42. 


PLANT A LIVING 
CHRISTMAS 
TREE 
this year for outdoor light- 
ing. DEODAR CEDAR 
No. 160, is ideal for this 
purpose—and thrives over 
the entire Pacific Coast 
region. 2 to 3 ft., $2.00. 



































ITRANSVAAL DAISY (Gerb 
jardy, lovely, South ne 
frican Daisies, ranging fro 
‘eam to beautiful flame-red. 
90d plants are seare, but they 
-e Just about the most lovely, 
»wer that can be found in 
hy garden. We offer the 
lowing distinct shades: The double waxy- 
#151—Pink. ; : white, exquisitely fra- 
152—Salmon. 4 grant blooms of the Cape 
| +153—Salmon- Yello .% Jasmine or Gardenia 
| |= 154—Mixed. : ) may easily be grown in 
}rong plants in 4 inch your own garden. Even small plants 
»ts, 50c ea., 10 for $4.00 bloom profusely, many flowers may be cut 
: -to perfume the living room, or to use for 
buttonhole or gown. corsages. The bright 
green, glossy foliage fits in anywhere in 
the garden. Large plants, 4-in. pots, 75c. 







































#159 GARDENIA 















THREE SPLENDID VINES FOR CALIFORNIA 

#155—SPANISH JASMINE _— , 
The best white-flowered jasmine. Very vigor- 
ous, very hardy, unmindful of heat a cold; ps) 
splendid deliciously fragrant white flowers. 4-inch pots, ic. 
i ji : #156—STAR JASMINE 
On a summer evening the sweet-scented, star-like white 
flowers perfume an entire garden Thrives in sun or shade 
4-inch pots, 75c. 


— Jasmine in gallon size, $1.00. 
ae eee ¢158_-VIOLET TRUMPET VINE 


Beautiful evergreen foliage, eovered in spring with large flowers of 
a delicate violet shade. Large plants, 50c. 
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Read This Before Ordering 


(Please order by number on blank at left) 


Armstrong Order Blank) .2ce%cec cacy came ame 
feature items shown on the preceding seven page 
we urgently request that you order now. We wt 

so ship at the best planting time for your section u 
and 1931 Catalog Request Coupon less you specify delivery date. This can safely 
left to our judament. 
Later, you may want additional items contained 


——$—<—$<—<—$—$<—$—$—<—_—_—————————_— — — — — — ——__-_ aa m_a_aoav—_—_ Ls 
Total 7 Total Total ‘ 3 Fe Pe é 

Item No. Quantit 3 Item No. Quantit S Item No. Quantity - in our 68-page catalog. This most complete cata- 

= Y Price ¥_Price Quantity _ Price log illustrates and describes the many other prod= 


ucts of our 700-acre nurseries. It shows a great 
variety of sub-tropical and hardy fruits, orna 
ee is mental trees and plants, suitable for the vario 








sections of Western and Southern United States. 
It features the world’s finest roses. Check space 
on blank for your free copy of this helpful book 
for garden lovers. : 

Your orders will be carefully packed to insure safe ar 
rival, no matter what material you order or where you live. 
No extra packing charge. 

Complete instructions for planting accompan 
each shipment. ' 
TERMS. Cash. Send postoffice or express mone 
order, bank draft or check. No order will be sen 
O. D. unless accompanied by one-half of t 

amount. 
SHIPPING CHARGES. Parcel post is the be 
method of shipment on all smaller orders (up 
$10.00). We ask that 10% of the amount of such 
- ~ orders be added to your remittance to pay | 
postage. If postage is less than the amount sent 
| the balance will be returned to you. Larger orde 
es a — will go forward by express, or freight (if neces> 
sary). Transportation charges collect at destina- 
tion. | 
+— FREE TRUCK DELIVERY, on orders of $20 o1 
over, to nearly al! accessible within a 6 
mile radius of Ontario, and all of Los Angeles 
County south of Saugus. 
INSPECTION. We guarantee all our shipment: 


to pass inspection wherever ship s 
i Orders for Christmas Gift Giving 














a 
































Please write us special instructions if you desire 
to order Armstrong Products for Gift Giving. } 
Send us names of others who plan to p‘ant—the} 

as well as we will appreciate your kindness. 


This Catalog Sent Free on Request 


—whether or not you order now 







































Armstrong Nurseries, 


412N. Euclid Ave., Ontario, California. 








C) Straight 8 Rose Collection 2 $5.00 (see page 35) $ 

(1) Camellias and Select Ornamentals $5.00 (see page 35) $ 

(J 40th Anniversary Bulb Offer $5.00 (see page 35) $ 

1 SUPER SPECIAL (Above 3—$15.00 worth for $13.75) $ 

Add 10% for postage if order is $10.00 or less ; er 3 

TOTAL REMITTANCE ENCLOSED Bas ctrbtte $ \ 
OJ Send me Landscape Plan Service Data. 7 
(J) Send 1931 Free Catalog to address below: 


Your name _. 
Mail Address 


City... : : : , Regn. | (CALS 





If shipping address is different from above—fill it in here 


When to Be Shipped 





How to Be Shipped 
() Express (J Freight () Truck 








0 Mail 





OR—time and method of shipment may be safely left to us. 


Our long successful experience in planning some of Califor- 
nia’s most noted estates, as well as modest home places, is at 
your disposal for new landscaping or improvement of your pres- 
ent grounds. Merely check the space in the coupon above, and 
we will send you information enabling you to take advantage 
of our plan, whereby we will select and place plants and trees 
that will build you a delightful garden. In this way, you will 
not be confronted with a maze of names and plants from which 
you are at a loss to make your choice. No matter how far you 
live from Ontario, or how large your grounds, we can furn-sh 
this service to your satisfaction, as the many owners of Arm- 
strong-planned gardens can testify. 


















You and your family will enjoy an outdoor 
living room such as this. 
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A Planting go 


Plante to a Plan and y ma 
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NOVEM 
Southern California 


| Study the plan of your garden. Where do y, 
need to add a tree, a few ornamental shrubs, a 9 
pool, or a new fence? This is the time of year ti 
the “big” tasks of the garden such as setting 
Boovste and planting new shrubbery, and putt) 
permanent improvements. Order your m 
ystock early and be ready to plant it out durine 
jmonths. 
| December, January and February are th. % 
|planting months. Study your catalogues fo: @ 
and best varieties for your locality. 
Lily bulbs will be in the market in Novem!; 
jDecember. Plant them as soon as they car 
jtained. If you failed to plant tulips, jonq:, 
jhyacinths last month, there is still time to; 
jin. In general, bulbs should be planted fai: 
in this section. 
In November, plant seeds of hardy annua’ 
jas nasturtiums, mignonette, calendulas, ~ 
flowers and the like for early spring bloom 1 # 
garden. (ie 
Go over your flower borders and fill in! 
with plants of cinerarias, cyclamen, primu:, 
stocks, petunias and the like for color in yc, 
arden. You should be able to buy healt: 
plants from your local nurseryman. : 
January is a good time for planting all « ~sas 
rees (trees which shed their leaves annu: ston. 
ncludes such fruits as peaches, pears an 
Do you have the lovely amaryllis and r 
n your garden? If not, now is the time tc 
Dulbs and plant them. 
In January, sow seeds of hardy annua! 
summer bloom, using the cold frame fc 


he seeds, transplanting later to the opc 2 i i 


Southern California 


In February there is still time to set y 

shrubs and roses in case you did not get i 
nonth. Do not delay too long, howev: 

| Plant another vine this year. Why ne 

}villea, a bignonia or a jasmine—a 

}fowering and appropriate for your s+ 
sountry. 

“Plant”’ several cans of reliable in 
fungicides on the shelf. You will nee.”. 
ar on garden pests this month. 

In February or March plant in open 
of hardy annuals such as larkspur, wil 
osmos. Asters and zinnias are tende 
ot be planted before the last of April. 

Start a rock garden now. Plants may 
rom rock garden specialists, and man >> 
ay be started from seed. 

Order the water lilies early. They may 
planted in the pool by April. 
|) Try some begonias this year. There are 
‘dealers on the Pacific Coast who sell unusuz 
ities. Study into the begonia subject. 
| Begin gladiolus plantings in March. P” 
jregular intervals in order to insure a succes” 

bloom throughout the summer months. 

‘| Sow seeds of geum, perennial phlox—ir 
ijmost of the perennials—in flats, transplantin 
to the border.’ Oriental poppy seeds may be ¢ 
iA uring these months. 

} Renovate your lawn, reseeding the bare’ 
A combination of blue grass and white clover 
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IS WINNING MORE USERS 





For years millions of women have 
preferred Morton’s Salt because 
“when it rains, it pours.” Now 
millions more are being won to it 
by its new and better package. Get 
one and see if you don’t find it vastly 
more convenient than those you 
have been used to. You'll readily 
agree that the world’s finest salt 
now has the world’s handiest con- 
tainer. 
































































































































California. Cover a new lawn with a mixti 
fommercial plant food and peat humus afte 
}seed has been sown. Water the new lawn 


ESF 
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/ JODIZED TO PREVENT GOITER; ALSO PLAIN 
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A much-used and 
jimuch-abused word, 
but the one word 
that is Synonymous 

; with Amaizo 







Don Amaizo on the 
Radio Every Monday 
Night, Coast-to-Coast % L. e 
Hookup on Columbia ales 


Broadcasting System. W, x cn 
HEN you are told that 


Amaizo Syrups, for example, are quality products you 
may not be at once convinced. 





But when you make an actual trial of these superior 
products on your own table or in your own kitchen, you 
realize that the word Quality is not used carelessly in 
Amaizo advertising. 


Since the quality of Amaizo Products costs you nothing 
extra, you may as well enjoy that quality always. 


We suggest: 


Amaizo 


GOLDEN SYRUP .: . CRYSTAL WHITE SYRUP 


All grocers sell these syrups in cans of convenient sizes identi- 
fied by the Amaizo name and the gingham background design. 


eM at-DY! 


Other Amaizo Products 


Amaizo Butterscotch Syrup 
Amaizo Pancake Syrup 









TH E paleo Oil for Salads and for 
ortening 
NEW THOUGHT IN pizo Corn Starch for Puddings, 
Tavies, etc. 
ae eee Gloss Starch for Laundry 
se 
y ¥ 





ln. Feast — 


For housewives and hostesses who want 
to serve especially attractive and healthful 
salads, iacdwicties canapes, fried and satite 
dishes. Contains a large number of recipes, 
all tested, with photographs and much help- 
ful information. 

Substantially bound in stiff covers, it will 
make a permanent addition to your kitchen 
library. 


MISS HOWES, American Maize-Products Co. 
100 East 42nd Street, New York City 

I enclose fourteen cents in stamps. Please send me 
your new cook book, ““The New Thought in Cooking”, 
by Sara Treat. 


e 
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Name------------4-----=--------------------------------- 
Your copy will be sent to you postpaid 
upon receipt of 14 cents in stamps to defray 
cost of packing and mailing. Stet. i- ~~ =~ =~ +--+ - 2-2-2 - 22-2 nnn nnn nnn nnn nnn nanan nnn 
AMERICAN MAIZE-PRODUCTS CO. 
New York... Chicago City & State nio- sae encaposan sesso onnesmeeennense-as=e=== 
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pastry and filling were made ready 
the day before and placed in the 
refrigerator, then on Thanksgiving 
morning the filling was poured into 
the uncooked crusts, and baked. Here 
is the recipe for the filling: 
Pumpkin Pie Filling 
(For 12 individual pies) 
5 cupfuls of canned pumpkin 
114 cupfuls of brown sugar 
1 teaspoonful of salt 
1 teaspoonful of cloves 
11% teaspoonfuls of cinnamon 
34 teaspoonful of ginger 
114 cupfuls of milk 
4 eggs, slightly beaten 
Mix the materials in the order given. 
Fill the crust-lined tins and bake in a 
hot oven (400 degrees F.) for 10 min- 
utes, to cook bottom of crust, then 
reduce to moderate temperature (350 
degrees F.) until filling is firm. It will 
require about 45 minutes to bake the 
little pies. 
It was found that they could be 
transported best in shallow boxes. 
For the sake of sociability and in- 
terest, the coffee was cooked over the 
fire on the desert and the only bever- 
age carried ready to drink was the 
quart of milk for the children. The 
mints were the finishing touch and, 
needless to say, brought sparkles into 
the children’s eyes. 


QrXe satisfaction of this dinner 
was that children and grown-ups 
could be served alike. The dinner was_ 
very simple, it is true, but, spiced 
with desert air and blue skies, seemed 
grand enough for anyone. ‘Further-. 
more, the desire of every housekeeper » 
to be able to wash the dishes before: 
they are used was as nearly accom- 
plished as it probably every will be, 
for dishes at a picnic are at a mini-_ 
mum, even if paper plates are not. 
used entirely, All of the family, old 
enough to appreciate the situation,, 
felt that one of the great advantages. 
of a Thanksgiving dinner of this kind | 
was the elimination, on the eventful! 
day, of hours of kitchen labor in favor 
of family and guest companionship. 
The household of five and the three 
guests who participated in this affair 
are all heartily in favor of repeating 
an All-Family, All-Western Thanks- 
giving Dinner and they are not so 
certain but that it might be used in 
the near future for Christmas as well. 


to secure an | 

absolutely 

smooth ironing-board cover, by 
tacking the cover on while it is 
damp. When it dries, it will be as 
smooth and tight as paper. 








_ HOUSEKEEPING 
HUNCHEs 


RECENTLY a bachelor asked us 
how to remove ice cubes from the 
metal tray easily, without wasting all 
the ice. Any home economist, he said 
on his card, should be able to tell how 
to doit. Well, here is how I do it! First 
I hold the tray under the cold water 
faucet just long enough to loosen the 
entire cake of ice from the bottom of 
the pan. Then I turn it over and run 
hot water over the ice for just a 
moment, letting a very little hot wa- 
ter remain in the pan. Then I set the 
tray down on the table, and in a few 
moments all the little cubes are loos- 
ened sufficiently for removal from the 
partitions without having decreased 
materially in size. Perhaps you have 
an easier way of doing the job. Any 
method that works is good! 

I might have told this bachelor 
about the rubber trays which allow 
one or two cubes to be removed with- 
out disturbing the others. A simple 
twist of the wrist does the trick. 

ke ok -k 

Do you ponder over the problems 
of meat cookery, particularly roasts? 
The Bureau of Home Economics of 
the United States Department of 
| Agriculture recommends that tender 

cuts be cooked quickly, unless they 
are large roasts, and they are best 
cooked in utensils without lids and 
}without water. Less tender cuts 
| should be cooked slowly, covered, and 
}with a judicious amount of water 
| added to soften the connective tissue. 
| Browning meat on the outside to 
develop rich flavor is recommended 
|} also. After that is done, cooking is 
| continued in the appropriate way for 
| the probable tenderness of the cut. 
| Savory stuffings and well-flavored 
| gravies also enhance the flavor of the 
meat. To eliminate guesswork as to 
when the meat is done, the use of the 
oven thermometer and the meat ther- 
| mometer is suggested. The roast 
meat thermometer, put directly into 
| the meat before the cooking is begun, 
shows accurately when the desired 
| stage has been reached, and when to 
| stop cooking. Every additional min- 
ute’s cooking beyond the required 
|stage simply wastes the meat by 
shrinking it unduly. 

| * ok fb 

The cunning little toy coffee pot 
that I use to hold and to melt paraf- 
fin for jellies suggested to my mind 
one day that a similar toy coffee pot 
would be just as useful for holding 
bacon fryings and other stray bits of 
cooking fat. It is much more sightly 
than the usual bowl or jar of drip- 

pings, it is covered to keep out dust, 
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ke Sho Do Crackle” 


INDEED, Kellogg’s Rice Krispies are the only cereal that is so 
crisp it “talks’’! Golden-toasted flavor-bubbles that crackle right 
out loud when you pour on the milk or cream. . . . Have them 
for breakfast. Taste the flavor of sun-browned rice as it crunches 
in your mouth. No wonder Rice Krispies are such favorites with 


both grown-ups and children. 


What could be more wholesome? Nourishing, healthful rice in 
easy-to-digest form. Ideal to serve with the afternoon glass of 
milk when the youngsters come from school. For nursery suppers. 
Excellent for lunch with fruits or honey added. 

Try Rice Krispies in cookery too. They take the place of nut- 
meats. Make delicious candies. Use in salads, soups. Sold by all 
grocers. Served by hotels, restau- 
rants. Made by Kellogg in Battle 
Creek. Try the delicious macaroon 


recipe below: 


RICE KRISPIES 
MACAROONS 


2 egg whites 2 cups Kellogy’s Rice Krispies 
1 cup brown sugar 4 cup nutmeats (chopped) 


\% teaspoon vanilla 1 cup shredded cocoanut 


Beat the egg whites until stiff, add the sugar gradu- 
ally, then add the vanilla, Rice Krispies, cocoa- 
nut and nutmeats.... Drop by spoonfuls on a 
buttered pan, and bake in a moderate oven (400° 
F.) until the macaroons are a delicate brown. 


READY To EAT 
HELP YoURSELE To 


® - — - F 
gé RICE 
obog KRISPIES 
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The 
Sensible 


Answer 
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Free—Write for “Sweet Sixteen” |-, ann cocoa A 
» 


Recipe Packet No. 2, D. Ghirar- Di Ny \ 
delli Co., 910 North Point Street, 2 SES 
San Francisco, California a 


Give growing children a cup of hot, nourishing 
chocolate when they clamor for something to 


eat after school! 


It’s no trouble at all when you use Ghirardelli’s 
Ground Chocolate—for all you need to do is to 
add a heaping tablespoonful of Ghirardelli’s 
for each cupful, directly to the milk—stir briefly 
but thoroughly—bring just to a boil, and serve, 


either plain or with a marshmallow in the cup. 


There is no more sensible answer to after- 
_school emptiness! And it’s so easy when you use 
Ghitardelli’s Ground Chocolate, for it has all 
of cocoa’s convenience of form, and all of choco- 


late’s fine, full flavor. 


 GHIRARDELLIS 


CHOCOLATE 


Say “Gear-ar-delly” 





Emptiness 
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and it is ever so easy to melt the de- 
sired quantity when I wish to use a 
tablespoonful or two of melted fat for 
muffins, gingerbread, or other highly 
flavored cake mixture where the fla- 
vor of bacon fryings will not be ob- 
jectionable. I always strain the fry- 
ings through doubled cheesecloth) 
when pouring them into this smart? 
little container. 
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Our favorite sauce for cauliflower 
is a simply made cheese sauce. To 2) 
cupfuls of medium-thick cream sauce | 
in the double boiler I add a four- 
ounce cake of pimento cream cheese— 
the kind that comes wrapped in tin-} 
foil. When this is melted and smooth- 
ly blended with the sauce I season it 
highly, and pour over the well-drained 
head of cooked cauliflower on an} 
oven-proof platter or round, shallow 
serving dish. I specify oven-proof} 
because I place the cauliflower, 
platter and all, in the oven to keep’ 
piping hot while I finish preparing the 
cheese sauce. 
; tk ok ok 

There are more reasons for eating 
ripe olives than the simple one that 
they are good-tasting. The Bureau 
of Home Economics of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has been testing" 
commercially packed ripe olives of 
the Manzanillo variety by means of a 
series of feeding experiments, and has 
found them to be rich in Vitamin A. 
These olives, which are of medium 
size, are grown in California, ripened | 
on the tree, treated in the canning 
factory to develop flavor, and sealed 
and processed in air-tight containers 
like other canned foods. Other var- 
ieties of both ripe and green olives are 
to be tested in a similar way shortly. 

* +k 

I have taught at least a dozen 
friends the secret of successful wash- 
ing of washable doeskin or chamois 
gloves. I have found that the trouble 
lies usually in the drying rather than 
in the washing. After washing in the 
usual way, with bland soap or soap 
flakes and a soft-bristled nail brush, 
rinsing in water of the same tempera- 
ture, and squeezing gently in a bath 
towel, I “blow them up” and hang 
them over a towel on the rod and let 
them remain until almost but not 
quite dry. : 

At this stage I take them down, rub 
them lightly in my hands, and roll 
them up and let them stand for a little 
while until the moisture that still re- 
mains in them is evenly distributed, 
Then I use the glove stretcher tc 
smooth and _ slightly stretch the 
fingers, and put them on, even if I dc 
not intend to wear them immediately 
The glove stretcher is.a great aid tc 
immaculacy in gloves, and has provec 
an excellent investment for 65 cents 
It should not, however, be usec 
roughly on gloves that have beer 






















ey llowed to become entirely dry. Such 
‘loves, however, hopeless though they 
ay appear, may be softened easily 
und restored to beauty by this simple 
reatment: put on one glove as far as 
t will go easily. Dip the fingers of 
he other hand in warm water and 
troke the glove, working it on with 
iampened fingers until the leather is 
sufficiently moistened to be pliable. 
{t will appear streaky at the time, 
ut will be all right when dry. The 
Mother glove may then be treated in 
the same way. 


| 
ie bok 

Did you ever make a jelly roll with- 
put any jelly? It sounds Irish indeed, 
doesn’t it? The results are good, how- 
ever, if you spread the warm sheet of 
ake with boiled icing mixed with 
range marmalade, or with nuts, 
dates and raisins, all chopped to- 
ieether. Roll up, slice, and watch it 


+ fk ok 
Do you know that carbonated bev- 
erages mix well with milk to make 
fmost interesting combinations? For 
gechildren, put a little of any favorite 
flavor of carbonated beverage in the 
glass, fill it up with milk, and see if 
“the milk does not disappear without 
gfurther trouble. Adults may like a 


fPhalf - and - half combination better. 


#Eggnogs for the anemic child or the 
siconvalescent grown person are no 


d)beverages. A delicious eggnog is made 
siby beating separately the white and 
ithe yolk of an egg, and adding just a 
Wlittle sugar, 14 cupful of rich milk or 
Jicream, and % cupful of ginger ale or 
¢jother carbonated beverage.—G. A. C. 


Grapefruit Recipe Contest 
GoD news! The special contests for 


interesting ways of using western- 
(| produced foods are beginning again. You 
i) will recall that they were discontinued 
last spring with the promise of renewal 
this fall. 

The subject of the November contest 
is grapefruit. Give your favorite recipes 
for preparing this western fruit, and in 
addition will you please tell how you 
select grapefruit, how you most com- 
monly serve it, etc.>? Tell everything, 
in short, that will help an inexperienced 
western homemaker to make the best 
possible use of this excellent fruit. 

A special prize of $5 will be awarded 
for the best recipe or suggestion for us- 
ing grapefruit, and $1 will be paid for 
every other recipe that we publish. You 
may submit as many as you wish. 
Address your letter to West- 
ern Foods Contest, Sunset 
Magazine, 1045 Sansome St., 
San Francisco, and send it to 
us before November 20, 1930. 
Prize winners will be an- 
nounced in the February 
issue of this magazine. 
Look for another recipe 
contest announcement 
soon.—The Editors. 
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COMFY HOUSE ‘ 
you livein/ 


“Comfy” and warm because of Pearl Oil ! To in- 
sure best results use only Pearl Oil — the clean- 
burning, uniform kerosene, refined and re-refined 
by the Standard Oil Company’s special process. 
““Coal oil”’ or “‘kerosene’’ may mean any kind of 
kerosene — say ‘‘ PEARL OIL”— copyrighted 
for your protection. 

STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
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CLEAN EVEN HEAT 


that is| 


'When done remove them and let 


100% AUTOMATIC 


OU can always have exactly the 
Y ‘emperane you desire in your 
home—and yet be free fram fur- 
nace tending—if you install an Ideal 
Gas Boiler. It is entirely automatic and 


needs no attention from the beginning 
to the end of cold weather. 

And you will have an extra, clean 
livable room in your basement. There 
is no soot, no dirt, no ash removal, no 
noise. And the fuel comes automatically 
from an inconspicuous pipe. 


IDEAL 
GAS BOILERS 





Mail the coupon below for a free folder that 
will tell you all about Ideal Gas house heating. 


GAS UTILIZATION DEPARTMENT 


Division of 
AMERICAN RADIATOR & STANDARD SANITARY CORPORATION 





40 West 40th St., New York 


Name e 
Address___—_ 


City 
Se 


[SUNSET 








| is distinct and separate. 
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Studio Suppers 


(Continued from page 31) 


Hawaiian Supper 


Bouillon with Avocado Cubes 
Toasted Cheese Crackers 
Casserole Hawaiian 
Finger Rolls 
Pineapple Islands 
Iced Coffee 


Just before serving, the tiny avo- 
cado cubes are added to the steaming 


| bouillon which has been flavored with 


a dash of lime juice and 4% teaspoonful 
of cooking sherry to each cupful. 
The casserole Hawaiian is quite 
unusual as well as satisfying. Cut 4 
very large bananas, preferably a bit 
green, into very fine strips lengthwise 
and fry in butter until a golden brown. 
Put 3 cupfuls of tender young string 
beans, also cut into fine strips, to boil 
in vigorously boiling salted water. 


stand in a saucepan with only 1 cup- 
ful of liquid. Ina separate frying pan 
fry 1 cupful of bacon and ham cut 
into small cubes. When cooked, add 
to the string beans and let simmer. 
Then line a casserole with the fried 
bananas, add the string beans, and 
cover with the remaining bananas. 
Sprinkle grated cheese and paprika 
over all and cover with 2 well beaten 
eggs. Bake until eggs are cooked 
through. Serve very hot. 

The pineapple islands are made 
from slices of the canned pineapple 
which are covered with ground roasted 
walnuts, the centers filled with egg 
whites beaten stiff and mixed with a 
little powdered sugar, and put into 
the oven to brown. When ready to 
serve, these slices of pineapple are 
placed on sponge cake cut the same 
size as the pineapple, the cake being 
covered first with a sauce flavored 
with cooking brandy. 


Oriental Supper 
Lobster Curry with Oriental Condiments 
Toasted Cassava Wafers 
Shantung Tart 
Green Tea 
Crystallized Ginger and Kumquats 

For the lobster curry fry 2 table- 
spoonfuls of bacon cubes and 1 large 
minced onion together until brown, 
adding extra bacon fat if necessary. 
Add 2 tablespoonfuls of curry pow- 
der, 2 tablespoonfuls of flour and 
gradually stir in 2 cupfuls of diluted 
evaporated milk. Simmer until thick- 
ened and pour over the cooked flaked 
lobster. Heat together and season 
lightly with cayenne. Serve with a 
border of rice cooked until each grain 
Cover with 
whole picked shrimps and minced 
parsley. Pass in small individual 


| dishes the following condiments: fresh 
| grated cocoanut; sliced onions, pre- 


viously browned and dried in the 


1930} 
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' HARD WATER PLUS MEUO MAKES SOFT WATER 


Roughened, reddened 
hands are caused by 


HARD WATER 


PeRHAPS you don’t know that. But 
it is hard water—water filled with 
harsh alkalis—that irritates, rough- 
ens and chaps the skin of tender 
hands that wash dishes and clothes. 


You need not wash in hard water! 
Add one or two tablespoonfuls of 
Melo to the dishpan—two or three 
to the washtub—and instantly the 
hardest water is made soft. Suds are 
quick and rich, less soap is used, 
rinsing is rapid and thorough. Grease 
films disappear from dishes, white 
clothes dry snow-white. 


Water softened with Melo makes 
every washing and cleaning operation 
easier. It adds to the comfort of the 
bath. Try it tomorrow. Sold by your 
grocer in convenient cans—10c 
(slightly higher in far western states). 
The Hygienic Products Co., Canton, 
Ohio. (4lso makers of Sani-Flush.) 


bs. 





WATER SOFTE 

WITH MEL’ 

REMARKABLE CLEAN 
10 CENTS 


Pumpkin Pie 
a la MAPLEINE 


Mix a cup of cooked mashed pump- 
kin well with % cup milk, a beaten 
egg and flavor with ¥% teaspoon of 
Mapleine. Then add ¥ cup sugar, ¥ 
teaspoon cinnamon, ¥ teaspoon gin- 
get, ¥ teaspoon salt and tablespoon 
of flour. Bake about 45 minutes in a 
lower crust only. This is enough for 
one pie. Mapleine will give new 
flavor to a lot of your baking... 
cookies... health breads ... cakes... 
also candies ... desserts. A 16-recipe 
folder with every bottle, and a larger 
book containing 200 recipes, free on 
request. You can also use Mapleine 
as a meat savor, and as a syrup 
maker. Crescent Mfg. Co., Dept.63, 
Seattle, U. S. A. 


MAPLEINE 


Syrup Maker + Flavoring » Meat Savor 










































ven; red and green peppers chopped 
ne and mixed together; East Indian 
utney; small pieces of crisp bacon; 
ated hard cooked eggs; ground 
eanuts; and dried salted codfish, 
roken into small bits. 

To make the delicious Shantung 
art a large meringue is prepared by 
eating 6 egg whites until very stiff, 
en adding gradually 1 cupful of 
gar, 2 tablespoonfuls at a time, 
eating it until the mixture holds its 
ape. At the last fold in 1 more 
pful of granulated sugar and 2 tea- 
poonfuls each of almond and lemon 
avoring. Arrange in one large flat cake 
nm a paper covered board and bake 
ery slowly for 1 hourinacool oven(250 
egrees.) Dredge the meringue with 
ranulated sugar and sprinkle with 
hopped almonds. When it is ready 
D Serve put over it a layer of whipped 
eam, then a layer of sliced canned 

fresh peaches, another layer of 
hipped cream, another of the sliced 
eaches and last the whipped cream, 
e meringue being the foundation of 
is unusual dessert. 


West Indian Supper 
Kidney Bean Soup with Croutons 
Cashew Nuts 
Arroz con Pollo with Caribbean 
Salad and Hard Rolls 
Banana Cream, Coffee 
Banana cream is an appropriately 
opical dessert and so easily pre- 
fared by dissolving 1 package of 
mon flavored gelatine in 114 cup- 
ls of boiling water. Chill until al- 
nost firm. Meanwhile combine 5 
hrge ripe bananas, which have been 
Prced through a sieve, with 5 tea- 
boonfuls of sugar, and fold in 1 cup- 
hl of whipped cream. When the 
elatine is slightly thickened, beat 
ith a rotary egg beater until it is of 
e consistency of whipped cream. 


old in the banana mixture, turn into 

fancy mold and chill until firm. 
fnmold, and serve with additional 
}hipped cream. 





Introducing the Author 


HYLLIS Pulliam Jervey, shown on 
the beach with her small son, Jack, 
is a roving young westerner, for she is 

the wife of an army officer and con- 
sequently has been homemaker and 
hostess in many lands. California is 
| “thome’”’ to her, however, wherever she 
} may be stationed.—The Editors. 
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Post’s Whole Bran provides 
the bulk so often needed in 
modern diets to correct 


NOVEMBER 






constipation 


fill fale bran 


with tempting flavor 


Ow you can have a full strength bran cereal that 
N tempts you into regular habits because of its won- 
derful flavor. Now it’s a pleasure to eat the bulk part of 
the diet so many systems need to correct constipation. 
Post’s Whole Bran has crisp, crunchy goodness — a real 
breakfast delight. And it’s as effective as any full strength 
bran cereal you can find. Millions were waiting for it. 
They’ve made it a success from the start. Eat it with milk 
or cream. And try it, too, in muffins. Start today with 
new, different whole bran cereal that really is good to 
eat. Your grocer has it. If you would like to try it first, 
mail the coupon below for a free sample. 


e e . 
Cases of recurrent constipation, due to too little bulk in the diet, 
should yield to Post’s Whole Bran. If your case is abnormal, 
consult a competent physician at once and follow his advice 


Costs WHOLE BRAN 


A Product of General Foods Corporation ee ee 
AIL FILL IN COMPLETELY PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS 
M GENERAL FOODS SALES CO., Inc. Dept. 4130 
COUPON Russ Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 
Gentlemen: I accept your offer of a free sample of Post's Whole Bran. 
TODAY Name Street - 








Town State 
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HIS TRAVELS 


TAP E W-RATE Res: 


“ATHLETES FOOT” 


HAT a life of adventure 
he leads! Daily he projects 
the exploring craft of his mind 
into the far corners of the world. 
His brain seethes with the plots 
and counter-plots of buccaneers 
and pearl-poachers. His nimble 
fingers click off the daring haz- 
ards of great deeds. But his feet 
wouldn’t know the difference be- 
tween a “trek” and a trolley-ride. 
Yet this writer, at ease in his 
study and a stranger to leg-work, 
has a well-developed case of 
“Athlete’s Foot.” It’s an attack 
by an enemy he can't describe or 
dispose of. He doesn’t even know 
what it is. 


* Many Symptoms for the Same 
Disease—So Easily Tracked 
into the Home 


“Athlete’s Foot” may start in a 
number of different ways,* but it 
is now generally agreed that the 
germ, tinea trichophyton, is back 
of them all. It lurks where you 
would least expect it—in the 
very places where people go for 
health and recreation and cleanliness. In spite 
of modern sanitation, the germ abounds on 
locker- and dressing-room floors — on the 
edges of swimming pools and showers — in 
gymnasiums — around bathing beaches and 
bath-houses — even on hotel bath-mats. 

And from all these places it has been 
tracked into countless homes until today this 
ringworm infection is simply everywhere. The 
United States Public Health Service finds ‘‘It 
is probable that at least one-half of all adults 


SS eee 
%% WATCH FOR THESE DISTRESS SIGNALS 
THAT WARN OF “ATHLETE'S FOOT” 


Though “‘Athlete’s Foot’ is caused by the germ— 
tinea trichophyton—its early stages manifest themselves 
in several different ways, usually between the toes— 
sometimes by redness, sometimes by skin-cracks, often 
by tiny itching blisters. The skin may turn white, 
thick and moist, or it may develop dryness with little 
scales. Any one of these calls for immediate treatment! If 
the case appears aggravated and does not readily yield 
to Absorbine Jr., consult your doctor without delay. 


Absorbine 


ey a eee 
SORE MUSCLES, MUSCULAR 
ACHES, BRUISES, BURNS, 
CUTS, SPRAINS, ABRASIONS. | 


ir 
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More 
Beauty Don'ts 


i month I mentioned some of 
the bad habits that spoil our 
beauty. Here are a few more to be 
considered seriously. 

Don’t adopt ugly postures, any- 
where! Haven’t you often, in a tea 
room, observed a great deal of uncon- 
scious ugliness both above and below 
the tables? Legs wrapped so many 
times around the chair legs that you 
are positive they are boneless; knees 
wide apart, all too often disclosing 
glimpses of pink underwear; elbows 
propped heavily on the table, both 
hands surrounding a coffee cup from 
which the woman sips interminably; 
and so on, and on. It is sad to see an 
otherwise good-looking woman spoil 
her beauty by such awkwardness. 

Nervous mannerisms, of which we 
all are guilty in one way or another, 
are other thieves that rob us of our, 
full measure of attractiveness. Haven’t 
you seen women sitting, visiting or 
reading perhaps, with knees crossed 
and one foot drawn up tight and tense 
‘na most uncomfortable-looking man- 
ner? _Haven’t you felt sorry for the 
woman who screws up her face into 
entirely unnecessary grimaces, while 
talking? Sometimes, of course, such 
actions are signs of a nervous afflic- 
tion that requires special treatment, 
but sometimes they may be overcome 
by substituting a graceful action for 
an ungraceful one. Every good teacher 
and mother knows that to break a bad 
habit one must substitute a good one 
If you find yourself sitting with one 
foot drawn up in an ungainly manner 
practice sitting with both feet flat o1 
the floor, with your entire body as re 
laxed as possible. If you find yoursel 
drumming on chair arm or table top 
or fumbling nervously with your hai 
or your ear, stop and fold your hand 
quietly in_your lap, and keep ther 
there for five minutes. Don’t “‘han 
onto yourself.” No, just relax and res! 
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suffer from it at some time.”’ There can be no 
doubt that the tiny germ, tinea trichophyton, 
has made itself a nuisance in America. 


It Has Been Found That Absorbine Jr. 
Kills This Ringworm Germ 


Now, a seties of exhaustive laboratory tests 
with the antiseptic Absorbine Jr. has proved 
that Absorbine Jr. penetrates deeply into 
flesh-like tissues, and that wherever it pene- 
trates it Ail/s the ringworm germ. 

It might not be a bad idea to examine 
your feet tonight for distress signals* that 
announce the beginning of “Athlete’s Foot.” 

Read the symptoms printed at the left 
very carefully. At the first sign of any one 
of these distress signals* begin the free use 
of Absorbine Jr. on the affected areas — douse 
it on morning and night and after every ex- 
posure of your bare feet to any damp or wet floors, 
even in your own bathroom. 

Absorbine Jr. is so widely known and used 
that you can get it at all drug stores. Price 
$1.25. For free sample write W. F. YOUNG, 
INC., 443 Lyman Street, Springfield, Mass. 
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Voices are expressive of much that 
we do not suspect. There are two ex- 
tremes, both, in my estimation, equally 
bad. One is to talk in a shrill, high- 
pitched, nervous voice, the other is to 
mumble! It is so irritating to say over 
and over, “I’m sorry, I didn’t hear 
what you said,” when what you long 
to say is “Why in the world don’t you 
join a class in public speaking or voice 
culture, and learn to talk so that per- 
sons with normally good hearing are 
able to understand what you say?” 
With the loud-speakers, you long 
silently for ear muffs. In both these 
distressing cases, the point is that the 
voice merely indicates something 
radically wrong with the person’s 
mental make-up. 

Lastly come details of dress that 
make or mar one’s general good ap- 
pearance. Haven’t we all been guilty 
at times of getting ourselves together 
without caring very much just how 
we looked, and found to our chagrin 
that we looked just that way! Par- 
ticularly when we are tired and per- 
haps half-sick are we likely to throw 
ourselves together,—just at the time 
when we should take extra care that 
we look our best, for if we dress most 
carefully, and use just the right 
amount of rouge and lipstick, we are 
likely to find ourselves feeling better 
| physically as well as mentally. As a 
matter of fact, we can never for our 
own sakes afford to wear clothes in 
which we are unhappy, to let our hair 
go without proper cutting and wav- 
ing, to go to bed without cleansing 
and creaming our faces thoroughly. 

My entire sermon, then, can be 
summed up abruptly in these words: 

Don’t be careless! It doesn’t pay! 
—JEAN ASHCROFT. 














Sunset Homes 
Consultation Service 





| Wehavea lot in asection of old Monterey. 
The land is elevated, about 100 feet wide, 
| with some tall pines at the back. The lot 
| faces northwest, and we have a view out 
over the harbor where the fishing boats are 
at anchor. We would appreciate very much 
your giving us some suggestions as to what 
type of house to build.—A. B. V., Monterey, 
alifornia. 

Consultation: 1 have a perfect pic- 
ture in my mind of what your house 
might be, and if the property is as you 
describe it, I should think you would 
build immediately. You might build 
a one story house with simple lines, 
partly of wood, partly of adobe con- 
struction. I picture a long living-room 
across the front with the roof (of 
Spanish tile or hand-split cedar 
shakes) carried out to form a porch, 
supported on slender wooden posts. 
A large chimney, growing up out of 
the end of the house, should be placed 
where you could sit at the fire and 
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UG BEAU Yeux 


AS NEVER BEFORE EXPRESSED 


AMONG the discriminating in matters of style, the name Whittall 
on a rug is a hall-mark of value. To these—and particularly to you among 
them—the Whittall Fall Displays of Rug Fashions present an opportunity too 
real and too precious to be overlooked. Style, as revealed by Whittall, needs 
no advocacy of urgent words. Taste, experience, artistry speak always for 
themselves. 

Your dealer is now showing these enchanting creations. Variety and 
value are seen in gorgeous colorings, intriguing patterns. Seamless, luxurious 
textures, both lustrous and delicately shadowed. Sidewalk-tested durability. 







M. J. WHITTALL 
ASSOCIATES, Ltd. gf 


Worcester, Mass. <a 
3 " 
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your BURNBRITE 
FUELED HEATER 
CARES FOR 
ITSELF 






< 


Less cleaning; 
less wick trimming; 


less flame adjusting 


with BURNBRITE 


“Why does Burnbrite Kerosene leave 
scarcely any wick char or soot — so 
much less than ordinary kerosenes?” 


The answer is this: Burnbrite Kero- 
sene is refined by the Edeleanu pro- 
cess which carries away 14% more im- 
purities than ordinary acid-treating 
methods. 


Thus purified, Burnbrite throws out 
radiant warmth from a white, soot-free 
flame. A steady flame, even-burning, 
easily regulated. 


Burnbrite heat is the cleanest you 
can buy. In a scientific test with 6 
other kerosenes Burnbrite proved far 
superior by burning sixty 24-hour days 
without wick trimming. More evidence 
of Burnbrite’s purity is its faint, sweet 
odor — so unlike ordinary kerosenes. 


Fill your heater—light it—then let it 
keep itself clean with Burnbrite’s help. 


Red, green and cream Associated 
stations and garages, and neighbor- 
hood grocers everywhere sell this 


modern kerosene. 


KEROSENE 


ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY 


Refiner and Marketer of Associated Equi-fractionated Gasoline, 
Cycol Motor Oils and Greases, Associated Ethyl Gasoline and 
Associated Stoddard Solvent for finest dry cleaning. 


FOLLOW FOOTBALL WITH ASSOCIATED—IN YOUR CAR OR ON THE AIR 
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Sunset Homes 
® © 
look out over the harbor of Monterey. 
Paint the house white, the sash and 
shutters probably green or blue. Pave 
the porch with loose brick or Carmel 
stone, flagged. Have a gate at the 
entrance and perhaps a trellis with 
climbing roses. Plant a few poplars 
to screen the house from the road. 
Have a stepping stone or brick walk 
up to the house, interrupted midway 
with a lily pool. One could go on in- 
definitely designing this house—it 
sounds so thrilling.—Architect 


® @ 
Swimming Pool 


We want a swimming pool, but have no 
idea how to go about the work. Can you 
help us, or tell us where to get the necessary 
information? We have a city lot, but plenty 
of space for a pool 18x32 feet and from 3 or 4 
feet deep at one end to 8 or 9 feet at the 
other.—Mrs. F. B. J., Glendale, California. 

Consultation: Your problem at 
first glance seems rather difficult. You 
will have to move about 150 yards of 
dixt. This is what an architect might 
call a steam shovel job. It costs in 
labor and equipment about 90 cents 
per yard to scrape and move clay or 
shale with a team of horses, and about 
$2.50 per yard, including the cost of 
hauling away. You might employ a 
team, and, if you understand ex- 
cavating, could save the labor cost. 
You will use about 40 yards of con- 
crete. This will cost $18 to $21 per 
yard, including labor, and exclusive 
of cement surfacing. 

It is quite necessary that you have 
an architect or engineer design the 
piping, drains, concrete walls, and 
reinforcing. If this is not done prop- 
erly they will either be too heav 
and wasteful or, if too light, will 
crack and leak. . 

The pool must be properly designed 
for diving. There must be skimming 
gutters around the pool to remove the 
surface dirt. The sides of the pool 
should be smooth cement, water- 
proofed and treated to prevent the 
growth of fungus. 

I am sending names of firms to 
whom you may write for further 
information.—Architect. 
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Cement Molds 


In making various objects out of concrete 
such as delicate garden ornaments, bird 
baths, ete. what sort of mold should be used 
so that the cement does not stick to it?— 
C. R. B., Spokane, Washington. 

Consultation: Plaster of Parismakes 
the best mold for fine work, where 
fine sharp edges are required. Glue 
molds are easier to handle commer- 
cially and are more commonly used. 
In withdrawing the model from a 
glue mold, slight undercutting will 
spring the glue mold without destroy- 
ing either the model or mold. With 
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Sunset Travel Service 
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ccommodations. These maps are 
published in sections, each booklet 
overing a particular region. We 
ave found them very useful and pass 
he word along to you. 
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Holiday Tramp 


By 
Grace Freeman Pease 


I love to join the auto tramps, 
The highway’s eager throng; 
To sleep in tents or auto camps 
And vagabond along— 

I love to vagabond awhile 

Up breathless, winding grades, 
Or follow highways for a mile 
Of purple lights and shades. 

I love to wander all the day 
Through hills and redwood trees, 
And then to vagabond away 

In dreams of peaks, and seas— 
I love to vagabond, and roam 
For say, a week or two— 

But best I love to have a home 
To come to when I’m through! 


bok + 
A Fall Festival 


If your travel calendar includes a 
rip to the Hawaiian Islands, perhaps 
you will be interested in reading our 
letter to Mr. M. J. M., a Sunser 
friend who writes from Provo, Utah. 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 


Thank you for the leaflets about Hawaii. 
hey are exactly what we wanted but I’m 
going to bother you with one more question. 
e have definitely made up our minds to 
ake the trip to the Islands this fall but 
wonder if you will tell us if any one time is 
better than another to spend there? Thank 
jyou again.—M. J. M., Provo, Utah. 
__If you may enmine your own 
time for visiting the Islands this fall, 
ithen we certainly recommend choos- 
ing that period which includes No- 
ivember 8-11 for it is then that the 


This is an annual affair which the 
people of the Islands offer for the 
pleasure of visitors. It is a series of 
pageants and displays portraying not 
lonly old Hawaii, but the customs and 
Imanners of all nations of the East and 
South Pacific. 
| The exact program for 1930 has 
not been announced but it will prob- 
ably be similar to that of 1929. At 
that time the Festival opened with 
“Aloha Day” which concentrated 
upon a night of Hawaiian hulas and 
native Hawaiian music, presented at 
the Honolulu stadium. Against an 
incomparable tropical background 
were staged costume dances, native 
songs, massed choirs and orchestras 
of stringed instruments. 

The second day was called the “Pa- 
cific Melting Pot,” the main feature 
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With every tick 
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| ABank of Italy 
) ee 


are earning interest 


Convenient 
Installment 
LOANS 


ON REAL ESTATE 


This bank makes 
installment loans, 
repayable on 
monthly or suit- 
able periodic basis 


CARLTON HOTEL 
529 S. Figueroa St., 
New beautiful Fireproof hotel. 


Los Angeles 
Every room with 
Cafe and Garage adjoining. 
two persons $3; and up 


private bath and toilet. 
Rates: One person $2; 
Sypney W. Situ, Prop. 





Soutb Carolina Ave. at the Boardwalk 
ATLANTIC CITY’S NEWEST 
Centrally Located Fireproof Hotel 
Overlooking the Ocean 


220 ROOM with tho last word 
in hotel equipment 
Salt Water Baths Solarium 
Ocean Deck Bathing from Hotel 


£ can § American § 
ae a 3 UP Plan 6 UP 


Fireproof Garage Attached 
R. B. . B. Ludy, M. Ds 











With every tick of the clock, Bank 
of Italy pays 50 cents in interest. 


Bank of Italy 


NATIONAL Savinos x ATaly 


A NATIONAL BANK 


292 Banking Offices in 166 California Cities 





Do PICTURES interest you? 


CAMERA CRAFT 


Is full of beautiful pictures and covers 
every phase of Photography 
2.00 a year--sample on request. 


Camera Craft Publishing Co. 
703 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 


TOOTHACHE! 


Use Dent’s Toothache Gum. Nota 
chewing gum. Applied in cavity it— 

1) Stops toothache instantly 

2) Cleanses and protects cavity 

3) Retards further decay 

4) Destroys all odor. 
Does not spill or dry up like liquids. All 
druggists or by mail, 25c. Made for 40 
years by C. S. Dent & Co., Detroit. 


'S 


TOOTHACHE GUM 











SERVICE TO 


HAWAII! 


The Malolo sets the pace 
for the big Matson Fleet 


To take you to Hawaii, there’s a 
whole fleet of Matson ships speed- 
ing back and forth between San 
Francisco and Honolulu. 


Naturally one thinks of the Ma- 
lolo first of all. She’s the Pacific’s 
4-day liner to Hawaii. A big, 
beautiful ship, with wide prome- 
nades, a Pompeian Pool, a theatre 
for ‘‘talkies.”’ 


Maui, Matsonia, Ventura— 
these and other hospitable Matson 
liners also are at your service. 
There’s always a Matson sailing to 
suit your itinerary. 


Tours arranged for you 


Everything is planned in ad- 
vance for you on Matson Line 
tours. You can spend a week in 
Hawaii, visiting two islands and 
Kilauea Volcano, and all expenses 
for the round trip are as little as 
$293.50. 


To the South Seas 


It takes very little more time 
and money to extend your trip 


from Hawaii to Samoa, Fiji and 
Australia. Matson service all the 
way. 


For illustrated folders, ask your 
travel agent or: 


(Address Dept. S-11) 


215 Market Street 


San Francisco .. . 


Los Angeles . . 723 W. Seventh Street 
Parmana. -, «ae 271 Pine Street 
SOME 8. oh es 814 Second Avenue 
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being an inter-racial pageant by chil- 
dren of the Islands’ public schools, 
all dressed in the costumes of their 
homelands, giving a vivid picture of 
the racial problems of the Pacific. 
Island sports occupied the third 
day. Water polo, swimming, and 
inter-racial contests of various kinds. 
The climax came the last evening 
with the illuminated parade of Pacific 
races—‘‘a vast winding ribbon of 
lighted floats, flares and brilliant 
torches, carried by costumed natives 
of Japan, China, Korea, the Philip- 
pines, Samoa and Hawaii, a proces- 
sion that worked its way in solemn 
dignity through the palm-lined streets, 
all to the weird throb of fantastic 
music from many lands.” 
Doesn’t it sound thrilling? Un- 
doubtedly the festival this year will 
be even more spectacular. We are 
very sure that you would enjoy it. 


Do You Have These? 


If not you may have any one of them 
by sending a two-cent stamp to the 
Travel Department, Sunset Magazine, 
1045 Sansome St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Clothing list for round-the-world 
travelers. 


Clothing suggestions for a_ short 
European tour. 


Information for Sierra hikers, 
More about Mexico. 


Bibliography for world travelers. 


Air Travel 


Travel Editor, Sunset: 


We expect to be in San Francisco in 
December and want to fly to Los Angeles. 
Can you answer a few questions for us? 

Is it. necessary to buy a ticket for a three- 
year-old child? How much baggage is car- 
ried free on each ticket, and is there a bus 
service to and from the flying fields, as we 
won’t have anyone to drive us out to the 
field or meet us in Los Angeles. We are 
counting on $20.00 for one-way fare per 
person. That is right, isn’t it? We shall 
be obliged to you for information.—T. M. 
A., Morenci, Arizona. 


I am sending you some folders 
showing air rates and time schedules. 
You will notice that the cost of the 
trip to Los Angeles varies slightly, 
depending upon the transportation 
company, but $21.50 is the minimum 
fare at present. 

Each passenger is allowed thirty 
pounds of baggage free. This is about 
the weight of a medium sized over- 
night bag when packed. 

Companies differ on their rates for 
children. Some charge half fare for 
those from two to twelve years of age; 
others charge full fare for those over 
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Chapped hands 


from hard water? 
No, indeed!... 
I use plenty of 


MENTHOLATUM 
every day to 


keep my hands 
and face soft and 
smooth! 









TUBES and JARS 
30¢ and 60¢ 
at all 
druggists 


Dept. K-3, Mentholatum 
Company, Wichita,Kansas, 
Please send me TRIAL TUBE 
of Mencholatum. Enclosed is 
4¢ to cover mailing cost. 


Name 


Ati 
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two years. Children in arms are 
carried free of charge. 

_ In case you are interested in return- 
ing to San Francisco by train it is 
possible to secure a combination rail 
and air rate which considerably 
reduces the expense of the trip. 

You need not worry about trans- 
portation to and from the air terminals 
for this is provided by the air trans- 
fee on companies. Some offer a 
ree service while others charge a 
nominal rate. 

_ We wish you a very pleasant 
journey and cannot but envy you 
the thrill of such a trip. 


- Ee & 


For W. A. K. and Others 


Our reply to a letter from W. A. K.., 
Los Angeles, has been returned to us 
with a “no such address” stamped 
boldly upon its face. We hope the 
writer will send his correct address 
so that we may forward the informa- 
tion we have secured for him. 

Which reminds us of something we 
want to say to all of you. We try 
to answer letters promptly, so if 
weeks pass and you fail to get a 
response to your letter you will know 
that there is something wrong some- 
where; either you have not directed 
your letter properly or have failed 
to give your correct address. 

In case of any such delay, don’t 
think we have ignored your letter. 
Write us again so that we may 
straighten the matter out for you. 


- k + 


A Reminder 


The Greatest toh : 





November is the time to pay 
your dues and share in the work 
of the American Red Cross 


NOVEMBER 
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‘Now.. Anyone can have lovely 


Waxed Floors 





A OULe you like to have gleaming, 
waxed floors—just like those in the 
most modern homes—in a few minutes— 
for a few cents? Then you owe it to your- 
self to try Genuine Old English Wax. 

It doesn’t make a bit of difference 
whether your floors are old or new, hard- 
wood or softwood, waxed, varnished, shel- 
laced or painted—all can be given new beau- 
ty with this magic polish—Old English Wax. 

Old floors look like new and new floors 
stay like new because Old English Wax 
protects floors against scratches, worn 
spots and children’s carelessness. It con- 
tains a higher percentage of hard carnauba 
wax than any other floor wax—that is 


in 30 minutes 





Add new beauty 





to your floors 
and furniture — 
in keeping with 
modern styles . . 


why its charming polish is so lasting. 

Old English Wax thoroughly cleans off 
all surface dirt and then polishes to a 
perfectly smooth and dry finish. New users 
are always amazed at the little amount of 
dust which clings to Old English Wax 


polish. Dusting becomes 


mere child’s play. 
Old Engh), 


Old English Liquid Wax is ideal 
for polishing furniture—it gives old 
furniture that modern wax finish and 






: : 
preserves forever the satiny Liquid Wax 
sheen of new furniture. | 

Sold at paint, hardware, : 
drug, grocery, dept. stores. = - 
Made by The A. S. Boyle Enalish 
Co., Cin'ti, O., U.S. A. old Ty a 


| a fvFioons 


and Windsor, Ont., Canada. 


Old EnglishWax 


PASTE OR LIQUID POLISH 


nr manna LN TERIOR: DECORATION 









Polish of 101 uses. Comes in 
creamy paste form—no dust 
—no waste. Ideal for silver’ 
bath fixtures, cut glass, mir- 
rors, windows, auto, etc. Ask 
your dealer for Metalglas or 
send |0c to cover postage and 
packing trial tin. 


F Wetalglas Mfc. Co., Box KP, Marengo, ll 


NUT 
KRAK-’N-BOWL 


Beautifully grained wood 
bowl—felt pad beneath. 
Heavily nickeled solid brass 
cracker firmly set in bowl. 
Posilive action. No scattered 
shells, bruised fingers or noise. 
An attractive and 
needed accessory in 
every modern home. 
Postpaid Anywhere in U. S. 


$5.00 
W. P. Sellers % 


311 SO. PALM AVE. 
ALHAMBRA, CALIF. 
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STUDY AT HOME 
Your opportunity to enter fascinating profession 
Our Home Study Course gives full instructionand 
easy method for practical application. Color har- 
mony, draperies, period and modernistic furniture 
and all fundamentals. Faculty of leading N. Y. 
decorators. Send at once for free booklet 19-N 
The N. Y. School of Interior Decoration 
578 Madison Avenue - - - New York City 


Protects MILK 


from Cold, Heat, Dirt, Cats, 
Dogs, Flies, etc. . 


Safeguard your family’s health. 
Keep a PERFECTION Sanitary 
Milk Bottle Container ina 











handy place, so that driver oan 
put milk, cream and butter in 
it. Size 10x12x4”. Gray enamel 
finish, Insulated with Celo- 
tex. Will keep contents pure 
and aweet and prevent freezing. 
At dealers and dairiee—or order 
direct. No. 101—Insulated, $2.25 
postpaid. 


The Perfection Mfg. Co., 2701 N.Leffingwell, St. Louis, Me. 
5 Ey TOT SRS NRE ES 
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Western 


{LLY’s Garden Queries 


I shall greatly appreciate any infor- 
mation regarding the life and care of 
the cyclamen. I have a plant in a small 

Golden Garden Album | prs sere ten stir 
crowded. Would it be advisable to 

change the plant to a larger pot, and, 
if so, can the work be done while the 
plant is in blossom? How often should 


cyclamen be watered?—Mrs. B. A. G., 
Hollywood, California. 


Western America’s ‘Finest’ Seed Catalog 





... eight full color pages... 





t 

; t 

... over 225 rotogravure garden pictures... Your cyclamen can best be trans- |g 
planted in the fall. The bulb should be_ |i 

A handsome cover in colors and gold, reproduced placed so that about two-thirds of itis | 
from Madam Sumbardo’s exquisite painting, ‘*The oo ae soil. A little water each day | 
Burst of Spring,’”’ in which the artist has captured wil help to keep al 

: but remember that plants can not live |t 
all the color and charm of a Pacific Coast Garden. without sunshine. Allstilelaiaeaeeaaean 
Bodger’s Gold Medal Strain of Dahlia Flower- doors each day will improve the plants: 

aie z i Most house plants live in too dry an 
ed Zinnias are illustrated in natural colors. atmosphere at too high a temperature. | 
These are the world’s most fashionable The plant will in time stop blooming |! 
Zinnias and they come in an endless array because it will have passed the period | 

of pastel shades and colors. for flower making. Let the pot then 
dry out until next growing season. _|i 
2 ; ae lg 
Five new and outstanding varieties of Spencer T have a bush of Californie i 
type Sweet Peas, grown by Burpee, are offered years old and the branches extend up |, 
as a special collection and are pictured in- and out too far for the trunk of the tree |} 
dividually in colors. which is small. Shall I trim it back and |, 
Ce Soe let the trunk grow heavier?—V. A.S., |, 
Crego’s Giant, ‘‘the finest’? Comet Asters in six Los Angeles, California. lI 
colors, are offered as the Dazzler Collection. If your holly bush has grown to be |, 
The flowers are five inches or more in di- a long straggling plant, I would sug- |s 
ameter and as fine as any Chrysanthemum. gest that you fasten it toa stout stake ||; 
and then pinch out the tender tips |; 
OVER 700 GOLDEN GARDEN STORES ON THE PACIFIC COAST of the young shoots. This will have a |t 
tendency to make the plant branch |t 

THE CHAS. H. LILLY CO., out and stiffen up. Quite often the 

Lilly’s Building, Seattle, Washington. young hollies tend to be spindling but _ 

I am interested in gardening and would like a copy of the Golden if they are forced to branch out they |‘ 
Garden Album which I understand is free to Pacific Coast Gardeners. will become sturdy. As they get older |) 
Please tell me the name and address of the nearest Golden Garden Store. they will fill out if they are not in too |? 

much shade. : : 


I should like to know if the primrose 
(the hot-house plant) could be guilty of 
causing a rash similar to poison oak. 
A woman of my acquaintance has a 
severe case of potsoning and she thanks 
it comes from her primrose plants. 
Have you heard of such instances?— 
Mrs. A. L. E., Los Gatos, California. 


The primrose known as Primula 
obconica has the peculiar property of 
poisoning certain persons who are sen- 
sitive, with the result that a rash sim- 
FERTILIZE as ilar to that ee ines: m4 

4 appears. is is highly irritating in 
you sprinkle » one cases and mies it necessary for 
Put ANY fertilizer in a bucket and | Certain individuals to leave the plant 
add water. JECTOR” picks upthe | entirely alone. I would suggest that 


solution and sprinkles it, with the - 7 
water, from your garden hose. i some other primrose be substituted 


safe, rapid, clean, economical meth . . 
of handling ALL fertilizers and plant | for this plant since no spray can be 


foods. Avoids “burning’’. At your : : 
dealer's orsent PREPAID anywhere applied that will remedy the trouble. 





BOYS & 

cirts Karn Xmas Money 
Write for 50 Sets St. Nicholas Christmas Seals. Sell 
for 10c a set. When sold send us $3.00 and keep $2.00. 
No Work—Just Fun. We trust you until Christmas. 
St. Nicholas Seal Co., Dept. 879-SM, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


PEONIES! IRISES! 


The new catalogue features a list of peonies 
specially recommended for California and 
Southern States and an announcement of sub- 
stantial price reductions in the novelties and 
standard varieties of both Peonies and Irises. 
Also low-priced, high-grade collections. Send 
now for Catalogue. 


PUGET SOUND PEONY GARDENS 
R. F. D. 12, Box 727, Seattle, Wash. 
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Big fees; pleasant healthful work; a 
dignified, uncrowded profession offering 
premarkable opportunities. Immedi- 
ate income possible, many students 
7, more than pay for course from fees earn- 

ed while studying. Graduates are earn- 
$50 to $200 a week. Our course is es- 









4 pecially suitable for western conditions in United States on receipt of reg- 
eects Today ter: Details a ular price ot a I have never been able to persuade my 
NDSCAPE SCHOOL -B-C Mfg. Co. i [ , 
ee ee codigos ma ee ar gladiolus to grow straight, upright stalks. 


30 Plymouth Bidg. LO Last year the bed Wdas a scraggly affair 



















jet best as the stalks twisted, turned and 
|tpped in every direction. How can I 
or an upright growth another year? 
L. C. D., Everett, Washington. 


} To answer your inquiry we are quot- 
}ng from a garden tip received recently 
‘}n this department. The contributor 
says, “When the gladiolus bulbs are 
| Biccn up and dried in the fall, they 

should be packed in single layers in an 
upright position in a container with 
Jair circulation. If the bulbs are laid 
jon the side the tiny sprouts that start 
jin the spring even before planting 
jtime will try to take an upright posi- 
}tion; then when the bulb is set in the 
round the tip of the sprout is pointed 
jin almost any old direction. If the 
bulb is packed right, the sprout starts 
jright. I packed my bulbs in peach 
rates last fall and stacked them in 
the attic. They came through in fine 
shape and all the stalks grew straight.” 





| I want to build a lawn roller of con- 
|crete. Can you give me some suggestions 
las to proper mixtures, etc?—A. R. C., 
Eugene, Oregon. 


We could give you directions for 
{making a lawn roller such as you de- 
iscribe but instead we shall refer you 
to a splendid book, “Concrete Im- 
|provements Around the Home,” pub- 
\lished by the Portland Cement Asso- 
ciation. This forty-eight-page book 
gives directions not only for making a 
Tawn roller but for building lily pools, 
garden walls, lawn benches, bird baths, 
sundials, flower urns, etc. The Port- 
land Cement Association has given us 
a supply of these books for distribu- 
tion and your copy is being sent you 
today. 


When shall I take up my ranunculus 
and how shall I keep the bulbs? Last 
year I put them in a box of dry sand but 
only about half of them came up this 
year. They were started from seed and 
this ts the first year they were planted 
in the garden. They bloomed in the 
seed box and after the stalks turned 
yellow, I dug them up, cut the tops off 
and planted them in sand—A. D., 
Santa Maria, California. 


I would not dig up ranunculus unless 
there was some very good reason for 
so doing. I believe that in most cases 
here in California our bulbs are better 
off if left in the ground. Perhaps the 
reason you lost so many of your seed- 
ling ranunculus is that they were not 
mature when you lifted them, or the 
roots dried out while in storage. 


IT's Hod IDE 


to paint pull chains 
on electric lights 
with luminous 1 


paint. Bs 
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sweeps the nation 


ee unkempt ‘“‘back-yard”’ is an ugly duckling of an age 
gone by. Now there is a vogue for beauty outside the home 
as well as within . . . a vogue which transforms old fashioned 
useless, rear and side yards into beautiful Outdoor Living Rooms. 

If your home does not have an Outdoor Living Room, plan 
one now. It is a simple matter to create one, and need not be 
expensive. 

Plan it as you would a room within the house. The sod 
will provide a beautiful green carpet . . . plant trees, shrubs 
and evergreens to give shade, privacy and to screen objec- 
tionable views . . . add color and fragrance by use of hardy 
flowers. Write or consult a nurseryman or his representative. 


He will gladly help you. 


Plant Now / 


ENJOY AN OUTDOOR LIVING ROOM NEXT SUMMER 


NATIONAL HOME PLANTING BUREAU, 
480 Union Bank Bldg., Davenport, Ia. 
Gentlemen: Please send me booklets as checked below: 


FREE (J ‘How To Plant The 


Home Grounds.”’ NANG A GETTER Te 69 805.8 


Send25c [ ‘How To Make An Out- 


door Living Room.” ABAPUSTS S23 uevdhove wi 





NOT A_HOME UNTIL IT'S PLANTED” 


bees Books Will 
Help You Beautify 


Your Grounds 
—"“How To Plant The 


Home Grounds,” edited 
for home owners by E. H 
(‘Chinese’) Wilson, Di- 
rector, Arnold Arboretum 
Sent FREE. 

‘How To Make An Out- 
door Living Room” tells 


how to plan and plant one. 
Send 25c. 
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Sun, 11-30 


NATIONAL HOME PLANTING BUREAU 


Sponsored by the American Association of Nurserymen 


Rose S blooming 





year round protection ? 


An eastern garden lover said, “If we 
only had your extra seasons of beauty,we 
would protect ourgardensday and night.” 


This appreciation of nature’s favors 
is causing more and more western home 
owners to enclose their gardens with 
Cyclone Fence. 


Cyclone Fence provides positive year 
’round protection. Very durable. Made 
of copper-steel. Blends with any land- 
scaping plan. 


This is the ideal season to install 
Cyclone Fence. Our trained men do the 
work. Cyclone takes complete respon- 
sibility. Phone, wire or write us. 


Cyclone ence 


REG U.S.PAT. OFF. 


STANDARD FENCE 
COMPANY 


OAKLAND, CALIF. 
Los Angeles Portland 
San Francisco Seattle 





Pacific Coast Division of 
CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


[la 
SussitIArY OF 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 


@ C.¥F,.Co., 1930 


General Offices: Waukegan, III. 
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A Garden Tenderfoot 


(Continued from page 27) 


eat a plant, I’d put it in for spite. 
Give the daffodils and tulips partial 
shade, and the iris a sunny spot, and 
they’ll bloom their heads off for you. 
To these add grape hyacinths, ixias, 
snowdrops, yellow callas, and anemo- 
nes, and you have a spring garden to 
brag about. 

When you’re buying plants for your 
garden, order them by their botanical 
names. That’s another tip I got from 
Mac—although I acquired some bit- 
ter experience before I began acting 
on it. Up to that time I always 
figured that the fellow who rolled out 
a sonorous, six-syllable Latin name 
was simply trying to show off. Why 
call it ““mesembryanthemum,” when 
you can say “ice plant?” Well, it was 
an experience with this same ice plant 
that made me change my mind. Dur- 
ing the days when I was still bothered 
by shifting sands, somebody sug- 
gested Mesembryanthemum edule as 
suitable for covering a dry,sandy bank 
which paralleled my garage driveway. 
I ordered “‘ice plant,” and I got “‘ice 
plant.” But I didn’t get Mesembryan- 
themum edule. Instead I got Mesem- 
bryanthemum roseum. Within a short 


Madrona, gay coquette, 

Peeping out of your green latticed bower, 
So shyly you keep yourself hidden 

We only glimpse where you are. 


In cloak of russet and crimson 

Flung by the breeze from your sides 

You flash through the depths of the 
forest 

To tease us and tantalize. 


In springtime your lovely mantilla 
Is white, all lacy and fair. 

It’s woven in delicate pattern 
Only children of nature wear. 


In winter you flaunt a bright bonnet, 
Fashioned of glowing red. 

You flirt with the tall trees ’round you 
And laugh as you toss your head. 


O Madrona, bewitching coquette 

In spring, in summer and fall, 

And in winter you brighten the forest, 

Giving cheer to the hearts of us all. 
—E. G. Rapetta 


Madrona, The Coquette 





time, the sand bank was nicely cov- 
ered with beautiful, trailing, green 
foliage. That was excellent. That 
was just what I wanted. But the M. 
roseum didn’t stop there. Having 
finished covering the sand bank, it 
started out to cover the driveway. 
That’s one of its characteristics. It’s 
a very ambitious plant. 

Now to get from my front yard to 


| the rear garden, I had to walk down 


the driveway, which has a pretty 
steep pitch. In spite of the fact that 
its concrete surface has been rough- 
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An unpleasant task made 





Mercolized Wax 


lieved by these thin, soothing, 
healing, safe, corrective pads. 


wD How Rashes Do Itch! 
Bathe freely with 





























EASY 


Noruinc is more disagreeable than scrub- 
bing a toilet bowl. And nothing is more 
unnecessary. 

Just sprinkle a little Sani-Flush into the 
bowl, follow the directions on the can, 
flush, and the job is done. The bowl will 
be spotlessly white. Any unpleasant odors 
will vanish. All germs will be killed, and 
perfect cleanliness will take the place of 
dangerous unsanitation. Sani-Flush purifies 
the entire toilet, even the hidden, unhealth- 
ful trap where no brush can reach. 

Free yourself from an unpleasant house- 
hold task that need not be done. Sani-Flush 
is sold in convenient punch-top cans at 
grocery, drug and hardware stores, 25c; 
in Canada, 35c. The Hygienic Products 
Co., Canton, Ohio. (Also makers of Metro 
—a fine water softener.) 


a 
Sani-Flush 
leer Fas CLE A NS 2 LOSET. 
BOWLS WITH- 


OUT SCOURING. 


i ac 










Keeps Skin Young 


Remove all blemishes and discolorations by regularly using 
pure Mercolized Wax. Get an ounce, and use as directed. 
Fine, almost invisible particles of aged skin peel off, until all 
defects, such as pimples, liver spots, tan, freckles and large 
pores have disappeared. Skin is beautifully clear, soft and 
velvety, and face looks years younger. Mercolized Wax 
brings out the hidden beauty. To qui remove wrink- 
Jes and other age lines, use this face lotion: 1 ounce pow- 
dered saxolite and 1 half pint witch hazel. At Drug Stores. 


Callouses 


Painful callouses instantly re- 


At all drug, shoe and dept, stores 


Dr Scholls 
Zino-p 





the pain is gone! J}. 





CUTICURA SOAP 


Anoint with 


CUTICURA OINTMENT 


Relief and Healing Follow 
Price 25c. each. Sample free. 
Address: “Outicura,” Dept. 9B, den, 




































ened up in order to get a foothold, it’s 
still a bit difficult to negotiate, and 
patches of M. roseum trailing here and 
here over its surface didn’t make the 
ob any easier. Of course, I kept cut- 
ing the M. roseum back; but a fellow 
rant devote his entire gardening 
pareer to cutting back M. roseum, and 
every once in a while I’d neglect to 
lear it off the driveway. This was 
Pne of those times. 
was gingerly making my way 
flown the driveway, with a bucket of 
opsoil in each hand, when I trod 
pn a stray trailer of M. roseum. I 
ion t suppose it’s called “‘ice plant’”’ 
pecause it’s slippery, but it might 
| ust as well be. There was one brief 
jastant when I fought desperately to 
keep my balance, and then out went 
jay feet from under me, and I shot 
own the driveway, bringing up in the 


, 


posom of a bed of geraniums at the 
oot of the driveway. While I was still 
}prawling there in a more or less un- 
lignified position, a neighbor of mine 
passed. I guess he thought I was 
jaking some sort of reducing exercise, 
Jor he shouted down to me and asked 
i I was taking off flesh. I told him I 
ad just taken off considerable, but 
ot in the place it needed to come off. 
I’m not saying, of course, that 
|veryone who orders the wrong kind 
\f plants is going to encounter similar 
ifficulties. But it’s disappointing, to 
jay the least, to plant one thing, and 
|rhen it comes up, to find out it’s 
omething else. I’ve experienced that, 
joo. When several plants in a new 
edge died, I called up the nursery- 
aan and ordered veronica. I didn’t 
jiscover until the hedge was pretty 
yell along that these several plants 
idn’t jibe with the rest of the plant- 
jg, and that there are many kinds of 
eronica. Then I had to pull them up, 
nd plant the particular kind of ver- 
‘Inica that matched the rest of the 
ledge. 
! Yes, the best plan is to order plants 












their botanical names. If you 
lon’t know the name, then take a 
jagment of the plant to your nursery- 
an asasample. But it’s a lot more 
sin to know it. If I hadn’t— Oh, 
rardon me, here comes Gaetano with 

e bulbs. They’re Calochortus ama- 
“lis. 


JIT IS “ GOOD IDES 


0 buy small weights by the yard, 
Ihe kind used in sewing, and fasten 
hem to the edge of baby’s carriage 
et. They will help to keep the 
d)reeze from lifting a corner of it 
-lor mosquitoes or flies to find. 
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Spring Flowers 


Get your seeds from the 
familiar Ferry Seed Box. 
Found in good stores every- 
where. Ferry’s seeds are 
unsurpassed in quality. 






this winter. 


garden now. 


FREE upon request. 


flower seeds for fall planting. 


ERE on the Pacific 
Coast your garden will yield a second 
harvest if you make a fall planting. Beets, 
carrots and peas sown this month will 
provide fresh vegetables for your table 
And pansies, stock, sweet 
peas, perennials and all biennials should 
be planted now for early bloom next year. 


Send today for the new Ferry-Morse 
Fall Catalog and plan next year’s flower 


This catalog will be mailed to you 
It contains a fine 
assortment of Dutch and other bulbs 
and a special section of vegetable and 
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ELANT née... 


for Winter Vegetables and 


FERRY MOORS. 
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SEEDS 


10¢ Per PaPer 






















Pansies are the friendliest flowers 
that grow. Plant the seeds this fall 
to enjoy their gay charm next spring. 


FERRY-MORSE SEED Co. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Detroit, Mich. 


Ferry-Morse Seed Co. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me 
your new FREE 1930 
Ferry-Morse Bulb Catalog. 





San Diego Army and Navy Academy! ()1[) COINS 


Junior Unit R. O. T. C. 
“The West Point of the West’”’ 


“CLASS M” rating of War Department. Fully accredited. | 101-C Tremont Street 


Preparatory to college, West Point and Annapolis. Separate 
lower school for young boys. Summer sessions. Located on 
bay and ocean. Land and water sports all year. Christian 
influences. Catalog. Col. Thos. A. Davis, President, Box 504, 
Pacific Beach Station, San Diego, California. 
MILITARY 


San Rafael xesneuy 


“One of California's finest private schools” 
(non-sectarian) 


One hour from San Francisco, Primary, Grammar, High 
School, Junior College. Division ‘‘A’’ rating, Univ. of Calif. 
Fully accredited. High scholastic standard. Military system 
under U. 8. A. supervision. Catalog. A. L. Stewart, Supt., 
Box 8-N, San Rafael, Calif, 






Let Me Start You in hag 


Men or Women, carn fine income at HOME operating 
“Spectairy Coney Factory,”’ all or Spare Time 
PROFITS First Week. Fascinating easy work. Com 
Outfits with instructions ORIGINAL and OLDE 
Method. Booklet FREE. W. HILLYER RAGSDALE, 
Ovawer 9], East Orange, N. J. 


Address .... 





Large S ring selling catalog 
of coins for sale free to co!lec- 
tors only Catalog quoting 
prices paid for coins, ten cents. 
William Hesslein, 

Boston, Mass. 


ai TaUimeatOnttG 
( ry 


aver aver 
SCRE Tay 





THB IDEAL XMAS GIFT a 





Exquisite Stationery Monogrammed, or with Name 
and Address in Lustrous Raised Letters LIKE DIE 
ENGRAVING. Do not confuse ordinary printing 
with this high quality engraved effect Clab 
Size, 64 x54 100 Single Sheets and 100 En 
velopes lettered and 100 plain sheets OR100 & 
folded sheets and 100 envelopes lettered 
Can be ordered in Linen, Vellum or Rippled 
Finish Paper, White or French Grey 
Marking Colors: Black, Blue or Jade Green 

State Monogram Initial of Surname—Paper 
Sent postpaid within a week. Enclose check or 
M. O, West of Miss. add 10 percent. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. ILLUSTRATED catalog of Xmas Cards, 
Bridge Cards and Gift Stationery mailed free 
FIFTH AVENUE STATIONERS 

505 Fifth Avenue, Dent." a. New York 


Visit our Showrooms, 42nd Street, Sth Avenué 


64 


ATTRACTIVE. 


OFFER °/ 
GLORIOUS 





FLOWERI 
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Special Offer 
DARWINS! 
100 Mixed Varieties $3.65 
1000 “ “ $34.00 


Large sized Bulbs. Fine variety of 
colors. Sure to bloom. 


GIANT 
DARWIN TULIPS 


Surpass in beauty all May Flowering Bulbs. 
Place your order now and take advantage of 
these special prices. 


EXQUISITE COLLECTION 


jozen 100 
Baronne de la Tonnaye (Rose Pink). . . $0.70 $5.15 
Bartigon (Fiery Crimson)............ “70 5-40 
Clara Butt (Salmon Pink)............ 65 4.90 
Inglescombe Yellow (Canary Yellow).. .75 5.40 
Loveliness (Soft Rosy Carmine)....... 15 5-40 
Mrs. Potter Palmer (Glowing Purple).. .9o 6.90 

Pride of Haarlem (Brilliant Carmine 
rs cee « octamer ee ces 65 5-15 

Rev. H. Ewbank (Vivid Heliotrope 
SlaG) Pay, Lier bate ells oo acts nia lete' ats 70 5.40 
Farncombe Sanders (Geranium Red)... .70 5.15 

Princess Elizabeth (Deep Pink and Lilac 

Fringe) ttercjacc sserccere vetsctete icteric: 65 5.15 


SPECIAL COLLECTIONS 
12 each of above—Value $7.15 
(120 Bulbs in All) 


25 each of above—Value $13.50 
(250 Bulbs in All) 
100 each of above—Value $54.00 
(1000 Bulbs in All) 





ASK FOR OUR AUTUMN CATALOG 
OF BULBS 


Fy Se 


Seedsmen Landscape & Nurseries 
521 Main Street Boston Post Road 
New Rochelle, N. Y. Larchmont, N. Y. 







For Safety, Hang Your 
Framed Pictures 
ON 


Moore Push-less Hangers 
Sizes. Hold up to 100 pounds. 

10c. packets everywhere 

MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Phila. 


lication. 
work for free examination and advice. 


createc 
scribed in our free book 
Today—Newcomer Associates 

74 Earle Building, New York, N. Ys 











aay Bannerman Army Bargains 


Haversack .75| New Bugle $3.40 
Machete-bolo $1.50] Flint Pistol $6.90 
Rope sJariat.. $1.00 Saddle ... $9.85 

Springfieldcal 30 rifle 2A inch barrel$16.60 
C atalog, illuetrated, 280 pages of pistols, 
guns, uniforma, ete for 50 cents. 
Special circular for 2c stamp. 


Es tablished 1865 
Francis Bannerman Sons, 501 B’way,N.Y. City 














Substantial Advance Royalties 
are paid on work found acceptable for pub- 
Anyone wishing to write either 
the words or music for songs may submit 


th cdbga) feat hel mmr b New demand 
by ‘*Talking PE fully de- 
Write for it 
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More 
Garden Ideas 


T is not difficult to propagate 
drought-resisting plants, like pe- 
tunias, pentstemons, and the succu- 
lents, but they will start more readily 
in a shady nook. All transplant eas- 
ily. One is more likely to err in over- 
watering than in underwatering. Suc- 
culents are always grateful for shelter 
and like some crushed rock. 


* -k ob 

More than once my bulbs of Dutch 
Iris have proved disappointing after 
the first year. A nurseryman divulged 
their secret. He told me not to dig 
the bulbs until the foliage died and 
then to cure them like gladiolus, giv- 
ing them a little mild sun. But the 
main instruction was to be sure to 
replant the bulbs within six weeks at 
the very most, four to five weeks being 
better. Simple, isn’t it? Tenderfeet 
must observe, though, that this says 
“Dutch” iris and does vot apply to 
the tall bearded iris. 

i 

The garden specialist ‘knows his 
onions,” but the average gardener is 
lost in a maze of technical terms, 
which, if he but understood them, 
would make his garden more fascinat- 
ing. Tell him that saxifrage with its 
vast family literally means “rock 
splitting,” and he will understand its 
habits better and will want to tuck 
it among the rocks to make it feel 
more at home. But since he looks 
upon most botanical terms as so 
much “Greek,” he is only left be- 
wildered. Either he must learn the 
meaning of the botanical names with 
their corresponding families, or he 
must content himself with common 
names, picturesque in themselves, to 
be sure (such as Bouncing Bet, Snow 
on the Mountain, Crazy Liz, Old 
Maid’s Pincushion, Love in a Mist, 
etc.), and scatter here and there a 
botanical name which has become 
common usage even though the name 
sound meaningless to him. It should 
not discourage him, though, for after 
all, the true garden lover will always 
get real enjoyment from his flowers. 


Larkgarden 


I live in a little larkgarden, 
Heigh-o! 
When the larks are all singing 
It sounds like bells ringing 
In invisible choir... 
And yet— 
There is only one lark on a wire, 
Peeping in at my window, 
Up three flights of stairs— 
For that is my little larkgarden, 
You know. 


—Estelle Thomson 
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Clear, Brighitiaaan 


: 
A few applications of harmless © 
Murine will make your eyes much ~ 
clearer and brighter than before. It 
reduces bloodshot veins and dis- 
solves the dust-laden film of mucus | 
that makes eyes look dull and life- — 
less. Murine positively contains no | 
belladonna or any other injurious — 
ingredient. 60c at drug and depart- | 
ment stores. Try it 


oor 





LOWEST WHOLESALE PRICES 
168 pages of radio bargains. New 1931 Screen: 
Grid, all-electric, A. C. Sets in beautiful Con-. 
soles—also battery operated sets. Write today.’ 

ALLIED RADIO CORPORATION 
711 W. LAKE ST. Dept. 282 CHICAGO 


Get a FREE copy ° 


® » s | 
our Writer's Magazine 
In it you will learn how, others 
have learned to write profitably. 


RUPERT HUGHES 
says«:: 


“The Palmer Institute is qualified to rende: 
invaluable aid in authorship."’ His opinion i 
backed by many important American writers 
such as Jesse Lynch Williams, Gertrude Ath 
erton, Ruth Comfort Mitchell, etc. For ove 
a decade Palmer Institute has developed be 
ginners into professional writers; has brough 
them to a position where they can sell succes:| 
fully. Send for your free copy of ‘Writers 
Markets & Methdds.”’ Learn how others hav, 
learned to sell successfully. Mail coupon NOW 


F R E E l If you mail this at da 


Get your copy of Writers’ Markets & Meth 


PALMER INSTITUTE OF 

AUTHORSHIP Bari 
PALMER BLDG., HOLLYWooD CALII 
Send me copy of your famous writ 
magazine, fee! Interested in Fic: 
writing {_) Photoplay writing [ ]} 
lish and Self-Expression [ 





















NAME 


ADDRESS 





Age: Under 18[ ] over 18[{ ] (No salesman will 
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"S one of the greatest 

Yi . money-saving bulb events 
“Vg in the history of our business. 

Yj Mr. Hendriks writes from his 
YY bulb farms in Holland, “‘We will 
Give radical price reductions ordi- 
narily out of the om Every 
Mwprice drastically cut. Bigger 
values than ever. Bulb prices 
are so low that it is hardly 
A believable.” 
‘Nw Lake advantage of this o 
portunity. Don’t take sub- 
stitutes. Get these 
Genuine Imported 

Holland Tulips 


DARWIN TULIPS 
$3.00 per 100 


eee Such desirable varieties as Clara 
Butt, Pride of Haarlem, Bartigon, 
Copeland, and others. 


LILIES, $3.00 per dozen 
Such leaders as Madonna, Auratum. 
Rubrun, Regal, etc. 
HYACINTHS, $1.50 per dozen 
Such popular varieties as Innocence, 
Gertrude, King of the Blues, etc. 
DAFFODILS, $1.50 per dozen 
Hardy varieties such as King Alfred, 
}|Emperor, Bic, Victoria, etc. 
oo eee 
e pay shipping c es to any place 
in the United States. Send NOW. 
No order less than $3 accepted. 
Money Back Guarantee 
The original Hendriks’ rantee— 
money retunded cheerfully without 
question if you are dissatisfied with 
your purchase, 
FREE Bargain Catalogue 
Simple, concise, printed attrac- 
tively in color. Money-saving 
offers on quality stock, all guar- 
anteed. Beautify your home 
surroundings at the price. 
Only seed house in Middle West 
owning and operating their 
own Bulb Farms in Holland. 


fQuality Seed & Bulb Co. 
Dept. P 

1945 W. Washington Blvd. 
} Chicago, Dlinois 
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BONG POEM OR MELODY WRITERS! 
One of America’s popular song writers with an amazing 
ecord of achievements offers you a bona fide proposition. 
Seeing is believing. Be convinced now. Three of his songs 
_ plone sold over 400,000 phonograph records. 
Ray Hibbeler, D59, 2104.N. Keystone, Chicago. 
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Garden Shop 


Oe this page, as well as on pages 
35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 60, 61, 62, 
63 and 64 appears advertising which 
is of special interest to western 
garden and flower lovers. We sug- 
gest you study these pages care- 
fully, ordering from them the trees, 
shrubs, plants, bulbs and seeds 
which you will need for fall and 
winter planting. 


Be sure, too, to send for the garden 
catalogues which are listed or de- 
scribed on all of these pages. You 
will find every one of them full of 
sound, practical garden advice and 
information. 


By the way, when you order these 
shrubs, plants, seeds and bulbs, 
and when you write for these cata- 
logues will you please say, ‘‘I read 
about this in SUNSET Magazine?” 
We shall appreciate it if you will. 

—The Garden Editor. 





Sutton & Sons, Ltd., 


The choice of the 


Sutton’s Selected 
Long-spurred Hy- 
brid Aquilegia. 


When you buy 
Sutton’s Seeds you 
know that better 
seeds are not to be 
had. More than a 
hundred years of 
the most painstak- 
ing care and selec- 
tion, the knowledge 
and skill of four generations of| the Sutton family 
have resulted in seeds that excel in quality, in purity 
of strain, in uniformity, colorful beauty and in sure 
germination... . Your old favorite flowers, and 
many with which you may not be familiar, can be 
grown from Sutton’s Seeds. Send for 


Sutton’s Amateur’s Guide in Horticulture and 
General Garden Seed Catalogue 


and see for yourself. The illustrations are so large, the 
flowers pictured’ so naturally, many of them in color, 
that selection is made easy with this beautiful 200 
page catalogue. The directions help you to know 
what, when, where and how to plant each variety. 

Sent postpaid by our Pacific Coast Agents for 50 
cents in stamps, check or money order. Price refunded 
on first $5.00 seed order. Fresh stock of seeds carric d 
in San Francisco. Call personally or write to 

SHERMAN T. BLAKE COMPANY 
240 Sacramento Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
Exclusive Pacific Coast Agents for 
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READY 


NOV. 10 
ROSES 
1931 | 


and 
Standard 


Varieties 


Your Copy 


9) 49317 


LSC Hnk 


SEND US 
Your Name 


Now 














Reading, England 


Send us your name and address 
now so we can mail you our 1931 
Rose Book. 

Many New Varieties 
Shown in Full Color 


Descriptions of 150 new and standard varie 
ties. Complete cultural directions. 


CALIFORNIA NURSERY CO. 


Niles, California 


California Nursery Co. 
Box N, Niles, California 


Please send us your complimentary 1931 
Rose Book. 





FINEST, RAREST, AND NEWEST 


DAHLIAS nd GLADIOLUS 
Dahlia Seed tnredtes: Caulos how” 
CARL SALBACH 


Originator and Grower of Outstanding Varieties 
645 Woodmont Ave. Berkeley, Calif. 


“CALO 









world’s finest flowers | OMB UBS xeOLLh am 





A perfectly balanced food. Cook- 
ed, ready to feed. Recommended by 
leading veterinarians. 


CALO 


DOG and CAT FOOD 


California Animal Products Co. 
1530 E. 12th St., Oakland, Calif. 





. Dog 
Please send me free sample can of ALO Ga food 


P| } Name 
U eg Address 
r w City and 


Bue 











ONIGHT when we go 
home, the neighbors will think we have installed a 
radio in the old Dodge but the noise will be just our- 
selves singing lustily, if not melodiously, “We’ve had 


a good day, today.” And it has been just that! 
First, this morning there was the report from the 
subscription department saying that we had well 
passed the 200,000 circulation goal set for this fall. 
Next came word from the advertising department to 
the effect that, despite the so-called business depres- 
sion, every month of 1930 has shown a gain in adver- 
tising revenue over the corresponding month of last 
year. Then there were your letters, so encouraging, 
so enthusiastic, so full of good ideas; and, along with 
these, a call from a homesteader in Mendocino 
county who came because she had read here in Adios 
our sincere invitation to “stop in to see us when you 
are in San Francisco.” After a refreshing chat with 
our Sunset friend about tufa stone, tank gas for 
cabin homes, and the happy solitude of mountain 
meadows, we felt in close harmony with all Sunset 
Land—hence the song on our lips as well as in our 
hearts. 


To put you in an equally melodious mood we pass 
along two of the letters which last night came thun- 
dering down on the Cascade Limited from the land of 
snow-capped mountains and evergreen valleys. The 
first letter, postmarked Portland, reads, “Just re- 
ceived my September number of Sunset and have 
been reading Tod Powell on cooking venison. Now 
Tod may be a good cook but I believe I can beat him 
cooking venison. When living in the Black Hills, 
South Dakota, I was taught how to cook deer meat 
this way by an old experienced cow puncher: ‘Slice 
venison at least one inch thick, flatten pieces with 
hunting knife handle, roll meat in flour, have iron 
pot or skillet half full of cooking fat, drop in pieces 
of venison, turning with a fork as you do doughnuts. 
When brown remove from fat and eat!’ Oh Boy, 
and did we wait a week to eat it—I’ll say not.” 


Bi 

The second letter from the Northwest country says, 
“Tn re-reading the April, 1930, issue of SuNseT Mag- 
azine I came across the letter written by Mrs. P. N. 
of Yakima, Washington. I chuckled to myself as 
I realized that I, too, had been trying to educate the 
‘Effete East’ through the medium of Sunset. On 
my last trip to Portland, Maine, I was horrified to 
hear my aunt announce to a group of friends that a 
certain young man had deliberately taken her niece 
out to the wilds of Portland, Oregon. The impres- 
sion she seemed to be giving was that our Portland 
was a mass of rocks, blackberry vines and rattle- 
snakes. On my return home I sent her several copies 
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of SunsET, and not long ago I received a letter stating 
that as soon as her feet become used to heavy high 
boots she intends to make me a long visit. I wonder 
if the boots are to protect her from snakes and vines 
while walking down Washington Street. My aunt 
is typical of many Easterners who think of us as 
“Way out West,’ but aviation, automobiles, trains, 
and Sunset Magazine will eventually bring us all 
together.” 


Speaking of letters reminds us to thank especially 
you who, in addition to writing, have sent snapshots 
of your homes and gardens. We are very happy to 
have these photographs and shall use them whenever 
and wherever we can in the magazine. To us every 
one of these pictures tells a story—the story of home 
evolution on the Pacific Coast. Less than a century 
ago our parents and grand-parents logged off acres 
of giant trees, dug the gold from the hills, and ham- 
mered out highways and railroads through majestic 
mountains—all to blaze the trail for generations of 
home-loving people who would plant trees instead of 
cutting them down; who would replace the precious 
metals of these hills with the gold of western gar- 
dens; who would strive to preserve the natural beauty 
of our highways and byways. Judging from the 
pictures which you have sent us, SunsET homes and 
gardens are the pioneers’ dreams come true. 


& 

When it comes to the actual work of planting your 
garden, you may have to do some digging, but, at 
least, you won’t need to dig out any information on 
the subject—that is all spread out for you in this 
November Sunset. We know that after reading 
this special planting number you will put it on the 
shelf with your garden trowel and pruning shears for 
use all through the coming garden season. But don’t 
put it away without ordering the bulbs, trees, shrubs 
and roses which you will need for immediate plant- 
ing! Now is the time to plan and to plant not only 
for better gardens but for gardens that will blossom 
in loveliness the whole year through. 


& 

There is at least one apt adjective for every noun. 
In describing current magazines and periodicals we 
say that one is sophisticated; another, controversial; 
another, smart; another, ponderous; and so on down 
the long line of more than 3,700 monthly magazines 
in this country. Many of you in mentioning or 
describing SuNnsET, speak of it as being “friendly,” 
which is the one adjective above all others we would 
have you use for this all-western magazine. We hope 
in turn that you feel so friendly toward Sunset you 
will tell all your western friends and neighbors about 
it. Will you pass the word along?—The Editors. 
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Make your kitchen modern... 


Tae KS le. 


TIME-SAVING, step-saving, beautiful PEERLESS 
Built-In Furniture makes your kitchen work short, 
simple, enjoyable! You can have just such a mod- 
ern kitchen in your home, easily, quickly. PEERLESS 
units adapt themselves to every requirement... 
every wish... in old homes or new. End toilsome 
AT (eee) Meee ay tL eee ete 
ete ee ee ere San 


Berkeley - BUILT-IN FIXTURE COMPANY - eo agp bos 


ea 


“Built-in Furmiture 


This free booklet tells 
you how...send 
coupon 


BUILT-IN FIXTURE COMPANY 
2608 San Pablo Avenue, Berkeley, Calif. 
820 East 60th Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Please send me ‘Modern Kitchen Plan- 
ning” and tell me more about PEERLESS 
Unit Equipment for a (new) (old) kitchen 
Name 
Address — 


City 
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THE SPECIAL roy Broa: 
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Liat kitchen you’ve wanted » can be yours! 


...and in the old home you’ve learned to love 


The Easy Way toa 


Modern Kitchen is open to you 
through this 


interesting 
booklet.... 






The 

Coupon 2 

brings it! eh 

BUILT-IN FIXTURE COMPANY $-12 


2608 San Pablo Avenue, Berkeley, Calif. 
820 East 60th Street, Los Angeles, Calif, 


“Please send me “Modern Kitchen Plan- 

ning” and tell me more about PEERLESS 

Unit Equipment for a {new} {old} kitchen 
Name 


Address 


City State 


Have YOU looked with longing on the cheery, convenient kit- 
chens you’ve seen in model homes? Of course! You wouldn’t be 
human...or feminine...unless you did. 

And yet you hate to move from the old house which is so homelike 
and comfortable, once the housework is done! 

Here’s good news... you can have both the old home and the new, 
modern kitchen. 

It’s all so very simple, so quickly done, and costs so little. You just 
have your old kitchen equipped with PEERLESS Built-in Furniture, 
the self-same equipment you see in those model homes. 

Add as little or as much as you want, or need. Perhaps just a corner 
cupboard, or a new cabinet; perhaps a chest of drawers or any one 
of the more than one hundred PEERLESS units. Or possibly you will 
want an entire PEERLESS kitchen. Act now, and make your own kit- 
chen every bit as modern as those which help brides of today keep 
their youthful beauty. 


PEERLESS 


“Built-in Furmture, 
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gaiety you have added without either great 


Jccasional pieces, like these illustrated, 


rainted in gay modern colors give great in- ENAMEL cost or great effort. 


lividuality to rooms. ISS BH Silay : : ee 
| VARNISHES Your adventure in color may include mod- 





| 
Che actual painting is easy and the cost is | sssage7eF Fawr ern” furniture, unfinished, or the rescue of 
— a” 


mall. You yourself can do the painting— shabby pieces you had thought “hopeless.” 


ising Lustrelac 4-hour Enamel. Your materials, A colorful booklet showing just how easy home 
ncluding enamel, undercoating, brush, turpen- painting is with Lustrelac is yours for the asking. 
ine and sandpaper, will average— only $2.65 for Just fill out the coupon below. 


ach piece. = 
Home Beautiful Department 


\ OVER *THE sais National Lead Company of California 


| 
Ny ° ° 
thoose shades which will make a 2240 - 24th Street, San Francisco 


| Every Tuesday at 10 a. m. Mr. 
harp color note in the color schemes J ae B eecenee Hirestonnh iis Without obligation, please send me your book- 
Home Beautiful Department of let,“Color Harmony Lessons Number 4,” telling 
bf your rooms—almond green, Pe- the National Lead Company of how, with paint, | may do over furniture in the 
| ' California, will describe over modern manner. sna) 


the Pacific Coast Network of 
NBC color schemes for refin- Name 


cing blue, orchid, French gray, Chi- 


ishing furniture explaining just how the 
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. no gift will be more wel- 


come than a SUNSET subscription. Whether their hobbies 
are flowers, home making, travel, or just enjoying life as 
Western people do—SUNSET will do much to add color and 
interest to their activities, with its monthly supply of good 


ideas. 


The annoyances of crowded Christmas shopping that dull the 
pleasure of Christmas giving may be avoided through the simplicity 
of SUNSET’S special GIFT offer. Mail in a Two Dollar bill, check or 
Money Order, check three names off your shopping list and enjoy the 
comfort of your home, far from the mad rush of crowded stores. For 
$4.00 you_may remember SIX friends—$6.09 nine and so on. If you 
wish, your own subscription may be one of them. 








a 





A gift ecard bearing a beauti- 


| ful etching, a Christmas 

wish, and your name will 
announce your gift to each 
friend—to arrive on or be- 
fore Christmas day—or you 
may obtain cards to present 
to them yourself. 
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SUNSET GOLD 


(Yuristmas blues! Don’t you love 
them, thrill to them? 

There is the deep-dyed blue of the Pacif.c, 
white flecked, white fringed to emphasize its 
blueness. Soft gray blue of fog. Brilliant, 
heavenly blue of sunny sky above the hills. 
Purple blue of grapes banked in the markets. 
Blue-stained windows in a twilight room 
so intense, so unearthly blue that one’s 
heart tightens. Blue Christmas cards, blue 
magazine covers, blue paper, silver starred, 
in store windows. 

Blue woodsmoke from fireplace chimneys, 
homely incense of the hearth, lifting itself to 
heaven. Blue mountains in bluer dusk. Tiny 
blue rain pools, bits of the sky itself shining 
in sunlight. Soft, blue-black water of bay or 
sound at night, under a still softer blue-black 
sky. 

And through and around all of these, the 
faint, blue shadow of homesickness, of long- 
ing for something that is gone with the years. 


For Christmas time, with all its tinsel, all its 
traditional red and green, is a blue time for 
grown-ups. There is an ache in the throat 
that warbles carols so lustily. Tears are 
resolutely tucked behind smiles, for grown- 
ups must act grown up, though they may be 
feeling inside like lonesome children. 


UT after all, blue is a beautiful color, and 

its complement is gold—and Christmas 
blues are tinged with gold, every one! Stars 
are loveliest against a curtain of midnight 
blue sky; blue woodsmoke comes from golden 
flames; the sunny noon sky is more gor- 
geously blue above straw-colored hills; twi- 
light blue is richer when home lights or street 
lights prick yellow holes in its fabric; blue 
grapes are loveliest in golden candlelight. 
And the faint blue shadow of Christmas 
homesickness is lighted by the golden taper 
of thankfulness—thankfulness for the merry 
childhood Christmases that live in memory. 


2 eLearn 
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A THRILLING GIFT 





Nort a woman lives who would not be delighted 
with a gift of Fostoria glassware. It has an ex- 
quisite, vivacious beauty . . . and the additional 
charm of being useful and practical. 

. OF give 


You may want to give...orown.. 


because you would like to own... . merely a bit 
of glass, to add brilliance to a living-room . . . or 
a whole dinner-service, to form a colorful setting 
for the civilized ritual of dining. 

Perhaps you are interested in stemware. There 


is a Fostoria glass for every kind of toast. 





throughout the country 


pieces, because it ts sold on the open-stock plan. Replacen 


ware.'’ It contains invaluable suggestions for table set 


Goblets that are bold and modern, liqueur glasses 
delicate and fine. There are colors for every mood 
and every scheme of decoration. A warm Rose, a 
glamorous Azure, a brilliant Topaz. Amber, Green, 
clear Crystal, sophisticated Ebony. 

Fragile as Fostoria seems, it is made to with 
stand extremes of temperature, and hard usage 
It is absolutely practicable for serving hot and 
cold foods. 


Stop in at your favorite shop and look around 


among the Fostoria pieces. 


Fostoria can be purchased for moderate prices at the best shop 


[t can be bought in complete sets or individual 


nts Can 


he made at any time. Send for ‘The New Little Book Alb Glass 


things and 


ration. The Fostoria Glass Company, Department 8-11, Moundsville, 


West Virginia. 
& 
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Famous | 
Avenue of 
Christmas 
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PHOTOGRAPH, RALPH YOUNG STUDIO 


Lets Use Our Native Greens 
For Yuletide Decorations 


Urges 


INTER comes so_imper- 

ceptibly to the Pacific Coast 
ind Christmas steals upon us with 
uch stealthy steps that it invariably 
inds us unready for the holiday 
eason. The air is still soft, the sun warm, the gardens 
right with bloom. It is not until the gift advertisements 
sour in, or we find at the street corners Salvation Army 
assies ringing bells over little buckets, that we admit the 
act that the calendar never lies and that Christmas is 
xtremely near. 

When the mail grows bulky and envelopes are peppered 
vith Christmas seals we know it is time to gather holiday 
lecorations. So with pruning shears and containers we 
tie to places we know, where nature has been so generous 
vith native greenery that a careful cutting and thinning, 
s respectfully done as though these were bought-and- 
Pir, nursery-grown shrubs, will do no actual harm. 

The early rains have fallen and the country has re- 
fick with grateful green. The 


ashed from the roadside growth 
ind the air, too, is clean and clear. 

Up in the redwood canyon the 
tream clamors with new life and 
he foliage seems to breathe more 
uickly and freely, aware of more 
ains to come. Among the heavy 
tand of evergreens the bare 
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Lester Rowntree 


mee es ccat er cses IN the home of John Stoll, San 

Francisco artist, pictured above, 
scarlet peppers and native greens are 
used to add Christmas cheer, as the 
author of this article suggests. The 
author is famous as a collector and 
grower of western wild flowers. 
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branches of sycamores and alders 
stand out in contrast and the scent 
which rises from their fallen leaves 
transports us, as we rustle through 
the rifts of old gold, to the aromatic 
autumn woodlands of the East. But for a moment only. 
The tall redwood spires remind us that these relics of pre- 
historic days are rooted only in Californian or Oregonian 
soil. 

Judiciously we cut sprays from the thickset, flat 
branches of foliage, clean and dark green and shining, 
and lay them flat upon the floor of the car. Some of the 
tiny brown cones are still clinging to the twig tips, open 
now and looking like neat brown flowers. 

Up in the high mountains today, some one is going to 
the other redwood, the famous Sequoia gigantea, for its 
contribution of Christmas greens. The foliage of the two 
species is as different as is their preference of location. 
The coast redwood (Sequoia sempervirens) lives only 
within reach of the cool sea fogs 
while the giant sequoia grows in 
scattered groups in the Sierra 
Nevadas and bears, instead of 
flat sprays of shining green 
needles, close scale-like leaves, 
overlapping on the branches and 
drooping like strands of gray- 
green moss. Its cones are bright 
brown, egg-shaped, much larger 
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than those of its coastal cousin, and 
stay longer on the tree. Wreaths of 
either sequoia have lasting decora- 
tive qualities and are popular for the 

Californian Christmas; the addition 
of a few cones of either kind adding 
both beauty and interest. 

From the rich spongy ground Le- 
tween the coast redwoods spring lush 
and flourishing ferns. Huge light 
green fronds of woodwardia, and the 
dark green shining sword fern, which 
is better for our present purpose, 
being stiffer, drier, and more per- 
manent. These are useful as table 
decorations and are cut) and 
marketed by the sheaf at Christmas 
time. 

With the coastal redwoods grows 
also the California laurel (Umébell- 
ularia californica) an evergreen tree 
with long, narrow, shining, deep 
yellow-green leaves and a pungent, 
camphoric odor. Although the leaves 
do not last long, the aromatic scent 
makes the laurel pleasant for decora- 
tion. Its olive-like fruit has usually 
fallen by December. 

Up and down the Pacific Coast 
people are bringing in their Christmas greens, each glean- 
ing the sorts which nature has provided the most gener- 
ously and which no state or county law forbids picking. 
In Southern California the chaparral belt supplies varied 
and interesting choice and children go to the foothills and 
mountains, make wreaths of the results of their harvest 
and sell them, either wholesale to the dealers or from 
door to door. 

Among the dense growth of chaparral are three bushes 
furnishing good material for the seeker of Christmas 
greens. Thickest of all grows the scrub oak (Quercus 
dumosa) with crisp prickly leaves something like those 
of the English holly, though not quite so dark a green, 
so shining nor so thorny. Sometimes the little acorn cups 
stay on long enough to be used with the leaves. Very 
like the scrub live oak are the leaves of Prunus ilicifolia, 
called islay or holly-leaved cherry. By Christmas time 
its large purple plums have fallen but the glistening 
foliage is popular as the basis of wreaths. Into these 


cul. 


The leathery, deep green leaves of salal 
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When 
Gathering Greens 


Remember that in some sec- 
tions of the West tt is a viola- 
tion of law to gather certain 
varieties, so check before you 
Note that the author 
advises judicious cutting 
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wreaths, whether of oak or islay, tf 
makers often introduce all sorts f; 
foreign materials—foreign, at leal, 
to Christmas wreaths of conventior|l. 
plan. Small oranges, kumquats, ti}! 
red apples, gilded or silvered pi 
cones and eucalyptus seed-pods <b 
set in the green background, addix 
interest, no doubt, though perhaps}; 
touch of artificiality as well. it 
At the edge of or among the chap |; 
ral grows the toyon (Photinia arbi; 
folia) or.California holly. Not a hohf 
at all, of course, but a good-siz|h 
shrub with long, leathery leaves a’ 
big clusters of bright red_berri), 
These berries have been in such «4 
mand at Christmas time and he& 
been cut and marketed to such exte(t 
that the state now very wisely p| 
hibits all picking without the owne 
permission, and the mutilated aii 
denuded shrubs are returning to th/y 
former vigor and graceful manner} 
growth. t 
From the California desert slo} 
and from the mountains of Califor fh 
and eastern Oregon and Washing’ 
come branches laden with _berr $j 
although not red ones, which are sometimes includec|n) 
native Christmas decorations. The two junipers hijd 
abundant and beautiful gray-green berries covered w. 
a dense white bloom and forming a good color combi ii 
tion with the darker green foliage. The berries of : 


S 


desert juniper (Funiperus californica) are quaintly ang 
and ridged while those of the Sierra juniper tree (F. occia 
talis) are round and almost smooth. i 
Up in Oregon and Washington the seekers for Chr} 
mas decorations find no lack of material. In these ‘}q 
states as well as in Vancouver Island and coastal Nornx 
ern California the true English holly flourishes in )q 
moist, cool climate, and of recent years a special ef'ril 
has been made to increase the planting of this desire l¢ 
and legend-surrounded tree. In Washington they plaitq 
naturalize the holly, introducing it among the naiy¢ 
shrubs of their coastal region with the hope that it jh, 
make itself at home and settle down to hobnob in eq} 
ity with the indigenous shrubs and trees. In the resich}r 


Prickly scrub oak, a substitute for holly 
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na district of Portland, heavily ber- 
ied holly trees are very much in 
vidence, so much so that at this 
jason it could well be called the 
olly-tree city. 

This Northwest country is head- 
juarters for evergreens. From here 
rome the cut Christmas trees, which 
ure raised for the express purpose of 
he Christmas harvest. Branches of 
bine, fir and spruce are sold in quan- 
ity on the streets to serve as the 
oundation for wreaths. Small sprays 
pf cedar and cypress are strung along 
wire and sold by the yard, as the 
sround pine of the East used to be 
lold, and belated rose-hips are gathered 
ind pressed into holiday service. 
| The large family of manzanitas 
| Arctostaphylos) peculiar to the Pacific 
Voast includes a trailing member 
raluable both for its glossy evergreen 
eaves and for its berries of brilliant 
led. One does not always associate 
he bear-berry of exposed coastal 
bluffs or the kinnikinnick of the 
fountains (both one and the same 
nd scientifically known as /rcto- 
\‘aphylos uva-urst) with the tall shrub 
jr tree manzanitas of California, but if seen when in 
ower the resemblance will be striking. It has the same 
ink or white urn-shaped blossoms, but its berries are so 
auch redder and so much more enduring than those of 
ihe other manzanita species that they have won for it a 
| hristmas reputation. 
| In the Northwest grows the mountain ash (Sorbus 
\/tchensis), a deciduous shrub or tree that furnishes at 
*hristmas time, if the birds have spared them, berries of 
| gorgeous coral red. (It was, you may remember, 
Herries of the mountain ash of Scotland, “rowan berries,” 
rhich Barrie’s Babbie wore in her hair in his “Little 
linister.”)) And also from the cool Northwest as well 
is from the wooded coastal slopes of Northern California 
ind from British Columbia comes the glistening Oregon 
tirape (Berberis nervosa). There are many evergreen wild 
Varberries but this one leads them all when it comes to 
isefulness at Christmas time. The large, bright green, 
Irickly leaves made up of smaller leaflets are most satis- 




















The ever popular evergreen huckleberry 





Making Wreaths 


You will find at most ten-cent 
stores a wire wrapped in dull 
green which 1s fine for this 
work. Your florist also can 
provide you with suitable wire 
and other useful materials 


| 


factory for wreaths and sprays. The 
blue-black berries, however, are too 
soft and transient for service. 

A companion to the redwood trees 
and to the handsome tan oak and 
graceful Douglas fir which inhabit 
rich foothill slopes is the madrona. 
Its large orange-red berries and broad 
glossy leaves make a fine addition to 
the holiday scene. 

And here among the redwoods are 
two other of the best Christmas offer- 
ings that nature has given to Cali- 
fornia. Nor can California lay ex- 
clusive claim to them, for they can be 
found as far north as British Colum- 
bia. Salal and the evergreen huckle- 
berry both seek the stately company 
and deep shade of the trees that clothe 
the coastal hillsides. 

On the way home we stop beside a 
dry inland stream bed and it is with 
a clear conscience that we lift the long 
tree pruners to bring down clusters of 
mistletoe from the relieved cotton- 
woods along the bank, and snip fat 
little spreading branches of live oak 
from the trees growing near them. 

And so we return with our glisten- 
ing and sweet-smelling assortment, which is carefully 
carried from the car to neat piles on the living room floor. 
With stepladder, wire and clippers we set to work. 
Certain choice branches are put aside for gifts to other 
home decorators. Wreaths are made and hung. Flat 
redwood sprays adorn the mantel, well shaped boughs 
are chosen to tuck behind the pictures. Even the kitchen 
has its frill of redwood branchlets, and a well-berried sprig 
of English holly, secured at the last minute from the boy 
at the street corner, is put aside for the plum pudding. 

After the ensuing and necessary sweeping-up we gloat- 
ingly view the result of our work—much time spent but 
great joy in the spending. 

And all for so short a time, we think, standing off to 
contemplate the effect. For by Twelfth Night every leaf 
and twig must be down and away, or we shall have un- 
earthly visitors, that is if we believe old Robert Herrick: 
“For look—soe many leaves there be neglected there, 
maydes, trust to me, soe many goblins shalle ye see.” 


The native toyon with its gay red berries 
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It was gray dawn when 
the last pack had been 
tied on and we were 
ready to start—almost 
too dark to get a pic- 
ture, 


but here it is! 





N many parts of Monterey county, 

California, the trail of the pioneers 
is still fresh. In fact, a few still live 
who can say, “I was one of the first 
white men to set foot here.” 

It was in one of these parts, Pacific 
Valley or Gorda, that three years ago, 
I spent a pleasant and unique Christ- 
mas which will live in my memory 
long after most of my other Christmas 
days are a tangled mass of ordinary 
holidays. This one was truly different. 

Pacific Valley is in southwest- 
ern Monterey county, imme- 
diately on the coast, sixty miles 
south of the Sur and twenty-five 
miles west of San Antonio Mis- 
sion at Jolon. It consists of about 
six hundred acres of nearly level 
land, bordering the ocean north 
and south for two and one-half 
miles. Rising suddenly and per- 
pendicularly at its back is a wall 
of wilderness, the Coast Range, 
that almost completely isolates 
this coast region from the rest of 


the world. Just two slender 
threads form means of contact 
with the out- 
side world; Away and below 
the not-too- lay the blue-green 
good tele- Pacific. Earlier 
phone sys cnet e tae have 
een a dense fog 
tem, and the but now all was 
trail over as clear as crystal 
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Wilhelmina McGrew Tells of a Land W here 


Christmas Comes 
By Pack [Tra 


which horses and men can walk only 
single file. A few weeks ago, it 1s 
true, a highway pushed _ its way 
through this unspoiled land, but I’m 
going to forget that fact, and think 
only of that Christmas trip over 
the trail with the mail pack train. 
Several days before Christmas, I 
came as far as Jolon with the genial 
old stage-driver from King City, 
whose nephew packed the mail once a 
week from the Coast to Jolon and 
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about twelve miles from Jolc 
and from this camp he rattk 
to the post office in a light truchat 
He was expecting me, and sale 
that my host had sent out ja‘ 
horse which I was to ride bacta 
with him in the morning. Fjm 
the night I was welcome to shaft 
his shack with him. There w 
a great pile of Christmas mag#t 
enormous packages that may 
me wonder how they were ev: 
going to ride safely on the ba 
of ahorse. The truck was loadife 


to me, we got stuck in the mud-t 
the deepest, stickiest mud I’) 


cold. Though we had to take «} 

half the load and dig and tug, we we Di 
a shivering pair that finally huggell 
the stove in the shack and gulpe|c 
down cups of boiling coffee—the be. 
coffee I have ever tasted in my lif 
It was still dark when I awoke tl 


bacon and potatoes and strong coffi 
floating through the room. ‘ ane fn 
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sts, we went out to saddle up and 
ck by lantern light. The horses I 
ind had been fed while I slept. 
| the man tugged, balanced loads, 
aved and pulled, I felt a little 
ankful that my packages were of 
)dest dimensions. This seasoned 
Iman, however, did not seem to 
nd size or quantity. One coast 
nily was making the hard-working 
ther and wife a present that was 
leed a luxury—a hot-water tank. 
me day, the mail carrier confided 
me, he hoped to do the same for his 
e. Then he was going to top it off 
ha real bathtub, and bathing in the 
shtub would be a thing of the past. 
o counterbalance the bulky hot- 
ter tank, a mattress was tied to 

other side of the saddle. These 
ast folks evidently believed in prac- 
al gifts! I thought with some 
mpunction of the utterly frivolous 
its that I had picked with such glee 
| that family of numerous young- 
irs. I spoke of it to my companion. 


T’LL do that family good, and 
| it’d do every one on the other 
le of the mountain good,” he re- 
irked. “If they’d spend a little of 
bir hard-earned money for a few 
Jasures, they’d forget about want- 
to get out into the world all the 
ne and stay where living is really 
d, if one only looks at it the right 
iy. Quite a philosopher, this quiet 
puntaineer. I liked him. 

(t was gray dawn when the last 
tk had been tied on, to his satisfac- 
in, and so cold that I walked, lead- 
| my horse for a mile up the trail. 
p were following a river, the Nacim- 
40, and had to cross it forty times 
gore we finally reached the moun- 
1 proper. The icy water, as the 
‘ktrain in front of me hit it, 
ashed into my face at times. I 
lndered if I’d ever be warm again. 
ery chance I had I climbed off to 
k. My companion was in the lead 
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A part of the country we passed through on the way to our Christmas party 


of the train and often I couldn’t see 
him at all. I had been over the trail 
once (or rather over and back in the 
summer), but now with the horses 
bulging out on both sides with those 
packs, it seemed more narrow than 
before. And I had thought it narrow 
enough at that time! Very rarely, 
though, did any of the packs even 
graze the mountain side or tree. 
Just before we reached the summit 
the climb became very abrupt, the 
horses puffed, some even grunted, 
and even I didn’t seem cold any more. 
At the summit the sun burst upon 
us and all was clear as crystal on this 
side of the divide. Miles 
and miles away and below 
lay the blue-green Pacific, 
but we could not tell at 
this distance whether it was 
smooth or rough on the 
water. Earlier there must 
have been a fog, for all the 
trees and brush glistened 
with billions of water-dia- 
monds. The warm sun 
raised the pungent steam 
of pine, redwood, and damp 
forest. Holly berries that 
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would make a city-dweller willing to 
sell his soul, slapped me in the face as 
we rode along. Snowberries, man- 
zanita and the deep orange madrona 
berries made me truly gasp at the 
riot of beauty in this vast Christmas 
tree garden. 

So enthralled and engrossed was I 
by all this beauty that I was almost 
thrown into panic when, making a 
sharp turn around a very narrow 
part of the trail, the two end horses 
pulled back and almost gulched the 
whole pack train. Luckily their 
ropes broke at the right instant and 
only one horse went crashing down 



















When the truck could go no far- 
ther, faithful horses took the load 


the steep mountain side. A wild 
merry-go-round of legs and two 
immense bags of mail, it seemed 
to me, until it was halted by a big 
oak three-fourths of the way down. 
The horse lay so quiet that | 
thought surely there was no life in 
him, reasoning further that there 
couldn’t be after such a crash. 
Not at all excited, the mountaineer 
quickly worked his way down to the 
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creature, got the packs and saddle off, 
and to my astonishment helped the 
animal to its shaking legs. With a 
lot of urging and encouraging, he 
finally brought the horse back on the 
trail and then went after saddle and 
packs himself. The horse, Jack, he 
explained, had an ever-present fear 
of sharp turns and often plunged 
over them, so far without hurt to 
himself. He used him only in emer- 
gency and then tied him loosely at 
the end of the train with an unbreak- 
able load, so that he would never pull 
another horse over or damage any 
mail. This accident took over an hour 
from our traveling time, and I could 
see why the mail carrier had wanted to 
get an early start that 
morning. Also I wondered 
if the people living on this 
route ever gave any thought 
to the hardships their mail- 
man endured to bring Uncle 
Sam’s pack. 

The man who was making 
the present of the hot-water 
tank met us on the trail a 
little farther on. He was 
stoop-shouldered and 
wrinkled, but his blue eyes 
twinkled merrily when he 
saw the tank. He had one 
pack horse, and his son had 
another. 

‘““Quite a load that, 
George,” he greeted. “Hope 
it didn’t give you any 
trouble. The Missus has no 
idea. We're going to ditch 
it down the trail a ways, 
and put it in when she’s out 
with the kids getting the 
tree.” Such a hearty laugh 
he had when he pictured 
the ‘“Missus’”’ pleased sur- 
prise. He'd have his Christ- 
mas then too, I thought. 
There were a lot of other 
bundles which the son took 
on his pack horse. 

“What's in all them, I'd 
like to know,” the old man 
wondered, but his son only 
smiled and said, “You're 
not the only one to spring 
secrets, Dad. You stay away from 
this here pack horse.”” Then he pull- 
ed something from his shirt pocket, 
handed it to the mailman, saying, 
“A merry Christmas from us all, 
George; you been mighty good about 
our mail all year.” And they were off. 
Then I knew that folk did 
think of the hardships their postman 
went through for them. 

Others met us at cross 


these 


trails with 


pack horses, for nearly all had quan- 
tities of mail and packages Che 
coming of the mailman meant more 


here than it could ever mean back in 
the crowded city where the postman 
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that is why we 
story will please you.- 
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comes twice a day, rain cr shine. 

“T’ve had my ears to the ground 
for two hours, listening for you,” one 
youngster said. “T’ve got a package 
‘n there from Monkey Ward that? I 
don’t want anyone to see till Christ- 
mas night. I can’t even tell you, 
George,” he added solemnly. We 
looked back to see him sitting on the 
eround opening the precious parcel. 
I wonder to this day what it con- 
tained. 

At one of these crosstrails, near the 
end of the mail route, my host met us. 
He, too, had a pack horse. And there 
were so many packages left over that 
both of us were surrounded by them. 
My companion of the packtrain ex- 


Just Betore Christmas 


OME cold, rainy night between now 
and Christmas, throw an extra log on 
the fire. turn off the radio and read aloud 
to the family the story of this westerri 
Christmas celebration which was, to say 
the least, “different.” If we are not mis- 
taken, everyone from grandfather down 
to the kindergartners will enjoy hearing 
about this little stretch of California 
where Christmas comes by pack train. 
Every true westerner isa pioneer at heart 
know this experience 


—The Editors. 





plained that he had been so anxious 
to get through on time that we had 
not stopped for noon lunch. He hoped 
I didn’t feel the want of it too much. 
| assured him that I had been too 
‘nterested to become hungry, but on 
the way to the house I admitted to 
my host, Jim, that I was glad to know 
supper was waiting. 

It had grown cool, and from the 
ocean which was just at hand, a fog 
was drifting in. Around the bend of a 
hill a burst of light, shouts and barks 
welcomed us. I was stiff, more so 
than I realized, but eager hands 
helped me into the warm, supper- 
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scented kitchen. These youngsters, 
eight of them, ranging from seven to 
eighteen, and their mother rarely 
made a trip out over the mountain. 
Though they were content to do all 
their shopping from a pile of cata- 
logues, they were also eager and 
curious about anyone who lived al- 
ways on the outside. Their staring 
and waiting on me embarrassed me 
somewhat at first, but I soon sensed 
the friendliness under it all and was 
at ease by the time we sat down to a 
dinner of ham, apple sauce, vegetables 
picked in their garden that day, and 
berry pie. In this region it never 
frosts, and there is garden truck all 
the year round. Imagine picking 


tomatoes and peppers on — 


Christmas day in the East! 
_ My ferocious—yes, 1t was 
ferocious — appetite ap- 


peased, I was appalled by — 
the drowsiness that imme-— 


diately overtook me. What 
would these people think of 
my manners? But it seemed 
that, fortunately, they knew 
all about such manners and 
took me straight to my 
room where they hoped I'd 
rest up well so that I could 
help get the tree tomorrow, 
and wrap presents. 

The house had been built 
years ago by one of the first 
settlers ever to set foot in 
this isolated country. When 
he built it, he had been 
doing quite well with cattle, 
so felt his family could have 
a nice place, even in this 
wilderness. He had _the 
lumber packed down from 
a mill up near the summit. 
It was a large, two-story 
house with many roomy 
chambers. Some of them 
had quaint fireplaces of 
rock. Mine had one, and a 
cheery blaze crackled in it. 
The fire had been started 
with pine-cones and the clean 
smell of pine lingered. Out- 
side and all around pervaded 
the roar and the tang of the 
ocean. : 

Bringing home the Christmas tree 
was a ceremony in which the whole 
family joined. To get it, we had tc 
go back up the mountain side for @ 
considerable distance, for mo trees 
grow near the beach. Our pocket: 
stuffed with apples and jerky, we 
started on the merry jaunt. The 
youngsters rode double and bare 
back, thinking of nothing but wha 
the morrow would bring them. The 
did not expect nor seem to wan 
frivolities. The girls looked forwar 
to clothes and shoes that they ha 
seen in (Continued on page 4 
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Holiday Fun 
In the Mountains 


by Tod Powell 


HEY were finishing with a rush. The dogs were 
tired but, like the great hearted sportsmen they 
were, dogs and men alike were sprinting. Down the 
street they came, past the Blue Front store, past the 
brick hotel, past the drug-store, crowding to the finish 
line. From every canine mouth a red tongue lolled. 
Out of one sledge the tail of a trail-beaten husky drageed. 
From every driver came the sound of labored breathing. 
Men and dogs alike, each had given of his best, because 
that, messieurs et mesdames, is the charm of dog sledge 
racing—that each shall do his utmost, and then some, 
to win in fair, clean, sporting fashion. 

And this was Ashton, Idaho, where western sledge 
racing had its beginning, and the first race of the many 
that have made Ashton famous.. Naturally it was a 
great race. Naturally the crowd—overalled, be-furred, 
overcoated, skin-capped or broad-hatted according to the 
fancy of the individual, was enthusiastic. Of course they 
cheered and shouted, so that the shrill piping of juveniles 
announcing, “He winned! My Buddy winned!” and the 
deeper tones of back-slapping partisans mingled in the 
frosty air. 

It was a great day for Ashton, friends, and a greater 
one for winter sports in the West because it was dog 
sledge racing that put winter sports on the western map, 
just as Lindbergh’s flight put aviation on the map of the 
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In Southern California a snow-capped summit 
sentinels orange trees in full golden fruit 


world. The Ashton race provided the definite hook on 
which the public could hang its enthusiasm, drew atten- 
tion to the fact that there was something to be done 
outdoors in winter beside snow balling, got the crowds 
out. Once out, they cast about for means to amuse 
themselves. 

Result? Sledge races elsewhere, ski slides, ski-joring, 
toboggan slides, skating, hockey and curling rinks, ice 
carnivals, winter hikes in the snow, ““Ash Can Alley”’ at 
Yosemite—a hundred dif 
ferent developments all 
tending to keep the sport 
loving westerner outdoors. 
Of course there had been 
ski-jumping contests and 
other winter sports before 
\shton set the West by the 
ears, SO to speak, but some 
had not pen 
west nor 


how they 
trated very far 
captured the western imag 
nation so much. 

It was not st then, 
that presently 


instituted their 


range, 
other com 


munities 


sledge races 1n emulation of 
the little Idaho town which 
had popularized the sport, 
Within three hours of 
motor travel from the 


semi-tropical clime of 
Southern California one 
easily and comfortably 
reaches the thrills of the 
dashing toboggan and 
other sports at mountain 
winter playgrounds 






































A bit of Alaska’s frozen north is 
brought to the Sierra in Califor- 
nia with Scotty Allan’s famous 
Malemute dog team pictured 
here beside the Truckee river 


and, through these races, public 
interest generally was turned 
toward the snow and the oppor- 
tunities it affords for “having fun 
outdoors.” Today the Ashton race 
—it is called the American Dog 
Derby and held annually on Wash- 
ington’s birthday—is a classic. 
Ogden Canyon has gained fame for 
its ski contests. Up on the slopes 
of Mount Hood, in Oregon, winter 
resorts are developing so that they 
receive almost as much patronage 
as the equally famed summer re- 
sorts, so that the Mazamas, famous 
club of mountain climbers, may 
feel gratified at the work they have 
done to make Oregon’s outdoors 
known to Oregonians. The Oregon 
and the Mount Hood ski clubs 
have followed this. In Washington 
the crowds now flock to Mount 
Baker and Mount Shuksan as well 
as to the noted Rainier. And in 
California! 


guardian of the 


They start out 


ELL, in California it is 

neither the heat nor the humidity, friends: it’s the 
altitude that counts in winter. What? Snow sports in 
summery California? 

Aye, even so. Get up above three or four thousand 
feet anywhere in California, except in the Coast Range, 
and you will find all the winter, all the snow, and all 
the opportunity for wintry enjoyments in the open that 
any country affords. California, if winter sports con- 
tinue to gain in public esteem as they have during the 
past few years, will shortly be known as the place where 
you can go swimming before breakfast, eat lunch in a 
courtyard shaded by orange trees in full fruit and spend 
the afternoon toboganning. All these things can be done 
now, but not too many persons outside the state realize it. 

_ Yet last winter 160,000 persons visited the Los Angeles 
County winter camp at Big Pines, 48,000 toboggan 
slides were made and a good time generally was had by 
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A ski party hesitates on the 
ascent to view with awe the 
rugged old snow-mantled sum- 
mit of Mt. Baker, picturesque 


Ash-canners hurtle down the 
half mile slide at Yosemite. 
singly, 
tandem or ‘‘en train’’ and have 
thrills and tumbles a-plenty 


all. 


This attendance is an increase of about ten per 


winter resorts report equal or greater attendance— 
at Sequoia National Park, where the world’s oldest 
and largest Christmas trees are to be found, last 
year’s attendance at winter play was more than 
30 per cent larger than that of the previous year. 
Big Pines and other places now provide instruc- 
tion in skating, skiing and other sports for novices. 
The winter sport as a whole is becoming organized. 
Competitions are being established. Last year the 
first intercollegiate winter games were held at Yose- 
mite, the university teams contesting for honors in 
ice hockey, speed skating and ski-running for a per- 
petual trophy donated by President Hoover. 
Tahoe, too, has fully come 


resort within the past few 
years. Here is the scene of 
the first California or Sierra 
Dog Derby, an affair of al- 
most international scope in 


and drivers participated last 
year. 

At Yosemite was origi- 
nated the famous “ash can”’ 
slide when visitors, lacking 


mandeered the covers from 
a couple of large galvanized 
iron cans. Now the “ash 
canners” have their own 





Northwest 


in 


slide, with covers provided gratis by the park manage- 
ment and many a thrill do they enjoy as they hurtle 
down the slope at the rate of plenty of miles per hour. 


Sometimes three or six or even more sliders will 


lock their weird vehicles together and make the descent 


as a “‘train’—with startling results, much like those) 


enjoyed in the schoolboy game of “crack the whip’ 
for the occupants of the trailing “cans.” This slide 1s 
more than half a mile in length, comparing favorably 
with many full-size toboggan slides. : 
Everything is done to add zest to the sports at mos} 
of the better known resorts. Colored lights, for instance 
adorn many toboggan slides. A clever mechanism draw, 
the toboggans, loaded with their human freight, to thi 
top of the slides and launches them forth on thei 
descent, while attendants guard against collision b: 
delaying until each toboggan is out of the way befor 
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cent over that of the previous year and they have © 
prepared for even greater crowds this winter. Other — 


into its heritage as a winter — 


which some twenty teams | 


other vehicle for the trip. 
down a toboggan slide, com- | 
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the next is started. The time when a mere 
| ordinary hillside was considered adequate for 
| toboganning is now past. Specially prepared 
slides, smoothed out of the snow and banked 
| or framed on either side, are now the rule at 
| almost all the resorts. Many also provide 
shelters at the head of the slides, some of them 
| heated, for the comfort of those awaiting their 
turn to hurtle downward. 


UTDOOR rinks, frequently illuminated 
| with colored lights, are also the rule, and 
| with elaborate machinery for keeping the ice 
| in condition. Since so much space is available 
| and refrigeration costs nothing, some of these 
rinks are of large size. At Yosemite, for in- 
stance, there is a rink of 60,000 square feet, 
divided into sections for ice hockey, curling, 
|racing, and plain, ordinary, 
every-day skating of the old- 
fashioned variety. The first 
|international skating meet 
ever held in California took 
place here last year. 
Ski-running which caught 
the eastern fancy long ago, 
} now has a great hold on west- 
/ ern interest and there are elab- 
|} orate ski courses at several of 
the better known resorts, with 
lesser ones at many others. Up 
at Tahoe, Lars Haugen and 
Siguard Ulland, professionals 


This flying ski- 
jumper at the 
Mount Hood, 
Oregon, run- 
way is well 
equipped with 
nerve and skill 





Far from the 
beach at Wai- 
kiki, this snow 
hula girl poses 
for the Jack 
Frost School of 
Natural Art 






win this thrilling sport, have been at work for months 
Jimproving the already exceptional course. | his ski-jump 
runway is said to be one of the sportiest in the world. 
“Plans for this course are under way for the western 
Mi“‘try-outs” to be held this winter for the 1932 Olympic 
"Games. At Big Pines, and possibly at some of the 
Mother winter resorts in that region—Camp Seely, Big 
Bear and Lake Arrowhead—overnight ski trips are to 
Ibe held this winter, similar to those already popular in 
{Europe. Daylight trips on ski, under professional guid- 
ance, are becoming more attractive to westerners yearly 
Hand, as the number of persons capable of doing so 
“lincrease, more and more are making individual excur- 
Isions on their own accounts into snow-bound regions. 
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There is perpetual winter on the 
summit of grand old Rainier 


The untutored amateur, however, should 
not go too far nor isolate himself too remotely 
from persons skilled in winter sports. This 
applies to other winter activities as well as 
to skiing. 


HERE there is organization, as under 

the eyes of resort managements and the 
professionals employed by them, little risk is 
involved in toboganning, ski-running, skating 
and so. forth. But when unskilled men or 
women attempt to scale snow-covered peaks 
alone, or to cross glaciers alone or to run their 
ski down some slope which looks safe but isn’t, 
sudden and serious consequences are likely. 
One of the most striking things about snow- 
sports in the West is that they are not limited, as in 
eastern states, to the months of actual winter. Snow 
lingers on in the higher altitudes long after spring has 
come to the lowlands, and while the “Fourth of July” 
snow carnivals organized by some communities have 
not always been a complete success, at least there is snow 
available for most folks, without too much traveling, 
from November until June. 

Generally speaking, however, the programmed season 
of the West Coast winter sports is ordinarily scheduled 
from Christmas to Washington’s birthday. 

At Mount Baker, a few hours from the Evergreen 
country of Puget Sound, the grandeur of the scenery 
is drawing an increasing number of winter visitors. Ski 
running has taken a firm hold on this community and 
both Canadian and American ski experts who partici 
pated in a contest there last year have pronounced it an 
ideal region for ski-jumping and for cross-country ski 
trips. 

Farther east, at Ogden, the winter carnival is now an 
established thing, with professional ski-jumping, sledge 
racing and amateur ski competitions on the program for 
this year. The neighboring city, Salt Lake, has fostered 
ski contests for several years and Ski-Hill this winter 
will be the site of three important tournaments at which 
internationally known ski performers will participate. 

At Tahoe and Yosemite and at some other places the 
sublic has taken interestedly to driving over the snow 
in old-fashioned cutters and to “hitching” rides behind 
these and other conveyances on bob sleds. There 1s, too, 
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the lately imported sport 
of “‘ski-joring” to be en- 
joyed at many places, \\ 
especially the larger re- 
sorts such as Tahoe and 
Yosemite, and I think 
this year at Rainier Na- 
tional Park as well. 
For the uninitiated, | 
should say that this con- 
sists of ski-running with 
the assistance of a spir- 
ited and often quite frisky 
as motive power. 
You get onto your ski, 
take the reins in your 
hands and—+vio/a tout! as 
our trans-Atlantic friends 
would say. You go places 
in a hurry. 


horse 


F it’s excitement and 
thrill you would have 
the ski is the thing. But 
in deep snow, especially 
out through untracked 
forests, the web style of 
snowshoe has it on the 
ski. The use of snow- 
shoes is simple enough, 
but it’s just another one 
of those things you must 
practice and learn; it can- 
not be taught in any 
‘‘How”’ book. Snowshoes 
should measure from 42 
to 48 inches in length and 
from 12 to 15 in width. 


The size depends upon 
est I brought to us from St. 


the weight of the one fitting, tapered ski breeches give ample freedom for 
using them. Snowshoes the use of all joints and muscles. 
should always be dried in a variety of colors, the ones shown here being 


out after use, but never bright red. 
near a fire as the rawhide 
web will harden, become 
brittle and lose its life. A note here that this applies 
as well to all leather, shoes and boots in particular, 
might not be too far astray from the subject. 

There are no particular maxims to be observed in 
participating in winter sports, unless the injunction not 
to be too venturesome can be called one. There is, 
however, a good deal to be said on the subject of appro- 
priate dress for comfort in the snow. 

I think everybody who has read any of my discussions 
on the outdoors knows my stand on wool. I am a firm 
believer in good wool for wear whenever there is any 
exertion to be undergone. This applies more particu- 
larly to outdoor trips in the mountains, either summer or 
winter. Wool not only protects the wearer against chill 
from sudden contacts with cold objects but it also pro- 
tects him from cold moisture or from sudden change in 
bodily temperature when he suspends activity for the 
moment. 


Winter sports are essentially violent—if one except 
ordinary driving about in a cutter or going on some 
bob sled straw-rides organized at the resorts. They 
induce perspiration. And when the sportsman pauses 


he should be protected lest he cool off too quickly. 

That means wool—good wool—but nothing of great bulk 
nor weight. The air attendant upon all snow 
scenes of course calls for good protection for the extremi- 
good gloves or mittens of wool, or fur, or wool and 
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SPORT SUITS, CITY OF PARIS. SHOES AND EQUIPMENT, A. G. SPALDING AND BROS. 


Swank and comfortable winter sports costumes are 
Moritz models. 


(Complete information about these 
smart sports costumes will be sent upon request.) 


leather, and good shoes 
and wool socks for the 
feet. Those who prefer 
may wear cotton or silk 
inside the wool, but every- 
one should wear wool one 
way or the other, and to 
relieve friction two pairs 
of socks to be worn at one 
time are always to be rec- 
ommended for all out- 
door activities. 

Personally I prefer the 
shoe-pack type of foot- 
gear for general snow 
work but the ordinary 
type of mountain hiking 
boots will do. The Nor- 
wegians have perfected a 
shoe specially designed 
for skiing. It is about 
eight inches high, and 
loose enough at the top 
to take in the bottom of 
the skiing breeches or 
trousers. These imported 
ski boots are to be had in 
a few western shops. 


EATHER-TOPPED 
rubber packs are ad- 
visable for wear when the 


“mushy.” 

Good circulation is es- 
sential when outdoors in 
cold weather and every- 
thing tending to impede 
it should be avoided. 
Consequently the loose 
trousers or ski breeches, 
adopted from European 
mode, gradually tapered 
down from the hips to 
the ankle and cuffed to 
fit either inside or outside the shoe, are preferable to 


The loose 


These suits come 


breeches with snug-fitting knees ouch as are ordinarily © 
worn for hunting, hiking, or riding. Obviously these 


snow 1s wet or somewhat | 





latter style breeches are aac at fault for snow work as 


they obstruct blood circulation. 


RoR the upper part of the body, a woolen shirt, with 
light sweater or jacket, or both, outside is appropriate. 
A scarf is valuable in keeping the throat and chest warm 
and in keeping the snow from getting down inside the 
clothing during the friendly scuffles which appear an 
insepar ‘able part of winter play. The headgear, of 


course, is a knitted toque or a beret and there is a short 


jacket "with loose belt, to match the ski breeches, to top 
off the ensemble. In addition it is wise to have a light) 


leather jacket, to be slipped on when warm after hiking 
A pair of really good colored or smoked 


glasses are welcome protection against the glare. 


or aetine. 


As for sports equipment, it is to be had at almost any 
sporting goods store, or you can rent anything required, 
from clothing to ski, toboggans and skates, at the better 
resorts. 

And now the snow and sunshine are about to lure you 
again—another winter season is in the offing. It won't 
be long. Christmas, New Year and week-end snow 

carnivals will be scheduled for your enjoyment, not 
far from wherever your home in the West may be. 
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HAT could be a more appro- 
priate Christmas remembrance 
| ““from one westerner to another, ’—or 
pom westerner to easterner for that 
matter—than a book that has its 
jorigin in this West of ours? Anticipat- 
ing your answer to that question, we 
|have gathered together on the Shelf 
ithis month a somewhat miscellaneous 
collection of books for, by, or about 
westerners, all suitable for Christmas 
giving to friends and relatives of 
assorted ages. 

First comes a big fat book that 
looks interesting, and is. The title is 
“WestwarD: The Romance of the 
American Frontier,” by E. Douglas 
Branch (Appleton, $5.00). West- 
jward in the sense that it is used in 
jthis book does not mean the West 
| Coast necessarily, although that is in- 
jcluded. Westward means the fron- 
tier. “West,” says the author, “‘finds 
its greater meaning as a transitional 
phase in American life.” The book 
is the story of plain men and its thesis 
is the “importance of small things and 
of ‘unimportant’ people.” A rapidly- 
whirling colorful kaleidoscope of hap- 
penings on the’frontiers of America 1s 
this book by Mr. Branch. Its action 
revolves around pioneers; the hunters, 
farmers, stage drivers, travelers of the 
Santa Fe trail, Oregon settlers, gold 
prospectors. It is in short an epic of 
I the frontier. 

% Another book of the old West, or 
(rather about an important character 
Hin the old West is ‘“JoHNn CHARLES 
\Fremont, An Explanation of His 
}Career,”’ by Cardinal Goodwin (Stan- 
iford University Press, $4.00). There 
“have been a number of biographies in 
lithe past, of this man who ran for 
4 president as the first candidate of the 
present Republican Party. The chief 
purpose of the present one is to ex- 
Wplain the influences and forces which 
brought him prominence and to evalu- 
ate the part he actually played in the 
Hpublic and private enterprises with 
Giwhich he had been associated. The 
Jauthor, who writes his preface from 
i Mills College, says in it that some of 
the credit formerly given Fremont for 
the part he played in the Bear Flag 
Jrevolt was unearned and that the 
ifresponsibility for the disaster which 
concluded his last expedition rests 
i squarely upon Fremont’s shoulders. 
Two Wild West novels also appear 
on the Shelf this month; “THe Trait 
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by 
A. Marshall Harbinson 


TO ParapisE,” by Jackson Gregory 
(Dodd, Mead & Co., $2.00) and 
“TicerR Eye,’ by B. M. Bower 
(Little, Brown & Co., $2.00). Both 
authors are seasoned writers who 
know how to do western stories to 
a turn. 

“The Trail to Paradise” (pair of 
dice) tells of the adventures of a 
quixotic young man in the high moun- 
tains. Murder, mystery, red blooded 
outdoor action and a beautiful girl are 
the ingredients that go to make up 
this swiftly moving, highly compli- 
cated story. The scene sounds like 
Auburn and the surrounding Sierra 
country where the author once lived 
and where he still owns a home, I 
believe. Mr. Gregory will be remem- 
bered by the old SuNseET readers as 
the author of that rollicking romance 
of early California days, “THE Sworp 
or Don Jutian” that ran serially in 
these pages a few years ago. 

“Tiger Eye” is another action novel 
by an author who never fails her pub- 
lic. For plain and fancy shootin’ the 
hero of this tale has the world beat. 
He’s a cowboy, is Tiger Eye, and he 
can manage to get into and get out 
of the tightest places imaginable. The 
scene is Montana at the time when a 
six gun was a man’s best friend. If 
you like Wild West action novels you 
are sure to like this one. 

For persons who are interested in 
the home life and background of 
movie stars, E. P. Dutton has just 
published a delightful collection of 
miniature biographies of many of the 
better known residents of California. 
The title of the book is ““TwiInKLe, 
Twink ie, Movie Star” by Harry T. 
Brundidge, ($3.00). Mr. Brundidge 
purports to tell the whole truth and 
nothing but about thirty-one movie 
stars. Whether he does or not is 1m- 
material to this department. The 
point is that he tells his little biog 
raphies so well and so entertainingly 
that your reviewer read the whole 
thirty-one of them at one sitting. 

We have only space to mention one 
book for children in this potpourri of 
Christmas books. The author of it 1s 
a Californian and lives in Pasadena. 
Her name (Continued on page 52 
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“The lover of books is a miner, searching for gold all his life long.’ —Kathleen Norris 


‘The Western Book Shelf 


“And Then Re-Mold It” 


ARLY last spring a friend of ours 

came to town, singing the praises 
of a charming woman whom she had 
met in Missoula, Montana—a young 
woman who is at one time the wife of 
the president of the State University 
of Montana, the mother of eight, and 
a poet! Her name is Mary Brennan 
Clapp, and her little book of lovely 


| poems, bound in bright blue paper with 


the title, ‘““And Then Re-Mold It,” in 


| gold, is decidedly worth owning. (It is 
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published by Harold G. Merriam, 
Missoula, Montana, price $1.25.) Since 
this number of SUNSET reaches you 
in November we are quoting one of 
Mrs. Clapp’s Thanksgiving poems. 


Thanksgiving Menu 


Smiles—a la baby dear 
Children’s laughter—sweet and clear 
— Jokes— 

Old, time-honored ones 
Handed down from sire to sons 
Memories—sweet entremets 
Garnished to grace the day 
Wisdom and wit 

And hope for new things begun 
And for dessert we'll say 
Thanks 
For Thanksgiving Day. 


Born in Ann Arbor, Michigan, Mrs. 
Clapp tells us that she was moved at 
a very early age to Devil's Lake, North 


| Dakota, into the midst of pioneer con- 


ditions. After acquiring the degrees 


and fun | 


of B. A. and M. A. in English at | 


the State University of North Dakota, 
she taught for a few years, then mar- 
ried Charles H. Clapp, of Boston. 
Since then life has been a whirl, which 
keeps up with accelerando from the 
eight boys and girls who have joined 
the circle. 

Writing is her pick-up work and 
she does not wait for time. She 
loves to write even better than to teach. 
We think you will find some of your 
own thoughts expressed in this friendly 
little book of poems.— The Editors. 





Mrs. Clapp and some of the family 
- — a 
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7 house pictured above 
and on the two following 
pages looksas if it might have 
stepped out from the pages of 
a story book, but it is an 
honest-to-goodness dwelling, 
the charming home of Dr. and 
Mrs. Henry C. Petray of 
Oakland. Miller and War- 


necke were the Architects. 
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The kitchen and dining room end of the house, opening onto the picturesque garden 


Getting More Beauty 
Western Homes 


Into 


T is the time of year when dreams 
| slowly mature toward a realiza- 
tion of that new home which is to 
be built in the spring. This is the 
period of wandering and wondering, 
through books and other homes, to 
determine where to start and how to 
| finish. And the greatest concern is 
whether it will be the home that is 
| pictured. How it can be such a place, 
| and how you will enjoy it, is the sub- 
stance of this treatise. It is yours for 
the effort, not for the asking. 
| In ages past our homes were shel- 

ters from the storms; later they be- 
came retreats from danger. With 
some measure of tribal protection a 
| freer exercise of living was enjoyed. 
And today shelter, utility and prac- 
| ticability are axiomatic in the scheme 
of living. As leisure develops, man 
| turns to the arts for enjoyment; and, 
where living is complex, it is that con- 
sciousness of beauty about us which 
makes life full and interesting. 

It is my conviction that only an 
architect, or one similarly trained or 
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by 


William I. Garren 
Architect 


talented, is qualified to produce the 
beautiful western home of today. 
And further I would say that no archi- 
tect can do the job alone successfully 
without having as working colleagues, 
with full confidence 1n him, two clients 
who know each other and know what 
they want. Model homes and those 
built for sale, as a rule, show clearly 
a lack of personality that comes from 


the architect’s interpreting of his 
client’s individuality. 

The practical problem is keep 
within the budget, secure the right 


location and arrange the plan so that 
every use is served and every need 1s 
met in the proper place, and all parts 
are well related. All windows, doors, 
closets, fireplaces, nur- 
series and the like, should mesh into 
the perfect whole. Also, scientific 


bookcases, 
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study must be given to the installa 
tion of all mechanical parts, heating, 
plumbing, wiring, and the like. 
Health as a problem to be consid 
ered is not often thought of in con- 
nection with this subject; rather it is 
lost in the general scheme. We term 
this phase architectural hygiene, the 
hygiene of the home. It concerns 
regard for a proper amount of fresh, 
changing air without draft; screening 
in places where insects fly, carrying 
germs or annoying the sleeping occu- 
pants; a large admission of sunlight 
either through open windows or 
through violet-ray glass: and further, 


a private, sheltered place where we 
may expose our bodies to the direct 
rays of the sun. Body resistance re 
quires dryness in the house. This is 
the result of good drainage, damp 
proofing and insulation. An even 
body temperature, which all agree is 
desirable, 1s assured by proper central 
or evenly distributed heat. The air 
we breathe must be pure and free 


from the gases of combustion of fuel, 
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ether coal, gas, wood ol! c This T Hs: ; 277i one of a 
s secured by proper chimneys and two part re je New 
ge ee eee month Mr. Garren will dts- 
d is also affected by all th 
: addit = thee; ss getting more beauty 
ected by beauty and color. It is into the home which is al- 
n this respect that beauty is a part ready built and furnished 
f the hygiene which prepares us for 
in his mind and heart, thus creating 
H*% ING dispensed with these less beauty- 
interesting details, we can now We strive for effect in our western 
elve into the abstract, t s, ever creating and being alive, 
gical aspects of the art ¢ ing from an older world all 
nd aming C s is worth while, and if at times 
esthetically hceme-minded and ir anna doing so because 
shows you, from month sh to live in the present, to have 
estern homes, carefully 1 art of living as well as of building, 
measuring up to the emotional stand- tying these two together in beauty 
d. Glance at the house on these and rcmance. We are not to be de- 
>ages with its rhythmic grouping of terred 1 or style or rule. Our 
tower and flowers. It shows a per- ke monuments to kings 
fect mony of purpose between an they are the shrines of 
clients and architects. It is just one ee peop le, oe e today and gone 
nore of those tiny shrines nestled tomorrow. Make the most of them. 
estern hills And how? 
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for your architect 
one who by 
< and training or idences the abil- 


one who 


his 


c 
enjovs doing hor omes, 
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i rk to create beautiful things, one who 

I: is sympathetic but who is an execu- 
terials. aw materials are wood, tive as well, strong in his own beliefs. 
stone, trick, concrete, plaster, metals, This latter trait will be important 
paint, terra cotta. There is in all when your demands are slightly un- 
these elements a certain art quality reasonatle. Give your utmost thought 
whicl inert as they come to the during the preliminary period, un- 
arc be moulded and formed. mask your desires or dreams, tell him 
This quality, dormant in the 1 mate- everything—that is, mostly every- 
rial and of thing. If you are embarrassed when 
the n of speaking n the first person singular, 
the them shift to the third person plural and 
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t 
speak of what two persons building a 


home should like to have. How you 
live, how you bathe and sleep and 
entertain and rear your children, 
should be told to your architect as 
well as those more intimate secrets, 
such as how many dishes and glasses 
you have. Admit your linens, shoes, 
suits and dresses. All such informa- 
tion is needed for getting the proper 
number of shelves and drawers and 
































closets. Give him a case history 
socially and architecturally. He is 


not a clairvoyant. 

If you do not understand the plans, 
admit it. Be sure you know what is 
included in the plans and specifica- 
tions and what it all looks like. Then, 
when you are sure that the architect 
understands, wish him good luck, and 
tell him to proceed, never to return 
unless the house is satisfactory in 
every respect. You need not go to 
Europe, as is often recommended, 
while the house is being built; better 
go to the beach where you can be 
talled on long distance, while the 
rough work is being done. Then re- 
turn, encourage your architect and 
work with him until the finish. He'll 
need it. 


OUSES never get finished on 
time, because people always try 
to move in before they are finished 
Allow for these little disappointments: 
Do not plan to have the first baby 
just as you move into the house 
Babies have a way of being more pre 
cise in completion dates than con 
tractors have. In case of disputes di 
not strain family relation 
over the size of the den ec 
dressing-room. Let you 
architect decide. He i 
trained to carry out thes! 
little favors; his decisior | 
are fair and final. Do a 
your thinking and changin 
on paper, not in the buik 
ing. Erasing lines is cheap 
than cutting lumber. 
Now, on to style! Tl 
forms and shapes th: 
houses take over a period 
time become classified 
styles—Colonial, Cape Co 
French, Tudor, Englis 
Italian, Spanish. Styles a 
the result of environmer 
(Continued on page 45) 
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Please study this view 
of the house for details, 
noting the slate roof 
chipped by hand, the 
stucco and frame walls, 
the brick chimney with 
its outdoor fireplace, 
and the stepping stones 
which were shipped 
down from the Bret 
Harte country to grace 
this lovely garden 
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tral America. 
troduced from the former 


| minister to Mex- 


# exist in Southern California. 
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Here 1s Some wy 
Information 
Westerners 
Have Been 


Looking For 


CIE 


HERE is perhaps 
no other flowering 
plant so in demand at the 
Christmas season as the 
poinsettia (Euphorbia 
pulcherrima) whose gor- 
geous red bracts against 
dark green foliage make 
it the ideal piece of dec- 
orative material for the 
festive table or living 
room. Yet it is one of the 
most difficult plants to 
keep thrifty and healthy 
after leaving the humid, 
warm atmosphere of the 
greenhouse. Neverthe- 
less, as each Christmas 
comes around, the florists 
are kept busy trying to 
fill the many orders for 
this typical Christmas 
plant which has taken 
some propagator many 
weeks to bring into per- 
fection. 
The poinsettia is a na- 
tive of Mexico and Cen- 
It was in- 


country into cul- 
tivation about 
1828, by Dr. Joel 
Poinsett, then 


ico, and was in 
turn distributed 
by Robert ‘Buist 


© of Philadelphia, 


a Scotch nurseryman. Being a native 
of a subtropical climate, we can ex- 
pect to see this plant thriving out of 
doors in such mild temperatures as 
tax In this 
section, the poinsettia is regarded as a 
shrub, which must be severely cut 
down after the flowering period is 
Over to induce new annual growths 
from which the next season’s flowers 
will develop. Enthusiastic flower 
lovers fortunate enough to live in this 
garden spot take “cuttings” from the 
new spring growth, or last season’s 
wood, root them in sand, and trans- 
plant them in the home grounds in a 
group, confident of a vivid splash of 
color during the holiday time to come. 
In the colder sections, where heat 
must be provided in the winter, the 
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Grow Poinsettias— 
The Christmas Flower 


raising of poinsettias is quite an art 
even for the professional. 


Growing Poinsettias Out of Doors 


Let us consider first the propaga- 
tion of this plant in warm climates. 
If the object in view is to have 
cut flowers for Christmas, rather 
than potted plants, the operation is 
decidedly simple. If you have no 
plants of your own order some from 
your nurseryman, or watch for a 
neighbor who may be more fortunate 
than you are; when that neighbor’s 
gardener cuts down the long canes 
after flowering (usually in February) 


ask permission to obtain a few. If 


the cut ends are “bleeding,” dip in 
powdered charcoal or sand, and allow 
to remain in a shady place for a day 
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by 
Edna 
Betts 
Trask 


or so. Then take a sharp 

knife (preferably a “bud 

ding” knife), and make a 

cut just beneath a leaf 

bud or node—sometimes 
this looks like a scar 
rather than a bud. If the 
milky juice is still run- 
ning, dip again in sand. 

Take a 3-inch flower pot, 

put drainage material in 

the bottom, cover with a 

little sphagnum moss, 

and fill with clean moist 
sand to within an inch of 
the top of the pot. It is 
essential that the sand be 
free from any organic 
material which might 
start a fungus growth. 

Place the cutting in the 
pot, pressing the sand 
around it but being care- 
ful not to injure the end 
of the slip. Water the 
pot, and set in a warm 
place, but protect from 

the direct sun with a 

newspaper or muslin. 

Do not water the cut- 
tings except at 
such time as you 
are sure the sand 
is becoming dry, 
and do not water 
on dark, damp 
days or cold ev 
enings. In South- 
ern California, 

the nights are still cold in February 

and March, and to water excessively 
is likely to result in a fungus known to 
the experienced nurseryman as 

“dampening off,” which is really a 

rotting of the stem just below the sur- 

face. Excessive moisture and sudden 
changes of temperature are to be 
avoided in the culture of poinsettias. 

After the cuttings are rooted, the 
first shift in pots is made. If the 
plants are to be transplanted outside, 

a 5-inch pot is ample. Place drainage 

material in the bottom as before, but 

instead of all sand, use more garden 
loam with a little leaf mold and sand. 

When the little plant has developed 

many roots, it can be set out in its 

permanent place in the garden where 
it will thrive and grow tall for the 
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Christmas display. A feeding of 
rotted cow manure during the grow- 
ing period will add to the rich color 
of the leaves. To prevent the leaves 
from falling or turning yellow, the 
roots must not be allowed to dry out. 


Growing Poinsettias in Pots 


If the“aim of the flower grower is to 
have potted plants for house decora- 
tion, the treatment is a little different, 
though it can be accomplished with- 
out the aid of a greenhouse in such 
climates as Southern California. In 
raising plants for pot growing, the 
cuttings are taken from the new 


growth which develops from the leaf 


and stem buds, after the old canes are 
cut back. These slips will be full 
of milky juice and will not stand 
for any neglect in culture. In 
taking the cutting, try to cut a 
piece of the old stem at the base— 
in other words “take it with a 
heel,” as this will lessen the escape 
of the milky juice. Three or four 
4-inch cuttings may be placed in 
a 3-inch pot of sand until rooted. 
This operation will probably be 
done the first of May, depending 
on the weather. The cuttings 
will be ready to shift to single pots 
in from 2 to 3 weeks, at which 
time a richer fare should be given 
them. Potted poinsettias demand 
constant attention as to watering, 
temperature, drafts, and nutri- 
ment. They must not be checked 
in their growth for the leaves will 
turn yellow and the entire plant 
look sick. This is true of many 
plants but especially of those 
whose native country has a humid, 
warm atmosphere. Even tem- 
peratures are to be sought after, 
and sudden chills avoided. 

In colder climates, the poin- 
settia offers many problems to 
the amateur flower grower and 
sharpens the skill of the profes- 
sional. Artificial heat of some 
kind is essential for the raising of 
these plants in pots, and this 
alone requires experience coupled with 
a large amount of good, common 
sense. A too sudden drop in tem- 
perature, or the presence of cold 
drafts will cause the leaves of the 
plant to turn yellow and drop, in 
which state the plant is worthless as 
far as its beauty is concerned. If one 
has a greenhouse, certainly, the thrill 
of growing poinsettias for Christmas 


gifts should not be overlooked. 
Greenhouse Culture of Poinsettias 
The cuttings used for green- 
house: culture taken usually in 
April from the fresh growths which 
have developed from last season’s 
plants. A stock of such plants should 
be kept in a dry place, under the 


gs 
are 
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bench or some place where they will 
not be watered or coaxed into growth 
until spring. Then in March the 
plants are taken out of the pots in 
which they were growing during the 
past year, their roots shaken free from 
soil, and repotted with good garden 
loam. When the new shoots are of 
sufficient length, slips are taken witha 
sharp knife as directed for ‘outdoor 
culture and placed in 3-inch pots 
until rooted, using as before only 
pure, sharp sand. If there is a ten- 
dency on the part of the cuttings to 
wilt, syringe from above with a very 
fine spray. This requires excellent 


judgment, for too much moisture at 


any time may cause the stems to rot. 





When rooted well, prepare 5-inch 
pots with drainage material and a 
mixture of rich soil with a little leaf 
mold and sand, and place one little 
plant in each pot, disturbing the roots 
as little as possible. When the pot is 
full of roots, the next shift should be 
made to the 7-inch pot, making the 
soil richer. When the red bracts ap- 
pear, a weak feeding of manure water 
every 10 days is beneficial, being 
careful to water the plants first, be- 
fore feeding with the liquid manure, in 
order to prevent a possible burning. 
And in watering, especially if the out- 
side temperature is low, do not use 
the water as it comes from the hydrant 
but temper it to prevent chilling the 
young plant. 

During all these operations, the 
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PEAKING of poinsettias, we sug- 

gest you drive through Ventura, 
California, this winter if you want to 
see some real ones. The photograph 
above shows one of the shrubs which 
has won for Ventura the title of 
“Poinsettia City.”—The Editors. 


night temperature of the greenhouse 
should be kept at about 60 degrees, 
while during the day 65 or 70 is good. 
Whenever possible, reduce the arti- 
ficial heat, allowing plenty of venti- 
lation and humidity. In the warmer 
sections, where the outside tempera- 
tures are 70 degrees during the day, 
artificial heat need be used only at 
night, but the change must be made 
gradually. It is the sudden changes 
in temperature that spell failure to 
so many amateur growers. 

April is not the one and only time 
cuttings can be made. Taken at this 
time, the plants will have long stems, 
suitable for cut flowers if so desired. 
But if shorter stems are the aim, cut- 

tings should be rooted in July. For 
decorating the dining room table, 
where a “pan” of many dwarf 
plants are needed, cuttings are 
usually made the first week in 
August, depending on the locality. 


After the Poinsettia Has Blossomed 


What can one do with the 
+ poinsettia plant after the 
blooming season is past? This is 
always a question in all potted 
plants which come as gifts in the 
holiday time. My advice is to 
put it in a dry, cool place, laying 
it on its side to drain off all mois- 
ture, and give it a rest until 
spring. If you see that the wood 
is shrivelling too much, give a 
very little water but the idea is to 
keep the plant from putting out 
new shoots until April. Then 
water the plant, let it start grow- 
ing, and make cuttings from the 
new growth as described above. 
Poinsettias will not stand frost, 
so use judgment as to where you 
put them. 
Being a member of the Euphor- 
bia family, the poinsettia has a 
milky juice which runs out of its 
large stem as soon as cut. The 
est way to prevent excessive 
escape of this is to plunge the cut 
ends of stems in boiling water for a few 
minutes, being careful to put a towel 
over the leaves to keep the steam from 
wilting them, then to place the stems 
in cold water as far up towards the 
flower as possible. Or, burn the ends 
of the stems in a flame, similar to 
the treatment of cut dahlias. If a 
portion of the stem is cut away each 
day, burn the stems every time. 
Blooming at Christmas time, the 
poinsettia will always be a plant 
which novice and professional will 
enjoy working with. If success does 
not come with the first attempt, try 
again, making a record of your opera- 
tions. Try to study your plants as 
individuals, giving them personal 
attention and sincere love. Success 
will surely be yours for the effort. 
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| ped with imitation leaves and orange 


}) fruits, gold cellophane covered. An 
| attractive and unusual gift. 


| friend. 
| packed in decorative redwood box. 











The gifts shown 
in Photograph A, 
atright, arelisted 
and described un- 
der ‘“‘A-1,”’ eA D2? 
etc., on this page 


A-1. Delicious and colorful pack of California 
dried fruits. Contains sun-dried prunes, apricots, 
peaches, figs, and pears. Ask for pack No. ig. 
3% lbs. in redwood box packed carefully for ship- 
ping. Price $2.75. (Goldberg, Bowen & Co.) 


4-2, Lamanet Artichoke Hearts. 12 small and 
tender hearts in pure olive oil. Delightful for 
Christmas dinner as hors d’oeuvres or salad. 
Is-ounce jar. Pricegocents. (Clifford’s Alameda 
Delicatessen.) 


A-3. Sylmar Stuffed Ripe Olives. A new and 
delicious product. Large olives in 6-ounce jar. 
May be had stuffed with almonds anchovies and 
pimentos. A de luxe addition to your Christmas 
dinner. Price $1.00. (Clifford’s Alameda Deli- 
catessen.) 


4-4. Norris Della Robbia Mints. Exquisite 
mint fondant candies, beautifully packed, made 
and delicately colored to imitate small fruits and 
flowers. An artistic sweet worthy of the finest 
table. 38 generous pieces in 1-lb. pack. Price 
$1.25. (Clifford’s Alameda Delica- 
tessen.) 


4-5. A papier mache orange top- 


blossom. Diameter 534 inches. 
Filled with delicious glace and dried 


Price 
$3.00. (Goldberg Bowen & Co.) 


A-6. California Glace Fruits. A 
treat indeed and a welcome addition 
to your Christmas or to that of a 
Two pounds beautifully 


Price$2.00. (Goldberg, Bowen & Co.) 


4-7. Keebler Crackers—Tender, 
flaky crackers suitable for use with 





| € »” ¢ Do Your Christmas 
La u Shopping Easily Through 


Sunset 


How to Order 


SUNSET has arranged to buy for you 

the interesting gifts displayed in the 
photographs on pages 25, 26, and 27. All 
you have to do is send a money order, or 
your check for the correct amount, to- 
gether with the order-number and de- 
scription of color, size, etc., of each article 
that you wish. Address Sunset Magazine, 
1045 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal., and 
the articles ordered will be sent to you 
promptly. Postage is prepaid except where 
definitely specified otherwise. Please order 
early to avoid last-minute rush. 


If, instead of ordering through Sunset 
Shopping Service, you should go direct to 
the shops to buy any of the items listed, 
won’t you please say, “I saw this in Sunset 
Shopping Service’? Thank you.—The 
Editors. 
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These interesting 
items have been 
selected in San 
Francisco shops 
by Doris Hudson 
Moss. Photo- 
graphs by Ralph 
Young Studios 








New 


soups salads, and as hors d'oeuores. and 


delicious. Twelve-ounce tin packed for ship 
ping. Price 60 cents. (Clifford’s Alameda Deli 
catessen.) 


A-8. California Bottled Sunshine. Pretty little 
2-ounce jars of jelly made from California fruits. 
Packed cleverly in redwood box. Each jar is 
topped with an Oriental seal and colored cello- 
phane. May be had in raspberry, roselle bud, 
loquat, and orange jelly. There is a blossom in 
the orange jelly. Set of 3 jars, $1.00. Set of 4 
jars, $1.50. (Clifford’s Alameda Delicatessen.) 


B-r. Lantern Sewing basket. A compact and 
decorative container for small sewing equipment. 
Has space for 24 spools of thread, tape measure, 
scissors, etc.; size, 698 inches diameter, 614 inches 
high. Top and bottom of molded bakelite in 
black or mottled mahogany. May be had covered 
in art paper as illustrated (price $2.00) or in silk 
prints or metal cloth (price $3.50). Sewi 


(Murrish Mfg. Co.) 


equipment is not included, 


B-2. Lantern bridge set. Similar 
to sewing basket. 
ments for holding 6 decks of cards, 


Has compart- 
score pads, pencils, etc. Furnished 
covered in art paper only, price $2.50. 


(Murrish Mfg. Co.) 


C-17, C-2, and C-3. Garden Fau 
cets, in green bronze or bright gold 
designed by 
Just the gift 
s everything 


Morris.) 


bronze, beautifully 
Sylvia Shaw Judson. 
for the person who h 
each. (V. ¢ 


$16.00 


D-7. 
plays a music roll. 13! 
roll. 
for boys from 6 to 1 4 


Clarola, the clarinet that 
inches long; 
complete with 1 Suggested 
Price $2.00 
Extra rolls 1¢ « City of 


(Illustrated on next page.) 
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Paris.) 





Photograph D. For descriptions see ‘‘D-1,’’ ‘‘D-2,’’ etc., below 


D-2. 
Exquisite, dainty, and unusual pattern. 


Little Folk Shop.) 


D-2. (b) Hand-knitted bootees to match 
sweater; price per pair, $1.25. 


D-2. (c) Hand-crocheted bonnet, beau- 
tifully made. Pink, blue, or white. Has 
ribbon ties. Price $3.00. 


D-3. Bye-Baby-Bunting, for small babies. 
(Shown on doll model.) Handmade, bound 
with satin ribbon; hood is crepe de Chine 
lined. Unusually practical in that it may 
be spread flat for laundering without adjust- 
ment. In pink, white, or blue. Price $7.95. 
(Eastman Little Folk Shop.) 


D-g. Teddy Kuddles, an adorable bear 
10 inches high, with extra soft body. Can- 
ary yellow, long-pile plush. Has jointed 
head and legs and is stuffed with kapok. Has 
natural voice! For boys and girls 1% to 6 
years old. Price $1.95. (City of Paris.) 


D-5. 


Bunny slippers, in blue, red, or natu- 





Photograph G. Items shown are described under ‘'G-1,’’ ‘‘G-2,” etc. 
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(a) Hand-knitted baby sweater, in pink, blue, or white. 
Price $3.95. 


(Eastman 


E-1 


ral, with lambs wool lining; bunny faces 
appliqued. Sizes 4 to 11. Price $1.95. 
(Eastman Little Folk Shop.) 


D-6. All-wool jersey suits for boys or 
girls. Colors: navy, copen, blue, red, green, 
maize, tan, and rose. Warm and cozy for 
chilly days. Sizes 2 to6 years. Price $2.25. 
(Eastman Little Folk Shop.) 
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taffeta with bias folds of the same material. 


with shade. (City of Paris.) 


E-3. Dresden figure lamp base, 10 inches to top of socket, price $2.95. 
Shade on lamp, $6.00. Shade beside lamp (No. E-4), price $2.95. 
May be had in all the bedroom colors, with Georgette shades to match 
all handmade. Ideal Christmas gift for girls. 


F-7. 
der, blue, gold, green, and peach. Items listed may be purchased singly 
or in any wanted assortment, boxed as a gift set. Guest towel, 15 x 24 
inches, price 75 cents. Bath towel, 24 x 48 inches, price $1.75. Wash 
cloth, 12 x 12 inches, price 25 cents. Bath mat, 20 x 32 inches, price 


$2.95. Shower curtain, 6 feet by 6 feet, 6 inches, price $7.95. (City 
of Paris.) 
F-2. Linen finger towels, 84 x 17 inches, vari-colored, with hand- 


appliqued borders in interesting colors. Set of three boxed as a gift, 


price $1.75. (City of Paris.) 


F-3. 
on or coat style, a sweater de luxe for men. Colors: natural, gray, light 
blue, or green. Sizes 36 to 44. Price $25. A similar sweater may be 
had in Scotch wool, finely woven of excellent material, same sizes, 
styles, and colors as described above, price $10.00. (City of Paris.) 
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D-7. Peggy Pull, a new toy for the pre-school age. A peg 
board on wheels with large, bright colored pegs. Board 
12 inches long and 7 inches wide, pegs 4 inches long and 
%% inches diameter. For boys and girls from 2 to 6 years. 
Price $1.25. (City of Paris.) 


D-8. Patsykins Doll, 1114 inches tall, has painted eyes, 
and movable head, arms and legs. For girls from 4 to 12 
years. A lovable small doll, beautifully dressed. Price $1.95. 
Also, Patsy, same description as above, 13% inches tall, 
$2.95. Also, Patsy Ann, with sleeping eyes, 19% inches tall, 
$4.95. (City of Paris.) 


D-9. Sister Cat—a very soft body of fine velvet, stuffed — 
with kapok. Prettily dressed in striking colors. Movable — 
head of mohair plush in white. Has a natural voice and is 
10% inches tall. For girls from 2 to 6. Price $1.95. (City 
of Paris.) 


E-1. Dimming desk lamp, finished in brass, English 
bronze, or pewter. Maintains five degrees of light. Its 
parchment shade is hand-decorated in Colonial or Provincial ~ 
scenes. Lamp is 12% inches tall to top of chimney. Price © 
$4.50, complete with shade. (City of Paris.) 


E-2. Large lamp of pottery, bloodstone, gold, or jade 
color, lovebird motif, on a gilt standard, amber top ornament. 
Measures 24 inches'to top of finial; shade is of stretched beige ' 













E-3 E-4 


F-2. Set of guest towels 


F-3. Man’s swe2ter 
cf fine cashmere 





Price $29.50, complete 


(City of Paris.) 


Bath ensemble, in exclusive cloud design. Colors: pink, laven- 


Braemar sweater of pure cashmere, luxurious, fine weave. Slip- 
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G-rz. Fostoria glasses with black bases. Price 
$6.00 a dozen. To accompany Agua Caliente 
bottle of tempered glass, for holding hot coffee. 
Bottle of 2-quart capacity, with painted basketed 
neck, price $5.00. Bottle and glasses together 
make a smart set for serving after-dinner coffee. 
(S. and G. Gump Co.) Postage prepaid in Cali- 
fornia only. 


G-2. Pewter candlestick, beautifully designed. 
Price $11.50 a pair. (S. and G. Gump Co.) 
Postage prepaid in California only. 


G-3. Spode’s Pink Tower china. Quaint and 
charming, in shades of rose color. A popular pat- 
tern. Square cake plate, price $2.75. Tea cups 
and saucers, $11.50 a dozen, or 95 cents each, open 
stock pattern. (S. and G. Gump Co.) Shipping 


charges prepaid in California only. 


G-4. Black glass cigarette box. Sophisticated 
and interesting; especially appropriate for after- 
dinner smoking, with the Agua Caliente coffee 
service shown above. Price $1.75. (S. and G. 
Gump Co.) Postage prepaid in California only. 


G-5. Cloisonne smoking set, in shades of blue 
with flower decorations. Cigarette or tobacco 
Jar, match box and tray, packed in a black bro- 
caded, canary lined silk box with Oriental figure 
on cover. Set and box complete, price $3.75. 
(S. and G. Gump Co.) Postage prepaid in 
California only. 





Photograph H, above ae 
G-6. Old English Gardens dinner plate. A de- , , 5; 
lightful pattern of an English cottage in a flowery molding gelatines. Packed for shipping, 


price $3.00. (Goldberg, Bowen and Co.) 


C-6. Tiny 4 


“ys H-5. Pyrex baking dish with bell cover, for individual Se 
= servings. A smart new addition to any kitchen and a frogs 
— & perfect gift to the woman who loves her home. Dish ae 
4 Gra-Car _ "sa - Ss with cover, price $1.35. (Goldberg, Bowen and Co.) 
tell oe <a = se C-4. Gra-Car perfume, in artistic anfore. Exotic 
oN ) flower essence made in the Carthusian monastery in 


Pavia, Italy. In two sizes: about 
I ounce, price $4.00; about 1% ounce, 
price $8.00. May be had in fragrance 
of cyclamen, violet or jasmine. (V. C. 
Morris.) 









C-5 Snow-shu chair, 
folded and opea 





garden in natural colors. Chosen 
by Princess Mary for her break- 
fast set. Dinner plates, $10.00 a 
| dozen, or 85 cents each. (S. and 
|G. Gump Co.) Prices on other 
pieces furnished on request, as this 
| isanopen stock pattern. Shipping 5 
charges prepaid in California only. oa Leeel oe 
H-r. Chronart electric clock, lla 


practical and delightful for a pretty is 
kitchen. American made, guaran- ; 
teed. Windmill has arms which 
revolve constantly. Decorations in natural C-5. Snow-shu chair, ideal 
colors. Carefully packed to ship. Price $9.50. 
(Goldberg, Bowen and Co.) 








for cabin or garden use. Will 
not dig up the lawn, or tip 
over. Made like a snowshoe, 
of deerhide and weathered 


H-2. Fancy cookie cutter of heavy tin, 9% sat 
hardwood, it is weatherproof, 


inch diameter, cuts 28 cookies at once with no 





scraps to be re-worked. A time-saver and a pleas- 
ure to use. Packed for shipping, price $1.35. 
May also be had in special designs for Christmas 
cookies, priced at $1.60. (Goldberg, Bowen and 


| Co.) 


H-3. Wooden butter mold, hen pattern, for 
individual servings. To use, just chill the mold 
In ice water, pack the butter into both sides, 
seal, and turn out. May also be had in rose or 


basket design. Price 75 cents. (Goldberg, inch long, may be had in yel 
Bowen and Co.) low, red or green. They are 

amusing on a leaf in flower 

H-z. Ring mold in white ovenware. Slightly bowl or finger bowl. Carefully 

scalloped sides, top decorated with wreath of wrapped and _ boxed, price 
fruit and leaves. May be used for baking or for $2.50a dozen. (V. C. Morris 
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folds up, and is strong and dur 
able. Designed for and used 
by Commander Byrd at the 
South Pole. Seat is 13 inches 
high, 15 inches -wide; back is 
1¢ inches wide and measures 
20% inches above seat. Pric« 


bah. (V. C. Morris.) 


C-6. Fingerbowl frogs. 


hi 


These tiny pottery frogs, 
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Axe they say that Christmas 1s 
being commercialized! Not so. 
While the sweet rich odor of baking 
ginger cookies lls our homes at the 
Yule season, while wreaths hang in 
our windows and a living tree 1s 
strung with lights, while carols live, 
and gaudy little treasured gifts come 
down our sooty chimneys in kind 
Santa’s pack or in at our festooned 
door via parcel post, Christmas with 
its precious spirit lives and thrives. 
It is not possible to commercialize our 
hearts. 

Isn’t it fun to know that to us who 
are homemakers falls the delightful 
task of making our homes worthy of 
the entering in of Christmas? There 
cannot, I believe, be too much of gay 
decoration, hospitality, and thought- 
ful planning of pretty detail for the 
holiday season. 

yk 

Are you planning to let your house 
say Merry Christmas to the world 
this year by dressing its exterior in 
sparkling lights and decking it in gala 
decoration? Remember that water- 
proof electrical sets may be had for 
outdoor lighting but that rubberized 
wires and waterproof sockets do very 
well. When many lamps are used, be 
sure that the wiring 1s sufficiently 
heavy to carry the load. If you wish 
to use Christmas tree ornaments out- 
doors, it is best to shellac them. 
Wouldn’t it be fine if every home in 
all our great West should use outdoor 
lighting this year, in memory of the 
light which was the Christmas star? 

I know of an apartment house six 
stories high which is to be a thing of 
beauty this Yuletide. The families 
who claim its heights as home have 
had a meeting and agreed to decorate 
every window with a wreath behind 
an electric candle; the wreath to be 
lovely by day and the candle by night. 
I remember an apartment house 
which fortunately boasts window 
boxes. Last year each box held a 

tiny lighted and decorated tree. 
+ - & 

A tree covered with imitation snow, 
‘n California, is lovely indeed when it 
stands in the cold gleam of a blue 
spot light. In Piedmont, last Christ- 
mas, a beautiful fir placed on a stand- 
ard in the center of a pool stood 
majestically in holiday dress, its 
lovely reflection glowing in the water 
below. 


; + 
Electric lighted wreaths are small 
trouble and small expense, and are 
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“Present Poems” 
for East-bound Gifts 


With Sage brush Candles 


Set the candles flickering, 

Close your eyes and then— 
Hoofs and trampled sage brush, 
Hoofs and riding men; 

Winds that rush to meet you, 
Bite of pungent air 

And you a-gallop, pinto-back, 
From the easy chair! 













With Pepper Tree Boughs 


Jewels of rose and crimson 
Hang from my pepper tree, 

And fairies swing on feathery fronds 
In a breeze from the sunny sea. 


So that you may share my garden 
Through icebound holidays, 

I send my jewels, my sun, my breeze 

In these fairy-feathery sprays. 
























With Marmalade 


Vitamins de luxe 
In this sunshine spread 
For your breakfast toast 
Or your luncheon bread. 





With Oranges 


King Midas couldn't eat his gold, 
But try ours when you dine, 
For California gold is turned, 
By alchemy divine 
Into a food delectable— 
The orange is the sign. 





With Walnuts 


Maybe your state has its nuts, 
(Most all places do) 
But ours are white, 
And sweet and fine. 
We’re sending on a few 
To show how good 
A nut can be 
If grown upon 
A western tree! 
Fannie Buchanan. 
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especially suitable for small homes. 
A garlanded doorway to one’s home 
is beautiful. How lovely, too, to light 
the garland with blue lights at twelve- 
snch intervals, placing behind each 
light a star-shaped reflector or collar. 
+ oF 

We found, at our house an effective 
and inexpensive way to make an elec- 
tric candle for the window. A card- 
board mailing tube covered smoothly 
frst with red paper and then with 
cellophane, may be fitted over the 
socket of a candle stick. Drop an 
electric socket through the tube and 
secure it by stuffing the tube full of 
paper, from the bottom up. (Be sure 
that the cord and all connections are 
well insulated, to avoid fire danger.) 
Let the electric cord extend from the 
ttbe at the back of the candlestick. 
Use a candle flame globe in the socket. 
It would be very pretty to place be-_ 
hind this glowing candle a wreath o 


Della Robbia type, gay with its small i 
i 


fruits. 
ok OF | 
Children do like to make things for 
Christmas. It is simple and fun to” 
make bright cut-out wreaths for ad-_ 
dresses on boxes to be sent through 
the mail. Cut from bright paper a 
hollow square, a circle, or a rectangle, — 
having the space inside the motif six 
inches wide. Let the outside be 
crudely decorative. The address will 
be written inside the space and the 
decoration will show the skill of little 
hands. A wreath of small Christmas. 
seals is very effective, too, around the. 
written address and so quickly made. 





+ k & 

Are there children of the dear cred- 
ulous age in your family? A tiny 
letter addressed to each of them from 
Santa Claus and hung on the tree 
will be treasured, I assure you. Such 
a letter commending one’s behavior 
would be an encouragement worth 
receiving. | 


ob ok 
The wire loops all too easily pul 
out of glass ornaments for the tree: 
and they often break the opening 
from which they came, making the 
ornament useless. Try gluing, wit! 
iron glue, a large Christmas seal t 


the ornament, leaving one edge free 
When the glue 1s 


quite dry a threar 
run through the paper of the seal wil 
fasten it to the tree. 


+ 
Large seals or tags make prett 
favors and place cards for the Chris! 
mas dinner, especially when a bit ¢ 
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Nick tops this illuminated 


Jolly old St. 


Christmas tree in front of the home of 
Dr. L. M. Liles, Watsonville, California 


candy or other decoration is added to 
them. A lollypop, cigarettes, mints, 
a chocolate favor wrapped in colored 
foil, a cookie or a small apple, make 
effective decoration. 

+ bk oF 

There are a number of delicious 
f-uit cakes and puddings which one 
may buy. The pudding in the bag, 
sketched, is paraffin-dipped and there- 
fore deliciously fresh in its cloth bag. 
And do you like to see a pudding 
sauce burn with its lumps of sugar? 
Orange or lemon extract poured over 
sugar lumps burns beautifully. 

“ook 

Do you, as we do, dislike leaving 
home during the height of Christmas 
rush? It’s a good idea to thumb tack 
on your front door a little greeting 
cird bearing a jolly message with the 
time of yourreturn stated. 

me oe) 

There is much to be 
said for the lovely, gay, 
practical cellophane. It 
will keep gingerbread 
people from becoming 
damp if they are tightly 
sealed in its transparent 
folds. It will enhance 
any gift. When I was a 


, : ed in a 
little girl taffy apples, 
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These evergreen hedges, 
3 inches high and 10 in- 
ches long, were discover- 


candy canes, and pop corn 
balls grew damp and limp, 
but in this age cellophane 
will prevent that. It may 
be had in nearly all colors 
and is inexpensive. 


i: - & 

Do you like to tuck a bit 
of jam or jelly into the gift 
box you send to one you 
love? It’s jolly to paste 
small varicolored seals 
over the glass, in the fash- 
ion of polka dots. Wrap 
the jar in white cellophane 
and tie it with a lavish bow 
with a silver bell laced 
through the ribbon. I 
know one clever girl who 
always sends six tiny jars 
of her choicest jams to me 
each Christmas. Each jar 
is exquisitely wrapped and 
the six are packed in a 
fancy box and encased in 
cellophane. 


This smart elec- 
tric teakettle is 
a gift worth re- 
ceiving. (Cour- 
tesy West Bend 
Aluminum Co.) 






Shredded tissue paper is pretty. for 
packing such a gift as the one I just 
mentioned, and it’s easy to make by 
shredding the wrinkled and torn bits 
of paper in all colors which always 


accumulate. The children will love 
to do this work. 
+ ok 
If you are wrapping a gift of circu- 
lar type, such as an umbrella case, 
try ironing pleats into the tissue paper 
with a warm 


iron. The 


ends of the 


ten-cent store 
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Did you know that you may now buy deli- 
cious plum pudding in its own canvas bag, 
paraffin-coated and 
(Van de Kamp’s, 


paper may be gathered into a bow 
of ribbon, or sealed. 
: ok F 
Stars of different sizes are lovely 
used in profusion on a gift wrapping. 
Sapphire blue paper or cellophane 1s 
most effective with them. If it’s a 
small and oh, so special gift, wrap it 
smoothly in azure blue chiffon velvet, 
seal it with stars of silver, omit rib- 
bon, use a very simple card—and 
delight in the reception it will surely 
receive. There are crescent moons to 
be had as seals, too. 








sS>- =] 


k 

Of course you know the dainty cola} 
ored cotton used in jewelers’ boxes. 
If that or white cotton is cut in inch 
strips and rolled into ttle wheels, 
(as you would a jelly roll), pressed 
gently with the fingers, a tiny ribbon 
flower glued on top, there is a charm-' 
ing powder puff for a guest. Given 
in a set of six or twelve, in a gay box, 





= eee 


they make a delightful small gift. 
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nicely packed in tin? 
11% pounds, $1.75) 


Don’t be too sure that red, white, 
and green are the only Christmas 
colorings suitable for gift wrapping. 
Look about at the western landscape 
and use the colors of sunsets, blue 
skies, and so on. A vivid blue pape! 
with scarlet and pale green ribbon is 
pretty. Lavender paper with golc 
ribbon is delightful, apricot pape! 
with silver, black paper as a back- 
ground for gayest seals is daring anc 
modern. A white wrapped box tiec 
with silver ribbon and sprinkled wit! 
silver stars would make a suitable gif 
for the Snow Queen herself. Oatmea 
paper tied with olive green ribbor 
bearing gold crescent moons is smar 
for a man’s gift. A sprig of one’s ow! 
Christmas tree tucked through th: 
tying tape of any gift adds to it 


charm. And remember the trick o 
writing more than one greeting ©) 
the gifts you give! Sev 


eral tags or cards glue 
on all sides of the gift ar 
interesting. Differen 
sized circles cut from sev 
eral colored papers ar 
pretty glued on a plat 
paper. They look lik 
(Continued on page 46 
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| W HY do such vegetables as 


cabbage, cauliflower, onions 
and celery sometimes turn dark 
One reason is be- 
cause they contain some coloring 
matters and minerals that do not show 
up until the vegetables are heated. 
Then, the longer they are cooked the 
darker they become. If they are 
cooked covered and for a long time, 
so much the worse for them. Very 
high temperatures tend to make them 
sven darker. 
| The most effective method of cook- 
ng these white vegetables was pointed 
out recently by Miss Agnes Kolshorn, 
member of the foods and nutrition 
staff at Oregon State College. A very 
large head of cabbage was divided into 
en parts and cooked in five different 
ays, as follows: uncovered, closely 
overed, in a steamer, in a pressure 
ooker, and ina fireless cooker. 
Five of the samples were cooked 
ntil just barely tender and the other 
five were cooked for a longer time. 
The cabbage sample cooked un- 
covered for just long enough to be 
barely tender, scored highest in ap- 
pearance, flavor and nutritive value. 
ext highest rank was held by the 
abbage cooked for a short time 
closely covered and third place went 
to that cooked in a steamer until 
barely done. 
| Since white vegetables darken on 
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The Home Economics Division 
of Oregon State College Con- 
tributes Facts Worth Knowing 


long cooking, start them in boiling 
water and take them off the stove just 
as soon as tender enough. Although 
baking is the best method of conserv- 
ing flavor, valuable minerals and vita- 
mins, not all vegetables lend them- 
selves to baking or cooking whole. 
Such vegetables should be cut in 
rather large uniform pieces and cooked 
as suggested. 
1 oh ok 

Green vegetables should be cooked 
tightly covered and served as soon as 
they are just barely tender. The 
longer they cook the less attractive 
they become, according to Miss Agnes 
Kolshorn, who is in charge of experi- 
mental cookery classes at Oregon 
State College. Instead of a pleasing 
green color, long-cooked green vege- 
tables take on a dull, uninteresting 
and brownish appearance; they lose 
all suggestion of crispness and body 
and become just a soft mass. The 
flavor becomes strong and the vita- 
min and mineral content is half or 
wholly destroyed. Then the family 
needs to be urged to “eat your 
spinach because it’s good for you.”’ 

What causes this change of color in 
green vegetables when cooked? Miss 


an hp 
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Notes from Western Colleges 


Collected by Zelta Rodenwold 


Kolshorn explains that as spinach 
and other green vegetables are heated 
a small amount of acid, entirely 
harmless, is formed, and this tends 
to change the green to an unattrac- 
tive brown. Short cooking, therefore, 
is important. If the vegetable is un- 
covered some of the substances which 
affect color go off in steam and in this 
instance longer heating is less detri- 
mental to the vegetable’s looks. 

Green vegetables are outstanding 
as one of the good sources of iron. 
Since this mineral is in a form that is 
soluble, use almost no water in cook- 
ing green vegetables. After remov- 
ing the vegetable from the kettle, 
boil any water that remains, uncov- 
ered, and serve this concentrated |i- 
quid on the vegetable or use it in gravy 
or soup. Since acid tends to darken 
green vegetables, flavor with vinegar 
or lemon, if desired, only at the end 
of the cooking process. 

:t k § 

When your pressure cooker gauge 
reads ten pounds pressure, is the tem- 
perature within your cooker 240 de- 
grees F? It should be. But it may or 
may not be. The only sure way of 
knowing is to have a thermometer at- 
tachment on your pressure cooker. If 
the pressure is caused by steam alone, 
then the temperature within is cor- 
rect and you may safely do your can- 
ning. Too often (Continued on page 41 
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Youll Lrke These 
Fruited Christmas 
Says Marjorie Black 

Ae you ooking a IN her experimental work in the | 


and novel candies and | 
confections that you may | 
make for the Christmas 
season? If so, | am sure 
you will find here a num- 
ber of interesting sugges- 
tions. Really there are 
marvelous possibilities in 
the varieties to be made; 
some may be made sev- 
eral weeks before Christmas and will 
be especially fine for mailing; others 
may be made a few days before and 
will pack beautifully for gifts to be 
delivered personally; and others 
should be made the day before, or 
the day they are to be used, and are 
not suitable for packing. Some of 
each type are described in the recipes 
given below. 

The outstanding feature of these 
confections is the inclusion of various 
of our dried fruits, for here on the 
western coast where we excel in the 
drying of fruits, it is particularly nice 
to feature them in our Christmas 
cooking. Remember, the charm 
which has made our grandmothers’ 
recipes for holiday puddings and 
cakes last through the years and be- 
come a traditional part of the feast- 
ing, has been largely due to the char- 
acter given them by the addition of 
the dried fruits. The pioneer mothers 
knew that the fruits added flavor and 
moisture to their products. Today 
we know they not only add flavor and 
moisture, but increase the food value 
and supply a very pleasing texture, 
all of which blend together to give 


Here 


Q——_<—<— 
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foods laboratory of the California 
Dried Fruit Research Institute, in 
| San Francisco, 
| originated hundreds of interesting 
ways of using western dried fruits. 


of all, 


Miss Black has 


are some of the best ways 


we think! — The Editors. 





distinction and personality to our 
candies. 

The following recipes which have 
been adapted from commercial formu- 
lae will keep several weeks. You will 
notice that commercial candy makers 
use a higher percentage of invert 
sugar (corn syrup) than home candy 
makers ordinarily do, which insures all 
the sugar crystals’ being broken down. 
This means that the product will be 
smooth and will not sugar on standing. 

Dairy butter is seldom used as it 
has a tendency to become rancid after 
a few days. The hard cocoanut but- 
ter called for in the recipes is the one 
most used in commercial candies as 
it is inexpensive, has no_ distinct 
flavor, has a rather low melting point 
which means the candy will cut easily, 
and when used in making kisses pre- 
vents their sticking to the teeth. This 
butter is called “plastic grease,’ and 
the amount and kind used may denote 


How a professional candy maker cuts 
Fruit Souffle and similar candies 
is demonstrated in this photograph. 
At lower left are seen fondant-dipped 
and penoche-dipped figs and prunes 


Pe 
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the hardness or softness 
of the finished product. 
Hard cocoanut butter 
may be purchased from 
many candy stores, but 
if not convenient, a nut 
margarine may be used 
with excellent results in 
the household recipes. 

° The workableness of 
any candy is dependent 
upon the “cook of the 

batch” and the amount of “plastic 

grease’ used. 

* To me there has always beer! 

glamour, mystery, something magica | 

about the results which commercia: 
candy makers display in their prod: 
ucts. It was once my privilege tc 
know a professional candy man, anc 
from him I learned many interesting 
facts and even “tricks” in technique 

This recipe for Fruit Souffle ha» 

been reduced from one making 106 

pounds. The candy is white, fillec 

with the dark fruits, and is as eas} 
to make as it is delicious to eat. 









Fruit Souffle 


2 cupfuls of sugar 

14 cupful of white corn syrup 

14 cupful of water 

5 tablespoonfuls of dairy butter 

1% cupful of hard cocoanut butter or nu 
margarine 

3 cupfuls of seedless raisins 

ly teaspoonful of salt 

14 cupful of sliced candied lemon peel 

1% cupful of sliced candied orange pee 

1 cupful of fondant 

11% cupfuls of marshmallow cream 


Allow the mixture of sugar, cor 
syrup, and water to come to a goo 
boil, then add butter and cocoanu | 
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=! ,000.000 wortH oF THOROUGHBRED 


=O TOMOBILES TO CALIFORNIA SUN—-7 DAYS A WEEK— 


WitTHout trois PROTECTION? 


Johnson's Wax prevents body depreciation on 
magnificent fleet of 200 chauffeur driven cars 
of famous Tanner Motor Livery. 


How would you like to“own” Hollywood for$3? 
Driving around in a Rolls-Royce, spotlessly 


polished with Johnson’s Wax? 


Or would you prefer a Lincoln open phaeton, 
also waxed. or a Packard limousine, or a 
Cadillac town car with a liveried native son at 
the other end of the speaking tube? 


Why not do it? All up and down the Coast— 

San Francisco, Santa Barbara, Pasadena, Beverly Hills, 
Hollywood and over in Phoenix, neighboring playground 
—the Tanner Motor Livery maintains what its patrons 
claim is the most gorgeous, the most unique, and the most 
economical (for all you get) motor service in the world. 








Very, very important people are 
Tanner patrons. To receive a bill for 
$3 (that’s all it costs for one of these 
highway yachts for an hour) from 
Tanner’s, carries more distinction 
than an invitation to most places. 

And one reason that the cost of 
Tanner service is so low and its popu- 
larity so high is that these beautiful 
vehicles are protected from needless 
depreciation by Johnson’s Wax. 

Exactly the same wax you've seen ad- 
vertised. The wax that polishes and protects Aunt Helen's 
Chevy and Dr. Jennings’ Nash. The same wax that saves 
any car owner $50-$200 on his trade-in. For a demonstra- 
tion, without expense, just send the coupon. Or look on 


your own closet shelf for the vellow bottle. 


FREE 25 CENT CAN 


S. C. Johnson & Son, Dept. SS12, 


Racine, Wisconsin 


Gentlemen @ Please sen 5c can of 
Johnson's Wax Polish to preserve and renew 
body finish. 

Vame ans il 
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butter, and cook to 244 degrees F., 
or until it will form a stiff ball when 
tested in cold water. Add half the 
raisins and cook to 248 degrees F., or 
until it will form a stiffer ball when 
tested in cold water. Remove from 
fire, add salt, orange and lemon peel. 
Add fondant and mix thoroughly. 
Beat in the marshmallow cream and 
remaining raisins. Pour intoa greased 
pan (use cocoanut butter if candy 1s 
to be kept several weeks). When 
cold, remove from pan and cut in 
desired shapes. This will cut more 
evenly if allowed to stand over night. 
If Souffle is to be packed, wrap each 
piece in waxed paper to hold moisture. 

There is a special way to cut candy 
to get the clear-cut, sharp edges which 
really make it more attractive. A 
candy man uses a big, sharp butcher 
knife, placing the lower portion of the 
palm of the left hand near the end ot 
the blade, then, holding the handle in 
his right, he cuts the candy. The 
point of the knife stays on the table 
and the handle is lifted for action. 
In other words, the left hand is the 
guide and the right the power. This 
is worth while to remember in cutting 
almost any type of homemade candy. 
First turn out the candy onto a board. 
Cut it in strips as wide as you desire, 
and then cut each strip as described 
above. If the candy sticks to the 
knife, dust the knife with cornstarch; 
also dust a little on the board to 
prevent sticking. Wipe your knife 
frequently, or scrape it with another 
knife, as a clean. knife cuts cleaner 
edges. 

Before going farther, you will need 
a good recipe for fondant, which is 
used for dipping fruits, for stuffing 
them, and for mixing with chopped 
fruits. If you have a favorite recipe 
that you are accustomed to using, 
that is fine; if you have not, here is a 
good rule to follow. 


Fondant 

4 cupfuls of granulated sugar 

V4 teaspoonful of cream of tartar 

2 cupfuls of boiling water 

Mix carefully in a good-sized sauce- 

pan until sugar is dissolved, to avoid 
any possibility of sugar grains gath- 
ering on the sides of the pan. Cover 
kettle and heat to boiling, so that any 
sugar grains which may adhere will 
be washed down by the steam. (If 
any grains persist, wipe them off with 
a damp cloth wrapped around a fork, 
or the syrup will be grainy.) When 
boiling point is reached, uncover and 
cook to 240 degrees on the candy 
thermometer, (or until the syrup 
forms a soft ball when dropped into 
cold water). This will take about 10 
minutes. When cooked, remove from 
fire and let stand until cool in the 
kettle in which it was cooked. When 
cool, but not cold, stir well with a 
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flat wooden spoon until the syrup has 
changed to a white, creamy mass, too 
stiff to stir longer. Then turn out 
onto a smooth molding board or 
enamel-topped table, and knead with 
the hands as you would bread. The 
smoothness of fondant depends largely 
on the amount of kneading it receives. 
Place in a bowl or jar, cover with a 
damp cloth, and set aside in a cool 
place for several hours, when it will 
be ready to use. 

To make it ready for dipping fruits, 
etc., break off the required quantity 


Oyez! 
OF EZ! 


Oyez! 
HAT are your 


favorite ways of 
preparing, 
and serving western 
fish and other sea 
food? For the best recipe of this 
kind received before December 
20, 1930, Sunset will pay $5, and 
$1 apiece for as many others as 
we are able to publish. Give full 
directions and submit as many 
recipes as you wish. Address letters to 
Western Foods Contest, Sunset Maga- 
zine, 1045 Sansome St., San Francisco. 
Prize-winning recipes will be published in 
the March, 1931, issue of this magazine. 


cooking, 


and place in the top of a double boiler. 
Heat over hot water until just melted. 
If it becomes too thick, a few drops of 
hot water may be added from time to 
time, to keep it the right consistency. 
Fondant that ‘ ‘sugars’ or grains, or 
that hardens too quickly for correct 
handling may be put into a saucepan 
with a small amount of hot water, 
stirred until dissolved, and re- cooked 
to the soft-ball stage as before. 

Sun Drops is the name of another 
attractive candy which is easily made. 
They are round brown balls. The 
centers are of raisins, dipped into hot 
caramel and rolled in chopped nuts 
while the caramel is still hot. They 
make a lovely bit of color in a gift 
box. This recipe has been adapted 
from a 32-pound formula. 


Sun Drops 
Centers 


3 cupfuls of seedless raisins 
Y4 cupful of fondant 
34 cupful of chopped walnut kernels 


Heat the food chopper in boiling 
water and put the raisins and walnuts 
through, using a fine cutter. By 
heating the food chopper, the raisins 
and nuts go through more quickly and 
easily. Mix with the fondant and 
shape into tiny balls, using about half 
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a teaspoonful for each. This center 
may be divided and flavored with dif. 
ferent materials, as brandy extract, o 
grated orange or lemon peel. 


Caramel 


28 cupful of sugar 

Y4 cupful of white corn syrup 

14% Ne uls of table cream or evaporated 
mi 

1% tablespoonfuls of hard cocoanut but- 
ter or nut margarine 

l4 teaspoonful of salt 

14 teaspoonful of vanilla 


Coating 
1 pound of chopped walnut ker- 
nels (not too fine) 

To make caramel, cook sugar, 
corn syrup and half the cream to 
a good boil, then add remaining 
creaarand cocoanut butter grad- 
ually so that the candy does not 
stop boiling. Stir constantly to 
prevent burning, and cook to 
240 degrees F. or until it forms 
a medium-firm ball when tested 
in cold water. Remove from 
fire, add salt and vanilla. Dip 
the previously prepared centers 
into the hot caramel one at a 
time, balancing them on a fork, 
lifting each out and putting it into a 
pan containing the chopped nuts. 
With the fingers help each to collect 
nuts, then place on oiled paper to 
harden. As the pan of caramel cools, 
set it in a pan of boiling water. If it 
gets too hard, add a little more cream 
and allow to come to a good boil 
again. This may be done several 
times if necessary. | 

These two recipes for Fruit Souffle _ 
and Sun Drops are among the best _ 
candies to make weeks in advance 
and mail any distance, as they are 
from the candy man and have been > 
worked out with the idea of good ~ 
keeping. 

These next few recipes may bell| 
made several days before they are to 
be used and make very attractive 
fillers for gift packages. 

Dried figs, peaches, and prunes 
make stunning additions to the Christ- 
mas box when partially dipped in 
plain or colored fondant, penoche, or 
chocolate. Just a word on how to. 
prepare the fruits: | 

Wash the fruits and let drain. 
Make a syrup using 1% cupfuls of | 
sugar to 2 cupfuls of water, and when | 
it boils add the washed fruit and con- 
tinue cooking about 45 minutes. The | 
peaches may require only 40 minutes. 
Cook them separately. The cooking 
in syrup gives them a firm texture 
and glossy appearance. Drain them 
and dry on a towel. Rub off the skin 
from the peaches. Leave the stem 
on the figs, but cut a slit in the side 
and insert a nut kernel. The prunes 
should be pitted and then stuffed 
with nuts, with a mixture of chopped 
fruits, or with fondant. (See page 76 
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Add freshness 


to winter salads 
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with easily prepared Sunkist Grapefruit 


OU find it much easier to make fresh 
winter salads when you use full- 
flavored “Sunkist’’ Grapefruit. 


Preparation takes less time. The skin 
peels away readily. Membrane is quickly 
removed from the individual segments by 
following the illustrated method. 


Thus you have firm but tender sections 
ready to add their full-flavored tang to a 
favorite salad—or cocktail or dessert. 


Note also that Sunkist Grapefruit is 
practically seedless and has no bitter center 
core. When halved for breakfast, Sunkist 
Grapefruit is ready to eat. Sections lift 
tight out with a spoon—without previous 
preparation of any kind! 


Superior natural growing conditions ac- 
count for this better Sunkist Grapefruit— 
and give it the higher flavor which needs 
neither sugar nor salt to please most tastes. 


Enjoy Sunkist Grapefruit often. An ex- 
tra, health advantage you'll appreciate is 
their alkaline reaction in the body which 
helps to prevent and correct Acidosis—a 
frequent penalty of heavy winter diets. 


Be certain of Sunkist Grapefruit by 


looking for the trademark stamped on the 
the skin and tissue wrapper. “Sunkist” 
means dependable quality. 


FREE— Recipe B ooklets 


Send for /ree recipe booklet explaining 
many ways to serve full-flavored Sunkist 
Grapefruit—also “Sunkist Recipes for Ev- 
ery Day’, telling how to make more than 
200 citrus fruit dishes. 


Sunkist 


full-flavored 
Grapefruit 


| CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGI 
| 
| 
| 
| 





1930 C.F.G.F 


| Div. G-1812, Box 530, Station ¢ 
| Los Angeles, California 


| Send me the free booklet of Grapefruit recipes 
also ‘‘Sunkist Recipes for Every Da 
| Name- 

Str 
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LA DELIGHTFUL salad combi 
nation: Sunkist Grapefruit s¢ 
centered with crez g 
nished with cherrie 
(Below) Merely halve Sunkise 
Grapefruit, and it is ready for break 


fast. Sections lift right our 
ter center core. Practically seedless 
Serve without SUgar OF Sail tO picase 
average tastes 


ouscklyp 





Sunkist Grapefruit enables you to 
prepare sections and slices this quick 
way. Pare fruit, removing all chin in 
side membrane down to juicy pulp 
Then slice—or free sections trom 


membrane as shown below. 





The firm but t ler on it” of 


SUNKISE Grapetruit i easily sepa 
ated from the membrane 

shown abor Then cut on « 
side of each membrane and f 


pulp section 


t 
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ho said Fruited Christmas Candies | 


(Continued from page 34) 


| | Fondant Dipped Fruits Sweets is simple and may be quickl ' 


Soften 1 cupful of cooked fondant made. The chewy texture 1s inter 





































6 = 
7 over hot water. Remove from fire e©sung- i lst ( 
S Z V1 e and cool slightly. Pierce a sharp fork Chocolate Prune Sweets hot 
into center of prune and dip into the 2 cupfuls of prunes Sg it 
fondant so 1t comes up around the 14 pound of sweet chocolate ip ts 


































a 
sides, but does not cover the filling. 1 cupful of marshmallow cream | 
Lay on waxed paper to harden. To (4 ounces) i 
dip figs, hold onto their stems and dip : 
about half way. Pierce a fork into 
the peach and after dipping place an : 

€ 


unblanched almond in ‘the center. 


Boil prunes 10 minutes, drain, r 
move pits and cut meat in ae | 
Melt chocolate over hot water, r 
move from water and stir in che 


The fondant may be used white, or marshmallow cream and the cut 
prunes. Drop by teaspoonfuls onto: 


in various colors and flavors. The 

delicate color of fondant making a waxed paper and allow to set. Nuts, 

partial casing for the fruits is very ™@Y be added if desired. _ # 

attractive, and easily prepared. This last recipe I am going to give: 
you will not keep to pack in boxes, 


Penoche Dipped Fruits but if you expect to serve them the fi: 
1 cupful of brown sugar same day they are quite thrilling. ge 
Lie sugar To bite through a hard surface tof ! 
P isutaepooutal a eee the soft fruit is a real surprise. af 
14 teaspoonful of salt. Crystal Glaze Fruits # val 
V% teaspoonful of vanilla : Adi 

: 4 Prepare the fruit the same as di 
_ Boil together sugar and milk until rected above for the fondant dipping} 
it forms a soft ball when tested in Then prepare a heavy syrup as follows: Th 
cold water (238 degrees F.). Remove 2 cupfuls of sugar the 
from fire and add butter, salt, and 14 cupful of white corn syrup me 
vanilla; allow to cool 5 minutes, then 4 cupful of water al 
beat until creamy. If the candy Combine ingredients, cook and sting! 
curdles while cooking, add ¥ tea- until dissolved. Boil until it forms 2} 
spoonful of soda. While creaming very hard crack in cold water (31099 
candy, add cold milk to keep it of a. degrees F.). Remove from fire, dip §* 
consistency soft enough for dipping. fruits one at a time, so syrup cover: p 
Dip fruit into the melted penoche as_ all of it, and with a fork lift out anc §! 
directed for fondant. ‘This candy lay on waxed paper to harden. (Allow § 
may be used also for filling fruit, using them to drain on fork an instant t¢é \ 
a nut as a garnish. avoid heavy bottoms.) These mus) E 
As another variation, these fruits be dipped while the syrup is hot. A:fl 
may be partially dipped in melted a variation for the dipped peaches: f 
sweet chocolate. place a section of orange with smal 





There are often corners in the boxes side toward the center and fold ove: 
which need something other than the other side of peach before dipping i 
regular candies to fit properly, and the glaze. | 
here is a suggestion for filling them. Here is another trick of the cand) 
Steam some dried peaches about 10 man’s. When he handles a big batcho 
minutes, remove skin and flatten the “chewy” candy itis still pretty warn 
halves as much as possible. Cut in and is inclined to stick to his hands 
very thin strips with ‘either a knife or so he wears gloves. Perhaps you wil 
scissors, and dredge the strips with want to try this, and if so, ordinar) 
granulated sugar. You see they are canvas gloves such as you can ge’ 
very simple, but oh, so good. Some- in the ten-cent store are fine. | 
times tying a bunch of them together In packing your boxes be sure ti 
with a bit of ribbon makes a center place each piece of candy in a littl 
note for the box. These are splendid paper cup; these cups may be 

i 





a egy SS Se ne 


TUBES and JARS 
30¢ and 60¢ 
at all 
druggists 


ae for serving on the table for afternoon tained from a candy store. 
a bridge refreshments. keeps them from scratching an 
Mail Coupon Today. Another quickly made confection is crumbling, and adds a little decora 


Dept. KI, Mentholatum | prepared by chopping several fruits tion. If the box is to be mailed, pac 


Company, Wichita, Kansas, : i ; 

Plant ne TRIAL TUBE together. Shape portions into slender them tight enough to prevent thei 

of Mentholatum. Enclosed is | strips and roll in cinnamon and sugar; rattling. My last suggestion to yo 
k in shallow boxes, ones wit 


dh aad aang shape other portions into balls and is to pac 
roll in sugar or chopped nuts; or mold room for only one layer, as a mot 
the whole into a long loaf, chill and attractive pack can be made and th 

cut in slices. This is real health candy. box looks like more than if the sam) 


AL AYO This recipe for Chocolate Prune amount of candy is in two layer'|| 














































Contest Winners 


O® all the splendid contests that I 
have ever helped to judge—and 
there have been a good many—the 
“Favorite Company Dinner” contest 
(announced last July) was the most 
| interesting for several reasons. Every 
last one of the 135 letters was really 
|worthy of a prize, and only the fact 
that we publish just twelve issues of 
this magazine in a year, and have 
space for only one article of this kind 
in each issue, restrains us from buying 
‘and using the entire group of letters. 

| Being forced to limit our choice, 
however, to a year’s allowance, we se- 
lected 12 letters which seemed to us to 
contain the greatest amount of the 
most helpful information,—and then 
we “threw in” another excellent one, 
making 13 in all, just for luck! We 
plan to publish two of the shortest ar- 
ticles together in one issue a little later 
in the year, so that we shall come out 
‘even, after all. 

All of the letters reflected the spirit 
of “joyful” entertaining which pre- 
vails here in our western country. All 
‘of them were well thought out, intelli- 
gent presentations of intelligent plans. 
The judges were unanimous in one 
thought—that they would like tre- 
mendously to travel about the West 
and test each dinner personally as 
served by the original hostess. 

To Eula M. Watt, of Amity, Ore-- 
igon, goes the first prize of $50.00. Her 
farticle will appear in the January, 
1931, issue of Sunset. The other 
prize winners are: Mrs. Britton Bow- 
‘ker, Palisades del Rey, Cal.; Mrs. R. 
|W. Matthews, Seattle, Wash.; Mabel 
'E. Hesseltine, Portland, Ore.; E. C. 
Johnson, La Mesa, Cal.; Carol Plant, 
‘Hollywood, Cal.; Mrs. Mathilda Jor- 
igensen, Glendora, Cal.; Mrs. C. J. 
‘Nordstrom, Seattle, Wash., Sally Lin- 
ley, Azusa, Cal.; Mrs. H. E. Stowers, 
Jackson, Cal.; Mrs. Frederick Salt, Red 
Lodge, Mont.; Mrs.C. E. Martenstein, 
Niles, Cal.; Mrs. Evelyn U. Brown, 
(Oakland, Cal. Each of these western 
homemakers will receive a check for 
1$25.00 in payment for her letter. 
| We know that every woman reader 
sof this magazine is going to be as en- 
thusiastic as we are about these art!- 
tcles—GENEVIEVE A. CALLAHAN. 








i TPs’ & GOOD IDEA: 





to paint the 
bottom hem of 
window shades if 
theyaresoiled and 
finger-marked. The paint adds 
a bit of color to the room, and 
is easily cleaned. 
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Often the diet bulk, needed by yo 
system forregular, complete elimina- 
tion, is missing from the food you eat. 
Whole bran provides this bulk—a 
new relief for constipation 
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MAIL | GENERAL FOODS SALES CO., Ine. 
COUPON 
TODAY 


Here’s full strength bran 
that tastes 


DELICIOUS 


OOD news for those who need bran bulk in the diet 
—at last full strength bran to relieve constipation 


- has been made into delicious, easy-to-eat cereal .. . It 


is Post’s Whole Bran and until you try this new, tasty, 
crunchy cereal, you’d hardly believe full bulk bran could 
be so good to eat. Its wonderful flavor tempts you to eat 
it every day. It is as effective as any full strength bran 
cereal you can find to clear the system of digestive wastes. 
Start to-day with Post’s Whole Bran as your regular 
cereal with milk or cream. And it makes the best whole 
bran muffins you ever ate. Get all the benefits of full 
bulk bran plus this new, delightful flavor. Your grocer 
has it. If you would like to try it first, mail the coupon 
below for a free sample. 


Cases of recurrent constipation, due to too little bulk in the diet, 
should yield to Post’s Whole Bran. If your case is abnormal, 


consult a competent physician at once and follow his advice 


Post WHOLE BRAN 


A Product of General Foods Corporation 


PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS 


FILL IN COMPLETELY 


Dept. 4230 
Russ Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 
Gentlemen: | accept your offer of a free sample of Post's Whole Bran. 
Name ee 
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Gente cut weal 
|| steak srith chopped 
|| pansley, walnuts 
and sea 
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oe Dredge the toll Zs 
\ Lightly. sith. 
| flour wn 
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celery "and paxsl 
ia the bottom ol” 
& casserole — 
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TRADEMARK REGISTERED, 


These recipes are designed to be clipped and 
mounted on cards for your recipe file, or they 
may be pasted in your cooking scrap book 


Veal and Nut Roll 
(Illustrated on these pages) 


1 large slice of round of veal, cut ¥4 cupful of walnut kernels, 
thin chopped fine 


2 tablespoonfuls of parsley, 1 stalk of celery, chopped 
chopped fine 1 sprig of parsley 
1 carrot, sliced 2 bay leaves 
Select a large, thin, evenly-cut veal cutlet, free from fat and bone. 

Spread it out on a meat board, wipe with a damp cloth, then cover with 
a layer of chopped parsley and the chopped walnuts. Sprinkle with salt and 
pepper, then roll lengthwise into a tight roll, tying securely with twine at 
every two inches of its length and roll lightly in flour. In the bottom of a 
casserole or stewpan arrange the sliced carrot, the diced celery, the parsley 
and bay leaves, and place the veal roll,on top of the vegetables. Pour in 
hot water to the depth of an inch, add a little salt, then cover closely and 
bake in a moderate oven (350 degrees) for an hour and a half. When 
done, remove the roll, cut and remove the strings, and serve hot with 
gravy; or allow the meat to cool, then slice it and serve on a bed of lettuce 
and celery, having the slices of meat alternate with slices of raw tomato. 
Dress with mayonnaise.—Mrs. G. A. S., Pasadena, California. 


Raw Apple Cake 


1% cupfuls of ground raw apples— 2 teaspoonfuls of soda in 4 table- 
let stand 5 minutes spoonfuls of hot water 

lg cupful of shortening 1 teaspoonful of cinnamon 

1 cupful of sugar 1 teaspoonful of nutmeg 

1 cupful of raisins or dates, chopped 2 tablespoonfuls of cocoa or ground 


1 teaspoonful of vanilla chocolate 
2 cupfuls of flour 1 cupful of nutmeats 


Cream the shortening and add the sugar gradually, creaming well. 
Add the ground apples, the raisins, vanilla, and soda mixture, stirring well. 
Sift the dry ingredients together several times, add the nutmeats, and 
combine with the first mixture, beating until well mixed. If the cake 
batter seems too stiff add a little cold water. Pour the batter into an oiled 
loaf pan, and bake 40 to 50 minutes in a moderate oven (350 degrees). 
This cake will stay fresh and moist for several days.—Mrs. R. L., Aurora, 
Oregon. 


Marshmallow Pudding 
1 tablespoonful of gelatine 
¥ cupful of sugar V4 cupful of cold water 
1 cupful of chopped walnuts V4 cupful of boiling water 
Vg teaspoonful of flavoring 
Beat the egg whites stiff, add the sugar gradually, beating well, then add 
the nut meats. Soak the gelatine in the cold water for 5 minutes, then 
add the boiling water and stir until dissolved. When cool, add the 
flavoring and mix with the beaten egg mixture, and beat hard for 20 to 
30 minutes, or until the mixture is too stiff to beat longer. Spread in a 
flat pan or put into a loaf pan in the refrigerator until solid. To serve, 
slice with a knife dipped in hot water, and garnish with strawberries or 
other berries, and sliced bananas. Top with whipped cream. This makes 
a delicious, different dessert, that serves 6 or 8 persons.—Mrs. W. S. B., 


Sacramento, California. 


Whites of 2 eggs 


Hamburger Pie 
2 tablespoonfuls of shortening ¥ cupful of catsup 
1 pound of hamburger 1 cupful of water 
1 onion, chopped Salt and pepper 
Heat the shortening in a frying pan, and in it sear the hamburger, to- 
gether with the chopped onion. When well browned, add the catsup, 
water, and salt and pepper to taste. Let simmer a few minutes, then place 
biscuits on top of the meat, and put into a hot oven (450 degrees) for 15 
minutes. Serve immediately—Mrs. N. P. F., McKenna, Washington. 
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Will you share your favorite recipes with other Sunset 
readers? $1 is paid for every recipe published. Address 
the Kitchen Cabinet, Sunset Magazine, San Francisco 


Cream of Carrot and Potato Soup 


4 medium sized potatoes 1 tablespoonful of flour 
3 large carrots 1 pint of milk (1 cupful of evapor- 
1 onion ated milk and 1 cupful of 
1 tablespoonful of butter water may be used) 

: Salt and pepper 


Peel and slice the potatoes, carrots, and onion, and boil in salted water 
to cover until very tender. Mash through a coarse sieve, saving the stock. 
Prepare a thin white sauce with the butter, flour, and milk, and to it add 
the vegetable pulp and stock. Reheat, add salt and pepper, beat with a 
rotary egg beater, and serve piping hot. This is a lovely color, and is ever 
so good. For “‘dressy”’ occasions, top each serving of soup with a spoon- 
ful of whipped cream, and sprinkle with paprika. —Mrs. L. F. C., San 
Francisco, California. 


Bacon Delight 
3 tablespoonfuls of quick-cooking Y% teaspoonful of mustard 
tapioca 4 teaspoonful of pepper 
1% cupfuls of canned tomatoes, 6 slices of bread 
rubbed through a sieve 6 slices of cheese 
Y% teaspoonful of salt 6 slices of bacon 


Cook the tapioca in the tomato puree in a double boiler for 15 minutes, 
stirring frequently. Add the seasonings while cooking. Arrange the 
slices of bread in a shallow baking dish, place a thin slice of cheese the 
same size as the bread on each slice, cover with a generous spoonful of the 
tomato mixture, and arrange the slices of bacon over all. Bake in a hot 
oven (400 degrees) until the bacon is crisp and brown. This makes an 
excellent Sunday supper dish. Serve very hot.—Mrs. C. L., Boyds, 
Washington. 


Spinach Nut Ring 





3 cupfuls of cooked spinach 34 cupful of walnuts or pecans 
3 eggs Y4 cupful of bacon fat 
Y cupful of bread crumbs Salt and pepper 


Chop the spinach, and add the beaten eggs, and other ingredients in 
the order given. Turn into an oiled ring mold and bake in a moderately 
hot oven (375 degrees) about 30 minutes, or until firm. Turn out on a hot 
chop plate or platter, and fill the center with buttered potato balls with 
which chopped pimentos have been mixed. Serve all very hot.—Mrs. 


W. E. O’B., San Pedro, California. 


Popcorn Balls De Luxe 


2 quarts of freshly popped corn lcupful of water _ 
2 cupfuls of chopped nuts 2 tablespoonfuls of vinegar 
1% cupfuls of sugar 1% teaspoonful of salt 


1 teaspoonful of vanilla 
Boil the sugar, water, vinegar, and salt until the syrup hardens when 
dropped into cold water (242 degrees on the candy thermometer). Add 
the vanilla, pour while hot over the popcorn and nuts, and mix well. 
When cool enough to handle, butter the hands and form into balls, or press 
into an oiled pan and cut into oblong pieces. When cold, wrap in waxed 
paper. If desired, ground chocolate may be added to the syrup.—H. C. 


W., Glendale, California. 
Accident Salad 
















1 hard-cooked egg 1 small carrot, grated ; 
Lettuce leaf A few spears of chives, chopped fine ~— 
Mayonnaise i 


ool ; slice > 


The above listed ingredients are allowed for each serving. Chop the egg 
and Serve or 


fine and place on a lettuce leaf. Mix the grated carrot and chopped 


chives and place on top of the egg. Top the salad with a generous spoon- 


lettude with } 7 
: : : ; i tomatoes - ‘lox 
ful of well-seasoned mayonnaise. If you have a bit of pickled beet handy, sliced Tomatoes | Wire 
an interesting note of : > 


a triangular piece placed on top of the salad adds gts 


color and flavor.—Mrs. G. W. L., Olney, Oregon. 
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For Sehool 
Breakfasts 


CHILDREN eat more and feel better 
when you achieve variety in the 
menu. Any mother knows that. 
What better way than to serve a 


crisp, crunchy cereal for breakfast! 


Kellogg’s Corn Flakes are ideal. 
Wholesome, easy to digest—a won- 
derful vehicle for healthful milk. 
Add canned fruits for variety or 
sweeten with honey. Order the red- 
and-green package from your grocer. 
Made by Kellogg in Battle Creek. 


colhoyy” 


Corn Flakes, Rice Krispies, 
ALL-BRAN, PEP Bran Flakes, 
Kellogg’s Shredded Whole 
Wheat Biscuit, Wheat Krum- 
bles, Kaffee Hag Coffee — the 
coffee that lets you sleep. 











LWAYS a favorite with fashion- 
able women (and their consorts!) . 
No. 4711 White Rose Glycerine Soap. 
Its cooling lather protects as it cleanses 
. . and soothes as it protects. Deli- 
cately fragrant; delightfully mild. 


UD) White Rose 


Glycerine Soap 
Made in U.S. A. by 
MULHENS & KROPFF, Inc., 25 W. 45th St., 


It is easy to display 
Wall Decorations 


BY USING 


Moore Push-Pins or 


Moore Push-less Hangers 
10 To Hang Up Things 
C. packets everywhere 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Phila. 
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Christmas Ideas 


(Continued from page 30) 


gay little balloons and make a space 
for several written greetings. It’s fun 
to use several colors of ink, too, for 
Christmas messages. 


k 

Most of us buy Christmas tree 
decorations, yet where there are chil- 
dren, a certain entente cordiale be- 
tween the tree and the season is 
established if some little trinkets are 
made at home. The ever popular 
kindergarten chain of colored paper 
is easily made by little folk. Cello- 
phane streamers are effective and 
easy to make. Stars cut from a firm 
pattern and gilded or silvered and 
edged with tinsel secured with glue 
are very pretty. It is not difficult 
to make a fancy collar for every tree 
light by using scraps of paper and 
bits of tinsel, cellophane and tin foil. 
These light collars should be suffi- 
ciently far away from the globe to 
eliminate danger of fire. Even the 
small tree lights do become hot. 
Colored pictures cut from magazines, 
mounted on cardboard and edged 
with tinsel are very gay. 

It is pleasant to wrap many dried 
fruits and candies in cellophane or 
waxed paper, and hang them from 
low boughs of the tree. Near them 
hang a pair of blunt scissors to en- 
courage little folk to pluck a pro- 
verbial sugar plum. Colored waxed 
paper adds to the prettiness of the 
tree? 


If you live in California, remember 
that magnolia leaves, dried to their 
lovely russet brown and green, make 
a beautiful wreath, especially if one 
uses them with gay fruits and permits 
the leaves to lie flat in the wreath, 
all tipped the same direction. 


kt ff & 

Glassine cloth, which is glazed 
tarlatan, must be made in Fairyland. 
It is 52 inches wide, comes in many 
colors, and has endless uses, both 
practical and ornamental. For mak- 
ing homemade stockings which are to 
be filled with delightful little trinkets 
and goodies, it is delightful. Our 
little daughter makes these stockings 
on her own little sewing machine, and 
what fun it is for her to fill them and 
use them as gifts to her small friends. 
One little girl to whom she gave one 
last year used it, after Christmas, as 
a laundry bag for her dollies’ soiled 
clothes. Some of glassine’s many 
uses are for garment bags; for hat 


Merry aed 
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bags or shaped to fit over the bes 
hat on a stand; for sachet bags 1 
tailored fashion; "for cases for napkin 
or linens; for costumes; for laundr 
bags; and to line dresser drawers. 


i +k 

Do you, as I do, have a fancy cak 
each year for Christmas? I make o 
buy an amber fruit cake and ice it i 
white powdered sugar icing. Th 
cake must be large enough to permi 
decoration and a flat shape is best. 
Of course you are acquainted wit 
that popular brand of syrup whic 
comes in a cabin shaped tin: try icin 
an empty tin with white powdere 
sugar icing, marking bricks, door- 
ways, windows, shingles, etc., with 
toothpick dipped in melted chocolate. 
From the tiny chimney permit 
small Santa Claus to peep out, and 
on the snowy surface of the cake stan 
a miniature sleigh and waiting rein- 
deer, the sleigh filled with tiniest” 
candies. Make a few deer tracks in) 
the icing snow by pressing the toys” 
into it a bit. Scatter sugar over the 
whole to make it sparkle, wreath the 
cliff-like edge of the cake with green 
angelica leaves and silver dragée ber- || 
ries—and look for the delighted praise |h 
of your family! 


*  & 

Small Christmas seals do very well 
for a food decoration if they are wiped 
with a cloth dampened in vinegar to 
remove the glue. They may be made | 
to stick to cookies with a drop of rich 
syrup. | 

Drop-cookies baked in a slow oven 
as tiny cakes in smallest size paper |h 
nut cups are easily decorated by mak- |t 

ing faces on them with melted choco- | 
late or candies. 





' - & 

Of course the Christmas fowl |t 
should have a wreath to garnish and 
to grace his goodness. Green pepper 
cut with the small star shaped cookie | 
cutter, cranberries, and small pickled 
onions, interspersed with tiny ros-_ 
ettes of white cellophane, make a | 
royal wreath. 


* & 

Do you know those exotic fruits jt!; 
which are bottled in the vivid red of 
grenadine and the green of creme de 
menthe? Grenadine is made from our 
western pomegranates and so seems 
especially suitable for western holli- 
days. Whole pears, sliced pineapple, 
and stuffed oranges may be obtained 
in these gay Christmasy colors. 


= 
=a 
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Western College Notes 


(Continued from page 31) 


however, the pressure gauge is record- 
jing air pressure within the cooker and 
jthe temperature actually is not even 
up to the boiling point of water, 212 
degrees F. These facts were empha- 
isized in an interesting experiment 
\performed by Professor G. V. Copson, 
lhead of the bacteriology department 
lat Oregon State College. 

Professor Copson used an ordinary 
family size pressure cooker with ther- 
Imometer attachment for his demon- 
tration. He heated water in the 
ooker to boiling and steam was 
formed. He closed the petcock which 
regulates the steam escape and then, 
through a special insert, introduced 
air into the cooker. The pressure 
gauge read 15 pounds pressure which 
hould mean that the temperature 
ithin is 250 degrees F. Since the 
pressure was not caused by steam 
alone but by steam and air, the actual 
emperature was only 210 degrees F. 
| The point Professor Copson makes 
is that the only safe and certain method 
of pressure cooker canning is to use 
a thermometer attachment. The 
thermometer is reliable; it is not 
affected by air pressure or by altitude 
las a pressure gauge is. How impor- 
ant this temperature precaution is 
| 










ay be realized when it is learned 
hat the deadly dacillus botulinus has 
been known to survive after seven 
ours exposure to a temperature of 
212 degrees F. 

er york) Is 
A recipe for meringue, guaranteed 
to be successful, comes from the ex- 
perimental laboratory of Miss Agnes 
olshorn of Oregon State College. 
Temperature is one of the most 1m- 
portant factors in making a perfect 
meringue; the oven must not be too 
ot. The amount of beating and when 
to beat are more or less important 
points, also. This is Miss Kolshorn’s 
recipe: 
With a rotary egg beater, beat 1 
egg white 1 minute. For each addi- 
‘onal white used, beat 1% minute 
Pxtra. (That is, 2 whites would re- 
quire 114 minutes of beating). The 
ixture should not be stiff enough to 
old its shape. Sprinkle over the 
beaten white a few grains of salt, and 
for each egg white used add 1 table- 
spoonful of sugar and 1% teaspoonful 
of vanilla; beat 114 minutes longer, or 
until the mixture can be drawn to a 
peak. Place the meringue in spoonfuls 
Ibn the pie, bringing well to the edge 
Jand leaving the surface irregular. Bake 
fat a temperature of 300 degrees F. (a 
blow oven) for about 15 minutes. 
} Look for similar notes from the Uni- 
ersity of California in an early issue. 
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i Better quality, even at a 

; higher price, will cause 

. | many housewives to prefer 

4  acertain product. 

4 ; : 

j Better quality, at no higher 

& price, extends the prefer- 

“ ~=—s ence to everyone. 

ag 

a Paco AINtT yourself with 

# the better quality of 

“%  Amaizo Syrups so that your 

@ family may enjoy the surpassing 
richness and delicacy that these 
syrups will bring to your table, 
and in order that you may get 
the greatest value for your money. DON AMAIZO 
Try Amaizo Golden Syrup as On the Radio Every Monday 
a spread on waffles and pancakes. Night, Coast-to-Coast Hookup 
Also on the children’s after- over the Columbia System. 


school bread—it will give them 
a sweet that is endorsed by 
physicians. 


Amaizo Crystal White Syrup 
(vanilla flavored) is excellent for 
sauces, cakes, candies and similar 
cooking purposes where a clear 
syrup is preferred. 













AMERICAN MAIZE-PRODUCTS CO. 
New York... Chicago : 


a BD 
' 


§ Res? >< i &. 
by” es 7 ar 


° : 
Am ad 4 10 5 All grocers sell these syrups in 
cans of convenient sizes identi- 
} ie. ton intl §) fied by the Amaizo name and 
iN wae’ A the gingham background design. 






GOLDEN 
SYRUP 


a 





* GOLDEN SYRUP... . CRYSTAL WHITE SYRUP 


Other Amaizo Products 


E Amaizo Butterscotch Syrup 

Amaizo Pancake Syrup 

Amaizo Oil for Salads and for 
Shortening 


foo omomrome=news Amaizo Corn Starch for Puddings, 


eos Oe Bas fjoigetg = Gravies, etc. 
i es Amaizo Gloss Starch for Laundry Use 


ee ee eee 
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FIRELIGHT ... Warm and Cheery as an Open Fire 
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Keep shivers away with 
a New Firelight Heater 


HEWN shivers drive your family into a 

huddle on chilly days, get a handsome new 
FIRELIGHT Heater, to spread warm comfort 
throughout the room. 


Take the FIRELIGHT upstairs to dress by, and 
for extra comfort in the bathroom. Set it in the 
living room to shed that additional warmth that 
brings cozy content. 


Choose your new FIRELIGHT from tasteful new 
colors in porcelain enamel, or finished in satin- 
black japan. Fire-bowl of Pyrex. Other Perfec- 
tion styles, all-metal in choice of finishes. $6.25 
to $17.75 at your dealer’s. 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY Cleveland, Ohio 
In Canada, General Steel Wares, Ltd., Toronto 


PERFECTION 





Oil Burning 
Room Heaters 
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Christmas by Pack Train 


(Continued from page 14) 


catalogues, and the boys talked of 
traps, rifles and riding equipment. ~ 

All the children, the mother told 
me, trapped during the winter, and 
almost every penny of the money 
they earned in this way they saved © 
for Christmas. They caught coyote, 
coons, and foxes and once in a great © 
while they would find a mountain 
lion in their traps. When one of the 
girls left us to take a look at her trap- 
line, which was near, I asked, “What 
would you do if you found a lion ina 
trap?” “I'd be so tickled, I suppose © 
I’d forget to shoot him for a while. — 
I’d get fifty or fifty-five dollars (|; 
bounty, besides about ten dollars for 
the hide,” she explained. Enough 
wealth, in her estimation, to face any 
danger. 

* My host urged us to pick up a little 
speed as there was to be a low tide 
that evening and we might all go to 
the beach for abalones if we had time. 
Immediately we began to make time, 
for we had the tree to decorate and 
gifts to wrap too. 

At the timberline it seemed that 
every one found the perfect tree. At 
last our choice narrowed down to a 
beautiful little redwood and an ex- 
quisite pine. As the guest, they de- 
cided that I should make the selec- 
tion, but I passed the honor on to my 
hostess. She chose the pine, for she 
said it signified Christmas to her more 
than the beautiful redwood, which did 
not grow in her childhood home. With |}, 
the tree securely tied to the little 
pack burro, we turned toward home 
again, glad to be chewing jerky and 
munching apples, for it was past 
noon. We picked armfuls of holly, 
and I took some manzanita, for I 
love it. We must have resembled a 
moving forest, the burro covered by 
the pine and we by the holly. 

By the time we had lunch and the 
holly had been festooned around the, 
house, it was time to go to the beach. 
We found the tide indeed low, and 
walked way out in the ocean bed to 
pry up big red abalones. One of the’ 
boys found a rock covered with mus- 
sels, and promised me a great feed. 
He picked a five-gallon bucket full 
and I wondered what we would ever 
do with sucha mob. I’m afraid I was 
not much of a worker, I was so in- 
terested in the starfish, sea urchins, 
queer seaweed, many-hued jellyfish, 
and the screaming gulls. Nowhere 
but in California, I thought, would 
| one be spending the eve before Christ- 
mas by the ocean poking among the 
treasures of the sea. I could have 
stayed until dark, but the childrer 
urged that we must still decorate the 
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ree and wrap those precious gifts. 
io home we trudged with the salt air 
tinging us and gray clouds blowing 
ver us from the Pacific. This, the 
ildren said, looked like rain for the 
ext day..... 

And then it was Christmas morn- 
1g and everyone was feverishly open- 
g packages, exclaiming and thank- 
ng everyone else! Contrary to my 
orebodings, the whole family was 
cstatic over the rings and watches. 
And the hungry, eager way in which 
ny host and hostess fingered the 
ages of their books was the most 
incere sign of gratitude that I could 
ave asked. 

For myself there were two beauti- 
illy tanned bobcat hides, and a 
erfect Indian mortar with an equally 
perfect pestle. When appetites would 
o longer be appeased by gazing at 
ifts we sat down to hot cakes with 
oast-raised honey, bacon and eggs, 
nd coffee with thick cream. 

True to the children’s prophecy, it 
began to rain. Soft, gentle -rain 
gainst the panes and on the roof. I 
lonned.,a,.slicker: and rain hat and 

alked for several hours along the 
yeach of the muttering,, moaning 
xcean. Clouds became darker, the 
vind colder and swifter, and the rain 
aster and heavier. I gloried in the 
onely fury of the approaching storm. 
dad it not been for the anxiety that 
_would cause the folks at the house, 
should have stayed to see how angry 
the peaceful Pacific could become on 
christmas day. 

It was a good thing for me that 
linner was served in the early after- 
oon. The turkey, the mashed pota- 
‘oes and gravy, the preserves, the 
dies, the pudding, the coffee, the 
ome made candy, the roasted nuts, 
he popcorn balls—all made up just 
the kind of dinner that our fore- 
athers must have had in days gone by. 
— Until four o’clock we lingered at 
the table. The storm had brought 
larkness at that hour, so the candles 
upon our beautiful pine were lighted. 
[heir soft, flickering light and the 
rosy glow from the fireplace touched 
gently, lovingly, every person, every 
Dbject in the room. The rain fell a 
bit more softly, the wind only sighed 
and the moaning of the ocean seemed 


erry Christmas, and now a peaceful 
Christmas.” And all in the land where 
Christmas comes by pack train! 


G.) 
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to rub baking soda into a rug which 


needs cleaning,| eave it overnight and 
then remove with the vacuum cleaner. 
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more distant. I thought, “First, a | 











“Now we 


Cam Wari away 
room in the house!” 


After the wastefulness of other forms of heat — 
you can’t help but boost for efficient Pearl Oil. 
A roomful of heat ina jiffy, and the air stays sweet, 
fresh and clean with no oily smell. 

Pearl Oil isn’t just kerosene. Itis the Standard Oil 
Company’s refined and re-refined product, obtain- 
able for your heater. Every drop of Pearl ( Jil is con- 
sumed in the intense ring of flame. Order by name 


—Pearl Oil. 


PEARL OIL 


(KEROSENE) 
for HEAT & LIGHT 





for Ci\ Heaters 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
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Sunset Homes 


Consultation Service 


¢ + 


Renewing the Fireplace 


What can I do with my old brick fire- 
place? It is built at one end of a long room 
with bookcases on either side, woodwork in 
walnut with piano finish. The bricks, which 
go clear to the mantel shelf, are faded and 
dingy looking. I once cleaned the smoke off 


| with acid, but that didn’t help. The hearth- 


| you can give me. 


stones are of red tile. Thank you for any help 
I enjoy reading your arti- 
cles in SunsetT.—R. R. J., Sprague, Wash- 
ington. 

Consultation: There is not much 
you can do with bricks that will help 
their appearance, if they are not right 
to begin with. If the bricks are not 
too hard, it may be possible to clean 


| them and resurface them with a fine 


power of steam.. 


but METAL 


controls zt! 


RRA sing as the Limited hurls its 
length across the continent. Steam 
rages to be free from the monster’s bel- 
ly, but steel confines it. 


Wherever there must be impervious- 
ness to water, metal never fails. In a 
grave vault, especially, metal meets this 
requirement. 


Naturally the Clark Grave Vault is 
made of metal—12 gauge specially 
processed Keystone Copper Steel or 
Armco Ingot Iron. Welded inside and 
out, tested under 5000 pounds of water, 
built on the air seal principle of the 
diving bell, the Clark insures perfect 
protection from water. So absolute is 
the impermeability of the Clark that 
we guarantee it for fifty years. 


The Clark also may be obtained in a 
perpetually guaranteed de luxe model 
of 10 gauge solid copper. 


Choose a Clark. It is the modern 
practical expression of the respect and 
love that passing years cannot efface. 
Ask for booklet — ‘‘A Modern In- 
terpretation of Age-Old Reverence.”’ 


Less than Clark complete protection 1s 
no protection at all. 


THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT CO. 
Dept. 24, Columbus, Ohio 


Western Office and Warehouse 


Kansas City. Mo. 


= 





This trade-mark is on every Clark Grave Vault. 


stone tool and a stone hammer. After 
the bricks have been surfaced or 
cleaned thoroughly it may be possible 
to stain them with an acid stain made 
for staining cement; this should only 
be used after experimenting on some 
bricks that are not in the fireplace. 
If there is a good brick mason avail- 
able, why not call him in for personal 
counsel? 

If I had a walnut room and it were 
well designed and interesting, I would 
remove the piano finish and give the 
wood an antique wax finish in natural 
or gray tones. I would then put new 


_ tile or brick in the fireplace. You can, 


with slight expense, put new life into 
your room and get a great deal of en- 
joyment out of it-—Architect. 


Modernizing 


We have a house about 25 years old, well 


| constructed but very old-fashioned, with 


| have a lovely garden. 


wall paper, high ceilings and pine floors. 
How can we determine whether it will pay 
us to modernize our house, or buy a new 
one? The location is satisfactory and we 
The rooms, five in 
number, are about the right size, but the 
house is just old and uninteresting. It is 


| about 40x60 feet in size.—F. E. D., Spokane, 


Unless you see this mark, the vault is nota Clark. | 


Washington. 
Consultation: 1 should think it 
| would pay you to modernize your 
house completely, making it interest- 
ing, cheerful and up-to-date. 

In the bathroom use colored tile, 
adding one of those Venetian mirror 
medicine cabinets. Close in the tub 
with tile, and put in a new toilet and 
pedestal basin. 

Have your kitchen re-planned with 
some up-to-date cabinets with built-in 

| features for pots, pot covers, broom 
_ closets, ironing board and work table. 
| If the wall paper is secure, you can 
| have modern decorative plastic paint 
| put over it, textured and glazed. Per- 
haps a new fireplace front and hearth 
would help the living room. And do 
awav with the book case doors! 

I have done over so many such 
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Get a FREE copy o 


our Writers Magazine 


In it you will learn how,others 
have learned to write profitably. 


RUPERT HUGHES 
says: es 


“The Palmer Institute is qualified to render 


invaluable aid in authorship.”” His opinionis — 
backed by many important American writers, _ 


such as Jesse Lynch Williams, Gertrude Ath- 
erton, Ruth Comfort Mitchell, etc. For over 
a decade Palmer Institute has developed be- 
ginners into professional writers; has brought 
them to a position where they can sell success- 
Sully. Send for your free copy of ‘Writers’ 
Markets & Methods.”’ Learn how others have 
learned tosell successfully. Mail coupon Now! 


F R E E ! If you mail this at once 
Get your copy of Writers’ Markets & Methods 
PALMER INSTITUTE OF 


AUTHORSHIP Sarr 
PALMER BLDG., HOLLYwoopD CALIF. 


magazine, free! Interested in Fiction 
writing [_] Photoplay writing [ ] Eng- 
lish and Self-Expression [ ] 





Appress ———————— Ee 
Age: Under 18[ ] over 18[ ] (No salesman will call) 


Do PICTURES interest you? — 


CAMERA CRAFT 


Is full of beautiful pictures and covers 
every phase of Photography 


$2.00 a year--sample on request. 


Camera Craft Publishing Co. 
703 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 


UTICURA 


Soap for daily use. 
Ointment to heal skin irritations. 
Taleum: ideal after bathing. 


Price 25c. each. Sample free. 
Address: “Cuticura,” t. 7B, 
Malden, Mass. 


BOYS and GIRLS 


Money and Prizes 


Await Y-O-U 


You, like every other “‘live wire,”’ 
are anxious to earn your own 


money and win prizes. Here isa 
chance to start a successful busi- 
ness of your own. 


Talk this over with Mother and 
Dad, get their consent, then fill 
in and mail the coupon below. 


SUNSET HUSTLER CLUB 
1045 Sansome Street, Room 206 
San Francisco, Calif. 


I want to win prizes. Tell me all about your offer. 


My Name.... 





ABO. ch nrctees 
Street... 6.5% 
City & State.. 


Parent's Signature. . 







Send me copy of your famous writers’ _ 











houses that I know without seeing your 
house what you probably need. Get 
some pictures and ideas all collected, 
call in a local architect and perhaps a 
decorator too for consultation with 
you, and the old house will start life 
anew.—Architect. 


@ é 


Beauty in Western Homes 
(Continued from page 22) 


location, climate and, in some in- 
stances, of attitudes or social stand- 
ards of society. Before you copy, ask 
yourself if the style you want fits your 
living and your location. Style should 
be a result, not a cause. It should 
evolve from need, not choice, or from 
plan or definitely established locale or 
tradition. You cannot live in repose 
if you are out of tune with your sur- 
roundings. Find out what they are, 
realize the values in life, and live 
accordingly. Nothing will afford 
greater pleasure in your home than 
the realization that it is an individual 
creation, suited to your needs. We 
derive from our homes exactly in pro- 
portion to what we put into them. 
Money is not all. It is thought and 
personality that counts in the results. 
Let making your home be the same 
game it was when, as a child, you 
played house. Be the player always. 

As you enter the door of your home 
the spell of an abundant life should be 
evident, stimulating and inviting you 
_to know the repose of quiet relaxation. 
How important are the tiles under 
foot and the soft lights with their 
reflections in the mirror and the pic- 
tures and, framed by an arch, the 
high-ceilinged living room beyond. 
The fire always smoulders in the truly 
western home as guests arrive, the 
low cushioned chairs and pillows in 
circle form around the hearth. 

To the other parts of the house, 
the hall, at every angle, presents a 
framed picture of rooms beyond. 
Perhaps it is a bedroom, where the 
more personal touches of living show 
in woven draperies and patchwork 
coverlets and modern lamps, inviting 
one to recline and rest or read. The 
bath, adjoining the bedroom, glistens 





in the glazes of the potter’s art. | 


Modesty in our art of homes is not 
a virtue. We must be bold and yet 
unpretentious, simple in our tastes 
and extravagant in our ideas. We 
must not be bound by rules or neigh- 
bors’ views. Restraint is stifling to 
art. Beauty and a liberal use of 


forms, always with a sense of fitness, | 


and created with knowledge, will 


make our living full to enrich the | 
pattern of our joy and happiness. 






Next month Mr. Garren discusses 
hardware for western homes. You will 
be interested in what he has to say. 
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Specify RED SEAL 
WIRING STANDARDS 


ON’T let holiday cooking keep you from 
is your family and guests. No need to be 
tied to the kitchen on these festive occasions 
—nor on any other day—cook electrically! 
Sm The electrical range offers the modern 
woman a new sense of freedom, releasing 
her to join the family and guests. $e Just 
prepare the meal, place it in the oven— 
meat, vegetables and all—set the automatic 
control, and forget it until dinner time. 
The “feast” will then be ready to serve— 
more appetizing, more tasty and more sat- 
isfying than you have ever known before! 


“Electricity costs so little in California 
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for your home...greater 
convenience, safety and 
economy. 


Write for Booklet 






CALIFORNIA ELECTRICAL 
«<« BUREAU >>> 


447 Sutter Street 
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west, around the world or on a short 
vacation trip, write us for information. Tell us just what 
‘our problems are and we will do all we can to help you. 
Inquiries received by this department are answered by mail. 
Address Sunset Magazine, 1045 Sansome 


If you are going east, 





| Jere they are again—these 


winter months—crowding in 
upon us almost before we'd finished 
with our summer straws and bathing 
suits. But we're really glad to see 
them, glad to greet each keen clear 
day and feel its stimulating briskness. 
Winter may mean snow and sleigh 
bells to some, but not to us. We look 
about at the green of lawn and shrub, 
at the red of poinsettia, sniff the air 
with its nip from distant snows and 
‘ts warmth from nearby sunshine and 
say, “It would be fine on the desert 
today.” For we 
know that it 1s 
during the winter 
months that the 
desert comes into 
its own. Before we 
realize it we are 
making plans that 
will take us desert- 
ward, perhaps for a 
few days, perhaps 
for a month or so. 
Here is a letter 
from a friend in 
Walla Walla who 
gives a splendid 
suggestion for satis- 
fying that desert 
urge if you happen 
to feel it too. 


Travel Editor, Sunset: 

I am going east immediately after the 
Christmas holidays and I can’t resist a few 
days on the desert which always appeals 
to me so much at that time of year. fea 
possibly can I want to combine the two. I 
am familiar with a number of desert regions 
but have never visited the Indian desert 
country of New Mexico. On a round-trip 
ticket east (going via the Southwest) could 
I get a three or four day stopover in Santa Fe 
or Albuquerque—whichever would be best— 
and take side trips to the Indian reservations 
and pueblos by auto? How could I plan my 
time to see the most? I particularly want 
to see Taos. Any suggestions and advice 
will be welecome.—O. L. H., Walla Walla, 
Washington. 





Indian pueblos, pre-historic cliff- 
dwellings, limitless panorama, flood- 


ing sunshine, snow-capped peaks, 
twisting gorges, mesas and peaceful 
valleys! The thought of it all pro- 
duced a genuine war ™ hoop when we 
read your letter and thought of the 


trip before you. But you are prob. 


Ist 
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ably more interested in ways and 
means than in war whoops at present, 
so we'll get down to business. You 
will probably be better able to under- 
stand our enthusiasm after you have 
spent a few adventurous days in that 
Spanish-Pueblo Southwest. 

It is quite possible to obtain a stop- 
over in order to take a trip through 
this region; in fact when buying your 
ticket east you may make arrange- 
ments for the entire side trip. We 
advise taking the escorted motor 
coach tours which have been care- 
fully planned to in- 
clude the most in- 
teresting sections 
in minimum time. 

It is at Lamy, 
New Mexico that 
you leave the train 
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This tiny map is only an introduc- 
tion to the pueblo region of New 
Mexico. Why not plan to spend 
several weeks there and get better 
acquainted? The joshua tree, at 
upper left, is a native of the land 
and eagerly bids you welcome 
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to begin your motor trip to Santa Fe 
over the route of pack train and 
covered wagon, the route of the over= }j 
land mail in 49 and the swaying Con- 
cord coaches of the 60’s. After reach- 
ing Santa Fe, which will be your head- jj 
quarters, you have a choice of one, } 
two or three-day tours. 

The short trip includes Santa Fe 
and its immediate surroundings, most | 
interesting of which is the Tesuque 
Indian pueblo, a typical example o 
Indian communal life. 

On the first morning of the two-day 
tour the road leads through the valley |. 
of the Rio Grande north of Santa Fe } 
to Frijoles Canyon where the walls } 
are pitted with ancient cave dwell-. 
ings. Just beyond are the ruins of! 
Tyuonyi—dwellings hollowed from }, 
the base of the soft volcanic cliffs. |. 
The ancient plaster 
still clings to the 


TAOS PEAK 


TRUCHAS PEAK 
13,306 FT 


’"dobe houses, 1 
visited on the re 
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day’s trip will tal 

H ~=you. As far as 01) 
can see, the she 
wall is honeycombed with openin 
to more than one thousand rooms. | 
On the way back to Santa Fe | 
side road turns off to the large inha 
ited pueblo of Santa Clara. It is 
great experience to arrive here. up’ 
a day of fiesta when native cel} | 
monials are in progress. | 
The itinerary of the three-day tcf] 

‘s the same as that of the shor fr 
trip with the addition of aday’s dr k 
farther north to Taos. This is rea 
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he climax of the entire experience. 
[he road winds for miles along the 
Rio Grande and Taos River, then 
climbing out of the gorge reaches a 
yast upland where Taos valley lies 
inged with peaks. Unexpectedly one 
omes upon the massive white mission 
it Ranchos de Taos, buttressed like 
ifortress. It was built in 1772 when 
ife and civilization were at a premium. 
The night is spent at Don Fernando 
de Taos and the following morning 
is passed in and about that old fron- 
ler town. The Indian pueblo 
pf Taos, a few miles distant, is the 
highest pueblo in the Southwest, hav- 
Ing five terraces. It is magnificently 
located and full of endless interest. 
| The return trip is made to Santa 
fe from Taos and then to Lamy, 
where you will make connections with 
hn east-bound train. 
} You will probably be interested to 
know that the fare for the one-day 
trip is $12.50; the two-day trip, 
40.00, and the three-day tour, 
365.00. These rates include trans- 
portation, meals, hotel accommoda- 
‘ions, and all other expenses connec- 
ved with the trip. We have folders 
Yelling about the trip and will be glad 
lo forward one to you. 


i 
! 


Christmas Gift Suggestion 


1 Have you been trying to find a very 
special Christmas gift for a very special 
person? Why not give him a trip? It 
may be a three day jaunt, a trip to the 

| old home town or a world cruise, but 
any trip would certainly be welcome. 





| Australia Discovered 


} No, we don’t expect you to re- 
jnember when, but a short perusal of 
your history books will undoubtedly 
reveal the fact that it was probably a 
Portuguese named Manoel Godhino 
ile Eredia who first sighted Australia 
in about 1601. Those same books 
powever fail to mention its very im- 
portant re-discovery 1n recent years 
py Mr. Tourist who in his untiring 
search for the new, the unknown, 
rame upon this isolated continent and 
Dronounced it good. A word to his 
eighbors and friends and now the 
whole tourist family has become im- 
pued with a desire to see the reputed 
jand. We confidently predict that 
Australia will become—or shall we 
‘ay it is becoming—the latest travel 
‘rage.”” 

SUNSET readers seem to be alert to 
his fact for many of them are asking 
\bout transportation facilities. 


| 
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"ravel Editor, Sunset: 
Please tell me the best way to go to 
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Christmas in Hawaii 
New Year’s Eve at Sea! 





A 
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oe CLAUS in a palm beach suit... and the 
reindeer nibbling pineapple while they wait! Ask 
him to bring you the latest thing in sun-backs... you’ ll 
need one Christmas Day! A Waikiki winter tan is a 
Blue Book requirement, and shooting the breakers 
on a surf board puts a marvelous edge on a Christmas 
appetite! 


You can time it all to perfection! Sail Dec. 13, on the 
cruiser de luxe “City of Los Angeles”, with LASSCO’s 
SPECIALLY SERVICED TOUR... last of the season. 
20 Days, Los Angeles back to Los Angeles, every neces- 
sary ship and shore expense covered for as little as $330! 


Eight full days in the Islands...with sightseeing galore, 
including LASSCO’s Wonder Trip to Volcano-land... 
and plenty of time for the Christmas gaiety at Honolulu 


and Waikiki! 


Then, on the home bound voyage, the holiday spirit 
rampant every day aboard ship, climaxing in the most 
unique, hilarious New Years’s Eve you ever spent! And 
you’re back in Los Angeles Jan. 2... fit as a king for 


the New Year! 


Plan for it now, and make reservations without delay! 
For full particulars, apply any authorized ticket agent, or— 


y, LASSCO 
Pay 


LOS ANGELES STEAMSHIP CO 


P 685 Market Street . San Francisco 
i 


¢ i 730 South Broadway Los Angeles 


213 East Broadway . San Diego 9D-1 








MANY 
SAILINGS TO 


HAWAII 


THE 4-DAY MALOLO LEADS 
THE BIG MATSON FLEET 


Matson ships create a continuous wake 
in the smooth Pacific between San Fran- 
cisco and Honolulu. Whatever time you 
want to go, there’s a sailing to suit you. 

Choose the great Malolo and you'll be 
in Hawaii in just four days! She’s the 
flagship of the Matson Fleet, unrivalled 
in luxury on the Pacific. 

The Malolo heads a Banat company 
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Australia; from what port would one sail? 


Someone has told us that it is necessary to 
change ships in Honolulu. Is that true? 
About how much will it cost, do you think? 
Are there any freighters making this trip 
and carrying a few passengers? I’ve heard 
of such boats going east through the Canal, 
but do any go to Australia? What sort of 
accommodations would they have? A lot 
of questions but also a lot of thanks for your 
answers to them.—J. P. T., Hollywood, 
California. 

You may leave Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Seattle or Vancouver en 
route to Australia, but since you are 
already so near Los Angeles harbor 
that would be your natural port of 
departure. It will be necessary, how- 
ever, to change ships at Honolulu if 
you go from Los Angeles via one of 
the regular passenger lines. The stop- 
over 1n Honolulu will simply add 
more pleasure to your voyage. Or 


| if you prefer to go via passenger liner 


without changing ships you could go 
to San Francisco and depart from 
there. 

Another possibility is that of taking 
a freighter from Los Angeles direct to 
Australia. You ask particularly about 
freighters. We can assure you that 
accommodations on these ships are 
very comfortable, in some cases com- 
parable to first class accommodations 
on large liners. 

We are sending you folders about 
the various ways to reach Australia 
and you will see that rates differ, 
ranging from a one-way minimum of 
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She Cobol Idea 
Good C 


In addition to our regular 
hotel dining room service, we 
now offer a new restaurant— 
The Colonial — making a 
specialty of home-cooked food 
at popular prices. Guest en- 
trances inside the hotel. 


This new feature, in conjunc- 
tion with our low room rates, 
makes your stay at a really 
modern New York hotel a most 
inexpensive luxury. 


ooking 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
FOR ONE PERSON 
(DOUBLE BED) (TWIN BEDS) 


$350 = $4 $5 = $6 
FOR TWO PERSONS 
Only $1 Additional, Any Room 


SUITES, Parlor, Bedroom and Bath 
(One or two Persons) $9, $10, $12 


AMERICAN PLAN 
$3 per person per day 
added to room rate covers 
breakfast, luncheon, dinner. 


801 ROOMS 


Each with private bath (tub and shower) 
circulating ice water, mirrored doors. 


In the Grand Central Zone— 
Only a short walk from the 
Broadway Theatres and the 
smart shops of Fifth Avenue. 


THE 


TST Tail 


HOTEL 
LEXINGTON AVE ot 48"ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Frank Gregson, Mgr. 






Descriplive Booklet 
on Request 






J. Leslie Kincaid, Pres. 





Direction of American Hotels Corporation 
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A scene in delightful Durban 


Follow 


the sun to 


SOUTH 
AFRICA 


Like our pagan ancestors, we are 

| again worshipping the Sun God, 
drenching our bodies in the re- 
cuperative floods of golden sun- 
shine! 

And South Africa is a favored 
land of the sun with continuous sun- 
shine, clear, starry nights, and a 
bracing atmosphere. This ideal, 
health-building climate makes South 
Africa a veritable paradise for 
sport and recreation of all kinds— 
hunting and fishing, golf and ten- 
nis, mountain-climbing, scenic 
| motoring, and surf-riding and sun- 
bathing at delightful resorts on the 
Atlantic and Indian Oceans. 

And Africa, with its romance, of- 
fers an amazing array of wonderful 
things to see—the beautiful Cape 
Peninsula . . . Diamond-famed 
Kimberley . . .The Rand gold mines 
... The Kruger National Park, with 
Iover 250,000 head of Africa's ani- 
mals . . . Zimbabwe's mysterious 
ruins ... Peerless Victoria Falls ... 
and a host of other startling mar- 
vels of nature and man. 


The fair weather sea voyage to 
|South Africa is most delightful. 
| South African railroads are up to 
\the minute in speed and comfort. 
‘The motor highways are superb. 
| Excellent hotels 
| comfort. 


assure every 


|Detailed information and 
booklet TH-7 about 


|PECIAL AROUND AFRICA 
| CRUISE 


r independent tours will be 
supplied by Director 


IRNMENT BUREAU 


1 Broadway, New York City 
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and nicely furnished, many having | 


private baths. The dining salons, 
though small, are perfectly appointed, 
the lounge and smoking rooms are 
cozy and pleasant. There is plenty 
of sheltered deck space and an ade- 
quate dance floor. 
canvas swimming tanks. 


Some even have | 


Such a service 1s not to be had to all | 


ports but it is possible to find ships of 
this type going to Europe, through 
the Canal to New York, around South 
America, to Australia, around the 
world, and so on. 

To be sure, transportation of this 
sort is much slower and schedules are 
sometimes rather uncertain. Their 
itineraries include many more ports 
of call than do those of the passenger 
liners; sometimes very remote ports 
that prove highly interesting. Rates 
are very reasonable but not so low as 
many persons expect them to be. 

If you are looking for a leisurely 
sea journey you will like this method 
of travel. Be sure to make your 
reservations early for space is limited 
and in great demand. 


bok & 
Watch for This 


If you are going abroad this spring 
you will be interested in our answers 
to the “Wonders of a Wanderer’’ to 
be published on the January Travel 
Page. We will answer such questions 
as how and where to secure passports; 
travel regulations regarding natural- 
ized citizens; where to secure vises; 
how to carry money when abroad: 
arrangements for receiving mail while 
en route; and many other questions 
which the inexperienced traveler will 
find confronting him. 

er ericnmnas 


For the Winter Vacationist 


It was a woman en the street car 
yesterday who made us want to stand 
up and make a speech. 

Said she, “There are always so 
many things to do in the summer—all 
sorts of special excursions and trips 
planned, but there’s nothing to do if 
you're a poor unfortunate with a 
winter vacation. I hate it.”’ 

It was at that point that we felt 
called upon to make a speech. No 
we refrained, but then and there de- 
termined that no SuNnser_ reader 
should ever be able to make such a 
statement from lack of knowledge. 
We therefore put the following facts 
before you. 

1. If you want an ocean voyage (and 
there are dozens of them scheduled) 
winter is the ideal time for 

a. A trip to Hawaii or the South Seas 
b. A trip through the Panama Canal 


c. A world cruise 
d. A visit to the Orient 
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indian Pueblo 


Historic, changeless; split by 
a rushing mountain stream, 
and backed by the glorious 
uplift of the Taos Range, 
is a highlight of the.. 


ndian-detours 


... unforgettable days in the 

comfort of Cadillac Harvey- 

cars, visiting historic inhab- 

ited Indian pueblos and 

ancient cliff dwellings of 

the New Mexico Rockies. 
3-day Taos 


*65°° 
Indian-detour 

2-day Puye’ $ 00 
paces eae 


A day in $ 50 
Old Santa Fe 12 


Stop off on your Santa Fe 
way east..prices all inclusive 


Santa Fe Ticket Offices 


and Travel Bureaux 


601 Market Street 743 South Hill Street 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
300 Broadway, SAN DIEGO 
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See Grand Canyon, too! 





in Victoria 
CANADA 


N Canada’s Evergreen Play- 

ground are courses to test the 

skill of every golfer. Delight- 
ful winter climate, paralleling 
the climatic optimum (tempera- 
ture variation at the ideal, hun- 
dreds of hours of warm sun 
during winter, minimum rain- 
fall) makes golf a daily delight. 
Enter the annual Mid-Winter 
Golf Tournament on Oak Bay 
course, February 23-28, 1931. 
The Empress, of course, offers 
deft, unobstructive Canadian 
Pacific service. Nearby is tennis, 
and swimming in the Crystal 
Garden. Come for a few weeks! 


SPECIAL FALL AND \ WINTER RATES 
OcToser 15 TO Apri 30, 1931 


AMERICAN PLAN (Including room with bath 
and meals, and privileges in Crystal Garden pool, 
showers, badminton courts, bowling, promenades) 

___, ate for amonth: $225 single; $187.50 
(oy. 9-88)9-808 per person, double room; weekly rate: 
ehh 5? $56 single; $45.50 per person, double 

EMPRESS ae, 

HOTEL room; minimum stay of two weeks. 


EUROPEAN PLAN - Room with bath, 
single, $4.50 per day and up; double, 
$7 per day and up. For period of a 

month or more lower rates quoted by Manager 





Meals a la carte or table d’hote 
Enclosed bus service to and from Col- 


wood and Oak Bay golf courses once 
daily - fare 25c each way for guests. 


or the local Canadian Pacific office. 


The Empress 


VICTORIA, B. 


[e reservations, address Manager of oa 


A CANADIAN PACIFIC HOTEL 
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e. A cruise around South America 
f. A voyage to South Africa 
g. A Mediterranean cruise 

2. If you want a trip by rail, some good 

suggestions for winter are 
a. Mexico 
b. California desert resorts—Palm 
Springs, Death Valley, Indio, ete. 
c. Arizona—Grand Canyon, Painted 
Desert, Petrified Forest 
d. New Mexico—Taos, Santa Fe, 
Albuquerque, Indian Pueblos 
e. Almost anywhere in the great 
Southwest 
3. If you want snow and winter sports 
a. Rainier, Yosemite, Mt. Baker, 
Arrowhead, Mt. Hood, Sequoia, 
Big Pines, Baldy, Tahoe, Big Bear, 
Banff, and many others. (See article 
“Holiday Fun in the Mountains,” 
on page 15 of this issue.) 

4. If you prefer to fly or take a tour by 
motor coach, choose your destination and 
the chances are, transportation will be 
available. 


We haven’t begun to exhaust pos- 
sible winter travel opportunities but 
we offer the above as a starter. 

Do any of them interest you? Then 
write to us for information about 
them. We'll do our best to help you 
with your plans. 

There! We did get to make that 
speech after all. 

Oh yes, and may we remind you 
always to inclose 2c postage when 
writing for travel information and 
when requesting printed booklets to 
send additional postage for them. 


bk oF 
Holiday Rates 


Christmas is the one time in the 
year that everyone living and work- 
ing away from home wants to go 
home. Some of us may feel we 
can’t afford to make the trip home 
this year but we offer the reminder 
that most transportation companies 
have special holiday rates. You 
may find it quite worth your while 
to investigate the matter. Since such 
rates are announced too late for us to 
secure the information for you, we 
suggest that you go direct to the 
various transportation offices. They 


will give you every possible service 
and will undoubtedly have some very 
valuable suggestions as to the best 
FOWLES, 

schedules. 


accommodations, and 





LY & GOOD IDES 


to place a thimble 
or the finger of 
an old glove over 
the end of the 
rod when running the rod through 
acurtain. There will be no catches 
nor tears, and the process is easier 
and quicker. 
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Hotel Del Coronado 
AMERICAN PLAN 


Coronado Beach 


California 


AGUA CALIENTE — 
Mexican amusement center 
where Winter Horse Racing 
begins December 25, only a 
half hour auto ride from 
Coronado. 


CHRISTMAS DAY 
for our guests will be fea- 
tured by singing of Carols, 
big Christmas tree on hotel 
lawn, with Santa Claus here 
in person. 


NEW YEAR’S EVE 
CELEBRATION 


with special entertainment, 
souvenirs, favors and danc- 
ing ‘til dawn of 1931. 


Mel S. Wright, Manager 
CORONADO BEACH 


SAN PRANCISCO AGENT 


C.-T, S6@nE 


at number two Fine Street 








CARLTON HOTEL 
529 S. Figueroa St., Los Angeles 


New beautiful Fireproof hotel. 
private bath and toilet. 
Rates: One person $2; 






Every room with 
Cafe and Garage adjoining. 
two persons $3; and up. 


Sypney W. Smiru, Prop. 
















Soutb Carolina Ave. at the Boardwalk 

ATLANTIC CITY’S NEWEST 

Centrally Located Fireproof Hotel 
Overlooking the Ocean 


220 ROOMS with the last word 


{tn hotel equipment 
Sali Water Bathe 


Solarium 
Ocean Deck Bathing from Hotel 
European $ American $ 
“Plan 3 Plan 6 UF 
Fireproof Garage Attached 
R. B. Ludy, M. D. 


eS — 






Price includes round trip 
ocean passage, transportation oe p 
hotels, meals, sightseeing and ti 
Itineraries to every country in 
rope. Write for free booklet, ‘‘K9"’ 

THE TRAVEL GUILD, Inc. * 


180 North Michigan, Chicago 
621 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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_A Beauty Box 


BIN EATNESS at all times is, in 
my estimation, one of the first 
requisites of an attractive woman,” 
was the remark made recently by a 
successful business man of my ac- 
quaintance. Particularly is this true 
of the woman in business! In the 
stress and rush some of us forget that 
we can do just as effective work if 
we look well, and that we are much 
more agreeable to our associates when 
our noses are reasonably free from 
shine, our hair neatly and becomingly 
arranged, our hands clean and nails 
well cared for. But all of these virtues 
must be striven for, and to achieve 
them we need a number of aids. The 
very best solution of the problem that 
T have found is what I call my “‘office 
beauty box.”’ Perhaps you will like 
to copy the idea for yourself if you 
happen to belong to the office army, 
or as a most thoughtful gift for a 
“working girl” friend of yours. 

A dash of powder and a streak of 
lipstick are usually sufficient for the 
short noon rush to lunch, but a five 
oclock engagement calls for more 
serious attention to one’s appearance. 
That is the time when the beauty box 
is most appreciated. Here is a list 
of the “fittings” that you will want: 
a box of your favorite powder, with a 
clean puft—to insure cleanliness, lay 
in a supply of two or three puffs at 
once and take them home to wash 
alternately; a small compact of 
either dry or grease rouge, as you 
prefer; a good lipstick, not too dark 
in color; a small bottle of cleansing 
lotion with a roll of absorbent cotton 
with which to apply it; a small tube 
of cold cream—for cleansing lotions 
are inclined to dry the skin, and cream 
should be applied after cleansing to 
counteract this drying effect; a pack- 
age of cleansing tissues; a bottle of 
hand lotion; a really usable comb; 
and a good nail file. 

Although not exactly a necessity, 
you will appreciate having in the box 
a compact little manicure set, con- 
sisting of a few emery boards, an 
orange wood stick with a bunch of 
stiff little bristles on one end, a tube 
of nail-white, and a bottle of liquid 
polish. It is surprising how with a 
few strokes of the file and a dash of 
fresh polish we can dress up our hands 
—which are certainly among the most 
important and conspicuous features of 
a dinner engagement. A clothes brush, 
too, is most useful daily, in removing 
dust and powder from one’s dress and 
keeping one’s hat presentable. 

With Christmas just around the 
corner, you will perhaps be prompted 
to prepare a de luxe edition of this 
useful office beauty box as a gift. 

—Fean Ashcroft, Beauty Editor. 
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THE FASTEST GAME SHE PLAYS 


SS: = Bek mao Ee -" 


Nek ly Ohl -E och AS 


“ATHLETE'S FOOT” 


ER longest walk is a shop- 

ping tour...and even then 
she motors from store to store. 
She enjoys winter sports from 
the side-lines and skating leaves 
her cold. Her brain gets plenty 
of exercise but her feet are stran- 
gers to anything but the daintiest 
leather. 


Svelte, chic, always immaculate, 
this clever champion of the great 
indoors and leader of the bridge- 
playing set, nevertheless has a 
case of the ringworm infection 
now known as “‘Athlete’s Foot.” 


Even as she puts through a 
smart finesse, a twinge in that 
dainty left foot reminds her of a 
puzzling rash she has noticed 
lately between her smaller toes. 
It has bothered her and worried 
her . . . and she doesn’t even 
know what it is. 


* Many Symptoms for the Same 
Disease—So Easily Tracked 
into the Home 


“Athlete’s Foot” may start in a 
number of different ways,* but 
it is now generally agreed that 
the germ, tinea trichophyton, is back of them 
all. It lurks where you would least expect 
it—in the very places where people go for 
health and recreation and cleanliness. In 
spite of modern sanitation, the germ abounds 
on locker- and dressing-room floors — on the 
edges of swimming pools and showers — in 
gymnasiums —around bathing beaches and 
bath-houses — even on hotel bath-mats. 

And from all these places it has been 
tracked into countless homes until today this 
ringworm infection is simply everywhere. The 
United States Public Health Service finds ‘Is 


* WATCH FOR THESE DISTRESS SIGNALS 
THAT WARN OF “ATHLETE'S FOOT” 


Though “‘Athlete’s Foot’ is caused by the germ- 
tinea trichophyton—its early stages manifest themselves 
in several different ways, usually berween the toes- 
sometimes by redness, sometimes by skin-cracks, often 


by tiny itching blisters. The skin may turn white, 
thick and moist, or it may develop dryness with little 
scales. Any one of these calls for immediate treatment! Vf 
the case appears aggravated and does not readily yield 


to Absorbine Jr., consult your doctor without delay. 
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FOR YEARS. HAS RELIEVED 


SORE MUSCLES, MUSCULAR 
ACHES, BRUISES, BURNS, 
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is probable that at least one-half of all adults 
suffer from it at some time.’’ There can be no 
doubt that the tiny germ, tinea trichophyton, 
has made itself a nuisance in America, 


It Has Been Found That Absorbine Jr. 
Kills This Ringworm Germ 
Now, a series of exhaustive laboratory tests 
with the antiseptic Absorbine Jr. has proved 


that Absorbine Jr. 
flesh-like tissues, and that wherever it pene 


pe netrates deeply into 


trates ic £i//s the ringworm germ. 

It might not be a bad idea to examine 
your feet tonight for distress signals* chat 
announce the beginning of “Athlete's Foot.” 

Read the symptoms printed at the left 
very carefully. At the first sign of any one 
of these distress signals* begin the free use 
of Absorbine Jr. on the affected areas douse 
it on morning and night and after every er 
posure of your bare feet to an) 
even in your own bathroom. 

Absorbine Jt is so widely known and used 
that you can get it at all drug stores. Price 
$1.25. For free sample write W. F. YOUNG, 
INC., 443 Lyman Street, Springfield, Mass. 
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& USE YOUR CREDIT— GENSLER-LEE 


XMAS GIFTS 


NO MONEY DOWN 


LOW WEEKLY TERMS 
Nothing Down, aoe aW eek 


EXQUISITE 
Diamond Ring, 
new “step” de- 
sign. Finest 18k 
Solid White Gold, 
carved, pierced, 
and engraved 
SEVEN brilliant 
100% perfect 
Blue-White Dia- 
monds. Full 
written guarantee. 








Special $99, on terms. 


SOR 
ANS 


x 


‘\ 


Nothing Down,*1.00 a Week 


FAMOUS Bulova “Lone Eagle,” in Lindbergh 
souvenir gift box. Ideal gift for a man. Ra- 
dium dial, engraved case, curved back, free 
metal band. Guaranteed 15-jewel Bulova 


movement. $37.50, special terms. 





N othing Down,*1.00 a Week 


NEW “Elfair’ model Elgin lady’s Wrist 

Watch. Engraved 14k white gold filled case. 

Guaranteed, jeweled Elgin movement. Novel 

open-link sriendsiipy bracelet. $35, on spe- 

cial low terms. Same price cash or credit. 
Send for FREE CATALOG No. S-12 


GENSLER-LEE 


818 Market Street, San Francisco 
MAIL FOR FREE INSPECTION! 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSS SST SSE STS ET TESTS SSE 
Send no money. Pay nothing on delivery. No risk. 
Mail Orders filled ANYWHERE. We pay postage. 
GENSLER-LEE, 818 Market Street, San Francisco 
Please send, with no obligation on my part. 
the following article for my Free Examination. 
(No money need be sent.) If satisfactory, I 
shall keep it and send paymentsas advertised. 
Otherwise I’ll return it, at your expense. 





Article _ _ Price___ 
Roll Namie. 22 2 ns ss eee 
ddr ese ee eee 


Caley OF 0 On a 


Occupation__ 
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Enjoy Clean, Healthful and 


Economical “‘Heat that Flows”’ 


THERMOFLOW 


electric heater really warms your 

room. Revolutionary principle com- : >. 
bines flowing heat through center ~/7 = 
chimney with radiant heat through ; 
perforated aluminum shell. Three- 

heat switchinsures controlled heat 

at lowest possible cost. No blind ’ 
side, warms allaround. Plugsinto \ 
any wall socket. Listed by Under- 
writers’ Laboratories and 
guaranteed by manufac- 
turer. Dealers wanted. 








Price pos paid anywhere. 


Model T with $ 5” 
three-heat swi'ch | 


Model J, one heat, $ -50 
no switch, postpaid 1 l 





Thermostove Corp., Ltd., 
153 13th St., Oakland, Calif. 


( Send Model postpaid. | enclose $ 
() Send free descriptive literature. 

Name 

Street or R. F.D 


City... State 
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The Western Book Shelf 


(Continued from page 19) 


DECEMBER 


is Grace Moon and the title of her 


book is ““THe Mussinc Katcuina”’ 
(Doubleday, Doran, $2.00). Mrs. | 
Moon’s husband does the _ illus- | 


trations for the book and they are 
lovely. The story is about a little 
Indian boy and girl who have all sorts 
of breath-taking adventures. 
story goes along the young reader has 


the opportunity to grasp a compre- | 


hensive understanding of Indian life 
on the western American desert. Any 


| child from three up is pretty sure to 


enjoy it. 
And then there is a book by a very 


| young person, Mary Remsen North, 


who has just taken a bow with 
“Down THE Cotorapo.” Although 
Mary’s years are just ten her adven- 
tures number more than four score 
and ten. 
ventures in a diary which she has 
kept since the age of six. The pages 
devoted to her trip down the Colorado 
River and the crossing of uncharted 
deserts in Mexico and Lower Cali- 
fornia are the ones that furnish the 
material for her book. Her publisher 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons) wrote this de- 
partment that Mary fs believed to be 


| the only young person to have gone 
down the lower and most dangerous | 


part of the Colorado. With her father 
and mother and a friend she descended 
the river through the Black Canyon 
in a fifteen-foot boat. After the boat 


| ride she visited the governors of Colo- 


rado, Wyoming, Utah, Arizona and 
California; crossed parts of the San 


| Felipe and other deserts on foot and | 
by burro, slept in the open on desert | 


sand, saw cliff dwellings and met 
primitive Indians. We do hope that 
Mary will not try toswim the Panama 
Canal. 


Most of us have at least one shelf | 


devoted to poetry. A permanent ad- 
dition of this treasure of books which 
we like to keep near us 1s “CERTAIN 
Ports or IMporTANCE,” compiled by 
Hattie Hecht Sloss (Dutton, $5.00). 
Charles G. Norris has written the 
foreword and in it pays a tribute to 


his mother who founded the Browning | 


Society in San Francisco, an organ- 


ization which was later headed by the | 


compiler of this book. 

The certain poets of importance re- 
ferred to are those who lived during 
the Victorian times. Mrs. Sloss’ 


splendid anthology includes poems by | 


Matthew Arnold, Emily Bronte, Eliz- 
abeth Barrett Browning, Robert 
srowning and others in the group are 
Rossetti, Stevenson, Swinburne and 
Tennyson. The selections are made 
with rare discrimination and the ar- 


rangement is so organized that the | 


reader may quickly find Victorian 


As the | 


She has recorded these ad- | 
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No. 3230 $12.00 


Gifts to men must have 
utility. 


Faries Lamps are used all 
over the country by men who 
know values, because Faries 
Lamps are architecturally 
beautiful and honestly made. 

They give an even radiance 
to every part of a big desk. 
They never annoy by flicker- 
ing or rattling from jolts. The 
slip-on shade feature is pat- 
ented and cannot be obtained 
in any other lamp. 

We will ship gift lamps prepaid to 
any address, if your dealer cannot 
supply you. 


FARIES 


Manufacturing Company 
Decatur, Illinois 
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OLD FASHIONED HOSPITALITY 
IN A MODERN SETTING—» 


THE HOTEL 


MONTCLAIR 


LEXINGTON AVE.49™ TO 50™SL NEW YORK 





S. Grecory Tay tor, Pres. 


A New, Luxurious Hotel 


800 Baths 


Radio in Every Room 


800 Rooms — 


SINGLE 
$3 to $5 


DouBLe 
$5 to $6 


Surres 
$10 to $15 





[SUNSET 


verses that have been written on 
specific subjects: that is to say they 
are grouped under such headings as 
Children, Youth, Poetic Portraits, 
Music, Love, and Immortality. Fur- 
thermore the book has three separate 
indexes: authors, poems, and first 
lines. 

This unique arrangement and the 
cross index are genuine aids to stu- 
dents of poetry and to persons like 
myself who like to read poetry now 
and then or to look up a reference 
that has escaped the memory. 
highly commend “Certain Poets of 
[mportance”’ to you. 

SunseEtT’s garden Editor has recom- 
mended a book to me which I want 
in turn to tell you about. The subject 
matter is not confined to the West 
(although the author has many perti- 
nent things to say about our section 
of the country) but in it there is much 
to Interest the westerner who ad- 
mires rock gardens. The title of the 
pook is ““RocK GARDEN AND ALPINE 
PLants,” by Henry Correvon (Mac- 
millan, $6.00). 

The author in 1877 sent his first 
collection of alpine plants to a horti- 
cultural show in Geneva and has been 
interested actively in the subject of 
his book ever since. Although he 
himself says that this is not a scien- 
tific work no one will deny that it is an 
authoritative one. 

And here is one that we almost 
missed seeing on the Shelf. It is a 
little volume so slight that a man 
could slip it into his coat pocket 
without bulging it. 
title is ““Drirrwoop Fires” and it 1s 
by Irene Wilde (Wagner, $1.25). 
Miss Wilde is librarian of the Hollen- 
beck Junior High School in Los 
Angeles. She packs her simple, beau- 
tiful verse full of rich color with red 
and blue and gold predominating. 
“Driftwood Fires” is a vivid versifi- 
cation of a lovely friendship and 1s 
divided into three parts: Flame, Em- 
bers, and Ashes. Friendship itself is 
beautiful and Miss Wilde has given 
it color and rhythm and form. Like 
a driftwood fire this little book is 
warm and fragrant—a comfort to 
have around. 
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IT; & Good IDEA~ by toy- 
makers, to clean indestructible doll 
heads with cold cream. Take care 
to wipe it off well, afterwards. Also, 
brilliantine on doll wigs will restore 
their lustre. A beauty shop opera- 
tor will be glad to wave or curl a 
doll’s hair. 
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A GREAT BANK 


KEYED TO 


MODERN BUSINESS 
REQUIREMENTS 


Bank of Italy has kept pace with the forward strides 
of modern business. New ideas, new methods. . all 


consistent 
have been 
this great 


with the basic principles of safe banking... 
adopted throughout every department of 
state-wide organization. The executives of 


this institution have dared to pioneer ...and the high 
position the bank occupies in the business and com- 
mercial world today evidences the wisdom and prac- 


ticability o 


modernized 


f their daring. $ That the Bank of Italy has 
banking methods and policies, and has deyed 


them to the trends and requirements of a new busi- 


ness era, is 


A 


292 





THETA Tey Fas 


STUDY AT HOME 


Your opportunity to enter fascinating profession. 

pad Our Home Study Course gives full instruction and 
easy method for practical application. Color har- | 

ALA mony, draperies, period and modernistic furniture 

Et Li and all fundamentals. Faculty of ieading N. Y. 

decorators. Send at once for free booklet 19-D. 


The N. Y. School of Interior Decoration 
578 Madison Avenue - - - New York City 


Protects MILK 


from Cold, Heat, Dirt, Cats, 


Dogs, Flies, etc. eae m 7 
anitan . 7 


Safeguard your fami 
. PERFECTI 








postpaid. : 
The Perfection Mfg. Co., 2701 N.Leffingwell, St. Louis, Mo. 
RT LE EE 


recognized and acknowledged everywhere. 


Bank of Italy 


NATIONAL SAvincs ASSOCIATION 


ee 


NATIONAL BANK 


Banking Offices in 166 California Cities 


MILITARY 


San Rafael keane 


“One of California's finest private schools 
(non-sectarian) 

One hour from San Francisco, Primary, Grammar, High 
School, Junior College. Division “A" rating, Univ. of Calif 
Fully accredited. High scholastic standard. Military system 
under U. 8. A. supervision. Catalog. A. L. Stewart, Supt. 
Box 8-N, San Rafael, Calif. 
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Lubricates 
Polishes 
Prevents Rust 
bait casting 
Ne ver 
‘olorless, 


finest oil for 
line _ reels, guns 
or hardens. ¢ 


35c 
WM. F. NYE, Inc., Dept.M 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS 






stainl 


Sent direct if your 
e dealer cannot supply 
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Somrone has wisely said, “It is 
better to plant a ten cent shrub 
in a ninety cent hole than to try to 
get a ninety cent shrub to grow in a 
ten cent hole.” Observation has 
shown that it is not only necessary 
to dig a proper hole but to replace 
the soil properly and to prepare the 
surface so that the plant will receive 
the maximum of benefit from water 
applied after it has been placed. 
Plants sold by nurseries come in a 
wide variety of containers, among 
which are flats, pots, cans (gallon or 
5-gallon), balled (ball of earth bound 
in burlap), bare root (deciduous 
shrubs), and boxes. The first prob- 
lem, and one which often proves dis- 
astrous, is the removal of the plants 
from the container. Let us consider 
them in the order named above. 
Annuals, perennials or hedge plants 
may come to you in flats (boxes 18 
inches square and 2 to 3 inches deep). 
To remove, imagine the flat of earth 


ey 





pe 


and plants to be a cake beset with 
candles which you are to cut into 
square pieces each of which is to con- 
tain a candle. This can be readily 
done with an old knife, and the result 
will be a number of neat squares each 
containing a small plant. Dig a hole 
the proper size with a trowel and plant 
the specimen slightly deeper than it 
has been in the flat. Water according 
to the material, either with a fine 
spray or by flooding. In the case of 
hedges a furrow down each side of the 
hedge is the most effective. Watering 
should be done immediately after 
planting. 

Pots may contain anything from 
annuals to young trees but the pro- 
cedure in all cases is approximately 
the same. If the roots have come 
through the drainage hole in the bot- 
tom of the pot, cut them off flush 
with the bottom of the pot. Invert 
the pot, allowing the plant to project 
between the thumb and forefinger of 
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Some Simple 
Planting Rules 


the left hand. Grasping the pot in 
the right hand tap the rim gently 
against the edge of a table or block 
of wood. The plant and earth will 
drop into the left hand. 

Dig a hole slightly larger than the 
pot in all dimensions. (In heavier 
soils and clay the hole should be 





largest and care should be taken not 
to seal the walls with digging tools.) 
Fill the bottom of the hole with top 
soil so that when the plant is placed 
in the hole it will stand slightly deeper 
than it has been growing in the pot. 
Refill the hole around the ball of 
earth and roots, packing it firmly as 
it is placed. (Light soils can be set- 
tled with water.) Draw the excess 
earth into a basin-like dike around 
the plant, the diameter to be com- 
mensurate with the size and water 


requirements of the plant. Water 
thoroughly immediately after 
planting. 


To remove a plant from a can, 
stand astride of the plant with the 
can held firmly between the ankles 
and feet. With tin snips cut the wall 
of the can from rim to bottom down 
one side. Turn the can halfway 
around (180°) and again cut the wall 





from rim to bottom. Grasp the seg- 
ments thus created and press the 
walls of the can away from the earth 
and roots. Remove the ball of earth 
and roots from the opened can and 
proceed as in the case of potted plants. 
The basin to be formed is usually 
larger in the case of plants from cans, 
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and when the plants are taken from 
5-gallon cans a basin of several feet is 
often necessary. Water immediately 
after planting. 

Field grown plants are usually ship- 
ped balled (ball of earth bound in 
burlap) and when properly handled, 
they produce results that far excel 
those obtained from container grown 
material. The two main causes for 


the loss of plants transplanted in this 
manner are careless handling and im- © 
proper watering after planting. To | 
avoid the first, always handle the — 


plant by the ball of earth and never 
by grasping the plant itself. The 
second cause 1s often due to the forma- 
tion of a crust just inside the burlap 
covering which prevents the pene- 
tration of water to the roots. This 
can be eliminated by dipping the ball 
in a bucket of water, allowing this 


crust to soften before planting. Do | 


not remove the burlap but cut away 
any surplus that may project above 
the ball. Dig a hole slightly larger 
than the ball in all dimensions and 


then proceed as in the case of cans _ 


and pots until the ball is almost cov- 
ered. Pack the soil firmly and then 
cut the string or rope away from the 
stem of the plant and lay back the 
burlap. Fill the remainder of the 





hole and tamp aa earth well around | 
Make a basin around the | 
plant and water thoroughly, making |; 
certain that the water is running into | 


the ball. 


the ball as well as into the surround- 
ing soil. 


In transplanting bare root plants 
(deciduous shrubs), examine the roots _ 
broken or | 


carefully and remove any 
crushed roots. Dig a hole large 
enough to receive all of the roots 
when spread into their natural grow- 
ing position and of sufficient depth to 
allow the shrub to stand approxi- 


mately as it did before digging. Hold | 


the plant upright and refill the hole 
with top soil, tamping or settling with 
water as the soil is replaced to avoid 
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the leaving of air pockets under any 
of the roots or in the crotches formed 
by branching roots. This is very im- 
portant as more plants are lost due 
to rot from these pockets than any 
other single cause excepting neglect. 
The remainder of the procedure is as 
in the other plantings, and don’t 
forget the water. 

Attention is drawn to the absolute 
avoidance of fertilizer in all plantings. 
It has been found that fertilizer ap- 
plied to newly planted shrubs either 
causes direct injury by burning the 
fine feeder roots or causes the roots 
to remain close to the surface where 
they fall prey to the first hot spell of 
spring or a hot wind. Starve the 
plant for a few months. Cause it to 
reach far out and down deep into the 
soil for food. When it has established 
a strong hold upon the earth and 
enough roots to hold up a large top 
growth, then is the time to add the 
food that will bring out new twigs, 
leaves and flowers. 

The transplanting of shrubs from 
boxes has been purposely left out as 
it is sufficiently detailed to be an 


article in itself—J. A. Goocu. 
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Christmas ‘Trees 


S° many SunseT readers have in- 
quired about where, when, and 
how to plant a Christmas tree that we 
have asked one of the leading coast 
murserymen to give you this infor- 
ation. This authority says, “For 
the large lot use Indian cedar (Cedrus 
deodora), Mt. Atlas cedar (Cedrus 
atlantica), sequoia, or Lawson cypress. 
For the smaller lot use Colorado blue 
pruce, white fir, or incense cedar. 
“On the small lot put the living 
hristmas tree where it can be seen 
from a side window rather than in 
front of the house where it may grow 
to obstruct the view of the street. 
“If the living tree is used indoors 
before planting be sure that the earth 
around the roots is not allowed to 
become dry and hard. Packing it in 
wet moss or sawdust will help to keep 
t in healthy condition until planted 
Sutside. Keep the roots moist but 
Mot mushy. When planting a tree in 














| 


oward the tree, making a basin to 
hold water. Be sure to give the tree 


iing.’—The Garden Editor. 
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the lawn be sure to slope the earth | 








sas -enjoy an 
Outdoor Living 


Ro om n ext S ummer. These Books 


HO can look at this modern OUTDOOR LIVING Will Help You 
ROOM without wanting a delightful place like it for a 
his own? For an OUTDOOR LIVING ROOM is not only the How To Plant The Home 
Grounds," written by one 


distinguishing mark of a modern home, but it also opens new of the country’s foremost 
avenues of joy to every member of the family. enthonels og plants and 
a ‘ 10me grounds beautihca- 
You can have an OUTDOOR LIVING ROOM. . . and no tion. HR RBit all who 
later than next summer. . . if you will actnow! It is asimple send coupon. 
matter to create one, and need not be expensive. First a lux- =" To Make An Our 
; a¢ » mee ¢ S “ry ' door Living Koom, gives 
a a Le S$ al sn » J1V 
urious carpet of grass. Then place trees and shrubbery to give slenn: plneriin Gieateioies 
privacy, restful shade, and to screen objectionable views. Add and other specific informa 
color, interest and variety by a generous use of hardy flowers tion. Send 10c, 





and roses. Do this now and you will enjoy an OUTDOOR 
LIVING ROOM next summer. 





a thorough soaking occasionally in | 
audition to the usual lawn sprin- | 


Write or consult a nurseryman or his representative. He Vdc. now 10 

will gladly help you achieve beauty. Pas nen 

eat ime LIVING 

A f f, ae Tf > crourt?}) 1 © 0 AA 
NATIONAL HOME PLANTING BUREAU, Sun, 12-30 Y P Vee mune 


482 Union Bank Bldg., Davenport, Ja. 


Centlemen: Please send me booklets as checked below: 





| EPREE 0 ‘How To Plant The 


Home Grounds” Namie .s sic a 4 sees sacle eatin 


Send 10¢c 0 ‘‘How To Make An Out- 


| door Living Room.”’ AGAVeSS: eee 


NATIONAL HOME PLANTING BUREAU 


Sponsored by American Association of Nurserymen 


—————————————————— 


$950 


ETOILE < dé HOLLANDE-—Birilliant red of magnificent 
size and form, and exquisite fragrance. 
DAME EDITH HELEN —Large, full double flowers of 
glowing pink. Known as the rose v:ithout a fault. 
TALISMAN —Color a dazzling mixture of orange, yellow 
and pink. Excecdingly fragrant. 
No. 1—A $3.50 value sent postpaid for $2.50. 


Or you may substitute any one of the following varieties, 
ororder them separately, as well: 





ANGELE PERNET—Brownish orange............. $1.00 
MISS ROWENA THOM—Oriental rose.......... $1.00 
MARGARET McGREDY—Vermillion red......... $1.00 
MRS. E. P. THOM—Deep lemon yellow.......... $1.00 
IMPERIAL POTENTATE Shining rose-pink...... $1.00 

“$5 .00 -00 


No. 2—ALL 5 sent for $4.00—Postpaid. 
ALL of the above are strong, No. 1, two year old plants. 


FREE 


THIS ROSE BOOK AND 
CATALOGUE 


Describing the newest and best in 
Roses. Also a wide assortment of or 
namentals and General Nursery Stock. 
Well illustrated. 


L. E. INGOLDSBY NURSERY, 
[ell eI OCLOSe aeaivir ees for Offer No. 
OO Send offer No....... 
0) Send Free Catalogue. 


-ntole- 
Nursery 
STOCK 
feor 
Bowad 
Fie wwurs 


1h dnqueyNuneces 
LENDSAY CALIF 





Lindsay, Calif. 


I will pay postman. 











Your Dahlias & Gladiolus 


From a Western grower and originator of 
international repute. Catalog listing the 
rarest of the new, and finest of the old 
varieties —free on request. 

645 Woodmont Ave. 
Carl Salbach Berkeley, Calif. 
Originator and Grower of Outstanding Varieties 














“His Master’s Choice” 


@ Recommended 
by leading veteri- 
narians. In 1-pound 
cans, at all stores. 







DOG and CAT FOOD 


TTTE ' . “ 
His Master's Choice 


REG. U. &. PAT. OFF 


F | California Animal Products Co. 
FEC! 1530E. 12th St.. Oakland, California 


Please send me free sample can of CALO Dog food 
Name 
Address 


City and State ‘ = 
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Garden Ideas 
For Westerners 
By Western Gardeners 


Ae develop an appetite for the 
Christmas turkey and.to work off 
a few pounds of extra weight after the 
holidays, there is nothing better than 
a little strenuous garden work. This 
is the time of year to clean up the gar- 
den, burning old annuals, etc.; to put 
in permanent improvements such as 
fences, pools and the like, and to plant 
shrubbery, trees, and roses. Study 
your garden to see where you need to 
set a lilac or a rhododendron or where 
you might develop a rockery. Order 
your nursery stock now from a reliable 
dealer and get to work. 

- - & 

Here are some suggestions from one 
SUNSET reader’s garden note book: 
“Don’t have a garden that looks as 
though it had been cut out with scis- 
sors and laid on the grass—be original; 
have flower borders at least seven feet 
wide and put in an occasional step- 
ping stone for working in the border; 
grow aS many vines as you wish all 
together on the same arch or fence 
and thus have a variety of bloom at 
different times of the year; when a 
plant is badly diseased and cannot be 
cured, dig it up and burn it.” 

- 

It’s a good idea to take a strip of 
canvas three inches wide and as long 
as desired and nail it taut to the wall 
of the back porch. Divide it into sec- 
tions by tacking so that each section 
fits some small tool such as a mason’s 
small trowel, English fern trowel, gar- 
den shears, scissors, gloves, etc. Have 
the canvas high enough for grown-ups 
to reach easily but beyond the reach 
of small children. It saves time just 
to reach for the desired tool as you 
pass out the back door to work in the 
garden. 

*k « 

In planting tulips it’s a good idea if 
your soil is clayey to place a handful 
of coarse sand in the bottom of the 
hole, plant the bulb, then put in an- 
other handful of sand. Fill in the re- 
mainder of the hole with soil well 
mixed with bone meal. If gophers 


are numerous, line the bulb bed with 
wire netting. Don’t use manure 
around bulbs. 

Ce 


One of the most beautiful and, at 
the same time, most effective wall 
coverings I have ever seen was an 
espalier of leptospermum. In this 


| particular instance it was used against 


a high board fence which had to be 
painted seasonally. On these occa- 


sions the thongs that held the main 
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At Home—By Mail 


Big fees; pleasant healthful work; a 
dignified, uncrowded profession offering 
gremarkable opportunities. Immedi- 
ate income possible, many students 
more than pay forcoursefrom fees earn- 
ed while studying. Graduates are earn- 
ing $50 to $200 a week. Our course is es- 
pecially suitable for western conditions. 
Write Today for Details. 
AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 


Member National Home Study Council 
30 Plymouth Bldg. Des Moines, lowa 

























TEETHING TIME 
Thoughtful mothers the world over have 
for more than sixty years saved their babies 
needless pain by using 
DR. STEDMAN’S ¢ 
TEETHING POWDERS 


Guaranteed absolutely {ree from any 
injurious ingredient and none gennine 


withont this ‘Trade- 
a 
MARK, 


Mark. Your Druggist 
JAMES H. STEDMAN, England = 




































can supply you. 





M tive book. Weitere of Words Mean 
4 for songs may submit their work for fre 
examination and advice. Past ex 
perience unnecessary. We revise, compose, 
arrange music and secure Copyrigh' 
Our modern method guarantees approval. _ 
Write Today—Newcomer Associates. . 
sui EWCOMER 1676-Q Broadway, New York, NW. ¥ 
only. Catalog quoti 


OLD (Ol NS prices paid for coins, ten cents. 


William Hessleln, 
101-C Tremont Street 













Large Spring selling catalog 
of coins for sale free to collec- 


Boston, Ma 


NEW “WASHINGTON” STRAWBERR 


Heavy yielding, biggest and best flavored berry in culti- 
vation. A greatly improved Marshall. Plants $5.00 per 
thousand f. o. b. Puyallup. $1.00 per hundred postpaid. 


BROWN FRUIT FARMS, R-3. Box 39A, PUYALLUP, WASH 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- - 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED 
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=~. LIVING 
: i 25 |_ Christmas Trees 


Plant beautiful young Red- 
~ woods from our reforestation 
nurseries at Scotia, Calif. 
Save the forests—enjoy year 
’round beauty. Trees now 
10 to 24 inches high. Mini- 
mum order 6 trees. Add par- 
cel post from Scotia, Calif., to 
yourzone. 6 to 15 trees ship- 
ping weight 5 pounds—15 to 
50 trees, 8 pounds. 


THE PACIFIC LUMBER CO. 
Robert Dollar Bldg., San Francisco. 




















FERTILIZE as 


you sprinkle » 


Put ANY fertilizer in a bucket and 
add water. “’ JECTOR” picks up the 
solution and sprinkles it, with the 
water, from your garden hose. Easy, 
safe, rapid, clean, economical method 
of handling ALL fertilizers and plent 
foods. Avoids “burning.”’ At your 
dealer’s or sent PREPAID anywhere 
in United States on receipt of reg- 
ular price of $1.50. 


A-B-C Mfg. Co. 
225 S. 4th St. Quincy, Ill. 












STOPS EARACHE 


Relieves pain. Softens the wax. 
Areliable, harmless product. All 
druggists, or by mail 50 cents. 


C. S. Dent & Company, Detroit 
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and tender toes — relieved 
in 1 minute by these thin, 
soothing, healing pads. Safe! § 
Atalldrug, shoe and deft. stores. 


Dr Scholl's 
ino-pads 





Put one on— 
the pain is gone 
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trunks to the wall were loosened and 
the leptospermum laid back on the 
ground. After the painting had been 
completed the shrubs were raised and 
refastened to the wall. The advan- 
tage of this over vines is easily appar- 
ent. There are no tendrils to pene- 
trate or cling to the supporting sur- 
faces and so no harm is done to the 
wall by the growing plants; neither 
are the shrubs torn or injured in any 
way when loosening them from their 
support. (Look in a nursery cata- 
logue for a picture of leptospermum, 
or when you are visiting some nursery 
ask to see it growing.) 
* ok of 

‘““My greatest garden problem,” 
writes another reader, ‘“‘was snails. 
Over night I would lose many young 
plants that I had started from seed in 
boxes and although I used a prepara- 
tion to kill the rogues it did not kill 
all of them. Later I tried placing 
empty cans (with bottoms and tops 
removed) around the young plants 
and dahlias as they came through the 
ground. I placed snail killer on the 
ground outside the can and my diffi- 
culty was solved. The can also pro- 


tects the young plants from the wind 


until they become tall and sturdy | 


enough to tie to bamboo or redwood 
stakes.” 
- ok ok 

I noticed in the July Sunset a wo- 
man inquires about carnations. My 
own experience follows: in California 
carnations are easy to grow but do 
best when they have a south exposure 
to the sun. East is second choice, 
west not so good and north no good at 
all. If there is shelter from the wind 
it helps. Carnations must have plenty 
of water until they get a good start, 
then only a moderate amount. They 
prefer a sandy soil but do nicely in 
any kind, provided they have sun- 
shine. A friend of mine grew some 
fine flowers in poor clay soil where 
there was a southeast sun shining on 
them from 7 a.m. until 1 p. m. The 
following year she moved them to the 


north side of the house and most of | 


them died. When the plants are too 
much in the shade they get sickly and 
often suffer from plant lice. The buds, 
too, will rot or split. This is especially 
true when planted on the north side 
or on the west if only the late after 
noon sun strikes them. Carnations 
when in bloom are pretty in a fernery. 


A Seotchman 


Who Found a Dime’s Worth 
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Sor Christmas Giving 





California Wild Flowers! 


_Five big packets of sun-ripened seeds in the one 
big envelope! Fine selected seeds, that will thrive 
anywhere in the U. S. or Canada, from California's 
foremost seed specialists. In colorful Christmas 
packets, the most delightfully different gift imagin- 
able for the friends or family “back East.”’ 

Send for our large folder illustrated in full natural 
color. It gives all the facts, and it tells you how 
you can obtain well-chosen FREE seeds for your 
own garden. 

This is a more pleasant and inexpensive way o 
remembering the folks than you have ever heard of. 
Don’t delay mailing this coupon for full details. 
(Orders received after December 10th will be 
mailed out the same day.) 


FRASER & SON, LTD. 


Fraser Building, Pasadena 


Please send me your folder on your Christmas gift offer 
Understand that this does not obligate me in any way. 


Name 


Address 











Sutton’s Seeds 


ENGLAND 8 BEST 





Part of Garden at Littlecote, Bngland 


Home of **Wild Daretl” 

For more than a hundred years the house of 
Sutton & Sons has been breeding and improving 
flowers. Among the hundreds of Sutton’s* Seeds 
are many new sorts--some trom the Orient, some 
from Africa, but all are choice strains. They 
grow in America as thriftily as in England 
Write for 


Sutton's Amateurs Guide in 
Horticulture and General Garden Seed Catalog 


It is a 200-page book beautifully illustrated and 
in full color 


with many pages It describe 
hundreds of flowers This book is a complet 
ruide to horticulture and tells what, when, where 
and how to plant, Sent postpaid by our Pa 
Coast Agents for 50 cents in stamps or money 
order. Price refunded on first $5 order, Fresh 
stock of seeds carried in San Francisc Call 
personally or write to 

SHERMAN T. Briake Co., 240 Sacramento St 

San Francisco, Calif 


Exclusive Pacific Coast Agents for 


Sutron & Sons, Lrp., Reading 


Bulbs for Xmas Gifts. 4 


Spring planting will | 
Let me send them at 


rare bulbs: 6 


lus, 6 Hybrid A retias, ¢ I aalte 
i Pp ‘ rl 6G 


ranthes Ro i Par 
tonia (Summer Hyacinth), 6 Tube B 
Zephyranth Candida (Summer ‘ G 
Calla lilies. 6 
membrance sent postpaid to any agar 
card bearing your name, for $9.75 Half 
postpaid. Catalog. Gordon Ainsley, 
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HRISTMAS is at our doors 
again and within a few days all Sunset Land will be 
in the midst of a happy holiday season. Already 
thousands of baby firs are getting ready to leave the 
mountain slopes of the Pacific Northwest, soon to be 
stamped “Evergreen Brand” and shipped to all parts 
of the country. Down in the Mojave River Valley 
great herds (or should we say flocks?) of turkeys are 
on their pre-Christmas diet and debating with each 
other as to which one will attend the largest Christ- 
mas party. .From Victoria to Chula Vista, city 
fathers are discussing just where to place the com- 
munity tree; kindergartners are hearing for the first 
time, “Away in a Manger,” and everyone, every- 
where is figuring out Christmas budgets. 


At the beginning of this busy, blessed season comes 
your good friend SunsET ready to make your Christ- 
mas not only a merry one but an easy one as well. 
In fact, this December SuNSET is just one big stock- 
ing packed full of good ideas, not one of which you 
will want to miss. Here you will find those extra- 
special recipes for making your Christmas candies; 
suggestions for decorating your western home for the 
holidays; ideas for lighting your tree artistically and 
for wrapping your packages uniquely; directions for 
growing poinsettias, the Christmas flower of the 
West, and so on from Sunset Gold to Adios. Look 
back over this Sunset “‘stocking,” just to make sure 
that you haven’t missed anything. 


We wonder how many of you:in reading “Holiday 
Fun in the Mountains” on page 15 will be reminded, 
as we were, of far away and long ago when snow and 
Christmas were thought of simultaneously. To be 
sure, the winter sports we remember did not include 
tobogganing down illuminated slides such as Tod 
Powell describes, but we did know the thrills of jump- 
ing on bob sleds as they skimmed through the village 
streets, of skating on the little pond in frosty moon- 
light, and of making and consuming quantities of 
“snow ice cream”’ (recipe for which will be sent upon 
request). We have vivid recollections, too, of our 
favorite winter game which we played whenever we 
had to bring in the weekly wash from the icy clothes 
line. It was cold work taking down the stiff sheets 
and pillow cases, but when it came to the long under- 
wear that was different for each frozen union suit was 
a skeleton with which we danced hilariously over the 
snowy lawn until a warning finger tapped on the win- 
dow pane. You wrote a good article, Tod Powell— 
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a description which will send us into the mountains 
this winter to feel once more the sorcery of snow. 
But as we live again those crisp, happy days spent in 


a little mid-western town, we realize that you don’t - 


know a// about winter thrills—no indeed! 
B B u Z 


And now, if there are no objections, we should like to 
do what Truthful James of Bret Harte days’ would 
have referred to as “putting our cards on the table.” 
Let us suppose that you, our readers, have called our 
editorial hand. This is just what we have in it: a 
sound, sincere plan to build a special magazine for all 
home-loving families who live west of the great di- 
vide—a magazine that will tell you how to build and 
decorate your western home; how and when to plant 
your western gardens; where to spend your vacations; 
how to cook your western foods; how to get more real 
enjoyment out of living here in the West. With such 
a hand (a hand not duplicated by any other maga- 
zine), and you to help us play it, we are sure to win! 


We have been thinking Christmas for the past six 
weeks but even so it is hard for us to realize that by 
the time you read these words the holiday rush will 
be under way and we here in the Sunset office will 
be busy with the January number. It’s to be a special 
cabin number, so if you are dreaming of a little log 
cabin up in the mountains or a cozy little shack down 
beside the sea, don’t miss seeing next month’s Sun- 
seT. In all the dime stores in all this country you 
could not find a bigger bargain for ten cents. Please 


note, too, that dime stores are “‘cash and carry” but ~ 


that when you spend ten cents for a SuNSET it is de- 
livered right at your door. If your subscription ex- 
pires with this issue, send your dollar right away for 
a year’s pleasant reading which will come to you on 
the installment plan. Send that dollar even though 
you have to cut Aunt Jane out of a Christmas pres- 
ent! Or, better still, send two dollars, which will pay 
for your subscription and Aunt Jane’s, and Cousin 
Harry s, too. (See page 5 for special Christmas offer.) 


Yes, Christmas is at our doors again and almost im- 
mediately all Sunset Land will be in the midst of the 
happy holiday season. We sincerely hope that for 
each and every one of you it will be the most joyous 
Christmas you have ever known.—Tue Eprrors. 


P.S. Isn’t that a slick cooky cutter pictured in the 
shopping service on page 27—the one that cuts out 
twenty-eight cookies with a simple twist of the wrist? 
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marvelous roses regularly priced at 
$4.75—are being sold as a Christmas 
collection, postpaid, at . . . 


These roses are new introductions and it is impossible for you to 
make a mistake in purchasing them. Should you by any chance have 


either Etoile de Hollande or Talisman, we have listed substitutes from 
which to make your choice. Those wishing more than a single specimen 
can purchase three collections for $10.75. Every rose is specially selected 
from the best grade plants, well-branched, carefully pruned, and rigidly 
inspected before shipping. Each collection carries full cultural directions. 
We will enclose a Christmas greeting card if you wish to send a collec- 
tion as a holiday gift. All collections shipped postpaid. 


Collections 
ready for im- 
mediate ship- 
ment. Plant now 
= for early spring 
PRESIDENT HERBERT HOOVER. Regular price $2.00 blooming. 
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Here are the Roses included in our Christmas Collection: 


PRESIDENT HERBERT HOOVER. This rose is the outstanding novelty of the 
year. Thorough trials have proved it a remarkably good garden rose and almost ideal 
for cutting. The buds, borne upright on long, strong stems, are long and pointed. 
The petals are unusually large and thick. The inner side of the outer petals is dark 
pink and rose, and the reverse side is orange streaked with red; the center petals are 
shaded salmon and apricot. It is satisfyingly fragrant and an unusually vigorous 
grower. 


TALISMAN. This vividly colored rose has attracted more attention than any other 
recent introduction. The coloring is most unusual, being a combination of gold, 
apricot, pink and carmine in mingled splashes, streaks and blends. In thorough trials 
it has proved to be a supreme garden rose. For greatest satisfaction the long buds 
with their sharply recurved petals should be cut in the tight-bud stage. It has 
fragrance equal to Mme. Butterfly and Ophelia. 


ETOILE DE HOLLANDE. This brilliant rose is generally considered the best red 
garden rose grown. It has beautiful oval buds which open to glorious, large blooms 
that hold their color in strong sunlight, never showing bluish tints. It is especially 
lovely in the half-open stage. It is sweetly fragrant witha real rose perfume. Growth 
is strong and it is more resistant to mildew than most red roses. 





TALISMAN. Regular price $1.50 





The roses offered in this collection give The following roses may be substituted 
you two of the very newest introductions if you so desire: 
and one which has only been available for SUBSTITUTES FOR ETOILE DE HOLLAND! 
general sale within recent months. Talis- No. x. ; a jee es a ee ot 
man has an extremely fine fragrance, ,. Angele Pernet. Reddish oran 
something unusual in the yellow or 4 Dane Edith | : ke n._ Pink ! Very fragrant 
5 OTE ld emon right 
copper shades. 6. Margaret McGredy. Oriental red 
SUBSTITUTES FOR TALISMAN 
No. 7. Lady MargaretStewart. Yellowandapr 
- 8. Maud Cumming. Peach pink 
Whether you order or not, our 1931 Rose 9 Ay 7 give ?P Pink ind orange 
Book and our 1931 Garden Book sent free ma ‘h S ? Kilhan uy a 
on request. 12. E.G. Hill. Dark red 
sD i 
A 
California Nursery Co. : 
Box N, Niles, California i 
Ship.) of your collections to: . 
t 
(Namie) Beeeeet ie wite o sire enc cies emit i 
ee i 
CAC Yeas) ert ieivceleievelsisralerwyn est biel bia'd) a levels ay 7 ay ARDEN rl 
ETOILE DE HOLLANDE. Regular price $1.25 i COME Nd NT ea ne aha eas 300K : 
aia muaseny ; 
LI FO R N I | eee... 
A A <indly substitute No... .. i 
: Kindly str i te Would like f 
a LJ I enclose % (J 1931 Rose Book ji 
N u t S e ry 7 4 O nt [} I will pay postman O 1931 Garden Book i 
= a If you only wish the free books fill in name and address and cross out the collection a 
GEORGE C. ROEDING, Jr. President ; order, checking one or both books. i 
NILES CALIFORNIA saa nbolonee nee oe 





even the (‘apital ... 


You pay only 10% DOWN balance monthly 
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— SSO it supplies fine materials, decorating sug- 
. for modern aaa g sug 
5 , gestions, Many new ideas. 


plumbing and The newest Crane service to home 
heating owners is the Crane Budget Plan, under 


which you can have any plumbing and 
No one questions the ad- heating improvement fully installed, be- 
visability of modernizing fore you pay acent. Then vou pay only 


Pees : gett 5S as 
heating. If 10% down, the balance monthly. 





d 
in a house, it adds No need for ready cash 
attention, immeasurably to the joy Under the Crane Budget Plan, you can 














athroom fixtures, an extra 
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a kitchen sink with the con- 





Greds of dollars added selling a venience of the Cor/and here 
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price. Ii u llustrated. You can have an 
increases the automatic water heater or 


water softener, an automatic 





inioiai c I tai necessary suDurbDan, 
Now, you need no longer wa coun or summer home... 
Capita ava - out of income. 


e any moden 
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FIXTURES, VALVES, FITTINGS. AND PIPING, FOR DOMESTIC AND INDUSTRIAL USE 


Cren- onera & sf us 


Cra nerTa ’ n Ave mcago * 23 W. 44th St., New York 


os ond sales of umdred and ninety-sx afies 









materials for your home, whether it is in Gi 
or country, whether it is a mansion or a fiy 
room cottage, whether you can spend as muc 
as you wish or must watch costs closely . . 
and pay while you are using the improvemen: 
Visit nearby Crane Exhibit Rooms and in 
spect the actual fixtures. To buy, call in 
Crane Qualified Contractor-Dealer, choséi 


for his fine craftsmanship and financial re 


wn 


ponsibility. He will help you plan, arrangi 
the financing, make the installation. 
Let us send you this book 

Here is a 100-page guide-book to modem 
plumbing possibilities, prepared especially te 
help you plan and equip bathroom, kitchen, 
and laundry. It illustrates and describes 
charming rooms and also ime 
proved fixtures, fittings, and 


fh 


ccessories. It may be worth 
hundreds of dollars to you. IE 
is yours for the asking. Mail 


the coupon. 
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